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MARCH, 1875. 


The Consumption of Inroxicatine Liquors at Various PERIoDs as 
Arrecrep by the Rates of Duty Imposen upon them. By the 
Rev. Dawson Burns, M.A., Metropolitan Superintendent of the 
United Kingdom Alliance. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 19th January, 1875. ] 


CONTENTS : 
PAGE PAGE 
I.—Distinction to be observed IV.—Duties on Colonial and 
between Magisterial Wore; Seine P| 
Licences to Sell, and Re- ails Sandie ane 
venue Imposts on Liquors Foreign Wines, from 1860 
Sold na Rite seh Se lade i to 1873, and Quantities. 
1f.—Duties on Malt and Home- 
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Spirits in Scotland and not to obstruct Legislative 
Ireland from 1853 to 1878, 
with the Average Quan- Measures for the Abate- 
Titles Charged vs. scscisenstors 4, ment of Drinking Habits 8 


Few persons, if any, would broadly maintain that the consumption . 
of intoxicating liquors has never been influenced by the taxation 
imposed on the articles themselves, or on the raw material from 
which, by chemical transformation, they have been produced. If 
cheapness stimulates purchase, and if taxation tends to dearness, 
it would seem to follow, beyond contradiction, that the duties levied 
on various kinds of alcohole liquors have diminished their common 
use ; yet this deduction does not apparently pass unchallenged, since 
it is affirmed by the official organ of a body of financial reformers, 
that drunkenness will be diminished when taxation on alcoholic 
liquors is abolished, and when (for so it is singularly said) ‘“ drink 
‘¢ ceases to be a rarity and luxury.” 

An inquiry of this kind will be productive of at least one good 
result, if it helps to dissipate the error, every now and then propa- 
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gated by members of the public press, that the system of taxing 
intoxicating liquors and their sellers, is identical with the system 
under which their sale is confined to licensed persons. This con- 
fusion may have arisen from the circumstance, that licences have 
long been paid for, but it is forgotten that payment, though neces- 
sary, could be made by those only who had previously received a 
legal permission to sell. The magisterial document conveying this » 
permission was at the first, and continued down to 1810, to be 
styled the licence, but justices’ licences were never taxed, and it was 
one of the charges preferred against Sir Giles Mompesson, in the 
time of James I, that, under the patent granted to him by the king, 
he sold licences to persons who had never applied to the justices of 
the peace, or had been refused. It will be useful, therefore, to 
remember that magistrates’ licences or certificates have been essen- 
tial since 1552 to a legal sale of liquor in public houses; that they 
have been granted or withheld at the justices’ discretion ; and that 
when granted, they have been issued gratuitously, with the excep- 
tion of a small fee to the justices’ clerks; but that the taxation of 
fermented and distilled liquors does not go back farther than the 
Long Parliament, and was revived at the Restoration. The taxation 
of licensed vendors was of still later introduction. 

Speaking generally, and subject to some temporary departures 
from the rule, it may be said, that licensing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors has professedly been controlled with a view to moral and 
social objects, but that the taxation of liquors has been regulated 
by fiscal considerations. The magistrates have been supposed to 
guard the public morals ; the officers of customs and excise to secure 
the public revenue. At the same time, the effect of changes of taxation 
on the ratio of consumption, is an interesting question, whether the 
effect has been designed or not; and to ascertain the measure of 
this effect is the object of this paper. 

Such an inquiry might, through inadvertence, be made to yield 
exceedingly erroneous conclusions. Statistics are one thing, and the 
application of them another; and it is in forgetfulness of this 
distinction that statistics are often said to be produceable in 
support of any theory. But, facts of all kinds, whether presented 
statistically or otherwise, may be misapplied, and false inferences 
extracted from them, simply because other and qualifying facts are 
not taken into account. There is, for example, in this present 
inquiry, a disturbing factor of great force in the prevalence of 
illicit manufacture of liquors, and the extensive smuggling of 
foreign spirits down to comparatively recent times; and it would 
consequently be unfair to take the official figures as a certain 
standard of the national consumption at widely different times. | 
The disturbing power of this factor diminishes as we approach our 
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own day, and it can have very inconsiderably modified the results 
of taxation during the last thirty years as they are presented in the 
official returns. | 

I. It will be best to take each country of the United Kingdom 
separately as to the consumption of liquors made and retained for 
use within them. 

First, we would speak of England in regard to malt, and beer, 
and ardent spirits. 

1. The tax on malt was first imposed 20th April, 1697, and 
has been regulated by a succession of Acts of Parliament, ten of 
which are partially or wholly in force, besides thirteen others passed 
in the present reign, for regulating the manufacture of malt and the 
collection of the tax. The annual returns begin with 1702, when 
the quantity charged with duty was 12,166,778 bushels, but this sum 
was certainly defective, the average for the next five years being 
23,633,095 bushels. The duty was 634d. As the century advanced 
the amount charged gradually but slowly increased until 1760, 
when the duty was raised to 97.2;d. This rise of the duty exer- 
cised some influence upon consumption, for the annual average of 
ten years before the rise was 25,600,000; and of ten years after the 
rise 24,600,000 bushels. In 1780 the duty was raised to 1s. 43d., in 
which year the bushels charged were 30,805,100. The average of 
the next ten years was just under 25,000,000 bushels. The malt tax 
afterwards was looked to for supplying some of the sinews of war 
in the struggle against Buonaparte. In 1802 it was raised to 2s. 5d., 
and in 1804 to 4s. 5#d., at which point it stood till 1816. From 
1805 to 1815 inclusive, the average annual consumption, despite 
the increase of population, was less than 24,000,000 bushels. For 
the next few years the tax fluctuated from 2s. 5d. to 3s. 7¢d., sink- 
ing to 2s. 7d. in 1832, at which it stood till 15th May 1840, when 
an additional 5 per cent. was added. The reduction of duty had 
been followed by a rise-in the quantity charged. The average con- 
sumption per annum from 1823 to 1829 inclusive, was 26,900,000 
bushels. In 1830 the beer duty was taken off, by which the 
revenue lost about 35 millions per annum. This co-operated, with 
the lower malt tax, and the Beer Act of 1830, to increase the 
consumption of malt, which, during the ten years 1831-40, stood at 
the annual average of 34,300,000 bushels. From causes indepen- 
dent of the duty, the average fell considerably during the next nine 
years, and though in 1853 the quantity exceeded 36,000,000 bushels, 
the rise of duty to 4s. effected a great reduction in the amount 
charged, which was slightly assisted by a change of the law, 14th 
August, 1855, relieving malt of all duty when used for distilling ; 
but a return to the 2s. 7d. and 5 per cent. duty, helped to increase 
the consumption. From 1858 to 1867 the average quantity charged 
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duty was nearly 41,000,000 bushels (40,900,000), and the average 
has since increased to upwards of 50,000,000, a greater consump- 
tion of beer having engrossed a large portion of the augmented 
wages of the working classes during the recent years of commer- 
cial prosperity. 

2. Turning to home-made spiri{is, we can trace in England the 
effect upon consumption of the rates of duty imposed at various 
times. For centuries after the discovery of spirit of wine it was 
treated as a medicine under the peculiar misnomer of aqua vite, and 
was dispensed by the apothecary as a drug, marvellously potent, 
but demanding much care in its judicious appropriation. Doubtless 
the medicine proved seductive, and was often resorted to for the 
cure of maladies either more imaginary than real, or which it was 
more calculated to aggravate than to assuage. But it does not 
appear to have become an article of ordinary traffic until after the 
Restoration; and though a tax was then imposed of 2d., 3d., and 
4d. per gallon, according to the material used in its production, 
there is no official record of the amount paying duty till 1684, 
when the return is 527,492 gallons, producing a gross revenue of 
7,306/. 7s. 11d. In 1690 the tax rose from 4d. to 8d., but it was 
the unfortunate policy of King William III, and his administration, 
to benefit agriculture, as they thought, by encouraging distillation 
and excluding the sale of ardent spirits from the magisterial restraint 
imposed on alehouses and taverns. ‘The duty itself was lowered 
in 1691 to 2d. and 4d., and as the same ill-judged policy found 
equal favour with Queen Anne’s advisers, the growing appetite for 
“strong waters,” as they were technically called, made itself 
evident in the fast extending consumption. During the seven years 
from 1684 to 1690 inclusive, the average annual quantity charged 
duty was 539,868 gallons, but in the eighteen following years 
(1691-1708) the average annual consumption was doubled, having 
risen to 1,155,063 gallons, though the population had but slightly 
increased. In 1709 the duty was put at 3d. and 6d., but no check 
on consumption was thereby applied. In 1710 the quantity charged 
was 2,200,721 gallons; in 1728 it stood at 4,792,705 gallons; and 
in 1735 it had mounted to 6,440,454 gallons. The following year 
the celebrated Gin Act came into force at Michaelmas, by which a 
50. tax was imposed on all licences to sell in quantities less than 
two gallons, and an additional duty of 20s. on every gallon actually 
retailed. The failure of this Act, with its subsequent repeal, has 
been a stock illustration in opposition to proposed legislation of a 
strongly restrictive or prohibitory character. But a full under- 
standing of the case would show that nothing could be more unfair 
than such a construction of the facts. The popular taste for gin, 
and indulgence in it, had been stimulated to such a degree by pre- 
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vious legislation, that we need not wonder at the failure to effect a 
_ sudden and radical change; especially when we consider that the 
duty was laid on actual sale and not at the still-head, and when we 
are aware of the inefficiency of police arrangements for the law’s 
execution. But that this much-abused Act was not without some 
influence on consumption may be inferred from the fall of the 
quantity charged duty to 6,116,473 gallons in 1736, and to 4,250,399 
in 1737. Even in 1738-39 the aggregate quantity charged was 
11,202,510 as compared with 12,515,016 in 1734-35, before the Act 
was passed. In 1743-45 the duties were 3d., 6d., and 1s.; and in 
1746-50 73d. and 1s. 1d., the increase of the tax exerting a sensible 
effect on the consumption. This effect became more visible when 
the duties were placed at 1s. and 1s. 3d. in 1752-58. Taking the 
five years, 1752-56, the average consumption fell to less than 
6,800,000 gallons, though it had stood at 7,049,822 in 1751. The 
Parliament of 1757 prohibited the manufacture of spirits from 
grain, meal, and flour; and when the prohibition was removed the 
duty was raised to 2s. 3d. and 2s. 6d., afterwards to 2s. 9d. from 
1762 to 1778. During this period the gallons paying duty were, 
on the annual average, under two millions and a half, and any 
upward tendency was checked by the raising of the duty to 5s. 13d. 
and 5 per cent., then 10 per cent., and 15 per cent. in quick suc- 
cession. In 1786 the 2s. 74d. duty was resumed, and the gallons 
charged rose from 2,742,821 in 1785 to 3,694,698 in 1/786. From 
1787 to 1795 the duties varied from 3s. 2d. to 38. 4¢d., 3s. 102d., 
and 4s. 44d., the consumption continuing to rise; but in 1796 the 
prohibition of distillation from corn was renewed, and in that year 
the quantity charged duty was but 300,627 gallons, and in 1797 it 
was 2,808,948 gallons. It is matter of history that, during both 
these periods, when the materials of distillation were restricted, the 
comforts and welfare of the bulk of the people visibly increased. 
Between 1797 and 1803 the duty rose to 4s. 10¢d., to 5s. 4¢d., and 
to 8s. —3d., at which it stood till 1811, when it was raised to 
10s. 2¢d. The accounts show that a repressive effect on consump- 
tion was exerted by this increase of duty, so that in the seven years 
from 1804 to 1810 the average annual quantity charged was 
4,500,000 gallons. From 1811 to 1818 the duty was 10s. 2¢d., and 
in 1819 was raised to 11s. 8id., at which it continued till 1825, 
when the consumption is given at 3,684,049 gallons; but in 182l a 
select committee on illicit distillation in Scotland had received 
evidence of its great prevalence in that country, and the duty which 
had stood at 6s. 2d., was lowered in 1823 to 2s. 4¢d. 'The influence 
of this policy was felt in Hngland, resulting in 1826 in the lowering 
of the duty from 11s. 87d. to 7s. That the consumption was greatly 
stimulated by this change is indisputable, after making eervy 
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reasonable allowance for illicit manufacture under the higher duty ; 
for the quantity charged in the four years 1826-29 was 7,400,000 
gallons, as compared with a trifle over 4,000,000 in the four years 
1822-25. In 1830 there was a rise to 7s. 6d., continuing till 18389, 
when it was put at 7s. 1od., and so remained till 1856, when it 
became 8s.; in 1860 8s. 1d.; and in 1861 tos., at which it now 
remains. The transition from 8s. to 10s. reduced the consumption, 
but the wonderful manufacturing and commercial development of 
the last few years has virtually operated as a reduction of duty and 
price, so that the consumption of British spirits in England, which 
was 11,401,901 in 1869, rose to 15,851,906 in 1873. 

It is needless to extend to the returns for Scotland and Ireland 
an analysis as minute as the foregoing, since the extensiveness of 
illicit distillation, until of late years, would vitiate, or at least render 
dubious, any conclusions drawn from the official accounts. Buta 
fair test is offered in regard to both countries by the transition from 
a lower to a higer rate of duty commencing in 1853 and ending in 
1861. As regards Scotland, from 1841 to 1852, twelve years, the 
duty was 3s. 8d., and the average annual quantity charged was about’ 
6,000,000 gallons. During the last five years of that term it was 
7,000,000, but in 1853 the duty was raised to 4s. 6d., and by various 
gradations to 10s. in 1861. During the whole of this time the 
quantity charged had been rapidly falling, until the annual average 
was less than five anda half millions. It subsequently fell below 
five millions. Similar causes to those operating in England have 
tended to increase consumption, the gallons charged duty in 1873 
being 6,832,487; an increase of a million and a half over 1869, but 
less by 300,000 than the quantity charged in 1852. The Forbes 
Mackenzie Act, which came into force in May, 1854, may claim credit 
for some portion of this reduction, as it suppressed all legal sale of 
liquor throughout Scotland from 11 o’clock on Saturday night to 
6 or 7 on Monday morning. But the co-ordinate effect of the higher 
duty cannot be doubted; and if any hesitation were possible on 
this point it would be removed by the case of Ireland, where a 
succession of rises in the duty resulted in lowering the quantity 
charged from 8,208,256 in 1853, when the duty was 2s. 8d., to 
3,891,759 in the year ending 31st March, 1863, when the duty of tos. 
had been in force two years. In Ireland, as in England and Scot- 
land, the consumption has again increased, and in 1873 was 6,224,108 
gallons, but even this was two millions below the consumption in 
1852, the last year under the low duty. 

II. The fiscal changes in regard to foreign spirits and wines, 
affecting the United Kingdom as a whole, contribute further 
evidence that rates of duty exercise a potent influence on the 
increased or diminished consumption of intoxicating liquors. 
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Prior to 1863 the rate of duty on foreign rum, brandy, and 
geneva was 15s. a-gallon. This duty was lowered to Ios. 5d. from 
16th July of that year. The effect on imports of rum was not very 
striking for a number of years, since the principal supplies are 
drawn from our own colonies, but the quantity retained for con- 
sumption rose from 3,575,139 gallons in 1859 to 4,404,667 in 1872, 
and to 5,027,321 in 1873; this last being an increase of 40 per 
cent. over 1859. ‘The increased consumption of foreign brandy and 
other spirits was much more rapid, so that while the gallons charged 
duty in 1858 were 1,155,274, and in 1859 were 1,359,509, they rose 
to 1,741,686 in 1861, and the annual average for the last three 
years, 1871-73, has been 4,884,876 gallons; an increase of upwards 
of 300 per cent. on the annual average before the reduction of the 
duty. 

In regard to the wine duties, the hope of a much larger con- 
sumption was the avowed motive of the reduction from 5s. 9;3,d. to 
a 1s. duty on wine containing less than 18 per cent., almost imme- 
diately altered to 26° as the proper limit in natural wines of proof 
spirit, and to half the old duty on wines more highly alcoholic, 
but not exceeding 42° of proof spirit. The object of Mr. Gladstone 
was to induce a popular consumption of ight wines, but though a 
taste for clarets has been partially excited, the consumption of the 
stronger wines of Spain and Portugal has been stimulated in a 
ereat degree. During the three years, 1858-60, the average annual 
consumption of all foreign wines was just upon 6,600,000 gallons, 
but in the three years, 1863-65, the annual average rose to 11,270,000 
gallons, and in the last three years the average has been 16,938,473, 
an increase of 150 per cent. upon the average of 1858-60. An 
analysis of the quantities entered for home consumption in 1873, 
shows that while France forwarded 5,714,030 gallons, of which 
4,099,704 were red, Portugal and Spain supplied 10,566,244 gallons, 
leaving to other countries 1,746,830 gallons, whose alcoholic 
strength was little lower than that of the sherries and ports of the 
Iberian Peninsula. The course of commerce in this respect has 
given proof that the most plausible prognostications are sometimes 
falsified, and experience has rudely confuted the theory, that light 
wines, if cheap, would enter into common consumption, and, by 
helping to drive out the stronger liquors, would assist the much 
needed work of promoting our national sobriety. 

I have before remarked, that fiscal changes have generally had 
for their object purely fiscal ends, while the regulation of licences 
has been conducted, professedly, at least, with a view to moral 
results. Hxceptions on both sides, however, have not been wanting. 
A regard to property, rather than morality, has in many cases 
guided decisions as to the granting and withholding of licences ; 
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and, on the other hand, the notable case of 1736 and some more 
recent occasions, have evinced a desire to subordinate considerations 
of revenue to the promotion of social purity and protection. 
Scarcely a Chancellor of the Exchequer has touched of late years 
upon the spirit duties, without expressing a wish that the income 
derived from them might be diminished rather than augmented. 
It is quite evident—and the fact indicates a change of mind not 
limited to the advocates of any particular policy on the licensing 
question—that any reduction of the duties on intoxicating liquors, 
which would tend to increase their consumption, would, by the 
public, be very unfavourably received. It is the force of this senti- 
ment as much as the difficulty of finding a substitute, which 
explains the failure of all attempts to excite a popular feeling in 
support of a repeal of the malt tax. The repeal of that tax could 
only benefit, if at all, the agricultural interest, by greatly increasing 
the consumption of beer ; and there is a very general conviction 
abroad, that the drinking of less beer rather than of more, would 
be a blessing to the State. It has virtually passed into an under- 
standing among our statesmen, that the taxation of alcoholic 
liquors is specially justifiable, and to be maintained, because of the 
restraint thereby imposed on consumption; but if so, nothing can 
be more unreasonable than to demand that the duty on malt, which 
is really a beer tax, shall be repealed, while a pint of malt liquor 
pays but a farthing duty, and a glass of gin pays six times as much, 
or 13d. On the other hand, it cannot be disguised that the taxation 
of intoxicating liquors is regarded with disfavour, not only by the 
advocates of direct taxation, but by a much larger and more influen- 
tial body of persons, who see in a revenue thus raised a powerful, 
if unacknowledged, influence continually acting on the Government 
of the day, so as to render it opposed to measures by which the con- 
sumption of those drinks might be largely reduced throughout the 
nation. Cowper, in his “Task,” roundly charged the excise officials 
of his age with thinking of nothing but getting as much money as 
possible out ef the duties on liquor, careless of the ‘‘ excess of riot ”’ 
bred by the consumption of the drink; and it is not uncharitable 
to suppose, that in the endeavour to show a financial surplus, or at 
least maintain the financial equilibrium, a bias should be contracted 
by the Government against proposals whose immediate effect would 
be of a contrary kind, however salutary their remoter influence on 
social industry and the springs of national wealth. The problem 
is a difficult one; for why relinquish, or largely diminish, a prolific 
and easily collected source of revenue, which undoubtedly restrains 
drinking, and thereby prevents the evil that still greater drinking 
would entail, unless some reforms could be secured by which, in 
other ways, an amount of good would be obtained, equal both to the 
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loss of the revenue and the check exercised on intemperate indul- 
gence? It is unquestionably a serious obligation, resting on our 
statesmen, not to allow a desire of revenue to incline them against 
measures of great social utility. This duty was unequivocally 
acknowledged by Mr. Gladstone in 1860, though just prior to the 
reduction of the duties on foreign spirits and wine; and it has 
_ been again more forcibly stated by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his Budget speech of 16th April, when discussing the 
possibility of a reduced consumption of spirits. He then said: 
“This must be from one of two causes, either from some failure in 
“ the ability of the people to purchase spirits, the will remaining as 
“it was, or from some great change in the habits of the people 
‘‘ inducing them to abandon the use of such enormous quantities of 
“ardent spirits. Ifa reduction of the revenue were due to increas- 
‘“‘ ing habits of temperance and abstinence from the use of ardent 
“ spirits, I venture to say that the amount of wealth such a change 
*‘ would bring to the nation, would utterly throw into the shade the 
‘“* amount of revenue now derived from the spirit duty, and not only 
“should we see with satisfaction a diminution of the revenue from 
*“ such a cause, but we should find in various ways that the 
‘*‘ exchequer would not suffer from the losses which it would sustain 
‘in that direction.” If this language, which was loudly cheered, 
correctly interprets the policy which our statesmen will loyally 
carry out, and if the awri sacra fames does not seize upon them and 
blind them to the duty of assisting all practical measures for dis- 
couraging drinking habits, the country will have to congratulate 
itself upon the change. For while, as our inquiry has shown, fiscal 
_ duties do diminish the consumption of intoxicating liquors, it is none 
the less incumbent upon the men who are placed at the helm of our 
affairs, to be willing to resign any portion of revenue derived from 
this source when, by the resignation, the public interests will not 
be impaired, but rather more firmly upheld, because resting upon 
the basis of a broader public intelligence and a deeper public virtue. 
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MALT I. 


Returns showing the Quantities Charged Duty in England, with Rates 
of Duty from 1697 to 1853, and afterwards the Years ending 31st 


March, 1855 to 1869 znclusive. 
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The foregoing statistics are taken from the “ Report of the Commissioners of 


Inland Revenue on the Duties under their Management, 1870,” vol. ii. 


For 


the sake of continuity the returns for the Solar Years, from 1854-73 inclusive, 
are appended from other official documents. 
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* Since 14th August, 1855, malt has been made duty free for distillery pur- 
poses, under the provisions of the Act 18th and 19th Vict., cap. 94. 
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Showing the Gallons of British Spirits Charged Duty ia England, with 
Rates of Duty, and Amounts of Duty from 1660 to 1853, and afterwards 
the Years ending the 31st of March, 1855 to 1869, znclusive. 
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Showing the Gallons of British Spirtts Charged Duty in England—Contd. 
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Showing the Gallons of British Spirits Charged Duty in England—Contd. 
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6,670,570 
6,613,071 
7,049,822 


4,483,341 
4,868,996 
5,051,002 
4,652,477 
4,678,658 
3,713,835 
1,849,370 


1,819,134 
2,323,020 
3,181,255 


2,296,308 
2,272,415 
2,219,731 
2,226,830 
2,430,848 
2,042,673 
2,206,515 
2,549,042 
2,570,247 
2,495,099 
2,582,808 
2,223,685 
2,009,994 
2,514,876 
2,518,683 
2,506,814 
2,955,636 





Rate of Duty per 
Gallon. 


ees ee 


3d.— 6d. 


onal 








28. 6d.—28, 9d. 








Amouut of Duty. 


oe 
178,813 


218,626 
274,591 
303,126 


301,130 
371,640 
356,838 
338,502 
334,874 
357,122 


350,652 
384,690 
400,060 
367,016 
369,259 
301,949 
187,208 


181,886 
292,846 
581,063 


471,294 
455,960 
446,138 
446,552 
483,668 
413,925 
447,045 
512,686 
513,381 
497,762 
513,995 
444,677 
400,530 
498,438 
508,138 
497,776 
584,187 


12 


19 
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BRITISH SPIRITS (Eyetanp), I—Contd. 


[ Mar. 


Showing the Gallons of British Spirits Charged Duty in England—Contd. 





Year. 


1780... 


L781... 
"82... 


1783... 
84... 


1785... 
1786... 


L787... 
"88.25 
ol Re 
S90. 


MOLE: 
LOSS 
ene 


1794... 
95... 
6a: 
97... 


1798.... 
1Do.e: 


1800.... 


1801.... 
"O23 


Population. 


7)921,292 


8,5335348 


9,060,993 











Number 
of Gallons of 


British Spirits 


Charged 


with Duty for 
Consumption. 


2,638,578 


2,291,940 


2,113,884 
1,941,622 


1,227,992 
1,337,912 


2,742,821 


3,694,698 


3,561,477 
3,670,168 
3,908,830 
3,858,430 


4,072,735 
4,544,618 
4,244,447 


4,594,793 
4,711,640 

300,627 
2,808,948 


3,630,872 
4,114,936 


4,352,888 


2,555,920 
3,981,072 





Rate of Duty per 
Gallon. 


ee | 


£ 
28. 74d.—28. 103d. 514,796 
fe t3d. and 5 498,913 
per cent. 
58. 19d. and ie 502,504 
per cent. 461,610 
5s. 19d. and 157 291,925 
per cent. 317,857 
5s. 139d. and 15 
per cent. 280,267 
—25. 73d. 
2s. 73d. 371,949 
400,176 
500,289 
Ss.f2d. 567,742 
562,294 
653,168 
38. 42d. 771,415 
720,305 
38. 43d.— 38. 103d. 828,488 
38. 103d.— 4s. 43d. 973,765 
48. 43d. 54,713 
48. 43d.—48. load. 672,440 
1 881,188 
4s. 10qd. 998,334 
4s. 1042-8d. } 
peed. 1,018,700 
621,648 
\ 58. 44yyd. 1,063,872 


Amount of Duty. 


s 
5 


15. 


5 





Gh 
5 


1 


6 


42 31 


i. 
16 


14 


12 
19 


15 
15 


12 
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Shewing the Gallons of British Spirits Charged Duty in England—Contd. 





Year. 


| 


1808... 


1804... 


20D: 
"06... 


OE s.: 


"08.0. 
100 
EO)... 


ey Ie aD 


1SP2. ... 


‘1A... 
me 
“1G... 
ie 


"18... 


T8194: 


1820... 
2M. 


tines: 
2D ..-. 
24... 
pie 


1826.... 
Dg: 
"23... 
Na 


1830... 
1831... 


eg 
33... 


VOL. XXXVITI. 








Population. 


10,322,592 


12,105,614 


13,994,460 











Number 
of Gallons of 


British Spirits 


Charged 


with Duty for 
Consumption. 


5,370,377 


3,690,745 
4,932,645 
4,094,985 


4,747,365 


5,390,884 
4,035,825 
4,787,555 


4,776,330 


5,242,470 
4,292,477 
4,956,965 
5,468,987 
4,745,484 
4,133,063 
5,259,662 


4,146,505 


4,284,798 
4,125,616 
4,694,055 
3,803,312 
4,392,611 
3,684,049 


7,407,204 
6,671,562 
7,759,687 
7,700,766 


7,732,101 
7, 434,04/7 


7,281,900 
7,717,303 


PART I. 





re 


1 


Pes ee 


Rate of Duty per 


Gallon. 





58. 4 
8s. - 


pole ole 





en ae 


| a_i 











Amount of Duty. 


£ 


Ss. 





d. 


1,466,577 7 1 


1,499,327 
2,042,701 
1,689,849 


1,938,356 


2,213,347 
1,390,889 
1,585,741 


1,592,700 


2,587,505 
1,906,865 
2,484,635 
2,840,591 
2,447,136 
2,132,320 
2,681,131 


2,218,007 


2,510,822 
2,419,280 
2,749,372 
2,222,273 
2,567,378 
2,355,027 


2,592,521 
2,335,046 
2,715,890 
2,695,268 


2,857,147 
2,787,767 


2,730,712 
2,893,988 
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BRITISH SPIRITS (Exoxanp), I—Contd. 
Showing the Gallons of British Spirits Charged Duty in England—Contd. 











Number 














































of Gallons of Rate of Du r 
Year. Population. ee G oe sis Amount of Duty. 
with Duty for 
Consumption. 
£ Se. 
18384..... — 7,644,301 |) 2,866,612 17 6 
BD... — 7,315,053 2,743,144 17 6 
36... —_ 7,875,702 4s. 6d. 2,953,888 5 -— 
Sl ce — 7,133,869 2,675,200 17 6 
*7BSu5; — 7,930,490 2,973,933 15 > — 
"89.4. — 8,186,552 |) 3,069,957 -— — 
1840.... — 8,278,148 48. 6d.—7s. 10d. 3,183,865 1 —- 
1841..:..- 15,929,492 8,166,985 4 3,198,735 15 10 
°A2..... — 7,956,054 3,116,121 3 — 
CAB. — 7,724,051 3,025,253 6 2 
°AA,..., a 8,234,440 3,220,100. 13 >4 
AD) — 9,076,381 3,554,915 17 10 
AG... 9,179,530 3,999,319 1824 
AT 8,409,165 3,293,589 12 6 
"48.53. 8,581,327 3,361,019 14 10 
"AG: 9,053,676 a 3,546,023 2 — 
50... 9.831 612 | Gana 3,654,842 4 — 
"bl. ..1 17,982,849 9,595,368 3,758485 16 — 
20255:: — 9,820,608 3,846,404 16 —- 
108 was — 10,350,307 4,053,870 4 10 
Year 
ended 
31 Mar. 
1855... 10,851,670 | J 4,248,925 5 — 
1856.... 10,123,461 78. 10d.—8s. 4,006,587 7 8 
SDT 2x 11,386,279 4,554,511 12 — 
Sic: 11,634,198 ; 8s. 4,653,679 4 — 
40 Ore: 11,860,196 4,744,078 8 — 
1860.... 12,904,029 85.— 8s. 1d. 5,166,270 7 AL 
‘61... 11,198,113 8s. 1d.—108. 5,276,376 10 
1862... 10,728,412 |) 5,864,206 - — 
*63.. 10,481,577 5,240,788 10 — 
64... 10,720,768 | 5,860,384 —-— — 
"65.. 11,196,524 t 5,598,262 -— -—- 
66... 11,257,505 sic 5,628,752 10 — 
Gre: 11,591,865 | 5,795,682 10 — 
168.53 11,561,576 5,780,788 - — 
es 11,239,316 4 5,619,658 - — 
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BRITISH SPIRITS (Hnexanp), IT. 


The foregoing statistics are taken from. the “ Report of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, 1870,” vol. ii. For the sake of continuity, the returns for 
the Solar Years from 1854 to 1873 inclusive, are appended from other official 

















documents. 
Pe Viren © ED Gabel ter. | ea 
(Middle of Year). |;Charged with Duty for eats have been Consumed, 
Consumption. 1854-58 inclusive. 
1854 —_ 10,889,611 78. 10d. 10,889,611 
65 aa 10,384,100 7s. 10d. and 8s. 10,529,306 
56 — 9,343,549 8s. 11,080,279 
Oiler — 10,199,565 . 11,564,198 
58%... ao 10,028,591* - 12,149,088 
1859. . — 12,576,318 * —— 
60" 253 — 11,894,385 BS, OS, 14.5, 10S. a 
SOL a.m “20,3 195314 10,816,605 Ios. —~ 
"62, — 10,458,892 hs — 
68: oe — 10,561,205 , — 
1864, .... —— 11,098,252 a — 
"65 . — 11,288,105 m — 
aS ee —- L7L Lt 5 an 
3G (4 ~~ 11,323,713 5 — 
"BB x, = 11,327,223 a = 
1869 . ~- 11,401,901 5 _ 
ae — 11,940,803 io — 
27 2 ae 22,760,359 12,874,732 Bi — 
iy ae — 14,468,803 ¥ pat 
670 — 15,851,906 e — 





* From 1800 to 1858 the Returns given represent the quantity charged with 
duty for consumption, less the quantity exported on drawbacks. From 1859, 
inclusive, this return represents the quantity retained for home consumption in 
England, after deducting the quantity exported on drawback and removed, duty 
paid, from one part of the kingdom to the other. It is, therefore, supplemented 
by another column, giving the consumption for 1854-58, calculated as is done in 
the returns for the years 1859-73. 





G2 
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BRITISH SPIRITS (Scorzanp), III. 


Showing the Gallons of British Spirits Charged Duty in Scotland, and 
Spirits Consumed in Scotland, with Rates of Duty from 1853 to 1873, 


























inclusive. 
Number of Gallons Number of Gallons, 
y Population of British Spirits ri eg of as ee 
“ar. | (Middle of Year). | Charged with Duty for Aa L asemeenCone nels 
Consumption. ; 1853-58, inclusive. 
V8b3 *:. — 6,534,648 38.8d.and4s. 8d. 6,534,648 
"BAN... — 6,553,239 48. 8d., 55. 8d.,6s. 6,553,239 
2D Oo: — 5,844,319 6s., 78. 10d., 88. 5,178,270 
706. as — 7,175,939 8s. 5,368,052 
"57 ee Se 7,030,822 99 5,575,171 
1858*.... —_—  6,781,879* 99 5,301,056 
ae — 5,404,174, » — 
$60.5. — 4,729,705 85., 88: 10s, 10S. tel 
Cy oe 3,066,633 4,410,998 10S. —_ 
62 oe See 4,400,271 ” a 
1863 ... — 4,693,950 3 — 
"64 .. — 5,014,121 0 — 
65 .. —_ 5,198,607 9 _ 
66° 22. — 5,462,465 if —- 
67 eee a= 4,983,009 39 = 
1868 .. = 4,907,701 — — 
COs — 5,285,329 — — 
WO ve: — 5,501,987 —) — 
UE A | a3 52166,3 76 5,671,477 — = 
dp Aon —_ 6,452,831 — — 
ASTS aot — 6,832,487 —_ —- 





* See note attached to the Return for England. 
CNR ALLSTATE LAD IS SA TEE AS OE ET LL TS IIE EM SE ELL BE EET LAL ST IE SES I EE ISS BPI I, ET DG SON ASST TNS ee a ed 
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BRITISH SPIRITS (Irexanp), IV. 
Showing the Gallons of Spirits Charged Duty in Ireland from 1853 to 1873 


incluswe, with Rates of Duty, and Consumption of such Spirit in 
Ireland, from 1859. 























Number of Gallons of 

















Year. Population British Spirits Rate of Duty per 
(Middle of Year.) charged with Duty for Gallon. 
Consumption. 

MU occ 5.csnetoes a 8,186,362 28. 8d. and 3s. 4d. 
co eee ere _ 8,440,734 38. 4d. and 4s. 
Ot Baas — 6,228,656 4s. 6s. and 6s. 2d. 
GOO enotscods — 6,781,068 6s. 2d. 

S57 a eae mee — 6,920,046 Fe 

i a an — 6,402,142* 6s. 2d. and 8s. 
oS MeN een — 5,748,554 8s. 

HBO Lice costes — 4,714,558 8s., 8s. 1d., and 108. 
MOD ee ccactinas 5,788,315 4,286,598 10S. 
Medea Meee: — 3,977,024 5 

SS Sen ae er — 3,862,937 Pe 

AOC eee — 4,090,119 55 

GG ee sso dss. —~ 4,374,443 ss 

EG) Obie ccs: Metwase: — 5,036,814 * 

HOE Osi Geir ese. — 4,892,654 - 

Ss a eee — 4,773,710 -—— 

CO eeiseccs o 4,934,360 — 

Me Noes eentiei: — 5,170,700 — 

27 roa 5,386,708 5,617,435 — 

0S ee ee — 5,950,549 — 

1S ORE — | 6,224,108 — 





* See note appended to the Return for England for this year. 





COLONIAL SPIRITS. (Unirzp Kinepom.) 


| Number of Gallons of 





Year Population Spirits charged with Duty Rate of Duty per 
(Middle of Year.) for Consumption in the Gallon. 
United Kingdom. 

Ohi sare oeast coke — — — 
15 ae oe — — — 
5D. — — —=5 
al Oe eee — — oe 
2 eer — — — 
MERE A Meuten: — 3,427,039 8s. 2d. 
(S)! eee — 3,575,139 55 
HOO cae ces — 3,728,801 8s. 3d. and 10s. 2d. 
(Od Goes WR 28,974,362 3,454,384 108. 2d. 
2 Se een — 3,319,754 — 
Sa a — 3,419,044 — 
OS. oes cizsctaisbs. << 3,729,845 — 
EO ehh ancivaretey: —— 3,593 338 — 
WG sox, state oss f= 4,127,120 oo 
Cee ae 4,314,778 = 
RE Bree piticaatt aa 3,950,084 — 
AGO Lass eiseasties eS 3,768,829 — 
(f(s ere — 3,851,149 o— 
2/1 ie 31,513,442 4,168,243 — 
VE ee — 4,404,667 — 
Ji ee ee — 5,027,321 _ 
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FOREIGN SPIRITS (Unirep Kineépom). 
bata ee ee a al 
Number of Gallons of 

















i Foreign Spirits 
si See Charged vith Duty ms eset — 
in the United Kingdom. 
PEO SShyteieeesc: — 1,155,274 158. 
CON eee shes a re — 1,357,509 18S. 
MOO SAS donke halen: — 1,793,122 8s. 6d. and 10s. 5d. 
Cnn eee 28,974,362 1,741,887 108. ed. 
OBL: AR cm — 1,873,887 tos. 5d. 
VSGS icc re Ee —_ 2,155,218 —_ 
eG a we 2,568,426 a 
{een tans me 3,034,368 a 
AG Orie. pede: —_ 3,670,350 — 
i ena a eee — 4,024,377 = 
Bo Se — 4,448,733 — 
sare ene ks 4,403,986 el 
(eee ee ee = 4,588,237 an 
7 eS RES , 38 53,402 4,758,490 — 
aire rceene eterna a 4,663,662 — 
ch Sauer Ps 5,232,477 ae 





COLONIAL AND FOREIGN SPIRITS. 


Return of the Quantities of Colonial and Foreign Spirits Charged with 
Duty, for Consumption in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, 
and the United Kingdom, in each Year from 1869 to 1873 znclusive. 





Number of Imperial Gallons of Colonial and Foreign Spirits 


























se: | Charged with Duty for Consumption. 
England. Scotland. Ireland. United Kingdom. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
L860 vere: 4,081,033 690,360 401,422 8,172,815 
EO cai: 443775260 617,446 444,689 8,439,385 
MAN aeons 4.9%O,181 668,287 488,151 8,926,619 
a 5) AR Ree 4,878,612 660,938 628,533 9,068,083 
ak ate 8,692,901 978,769 687,768 10,259,428 








RSS RE TE ET ATI RE SS SE PE AE EERE 
\ 
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FOREIGN WINES (Untrep Kiyepom), I. 
Popaatin, | Nupes a Gallon of 
Year. (Middle of Year). Charged oath Daty for Rate of Duty per Gallon. 
Consumption. 
From British possessions, 
DBO se. — 6,775,992 ; 28. 1o23d.; Foreign, 5s. 9d. 
and 3d. 
From British possessions, 
9360. 0.0445. — 6,718,585 as. 10L8d.; Foreign, 3s. 
(| Containing less P.S. than 18 
| per cent., 15/5 18 per icent. 
and less than 26 per cent., 
1 Rel aan. 28,974,362 10,693,071 <j 1s. 9d.; less than 40 per 
cent., 2s. §d.; less than 45 
| per cent.,2s.11d. In bottles, 
(| less than 40 per cent., 2s. 5d. 
(| From 4th April, 1862, under 
| 265, per, cent, of Ws8. 0 yes 
above 26 per cent. and under 
BB62 on... = 9,764,155 42 percent., 2s.6d. For every 
| additional degree above 41 
per cent., 3d. In bottles, 
\| under 42 per cent., 2s. 6d. 
1563.00. as 10,420,761 = 
ee — 11,397,764 aa 
FOE hea:: “— 11,993,760 ee 
OG (55h 9.623 — 13,244,864 — 
| Ree — 13,673,793 — 
A Te ee: ~~ 15,064,575 ae 
oS Sees — 14,731,173 =s 
PAO alc: — 15,079,854: ic 
(0 ees 31,513,442 16,144,838 La 8 
CC — 16,765,444: = 
Sa a — 17,905,129 = 





FOREIGN WINES, II. 


Return of the Quantities of Foreign Wines Charged with Duty, for Con- 
sumption in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, and the United 
Kingdom, in each Year from 1869 to 1873 inclusive. 






































Number of Imperial Gallons of Foreign Wines Charged with 
Duty for Consumption. 
Years. 
England. Scotland. Treiand. United Kingdom. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
ESO) od. sco 12,402,360 907,502 1,416,768 14,726,627* 
BD cap Aha. 12,564,894 965,675 1,544,024 15,074,593 
7/8) Pete apa 13,488,885 1,030,749 1,621,049 16,140,683 
MALE ch ebercae 14,058,605 1,080,167 1,63 4,3 49 16,761,131 
2 eee 14,916,341 1,252,587 1,731,904 17,900,832 


* The differences in the totals of this Return and the preceding, appear in the official documents 
without explanation ; but they are too inconsiderable to require more than a passing notice. 
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Discussion on the Rev. Dawson Burns’s PAPER. 


Mr. Dupuey Baxter thought that the reader of the paper had con- 
cluded in rather eloquent but vague terms. He gathered from the 
paper that the author upheld the system of large duties, because it 
diminished the amount of consumption. He should like to know 
what other measures would be recommended by Mr. Burns and 
those who act with him, in order to carry out the ideas hinted at 
in the paper. He thought that in estimating the effect of the 
imposition of duty in reducing the consumption of beer, and parti- 
cularly spirits, from the end of last century up to the present day, 
the introduction of non-intoxicating liquors, such as tea and coffee, 
should have been mentioned and taken into account. He could not 
agree with the author when he said that Mr. Gladstone’s measures, 
by which alcoholic drinks of lower strength had been introduced, 
had not effected so much good as had el expected of them. As 
far as his own experience went, the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s legis- 
lation had been to reduce very much the quantity of port and sherry, 
and to increase very considerably the quantity of claret consumed 
in this country. He remembered that in 1856 claret was Ios. per 
bottle at the inns and hotels, whereas now-a-days claret far better 
than was drank as ordinaire in the inns on the continent could be 
obtained for 1s. 6d. per quart bottle. Therefore, he maintained, that, 
as regarded the upper and middle classes, Mr. Gladstone’s legisla- 
tion had been of most decided advantage to the cause of temperance. 
That, together with the spread and cheapening, by his measures, of 
tea and coffee, had been one of the most effectual measures that had 
been adopted in this country for many years for the furtherance of 
the object Mr. Burns had so much at heart. 


Mr. Srepuen Bourne said he entirely sympathised with the 
objects the anthor had in view in desiring by any meaus, or every 
means, to reduce the consumption of that which was a great national 
evil, yet he was sorry he could not read the figures contained in the 
paper as pointing conclusively to the results at which the author 
had arrived. Speaking of later days, he (Mr. Bourne) maintained 
that so far from the consumption of wines or spirits having dimin- 
ished, it had gone on progressively increasing, not only in the total 
amount, but also in the proportion per head. The quantity of 
gallons upon which duty is charged was not a real test, but the 
proportion per head showed the love or hatred of the people 
generally towards intoxicating drinks. From some statistics which 
he had in his possession, he found that as far back as 1854 the 
amount per head of British spirits consumed was 0°94 gallon, with 
a duty of 7s. 10d. In 1855, the duty was raised to 8s., and it 
might not be thought that the increase of 2d. would have much 
effect on the consumption, but singularly enough it fell to o°79. 
So large a falling off could not, he thought, be attributed to the 
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trifling addition of 2d. Between the two years, when the 2d. was 
only in partial operation, the quantity per head was from 0°74 to 
0°79, and when it came into full operation in 1856, the amount rose 
to 0°83 per head. In the following year it was 0'86; in 1858 it fell . 
to 0°82 ; in 1859 it was 0°84; and in 1860 it was o'74. Then came 
an alteration in the duty from 8s. to tos., and a decided fall in 
quantity from 0°74 to 0°68 ando’65. Next year it rese to 0°66, and 
in the following year to 0°69; and it had gone on with various altera- 
tions up to the present time until it had risen to o-gt per head of the 
population. There had been greater fluctuations at various periods 
other than those he had spoken of as being concurrent with the 
alteration of the duty, thereby showing that the difference in the 
quantity of drinks consumed must be attributed to other causes 
than the alteration of the duty. In 1866 it was 075, and 1868 it 
went down to 0-70; but the most remarkable increase that had 
taken place was in the years 1872 and 1873, which seemed to 
indicate the setting in of a mania in the country for the consump- 
tion of spirits within those two years. This increase had not been 
accompanied by any diminution of duty, and might, to a certain 
extent, be due to the prosperity of the population. From this he 
reasoned that these fluctuations were not confined to the periods 
when the alteration of duty took place, and that therefore some 
other influence must be at work. Concurrently with the increase 
of the duty on British spirits, there had been a marked fall in the 
duty on foreign spirits. In 1856 the duty on British-made spirits 
was 8s. per gallon, and on foreign spirits, such as brandy, gin, and 
rum, 15s.; but the policy then adopted was that of equalising the 
duty, not only between British-made and foreign spirits, but also 
between the duties of spirits consumed in various parts of the king- 
dom. Previous to that Ireland and Scotland had been always 
aliowed to consume their spirits at half the duty imposed upon 
England. Now, there was no difference on the duty of British and 
spirits imported from the colonies, excepting some kinds of perfumed 
spirits. Adding all the figures together, it would be found that in 
1854 the consumption per head of population was 1°33; in 1855 it 
fell to 0°96; next year it roge suddenly to 11, although the extra, 
2d. duty was in full force, and it had gone on fluctuating. It had 
been down as low as 0°83, which followed on the increase of duty 
on British spirits concurrently with the decrease of duty on foreign 
spirits. The consumption per head for 1873 as high as 1°22 gallon, 
the largest amount ever attained. There was, however, a sheht 
indication this year of a falling off. In 1858, when the duty on 
foreign spirits was I5s. per gallon, the consumption per head was 
0°16; when it was reduced to 8s. 6d. and tos. 5d. it rose to o'lg ; 
the following year with a duty of tos. 5d. it was 0°18: therefore 
there had been a change in the quantity consumed adverse to the 
theory of the alteration of duty which the author had deemed to be 
the cause of it. In regard to wines, he computed from the table 
that in 1859 the consumption was 0°24 per head of the population. 
It had varied, during some years, Well S O23'7, 0°33, 0°35508'36) 
&e., until in 1873 it reached 0°56. Last year the consumption had 
begun to fall off. What to attribute that decrease to it would be 
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hard to say, as there had been no increase in the duty to cause it 
It might be that the vintages had been’ unfavourable in France. 
He thought he was right in saying that the quantity of wine 
imported from France had fallen considerably. He found, from 
some figures in his possession, that the red wine imported from 
France in 1872 was 3,500,000 gallons; in 1875 there were 4,500,000 
gallons, and this year the quantity had fallen to 3,500,000. Con- 
currently with that it would be found that from Portugal in 1872 
there were imported 4,000,000 gallons; in 1873, 4,097,000; and 
this year 3,742,000. From Spain there were imported, in 1872, 
8,400,000 gallons; in 1878, 9,500,coo gallons; last year, only 
7,500,000. He held that these remarkable fluctuations were 
utterly irrespective of the alteration in the rate of duty. Whilst 
thus disputing the conclusions at which the author of the paper had 
arrived, he agreed with him entirely in the measures he proposed to 
adopt. He held that those who were determined to have spirits 
should be made to pay for the luxury. Thus those whose consump- 
tion was moderate would not be immoderately contributing to the 
national resources, and those who by immoderate use were the 
means of filimg our gaols and workhouses, might not unfairly be 
made to provide for the expenses their vices occasioned. It was a 
fact worthy of notice, that the consumption of intoxicating liquors 
had so increased in this country that in the interval that elapsed 
between the negotiations of the Alabama claims and their final 
settlement, the whole of the money was raised by the growth of the 
duty upon spirits and intoxicating liquors. His advice to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be to gradually and steadily 
raise the duty upon spirits, so that those who must have the dele- 
terious compound would be made to pay the penalty, and by so 
doing would be contributing in larger measure to the resources of 
the country. If, on the contrary, by raising the duties there should 
be, as Mr. Burns thought, a diminution of consumption, then every- 
body should be ready to endorse the opinion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the advance in wealth would far exceed in 
value any advance in revenue. ‘Therefore there could not be a 
safer thing than to increase the duty on spirits, either to effect an 
increase in revenue or a diminution of that which was a national 
curse. ‘The proper policy would be to attempt to create a surplus, 
not to provide for the national wants, but to reduce the national 


debt. 


Mr. R. B. Martin said it would be interesting to know the 
difference which has been made in the retail price of intoxicating 
liquors, by the duty which has been imposed upon them at different 
times. It seemed to him that the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors was affected more by the prosperity of the country and the 
rate of wages, than by the amount of duty put upon them. He 
thought that until the population was far better fed than they were 
now, it was idle to suppose that their drinking propensities could 
be very much lessened. Years ago drinking among the upper 
classes was far more fashionable than it was now; and it was not 
until eating became more of a science that drinking habits were 
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diminished. He felt sure that the craving for drink was, to an 
empty stomach, to a certain degree a natural one. 


Mr. Jevna, in referring to the remarks of the author on illicit 
distillation, said it appeared to him that the deductions on this 
head were not complete without some notice or estimate of what 
would have been the result of an increased ratio of duty, which 
would render illicit distillation more profitable, and of a reduction of 
duty which would render it unprofitable. 


Mr. Wittiam GiiBert endorsed the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Martin as to the drinking habits of the last generation. 
Nothing was more common then than for a gentleman to have one 
or two bottles of wine at his dinner. This had completely died out, 
and improvement he thought was due ina great measure to the 
establishment of general institutions and clubs. If similar con- 
sideration were shown to the working man, it would havea great, 
tendency to diminish his drinking habits. He had gone somewhat 
deeply into the subject, and he found, from the returns of the 
Reform, the Atheneum, and the Carlton Clubs, that the average 
expenditure for wine, beer, and spirits would be about ts. 6d. per 
head. It might be said that the members of these clubs. had an 
opportunity of drinking at home. That was true; still, he main- 
tained that the English gentleman of the present day was perhaps 
the most sober man in Hurope. last spring when in Paris, where 
he joined the French Temperance Association, he obtained the 
returns of the five principal clubs in Paris; and he found that the 
expenditure per head at dinner was from Ios, to 15s. per head for 
wine. When aman went intoaclub he was not obliged to have 
any drink, unless he liked it, whereas if he went into a public-house 
he must. He thought that one of the greatest facilities that could 
have been given for drinking habits amongst ladies, was the selling 
of wine in grocers’ shops. It was a positive fact that, at the present 
time, the drinking habits not only among women of the working 
classes, but also of the higher classes, was lamentably on the 
increase. Another result of the habit of drinking was increasing 
lunacy. The inspector-general of lunatics in France had discovered 
that in that country the consumption of alcohol had doubled in 
twenty years, and that lunacy, homicide, and suicide had increased 
in the same proportion; and he had no doubt the same rule would 
apply to England. He instanced several lunatic asylums that had 
recently been built, and had to be enlarged in order to provide 
accommodation for the increasing number of lunatics. From a 
conversation he had with a member of the Asylums’ Board, he 
gathered that lunacy was on the increase, and that 54 per cent. 
of the lunacy in this country was to be attributed to intoxication. 
He believed that if the question of intemperance was taken up in 
regard to the effect it had on the moral condition of the people, 
great benefit would result. 


Mr. Witi1am SavnpeErs said there was one phase of the question 
that struck him, namely, the effect of the consumption of alcoholic 
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liquors upon other trades in the locality. He should have been glad 
if the lecturer had given any information on that point, although no 
doubt it would be difficult to obtain. During the visit of Father 
Mathew to Jreland, in certain districts nearly all the working 
people took the pledge, and in one particular district it was found 
that while the consumption of alcoholic liquors diminished to the 
extent of 400l. per month, the consumption of other articles in the 
shops increased to double that amount, A similar instance occurred 
at Knottingley, when afew years since efforts were made to put a 
“stop to drunkenness in that neighbourhood. He could not quite 
agree with a remark made bya previous speaker that drunkenness 
among the upper classes had decreased. He had occasion sometimes 
to visit the clubs, and he thought that 1s. 6d. represented a very 
small portion of the alcoholic liquors consumed by gentlemen 
frequenting them. He could not help seeing on some occasions that 
the effects of alcoholic liquors were much more manifest on the 
gentlemen who entered at 10 or 11 o’clock at night after ‘“ dining 
out; with which of course the 1s. 6d. had nothing to do. During 
the last debate in the House of Commons on the subject of the new 
licensing bill, he was told by one of the officers of the House that in 
any of the ordinary thoroughfares in London there would not be 
found so large a proportion of people the worse for liquor at 
11 o’clock at night as would be found in the lobbies and anterooms 
of the House of Commons. He confessed that from this and other 
facts which came under his observation, he could not take the same 
view as the gentleman who said that the amount of drinking among 
the working classes had very materially decreased. 


Mr. J. T. Hamurox said he should lke to offer one word to 
soothe the apprehensions of those present who had heard so dismal 
an account of the spread of idiotcy and insanity in this country, 
following on the consumption of intoxicating liquors. At the census 
there was a special inquiry into the number of idiots and imbeciles, 
and the result was that their numbers were not proved to have been 
increasing. in proportion to population. The simple conclusion 
arrived at was that a much larger number had come under the care 
of the State in well ordered and appropriate institutions. 


Mr. Gurnur said he could not help thinking that a large or even 
a small increase in the duties would lead to a revival of the worst 
cases of smuggling. If he was not mistaken, this point had been 
lost sight of by previous speakers. 


Mr. D. J. Kunnetty, referring to the remarks of previous 
speakers, said that as lunacy had become very much a legal 
question of late years, he believed that the apparent increase in the 
number of lunatics referred to, had been the result of judgments 
given in some of the courts. He should like to know the real object 
of the paper that had been read. He thought, bowever, that if the 
facts stated by the lecturer were true and were really borne out by 
statistics, his argument as to the consumption of spirits being 
affected by the rates was a sound one. The question was, what was 
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to be done? He had given the subject a little attention, and had 
marked in his boyhood the moral change effected in Ireland by the 
instrumentality of Father Mathew. It was acknowledged in all 
civilised parts of the world that where temperance had been intro- 
duced it had effected good, although it should be remembered that 
every nation of the world, civilised or uncivilised, indulged in some 
sort of intoxicating liquor. The question to be considered in this 
country was, to what extent every man should be indulged so as to 
hit the happy medium. 


Mr. Lumusy, Q.C., thought it would be well if the Rev. Dawson 
Burns would turn his attention to the “Judicial Statistics,” and 
give an abstract of the convictions there recorded for smuggling and 
breaches of the excise laws, and showing also what effect the duties 
had upon those offences; and what, relatively, the effect those 
offences had upon the consumption and the returns. Such an 
abstract would, in his opinion, form a good accompaniment to the 


paper. 


Captain Craicte said there were degrees of intoxicating spirit 
in several liquors that had not been referred to in the paper, and for 
one of those liquors—beer—he wished to enter a plea, as that 
beverage, he considered, was a food as well asa drink, and con- 
tained ingredients that were necessary to a large proportion of the 
population of this country. In drawing conclusions from the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors, it should be considered whether 
the increased consumption was of spirits or beer. If there was any 
alteration it should be one which would favour a drink which, when 
unadulterated, was so purely national, so little intoxicating, and so 
well adapted to a large proportion of the inhabitants of the country. 
With reference to the spread of idiotcy and lunacy, he thought it 
would be in the recollection of some present that some of the 
evidence given before the Committee of the House of Commons two 
years ago on “habitual drunkards,” pointed very strongly to the 
consumption of gin as one particular source of idiotcy. There was 
a peculiar feature connected with gin, which in the case of other 
spirits did not hold good. 


Dr. Farr said that as far as he could see, the thesis presented 
by the author, that high duties reduced the consumption of spirits, 
was not sustained. He found that the consumption of spirits in Hng- 
land in 1862, when the duty was 10s., was 10,400,000 gallons; and 
invariably down to 1873 the consumption had progressively in- 
creased, under the same duty, to 15,000,000 or 16,000,000 gallons 
in England. In Scotland it had increased from 4,400,000 to 
6,800,000 gallons; and in Ireland from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000: and 
the importation of foreign spirits had increased in the ratio of 
3 to 5, or rather more. He agreed with Captain Craigie as to the 
wholesomeness of beer as a beverage, and its suitableness for men 
engaged in out-door labour. He should be glad if all spirits, wine, 
and beer could be reduced into one form, so that the exact quantity 
of alcohol consumed could be ascertained. The increase in the con- 
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sumption might be attributed to the higher wages now received by 
the working classes. He held that there had been a diminution of 
drunkenness among the upper classes, and that the cases referred 
to by a previous speaker were exceptional ones. Anything to 
diminish drunkenness he would be glad to support. Spirit drinking 
was baneful in a high degree: and he thought the duty on spirits should 
be, as Mr. Bourne suggested, raised as high as it could be without 
encouraging smugeling or illicit distillation. With regard to the 
question which had been.raised as to insanity and idiotey, the census 
no doubt, as Mr. Hammick stated, showed an apparent increase, and 
he (Dr. Farr) had written a paper sometime since on the subject, 
showing that this increase resulted from lunatics being better taken 
care of than they were formerly, and placed in well-appointed 
asylums instead of the workhouses and other places where they 
were often treated with the greatest cruelty. In order to prove 
that there had been an increase in the number of lunatics, it should 
be shown that there had been an increase of the attacks of lunacy. 


Sir James. ANDERSON said that having been in the State of 
Maine, he had an opportunity of cbserving that the law of total 
prohibition had had the effect of changing it from one of the most 
drunken, to one of the most sober States in America. He observed, 
however, that persons of any pusition having money, could obtain 
drink in some secret way; and he, therefore, became averse to 
passing any law that would encourage secret drinking. He was 
rather in favour of the imposition of a high duty upon intoxicating 
liquors, as he thought the obtaining of drmk ought to be made 
more difficult than otherwise; although he was totally opposed to 
prohibition. He thought it would be a very fair act of the State to 
prohibit liquor on board ships, as if such a course were adopted it 
would no doubt save many wrecks. 


Dr. Epuunps thought with Dr. Farr that the percentage of 
alcohol in the various kinds of intoxicating lquors should be the 
basis of all the calculations which were required for revenue and 
other purposes. Sir James Anderson had stated that the pro- 
hibitory law had had the effect of converting one of the most 
drunken into one of the most temperate States, and yet he said he 
was opposed to prohibitory legislation. He (Dr. Edmunds) thought 
it would be difficult to reconcile these two statements. With 
regard to the question of the amount of nutriment in beer, he 
would call Captain Craigie’s attention to the very small portion of 
nutriment there was in a gallon of that beverage, and also to the 
fact that the same amount of nutriment that was contained in a 
pint of beer, could be obtained from a teaspoonful of oatmeal. 
With all due deference to the remarks of Dr. Farr, he would state 
that he had known a good many working men—puddlers and others 
—who had worked upon oatmeal water, which had the advantage of 
supplying all the fluid which was exhaled, of not damaging the 
tissues, and of really providing, at an infinitesimal expenditure, 
more wholesome nutriment than could be obtained from beer. He 
thought that the outcry as to the enormous increase of lunacy was 
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a mere “bogie.” He agreed with Dr. Farr that a great many 
asylums had been erected to meet a new organisation on the part of 
the State, and to make proper provision for lunatics who had 
formerly been crowded together in workhouse wards. With regard 
to drinking among the upper classes, he did not believe that 
education had very much to do with the amount of drunkenness in 
this country. From his own personal experience, and from con- 
versations he had had with other physicians, he was sorry to find 
that there was now an amount of drinking on the part of middle- 
aged ladies that was really alarming. The question of drunken- 
ness, he thought, would come out asa defined mathematical law. 
Given, a man, and given occasions in which he is mixed up with 
drinking usages, and let him be placed in circumstances which 
prevent him from getting comfortable meals, and drunkenness 
would be the result, whether the man was educated or illiterate. 


Dr. Farr said he quite confirmed what Dr. Edmunds had said 
as to the drinking of oatmeal water by the puddlers. He had him- 
self seen instances, and found that the men were better sustained 
than by drinking beer. 


Mr. Bourne said that with regard to the question of illicit 
distillation, he omitted to state that in Scotland and Ireland, where 
the duty on spirits had increased threefold within the last twenty 
years, it had not been found that there was a larger amount of 
illicit distillation than before, so that there was no reason to suppose 
that an addition of 50 per cent. to the duty on spirits would lead to 
an increase of smuggling. Hxtensive smuggling had of late years 
very much decreased, and what smuggling there was now, was of a 
very petty character. 


The Rev. Dawson Burns, in reply to the several speakers, said, he 
had been asked what the drift of his paper really was. He thought 
he had answered that by proving, as he maintained he had done, that 
taxation had a most distinct and sensible effect upon the consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors. He had purposely avoided making any 
proposals as how to diminish the evil of intemperance, keeping as 
nearly as he could to the title of the paper, which was thoroughly 
statistical. He believed, however, that some modified form of 
prohibition, having the thorough consent of those to whom it would 
be applied, would have a most beneficial effect, and would, no doubt, 
meet some of Sir James Anderson’s views. He had no doubt that 
the introduction of tea and coffee had been one very powerful and 
direct means of retarding the increase of the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors; but that had not affected the argument in his 
paper. He had not endeavoured to say that no other cause had 
tended to lessen the consumption, but that there had been a decided 
effect produced by taxation. He had shown by statistics, that in 
spite of the increase of the consumption of tea and coffee, there had 
been a large increase in the consumption of strong drink whenever 
the taxation had been reduced. So far from Mr. Gladstone’s legis- 
lation having had the effect of driving out the stronger drinks by 
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the introduction of lighter wines, he would point out that from 
1858 to 1860 the average annual consumption of all foreign wines, 
including the lighter, was nearly 6,500,000 gallons; whereas in 1873 
_ the consumption of Spanish and Portuguese wines was 10,500,000 
gallons; and whoever had read the evidence given before the 
committee on “habitual drunkards” a few years ago, would find 
that whatever might have been the extended use of clarets, cer- 
tainly among the middle classes there had been a lamentable 
extension of the use of the more potent liquors. Mr. Bourne, 
although arriving at the same conclusions as himself, had questioned 
the validity of his reasoning: but going back fifteen years, previous 
to which there was no doubt great incertitude in the returns owing 
to illicit manufacture, no one could look at the figures he had given 
m his paper without seeing the effect taxation had had upon the 
consumption of liquor. In dealing with the question properly, it 
should be seen how far each individual kind of liquor was affected 
by taxation. In such a case as the one under consideration, it was 
unfair to club the whole together. With regard to the superiority 
of beer over spirits as a beverage, there was no doubt an important 
distinction in regard to the proportion of alcohol, but he would 
state that the hardest physical work in this and other countries, 
was that which was done without beer. Franklin had demon- 
strated many years ago that no man could get any nourishment out 
of beer. In regard to its moral effects, no statesman would dare to 
propose any measures by which the sale of beer and its consump- 
tion should be increased. The effort of 1830 to force an inerease in 
the consumption of beer by driving out spirits, was a grand blunder, 
the result being that the whole nation was almost drowned in a 
fresh flood of intemperance. It was impossible to deal with every 
argument that had been advanced in detail, but he thought that by 
a careful perusal of the paper it would be seen, so far as he had 
endeavoured to sustain any thesis at all, that the facts corroborated 
the conclusions at which he had onrived. 
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It is not my intention to occupy the valuable time of this meeting 
in pointing out the necessity for improving the dwellings of the less 
fortunate classes—a subject in which His Royal Highness the late 
Prince Consort took the deepest interest. On the 4th day of July, 
1848, His Royal Highness visited the first block of buildings 
erected by the association I have the pleasure of representing. My 
object in this paper is to state the results of experience gained in 
the course of the thirty-three years, during which time I have been 
much interested in the subject of improved dwellings, and the 
supervision of them, and their occupants. 

In the year 1841 my attention was first turned to the subject, 
and on the 15th September in that year, the following resolutions 
were passed at a meeting at which the Rev. Henry Taylor, then 
rector of Spitalfields, took the chair :— 

“That an association be formed for the purpose of providing 
‘the labouring man with an increase of the comforts and con- 
““ veniences of life, with full compensation to the capitalist. 

‘That the first object of the association be to erect, rent, or 
‘“ purchase suitable buildings, to be let in compartments, at a mode- 
“rate weekly rent. 

“ That the second object of the association be to erect, rent, or 
‘‘ purchase dormitories for the reception of nightly lodgers. 

‘““ That the third object of the association be to erect, rent, or 
‘“‘ purchase small tenements for families, to be let at a moderate 
“¢ weekly rent.” 

As in the opinion of the promoters it was absolutely necessary 
that the association, to be permanent, should be on the self-support- 
ing principle, much time was devoted during the following four 
years to advocating this principle, which resulted in shares to the 
extent of nearly 20,000/. being taken up during that period. A 
favourable public feeling having been thus created, the provisional 
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committee felt it their duty to apply for a royal charter of incor- 
poration (then the only means of limiting the lability of each share- 
holder to the amount of his shares), and this was granted, upon the 
advice of the late Sir Robert Peel, on the 16th of October, 18465 ; 
and as a feeling then existed that too large a profit should not be 
made out of the class of tenants intended to be benefited, the 
charter limited the rate of dividend to 5 per cent.; any surplus, 
after providing a guarantee fund not exceeding 15,000/., to be 
applied in extension of the object. | 

In the years 1845-44, and subsequently, other societies turned 
their attention to the subject, and at the present time 6,838 improved 
dwellings, capable of containing a population of 32,435, have been 
erected at a cost of about 1,209,359/., by the agencies mentioned in 
the following table, some of whom have still considerable funds in 
hand, and are extending their operations, and are prepared to do so 
still further, when they can obtain sites in suitable localities at a 
reasonable cost. : 


Accommodation in Improved Dwellings Provided by the Undermentioned 



































Agencies. 
Families Individuals Amount of 
Capital 
Aceommodated. | Accommodated. Expended. 
1. Metropolitan Association for Im-" £ 
proving Dwellings of Industrious 1,060 5,206 189,028 
Oissen i chin ce ee 
2. Society for Improving Gorditian of } ~ 
Labeuring Classes presets +: — sgt 36,407 
3 St. George’s, Hanover Square, Paro- 
chia] Association for Improving 67 240 6,000 
Dwellings of Labouring Classes.... 
4. Marylebone Association for Impro- 
ving Dweliings of Industrious 572 2,860 28,203 
lasceel tes onthe. tah hc Peohc eee 
5. Strand Buildings Company ................ 38 200 5,000 
6. Central Dwellings Improvement ae 800 eee: 
WOT PAM ys Aes ed ees aes ane ee onare oes 
7. London Labourers’ Dwellings Society 383 1,915 50,294 
8. Trustees of Peabody’s Gift to the % : 
DondoneP oor’ tcc ines tcennen 954 a 8ke ghenee 
9. Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Se sot inaglt ches betes thee Oea ee = 4527 cee FIRTER 
10. The Baroness Burdett Coutts. ............ 189 694 24,000 
MOS): Bréake, Waqe’../.. hk eee 108 700 10,000 
22... Walliam: Gabbe; Hsqe ....:...ciac.ccsgcosedenet 175 660 36,500 
13. The Corporation of the City of London 180 849 54,000 
14. Countess of Ducie, J. Ruskin, Esq., 2 
TEST) JES. 0: Caen nae a “i #200 RACY 
15. Right Hon. Russell Gurney, M.P. .... JO 4k 2.4.00 
1G. Wn Me ee AG. os sin csosinndennncdodevonnne 108 540 
P7sGiNeweom eg hh eA 93 465 3 
18; Myr. Metthew Allen: icc. cicndiovtincmtens 126 630 18,860 
19, Sir Sydney Waterlow, Bart., M.P. .... 95 475 12,500 
‘ # Buildings in course of erection for 422 families. ¥ Lbid., for 462 families. 


¢ Infor mation not received at time of printing. 
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Accommodation tn Improved Dwellings—Contd. 


Families Individuals ee 
apita 
Accommodated. | Accommodated. Expended. 
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ORY 9 ha ESS sash sche snssuosesneiog: 35 140 5,689 
le Mire. LR Prige iy... <.25..shasucke bcs sssiebongdeasts 61 230 9,085 
AMI LES) MOISE os acBohn waa graPenosenensathe convenes 100 500 10,000 
BaP RANG TUS cay coe Meee adhc te sdvsculendedncant 80 400 ¥ 
24, J. H. Bedford, Golden Lane, Old * % % 
SO Br cette es ive eg ete sncpshsthcs ink 
620” Brewers Company s.-(oct.i...csechssneeccosease 24 120 6,495 
eorsDushy of ‘Cornwall 5.2.8. ayant: 50 250 11,451 
27. Jewish and East London Model 145 , 
Lodging House Association ........ 4 pEe? 
Oe, Mraeil, SRE. < thts. cers eavessesteeds oagt east 16 80 2,300 
6,838 32,435 1,209,359 





2 Information not received at time of printing. 





Of ene Aveellings the Metropolitan Association, at an expense 
of 189,000/., has erected 1,060, which provide accommodation for 
upwards of 5,300 persons; and it is on my knowledge of the con- 
struction of these dwellings, and supervision of the tenants occupy- 
ing them, that I more particularly base the statements I am about 
to make. For convenience sake, I shall divide my paper into two 
parts, the first relating to Health, the second to Morals. 


Part I. 


I shall first direct attention to the rate of mortality in these 
improved dwellings belonging to the Metropolitan Association. 
During the last eight years it has not exceeded 14 per 1,000, 
whereas the rate of mortality in the metropolis generally has been 
upwards of 24 per 1,000. 

In the following tables I have given the causes of death that 
have happened in the improved dwellings of the Metropolitan 
Association in the eight years ending March, 1874, classified under 
distinct heads. 

In classifying the causes of death, and in compiling and eluci- 
dating the matter contained in these tables, I am indebted to 
Dr. Guy, the President of this Society, whose friendship I have 
enjoyed since my early efforts to establish this movement. 

I may here observe that the causes of death are returned to me 
monthly by the superintendent of each lodging house; and that his 
information can be corroborated by the surgeon in attendance, or 
the district registrar, if necessary. 

The first table shows the causes of the deaths that have 
happened within the walls of the model lodging houses of the 
Metropolitan Association in the eight years ending March, 1874, 


grouped in the order of the Registrar-General’s reports. 
D2 
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TABLE I.—Causes of Death during the Eight Years ending 1874. 





Years ending March 











Disease. Total. 


1867.| 1868.; 1869.| 1870.) 1871.) 1872.| 1873.| 1874. 









































Zymotic— 
Small OK Fier aiotves — | — | — | — 4 4, a ae 8 
IMGABIES | sae. i sien etecs I ib I | Z i 3 4 14 
Scarlet fever ............ Z — 2 4, Gi 1 I —— 17 
DgPH EHP la ....22 0020. h4. — 1 H —}/—]—}—] — 2 
Qui SOY © 021. Krcprsev.eets | ee ee —/}/—/}]—}]— I 
Cie oh SMe ae ae ee I 1 — 2 1 | — I a 6 
Whooping cough . l — | 4 35) =| 2 3 ‘| 13 
Continued fever........ — ! = 1 3 2 I on 8 
Diarra — 5 ict 4 — 2 iL 2 4, 2 2 17 
GNOLEIE: > op Aasce ots ess 2 i — | — | — | — | — | — 3 
Rheumatic gout....... — | — | — | — | — | — I — I 
Mariish® Wa. fteeker tees I — | — | — So I 
Constitutional— 
Dro psi cectsess satseennes 3 2 3 1 2 2 2 3 18 
Came iekcertncaaa toot: ~ —_ — — — 1 i sae 2 
SCUOMUE cccesereianee shes — | — | — | — 1 aa eet hs : 
Tabes mesenterica....| 1 — — — — 2 I i e 
OR ISTS PS. sarir. cee 9 8 f2 526 9 9 i 3 77 
Hydrocephalus ........ I 2 — | —}] — | — | — 3 
Local— 
Cephalttis — ..icconsrvane: I a I aa 2 i I 2 
IDODIERY Ak goses ie: 2 =. I — p> — jie I di 5 
Paralysis: .:.2 anime — 3 = de 1 I 2 7 
Convulsions ............ 2 5 6 4, et oO 4 6 37 
Brain disease, &ce. ....) — 2 3 2 I — 2 1 II 
Heart 3 ainsi ah 2 4 2 I 1 2 1 {4 
ISrOMCMibis” 2io.. eck... 3 8 CL MZ amar yg O14 4 | ai 44 
Pneumonia ................ 3 3 2 Ae | 3 iE 3 3 22 
ST AON oi slat orate L — 3 — Pi te bee 2 if 10 
Lung disease, &e. ....) 1 — | —|j — |] — 1 — 1 3 
Peribomitis. 6...c1..0008%: — |e ey ea I — i 
Stricture of intestines, &c.|_ — — — —_— I 2 ao 3) 6 
Pistalacests eons te. — dL —}—};—]}]—}]—] — I 
SM AUMGICE > -< soues.coregnce. a I 1 —|}— 2 
Liver disease, &e. .....| — ai — | — | — | — I — a 
Dighovesh ice ec. takes Sad ee eae ae 1 — | — 1 
Phiegmos, osc... = 1 scab hs ae 2 1 I 1 6 
AbsCesS oo... Sah — }|—}—]— 1 — I at 2 
Developmental— 
Premature birth........ 2 — | — | — | — | me per se 2 
yi 0 kal ag eae seer ee I aS I 3 SS 4 — g 
-Wia vt clcihe 16 Scans pene aaa 1 — I — 1 1 I 7 
Atrophy and debi- f 
Tite Holiage) cc 3 clk cw teas pal eee ab ee 23 
Violence and Accident- 
Concussion of brain | — i I Kini pb or I ae: 2 
Injury to spine ........ pS nS ee ee eee ny ee age 1 : 
GuFOCHtLON <ccccecsee-c| —— | —" | eee ee 7 : 
Suicidesgsasaees- ake. EER oie eee co ee oer eee i: no ae se i 
47 | 40 63 60 | 65 62 61 54 | 457 
Cause net stated............ ~~ —!]— I --- I ik 5 
otal rts 47°) 47 1°63) 160 1166 9 O28 62) 5b eae 
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The second table presents a summary of these causes of death 
in the five leading classes adopted by the Registrar-General. 


Tase 1I.—Classified List of Causes of Death. 





Years ending March 
Classes of Disease. Total. 


1867.| 1868.) 1869.| 1870.| 1871.) 1872.| 1873.| 1874. 


| ee | ee ee | | ee | ee | | | Es 














1. Zymotic diseases ....) 12 Some i one ual ls ion eet co ain ae! ss 7 gt 
2. Constitutional ........ Pa tls NO po de OP ne. Ea eae 7 4106 
aoa A bs. ece Hal 24 Ne 28h Bae ga BEE oa le Ba Maus 
4. Developmental ........ a 2 i) 6 2 3 9g 5) 41 
5) 


— 1 ij — — 1 I 2 6 





. Violent and acci- 
5 (Ss eres 





47 | 45 | 63 60 | 65 |-62. | 624 | 54 | 459 
Cause not stated ......... — 25) = = ee I 1 5 














47 47 63 60 66 62 62. | 55 462 








The figures of this table show the fluctuations which present 
themselves in all similar returns, which fluctuations are set forth in 
the annexed summary of the highest and lowest figures in each 


Sroup >— : 

















Lowest. Highest. 
AY MOtiC Ciseases sn..0csis0-« 5 19 
Constitutional”... wats sascs. 7 17 
eee. Pont ccnsce ee aestores fae s 14 33 
Developmental 5:0... 2 9 
Violent and aecidental ........ i 2 





The next table in order (Table III) shows for the seven years, 
1867-73, the proportion per 1,000 of the five leading classes of 
disease in the model lodging houses, compared with the mortality 

- from the same causes in the metropolis. 


TABLE III. 





Model Lodging Houses. The Metropolis. 


Maximum.| Minimum.| Mean. | Mean. | Maximum.! Minimum. 

















HT ARGU Ji i. Teves hn cwehces 292 TLL 209 244 | 284 199 
2. Constitutional..............-: 2,83 222 248 gt 202 Wy 
POISE Srcotia ls ntauateisiins cdaeess 493 298 451 418 4638 396 
4. Developmental ............. 145 31 go a3 126 106 
5. Violent and accidental = se Zi 34 37 ay 
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In this table the less proportional number of deaths from 
zymotic and developmental diseases, and from violence, is observ- 
able. 

The next table (Table IV) exhibits the death-rate per 1,000 in 
the model lodging houses, compared with that prevailing in Hng- 
land, chief English towns, London, and its five leading districts. 

These figures show the death-rate—a sanitary test to which so 
much attention has lately been given—to be more favourable among 
the population of our model lodging houses, than in England, in 
London, or in any of our London districts, during the five years to 
which the comparison is necessarily hmited. There is not one year 
in which the death-rate prevailing in the model lodging houses is 
not much lower than in England and in the country, city, and town 
districts with which it is brought into comparison. Take, for 
instance, the healthy year 1868, it shows a death-rate in the model 
lodging houses of 15 per 1,000, the most favourable figure for any 
mixed population of male and female being 22, a difference of 7 per 
1,000 in favour of the model dwellings. Or take the less healthy 
years 1867 and 1869. The model lodging houses show a death-rate 
of 18 for both years, and the others a minimum of 22, a difference 
of 4 per 1,000. Butif we substitute, in the case of the chief towns, 
of London, and of its districts, the most unfavourable for the most 
favourable death-rate, we have a difference in favour of the model 
dwellings of 26 — 15 = 11; 25 —18=7; and 28 — 18 = 10. 


TaBLE IV.— Deaths per 1,000 from all Causes in Model Lodging Houses, 
in England, and in London, during the Five Years ending 1871. 





Years ending. 


1867. 1868. 1869. | 1870. 1871; 











Model lodging houses ................ 18 15 18 16 17 

All England (males) _..............:. 23 23 24. 24 2 
3 (femailes).........:...05. a 21 21 22 at 
iy chief towns _...... 24. 24, 25 25 25 
5 honden 2 .sc.cgo 23 24, 25 24 25 
e west district ........ 22 22 22 24 22 
Ae WOR EN T wercnceerantenske 26 23 24 24: 26 
5 eombral —vctiecitiss ae 26 a7 26 26 
a GASH A eucscatnctecseates 24 26 28 295 26 
2 [ICLUNA ce Ce benee pte 22, 23 24 24 24 











But as it may be objected that the death-rate would be no test 
of the sanitary state of our model lodging houses if, on inquiry, it 
should turn out that the ages of the inmates differ widely from 
those of the general population of London, I caused a Census of the 
population of our model lodging houses to be taken on the 21st day 
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of last December, under the two heads of inmates under 10 years 
and above 10 years of age. ‘Table V shows the result of this 
inquiry. In every 1,000 inmates, 330 were under 10, and 670 above ; 
while in the population of London the ages were distributed as 
237 per 1,000 under 10, and 763 above 10, 

These figures differ from each other more widely than might 
have been expected. They show that, when compared with the 
rest of the inhabitants of London of all classes, the inmates of our 
model lodging houses constitute a young population. 

But this census of the population of the lodging houses of the 
Metropolitan Association has enabled me to proceed a step further 
in the work of analysis. Having already ascertained the number 
of deaths for the year ending March, 1874, under the two cate- 
gories of deaths under 10 and above 10, and having also a return 
of the average population of the year, I was able to make the 
calculation shown in Table VI to ascertain the death-rate under 
10 years, and to compare it with that prevailing at the same period 
of life in the general population of the metropolis. It will be seen 
by this table that while the death-rate of children under 10 years 
of age in the lodging houses of the Metropolitan Association (based 
upon ascertained deaths and calculated average population) was 
24 per 1,000, it was nearly 48 per 1,000 for the general population 
of London. 

That this favourable death-rate under 10 years of age does not 
arise from’a low birth-rate leading to a low ratio of infants and 
young children, is a just inference from the ascertained facts that 
the birth-rate in the lodging houses of the Metropolitan Association 
for the seven years ending 1874, was 36 per 1,000, or 1°5 per 1,000 
im excess of the London birth-rate of 34°5 per 1,000. 

If it should be objected that the comparisons now made between 
the model lodging houses and the general population of London are 
wanting in exactness, inasmuch as the year 1874 is compared with 
the year 1871, and the population of the model lodging houses as 
used in the calculation is an average of the year, it will suffice 
to state that in any case the figures for the model lodging houses 
and general London population are so wide apart as to justify the 
assertion that the population of the model lodging houses is much 
more healthy than that of the mixed population of London of all 
classes. 

I may add, that in these favourable figures—24 per 1,000 for 
persons under 10 years of age, 8} per 1,000 for persons above that 
age, and less than 14 per 1,000 for all ages—we have a high 
standard of healthiness with which to compare the death-rate cf 
members of the working class generally; for the inmates of these 
model houses always undergo a twofold process of selection; that is 
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to say, the inmates first select the model lodging houses as har- 
monising with their own decent tastes, and are then chosen from a 
larger list of applicants, according to the discretion of the managers 
of those institutions. 


Tanne V.—Population of Model Lodging Houses (1874) Under and Above 
10 Years of Age, compared with that of the Metropolis at the same Ages, 
1871. 

























































































Population. Per 1,000: 

Under 10. Above 10. Under 10. Above 10. 
Model lodging houses 1,290 2,619 330 670 
Metropolis <!!s..hcnac 772,315 2,481,945 237 763 

TasBueE VI. 

Model Lodging Houses. London. 

pee Average Population, | Deaths, Death-rate -Death-rate 

: | Year ending per 1,000, 
Year ending March, 1874. | March, 1874. per 1,000. 1871. 
Under 10... 1,290 + 4a © 38 32 24°04 47°66 
Above 10........ 2,619 + 82% = 2,701 23 851 17°57 
3,909 +123 = 4,032 5d 13°64 24°60 





* Proportionate addition required to raise the population at the date of the 
census (21st December, 1874) to the average population of the year ending 
March, 1874. 





In the table which follows (Table VII), the ages of the inmates 
of our lodging houses, and the average size of the families accom- 
modated, are contrasted with the inhabitants of England and 
Wales. It results from these comparisons :— 

1. That the population is a young one. 

2. That it is an increasing one. 

3. That the small number above 60, among whom a high mor- 
tality would naturally prevail, must m some degree counterbalance 
the high number under 10, at which also a high death-rate prevails. 

4, But that, considering the large excess of young children, the 
low death-rate is a strong indication of wholesomeness even when 
full weight is given to the comparatively small number of old 
men. 
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Taste VII.—Ages of the Inmates of the Lodging Houses of the Metro- 
polttan Association, compared with those of the Population of the 
Metropolis; also the Number in Family with that of England and 
Wales. 























Excess or Defect in 
oe London. Model 
Lodging Houses. Lodging Houses. 
Wns 10> iecdiaiiacs 330 237 + 93 
ONE ORGO” Soh s.5.5.5hsoccsceodes 638 701 — 63 
EMD OVE’ OO het. csisecdtbesssendsns 32 62 = 30 
Average to a family, model lodging house ................ Aon 
ss d Dyas0e ENG Ma Men aaa men + 7 Ses er 4°41 


The reduced rate of mortality shown in the preceding tables is 

but part of the advantage accruing to the tenants of our model 
dwellings. ‘There must be a saving of disease as well as a decrease 
of deaths. If we assume that for each person dying there are only 
two persons afflicted with disease so severe as to prevent them from 
following their ordinary occupations, the advantage conferred upon 
them in the shape both of economy of time and economy of expense 
must be very considerable. : 
Another material fact has been elucidated in the erection of 
improved dwellings by the Metropolitan Association. I allude to 
the comparatively small space which they occupy, even if we include 
the large court-yards left for recreation and ventilation. When 
we consider the diminished rates of mortality and disease which 
accrue to the tenants in them, notwithstanding that the average 
population is at least four times more to the acre than in the most 
densely populated parts of the metropolis, we have an irresistible 
argument in favour of the increase and extension of this class ot 
buildings. 

In Westminster, which is the most densely populated part of 
the metropolis, the population is only 235 persons to the acre; 
whereas in the dwellings provided by the Metropolitan Association, 
including in the areas the large court-yards and gardens attached, 
the average 1s 1,140 tothe acre; and yet the rates of mortality 
and disease are at the low figures just stated.* 

The total area of land occupied by the eight buildings in flats 
of the Metropolitan Association, accommodating 817 families in 
crowded parts of the metropolis, is 156,732 superficial feet, and 
of this 74,620 superficial feet only are covered by the improved 


* In one instance (that of the Farringdon Road Buildings) the population is 
1,625 to the acre. 
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dwellings, five, six, and seven storeys high, the remaining 82,112 


feet being devoted to play-grounds for the children, and for improved, 


ventilation. It is therefore obvious, that if the promoters of the 
various metropolitan improvements were compelled, under their 
respective Acts of Parliament, to reserve sites for improved dwellings 
in the immediate locality from which they displace so many of 
the labouring population, such improvements might be carried 
on, not only without injury, but with great benefit to the working 
classes. 


Parr II. 


But this great decrease in the rate of mortality and disease, and 
less space occupied by the improved dwellings, are not the only 
benefits which have been developed by this movement; and this 
brings me to the second part of my paper. I allude to the check 
given to immorality and crime. 

I do not here allude to any interference or intrusion upon the 
privacy of families, as such does not take place ; but my experience 
and remarks are simply in support of the view, that if bad 
characters have not places where they can take shelter, conceal 
stolen goods, and carry on their malpractices, their evil doings 
will be seriously affected as regards themselves, and beneficially as 
regards the community at large. The improved dwellings of the 
Metropolitan Association have elucidated this point in the facilities 
they afford for the detection and suppression of crime. 

The Metropolitan Association has twelve sets of dwellings in 
different parts of the metropolis, which have accommodation for a 
population of 5,300, or an average of near 420 persons at cach 
establishment. At each of these establishments a superintendent 
resides to collect rents, supervise, and make himself generally 
useful; and there is a labourer to execute repairs, also residing 
on the premises. ‘These men, in performing their duties, become 
acquainted with the tenants, their occupations, and pursuits, and 
soon detect any drunkards, brawlers, prostitutes, receivers of stolen 
goods, or other bad characters, who occasionally resort to improved 
dwellings to evade suspicion. 

Many years ago several such characters were brought under 
my notice, and were detected and sent away. 

About twenty years ago, in cne of the dwellings of the Associa- 
tion in Spitalfields, fortunately fire-proof, a working distiller estab- 
lished himself, with his ¢lliezt stuli—the rent was regularly brought 
down to the collector to avoid his seeing inside the door of the 
tenant’s rooms, and all went on most regularly until a shoemaker, 
an old excise pensioner, living in one of the basement dwellings, 
stated his suspicion to the collector that there was at times a strong 


er 
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smell of “‘wash’’ from the drains; this led to inquiry and inspection 
of the rooms, when the still was found. The flooring was deeply 
charred by the fire. 

A case has recently come under my notice, of one of the tenants 
of the Association being found secreted, with another man, in the 
Workman’s Club-house recently erected by the Duke of Westminster 
in the Belvedere Road, Pimlico, for the purpose of stealing some 
lead which was stored there. They were convicted and sentenced 
to a term of three months’ imprisonment by the magistrate, and the 
fact becoming known among the tenants at the buildings, an outcry 
was soon raised by them in defence of their property in the wash- 
houses, &c., and the rest of the family were sent away. With this 

-exception few cases of this kind have come under my notice for 
many years. 


Having stated some of the benefits arising from the improved 
dwellings-— 

1. In the decrease in the rate of mortality and disease ; 

2. The less area occupied by them, and the greater number of 
persons provided for, notwithstanding the large spaces set apart for 
recreation and ventilation ; 

3. The facilities they afford for the detection and suppression of 
crime,—I venture now to offer some suggestions for their extension ; 
and as I propose first to call attention to the necessity of providing 
sites in advisable situations and at a moderate cost, it is necessary 
that I should state the ground rents paid by the Metropolitan 
Association for the sites of their dwellings. 

The ground rents, or cost of land alone, of the dwellings of the 
Metropolitan Association, vary from 14d. to 1s.6d. per fanvily per 
week, according to locality. In Spitalfields they are 2d. per family 
per week; near Golden Square, Regent Street, they are 1s. 6d. per 
family per week; but in the latter locality wages are higher, and 
the tenants living near their work are saved much time, fatigue, 
and expense in going to and from their work, and in being able to 
take their meals with their families instead of at the public 
house. 

To facilitate the obtaining sites, the assistance of Parliament 
may be required to give compulsory powers to purchase and pull 
down many of the existing dens of disease and crime, and erect 
improved dwellings; and in support of the expediency of this 
assistance being granted, | avail myself of the information con- 
tained in a report presented to the Committee of the Charity 
Organisation Society, on November, 1873, by a special committee 
on metropolitan dwellings. In that report it is stated that: ‘ In 
“the year 1866 the town council of Glasgow obtained an Act of 
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‘“‘ Parliament, which was renewed in the year 1871 enabling the 
‘lord provost, magistrates, and council of that city, to take lands 
‘‘ and houses compulsorily, to erect new buildings, and dispose of 
“the same; to erect and maintain houses specially adapted for 
‘“‘ the working classes, to borrow for these purposes a maximum of 
‘7+ million sterling; to charge interest for the sum borrowed on 
‘‘ the town rates, levying an annual rate for the purpose of the act 
‘“ not exceeding 6d. in the pound. | 

‘““The report goes on to state that up to the month of 
“ June, 1872, upwards of one million sterling had been expended 
‘‘ on properties, a portion of which had been profitably resold, while 
‘the greater part was provisionally held and let, but in an 
‘improved condition, and yiclding 24,o00/. per annum. 

“In the course of these operations seats of contagious fever 
“had been extirpated, haunts of prostitutes, of crime, and of 
‘‘intemperance had been broken up or restricted, and streets of 
‘‘new houses and shops of various kinds had been erected, but 
‘“‘ with due regard to the accommodation of the working classes. 

‘“‘ At the outset, the town council had contemplated a rate of 
“‘ 6d. in the pound, and a loss on the whole transaction of 200,0001., 
“ but the 6d. rate was only requisite for a single year; it was kept 
‘‘at 4d. for two years, and had since been reduced to 3d., with the 
‘‘ prospect of soon being fixed at 2d., while the capital loss was not 
‘“‘ expected to exceed 50,000/. at most. 

‘The process of demolition was protected by a provision in the 
‘act, which prohibited the ejectment of more than 500 of the 
“population at once, without a certificate from the sheriff that 
‘“ accommodation for the number removed was obtainable in the 
‘neighbourhood. 

“Tmprovements in Edinburgh have been prosecuted under a 
‘‘local act granted in 1867, based on the same principle as that of 
‘Glasgow, aud containing similar provisions. The results have 
‘ been equally satisfactory. 

“Tn only one case has the town council exercised the power of 
“ erecting buildings, commercial enterprise having at once under- 
‘taken the requisite amount of work. In that instance a block of 
‘‘ model buildings for working men was erected which was eagerly 
“ bought up by skilled mechanics, showing the high appreciation of 
‘improved dwellings, and the benefits attached to the possession of 
‘“‘ house property entertained by that class.” 

In the Liverpool Sanitary Amendment Act of 1864 the 
principle of compensation is admitted, and has greatly contributed 
to facilitate the work of closing and removing obnoxious structures, 
by which the sanitary condition of the town bas been much 
improved, 
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Such being the beneficial result developed by the existing 
improved dwellings, and the working of the Acts already passed 
with the object of facilitating the destruction of fever dens, the 
haunts of thieves, and erecting improved dwellings, I would suggest 
that Parliament should confer similar benefits on this metropolis, 
vesting the necessary powers in the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the Corporation of the City of London; and should an addi- 
tional 1d. or 2d. in the pound for this purpose be included in the 
precepts from time to time issued by those bodies, such additional 
charge would soon be amply recouped by a reduction in the rates at 
present occasioned by disease and crime. 

The present rateable value of property in the metropolis is nearly 
21,000,000/.—a rate of 1d. in the pound would produce nearly 
90,000/., or sufficient to pay the interest on 2,000,000/., and redeem 
the principal in forty years, if the money was raised at 34 per cent.; 
2,000,000/. would go a long way in paying simply the difference 
between the purchase money of the land and the sum received on 
resale, and 2,000,000/. applied in the mode suggested, would 
remove very many of the present dens of disease and crime. 

The erection of improved dwellings might also be materially 
assisted by empowering the Public Works Loan Commissioners to 
make advances at a reduced rate, say 34 per cent., or such rate as 
the Commissioners of the Treasury deem necessary in order to 
enable the loan to be made without loss to the Exchequer, as they 
are at present empowered to do under the Public Health Act for 
sanitary purposes. 

Another mode in which the Government can materially assist 
this movement is by rendering it compulsory upon all the railway 
companies to carry working men at the rate of 1d. for at least 
10 miles, as some are obliged to do at present; and it should be 
compulsory on existing railway companies to give such facilities on 
lines the construction of which was sanctioned without such clauses 
being inserted in their Acts. 

Of the fact that bricklayers, carpenters, engineers, and others 
working at sixty-three different trades carried on in London, will 
avail themselves of the opportunity of living 7 or 8 miles out of town, 
the Metropolitan Association have had eight years experience in the 
164 cottages they erected in the year 1866 in the parish of Becken- 

ham, the tenants of which are paying 2s. a-week for railway fares, in 
consequence of clauses compelling the railway company to carry at 
workmen’s fares not having been inserted in the Act empowering 
them to form that line. 

In drawing attention to cottages in the country, I fully admit 
the great necessity for erecting improved dwellings in London; still 
if one tithe, or even one-twentieth, part of the working men will rise 
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at 5 in the morning to return to wholesome recreation in their 
gardens in the evening, which eight years’ experience of the Metro- 
politan Association proves that men following sixty-three different 
trades in London will do, to say nothing of the daily experience of 
the large number of working men who now use the railways, I 
think it very advisable that they should have the opportunity. 
This procedure would have the incidental advantage of reducing the 
overcrowding in London. 

Another reason why facilities should be given to working men 
to reside in the country is, that the rents are considerably lower in 
consequence of cheaper ground rents or cost of land, and that a 
great saving can be effected in the construction of their houses. 

The experience of the Metropohtan Asscciation is, that the 
ground rents of cottages in the country are 35d. per family per 
week, while those in London average 8d. per family per week; and 
also that cottages in the country can be constructed at 34/. per 
room, while the construction of dwellings in London costs on the 
average 461. per room; this arises from the additional thickness of 
walls required in the metropolis, and bad foundations entailing deep 
excavations and much additional concrete and brickwork. In one 
of the buildings of the Metropolitan Association, the foundations 
had to be excavated to a depth of upwards of 22 feet, and in another 
a steam pump was kept at work upwards of two months in con- 
sequence of a shifting sand presenting itself, during which time 
additional concrete was put in and strong walls erected at great 
expense. 

The Metropolitan Association let each of their semi-detached 
cottages and a piece of garden ground 20 feet by 80 feet deep, at 
2s. and 3s. a-week less rent than they can obtain for their dwellings 
in London, and still obtain as good a return on the investment. 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow stated before the Committee of 
the Charity Organisation Society, that some of the model lodging 
houses erected there had been profitably sold, referring at the same 
time to the dividends paid and profits made by several of the 
existing companies 1n London. 

I feel that the erection of improved dwellings in the metropolis 
may be regarded as a safe investment, and in further support 
of this I refer to the audited accounts of the Metropolitan 
Association for the last year, which show a gross rent roll of 
12,2570. 5§s., of which 12,101/. 18. 3d. was actually received, leaving a 
deficiency of 156/. 3s. gd. only of the gross income for unavoidable 
vacancies during changes among 796 weekly tenants, and during 
repairs of 3,032 rooms, and from all causes. The Metropolitan 
Association have for the last five years paid a dividend of 44 per 
cent., which would, I feel assured, have been larger had they not, 
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as pioneers in this great movement, had to encounter many diffi- 
culties by which their followers have profited. (See note at foot of 
Table B of Appendix.) 

I have attached to this paper a map, on which I have marked 
the improved dwellings erected by the existing agencies in different 
parts of London. I trust that these dwellings may be regarded as 
a “leaven” introduced into this great metropolis,—and that, aided 
by competition and emulation, sanctioned and protected as it is by 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, in exercise of Her royal prerogative, 
may little by little extend its wholesome working to the whole. 

I append to this paper a table showing the superficial area 
of land of each establishment, the area covered by dwellings, 
and the space left for ventilation, and recreation, the number 
accommodated, cost and dimensions of rooms, and the rents 
of the different dwellings, which are collected weekly and 
payable in advance.* They vary from 2s. 6d. to gs. 6d. per 
week. Those on the ground-floor let at 6d. a week less than the 
first floor rooms, from being more noisy, the windows more liable 
to be broken, and being overlooked. ‘The rooms from the second 
floor upwards in the lofty buildings, all let at the same rents, 
“some tenants preferring the upper floors on account of better light 
and air, and being quieter. All the rooms are supplied with 
every convenience of water, dust shoots, &c. 

I cannot close this paper without adverting to a séill less fortu- 
nate class than those I have been referring to, namely, those who, 
from their very small and precarious earnings, cannot pay the rents 
entailed by the unavoidably expensive construction of dwellings in 
the metropolis. 

That such expense is necessary may, I think, be taken as proved 
by the efforts made by some of the existing agencies to build in the 
most economical manner, consistent with safety; and I venture to 
say that the monies expended by some of: those agencies have been 
well spent, and may be taken as a fair test of the cost of improved 
dwellings, and of the rents at which they can be let, so as to yield 
a fair return to the capitalist. I may here mention a circumstance 
corroborative of an opinion I have heard expressed, and in which I 
concur, that the least fortunate classes require more or less educating 
- to appreciate these improved dwellings. 

The late Sir Ralph Howard, Bart., Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Association for twenty-seven years, knowing that many 
families lived in one room, in the year 1871 built a house containing 
sixteen large single rooms, with washing tubs and coppers, and an 


* JT also append two Tables (A and C) showing the ouenpation of the tenants 
of our dwellings both in town and in the suburbs. 
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ample water supply, &c., arranged on each floor. Hach room was 
also supplied with two iron bedsteads and a curtain to divide them ; 
and two berths for children were also arranged as on board ship, 
at the side of the fireplace. 

When the building was finished and applicants came to look at 
the single rooms, they were not satisfied: ‘‘Wanted two rooms,” 
‘* Did not want the bedsteads and curtain,’”? and so the rooms 
remained nearly empty. for more than twelve months. Sir R. 
Howard, much disappointed, sold the house. 

Fortunately there was an additional piece of land on one side of 
the house, and having become the purchaser, I erected eight addi- 
tional rooms to be used as bedrooms, so that there are now eight 
sets of two rooms, and eight single rooms. 

The curtains were taken down, and the bedsteads met with a 
hearty welcome in one of the London hospitals. These comforts 
being removed, eight families have been found willing to oceupy the 
single rooms, and the whole house is now fully occupied. 

To benefit the least fortunate class, I feel that the greatest 
facilities should be given to improve the condition of those imme- 
diately above them, by providing sites at fair rents, and pressing 
forward the erection of improved dwellings in the metropolis and 
in the suburbs. And (here I quote the substance of what I wrote 
in 1854) “although many may not be able to pay the rents 
‘required to yield full compensation to the capitalist, still by 
‘“‘ providing such improved dwellings, we help those who will help 
‘“ themselves, check the downward current, and to some extent 
‘“‘ relieve the less fortunate from their present overcrowded state. 
‘¢ A hearty co-operation in this great object, will secure the effect of 
‘“‘ competition, so that ultimately all classes will be inealculably 
‘* benefited. But this much cannot be done unless the investment 
‘“‘ yields a fair return. This course preserves the independence of 
‘the tenants, while charity creates the distress it relieves, though 
‘* it cannot always relieve the distress it creates.” 
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TaBLe A.— Occupation of Tenants Residing in Cottages of the Association 
at Beckenham. 
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 * This building was originally erected as a lodging house for 234 single men, at @ Cc 
during a period of eighteen years, the directors felt it their duty to convert it into dwellim 
faction of the building being fully oceupied, and the percentage increased to near 2% per COM 
+ These semi-detached cottages of five and six rooms each, with garden attached, 20 # 
t This is a small property only, where a small difference in receipts or expenses wi . 
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TaBLE B—Contd. 
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Index to the Annexed Map, showing the Agencies by whom the Dwellings 
have been Provided, and the Localities of the Buildings. 


1. Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwellings of the Indus- 
trious Classes. 


i&) 


. Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes. 
3. St. George’s, Hanover Square, Parochial Association for Lmproving the 
Dwellings of the Labouring Classes. 

4. Marylebone Association for Improving the Dwellings of the Indus- 
trious Classes. 

. Strand Buildings Company. 

. Central Dwellings Improvement Company. 

. London Labourers’ Dwelling Society. 

. Trustees of Peabody’s Gifts to the London Poor. 

. Improved Industrial Dwellings Company. 

10. The Baroness Burdett Coutts. 

11. C. J. Freake, Esq. 

12. William Gibbs, Esq. 

13. Corporation of the City of London. 

14. Countess Ducie, J. Ruskin, Esq., and others. 

15. Right Hon. Russell Gurney, M.P. 

16. W. EH. Hilliard, Esq. 

17. G. Newson, Esq. 

18. Mr. Matthew Allen. 

19. Sir Sydney Waterlow, Bart., M.P. 

20. W. H. Hall, Esq. 

21. Mrs. Harrison. 

22. Miss J. Ogle. 

23. G. Cutt, Esq. 

24. J. H. Bedford, Golden Lane; Old Street. 

25 Brewers’ Company. 

26. Duchy of Cornwall. 

27. Miss Octavia Hill. 

28. C. Gatliff, Esq. 
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Discussion ow Mr. CHartes GaAtTiLiFrr’s Paper. 


Mr. Eturorr said he received yesterday from his factor in Scotland, 
some plans of what was considered to be the best class of cottage for 
agricultural labourers there. He was sorry to say, however, that 
the cost of these cottages disagreed somewhat with the price per 
room of cottages in the country, which was stated in the paper. He 
found that a cottage on his property, such as was considered. suffi- 
cient for the necessities of the case, could not be built at a less rate 
than 166/. or 167/. per cottage, exclusive of the carriage of the 
materials. ‘There were four rooms, a scullery and a dairy, a garden 
at the back, and a piggery. ‘The cottages recommended to him had 
only skylights to two attic rooms; but he had another plan of some 
cottages erected by Lord Minto, with windows instead of skylights, 
which would add iol. to the expense of each cottage. He had 
lately inspected some of the cottages on his property which had 
been condemned, and he was very much struck with the fact that the 
people in those cottages were as healthy as any other people on his 
estate. When he came to London, he asked his physician the 
reason, and he attributed it entirely to the ventilation caused by the 
_ old houses being thatched. He thought this a very important cir- 
cumstance, because there were very great evils arising in the 
- country from the fact of the landlords being induced to do away 
with stch thatched cottages, and either to displace them by a 
smaller number, or to disband them altogether. The result of this 
was very serious, because, when a ploughman or agricultural 
labourer died, his family were forced into the town ;.whereas formerly 
they could have got one of these cottages, which, although poor- 
looking and thatched, enabled the family to be brought up in a 
healthy way. Hach of the cottages contained an agricultural 
labourer’s family and a woman who worked every day on the farm, 
and they were let at 1s. 6d. a-week. The labourers had grass for a — 
cow, and certain allowances of meal and potatoes. Their wages were 
somewhat less than 1/. per week.. He hoped that improved dwell- 
ings would lead to that improved morality which the lecturer 
thought would naturally follow. He was sorry to say from 
inquiries he had found that in Scotland this decrease in immorality 
had not occurred; but he was afraid this was a rather desponding 
_ view of the case, and did not wish to use it as an argument against 
putting up better dwellings. 


The President said that, although the Society was very much 
obliged to Mr. Elliott for the observations he had made, it should 
be borne in mind that the question mainly before the meeting was 
that of model lodging houses for London and the immediate suburbs. 
The question of cottages in the country was only an incidental one. 
He hoped the time would come when, responding to the invitation 
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of the Society to compete for the Howard Medal, or in some other 
way, some prize essay would deal with the subject of country cot- 
_ tages. He would, in the meantime, however, ask the speakers to 
confine themselves as nearly as may be, to the subject of the paper 
which had been brought before them. 


Mr. Purpy wished to know what the author meant by the size 
of a room ? 


Mr. Gattirr said that the dimensions given in the paper were, 
for the room in which the family lived, 14 feet by 10 feet 3 inches; 
bedroom to feet 3 inches square; a second bedroom, the same size ; 
a scullery 6 feet by g feet, 8 feet 6 inches high. For a set of five 
rooms the total cubic space would be 4,013 feet for each family ; for 
three rooms, 3,016 feet; and for two rooms, 2,048 feet. 

In answer to Mr. Dudley Baxter, Mr. Garuirr said that the 
average rent for a family occupying four rooms would be from 
6s. 6d. to 78. per week. 


Mr. Cornetius Watrorp said he had worked out the figures 
since he had been in the room. ‘Taking the figures in the first 
table, 1632. would give, per family, 34/. 4s. In each family it 
seemed there were 42 persons, or close upon five. 163/. being the 
cost, the rent would, at 5 per cent. per annum, bring 48/.3s. Therefore, 
it seemed to him the rent was very small, being only about 3s. 4d. 
per week. He believed those figures would acd investigation. 
He found the cost in Scotland was about 166/., being only aia 
excess of the figures given in the paper. He should like to ask the 
author what was his practical experience of the class of persons who 
applied for the dwellings, and whether he thought a lower class of 
persons would be disposed to occupy them if they were allowed to 
do so? 


Mr. Dupiey Baxter said that Mr. Walford had rather inter- 
rupted him in his remarks. What he (Mr. Walford) had said, had 
introduced into the statistics on the matter a most wonderful con- 
fusion, because Mr. Gatliff had said—and no doubt correctly—that 
the average amount of rent for a family having four rooms was from 
6s. 6d. to 7s. per week, while Mr. Walford had worked it out to be 
about 3s. 6d. Mr. Walford’s allowance of 45 OY 5 per cent. would, 
no doubt, pay the interest; but he should remember there were all 
the expenses of building, besides rates and taxes and repairs, which 
should be taken into cooant He (Mr. Baxter) thought that 7 per 
cent. instead of 5 should be looked for as the interest on the capital. 
He therefore thought that 6s. 6d. per week should be taken as the 
net average rent. He should like to know from the author what was 
the income of the class of persons who occupied the houses, because 
he thonght that, even for London, 6s. 6d. or 7s. was a pretty high 
rate. It was well known that a family with an income of only I2s. 
or 15s. per week was subject to a very much greater mortality than 
a family with an income of 24s., so that full allowance should be 
made for that. The object of these dwellings was not so much to 
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benefit the upper strata, such as clerks or skilled artisans, as to 
afford benefit to the unfortunate classes; and therefore the question 
of what was the average-income was a cardinal question on which 
the whole of the discussion, and the whole of the conclusions that 
were to be drawn from it, would hang. 


The Rev. Wyarr Epcein said he had often asked the lower 
classes why they did not resort to model lodging bouses, instead of 
paying such a high rent as 4s. 6d. for a single room, or 5s. for two 
rooms, in the worst part of London, and they complained that these 
model lodging houses were occupied by clerks, or by a higher class 
of persons than seemed originally to have been intended for them. 
There was consequently a certain degree of restraint to which they 
would be subjected, which they did not like. Some of them also 
seemed to think that the rule for registering their coming in at 
night was too stringent, for although a man might be respectable, 
he did not care to be under such a degree of control. 


Mr, Epennzir Crarxe said he had gone into the question of 
cottages, and called attention to the fact that, at the Exhibition of 
1862, a cottage was erected, the plan of which was adopted in 
various parts of the country. He and a relative had built eighteen 
on the same principle at Walthamstow at a cost of 3,000/., or at 
about 170/. each, including the freehold land. They were built in 
semi-detached cottages, and let to families at 5s. a week, and brought 
in a gross income of 234/., the rates, taxes, and repairs amounting 
to 54/.; so that, after paying all expenses, 180/. was left, or 6 per 
cent. upon the capital. As a test, the cottages, when ready, were 
advertised in “ Lloyd’s” newspaper on Saturday, and by 9 o’clock 
on Monday morning there were no fewer than ninety applications 
for them. They were thus enabled to select their tenants, and 
although many of them had not, at that time, the railway accommo- 
dation that was now afforded, still many of them came readily from 
Spitalfields to take these houses. There was no difficulty in letting 
these cottages, in fact they were always let. During the first three 
years the sum of 5/. covered the whole of the loss resulting from 
tenants going in and out, and this out of something like 6ool. 
received in rents. _He believed in the principle laid down by Mr. 
Gatliff, that in order to make the building of these cottages a 
success, they must be built on a principle commercially sound. The 
plan Mr. Gatliff had given was, he thought, an exceedingly suitable 
one for London. He liked to see every man having a garden, to 
_ cultivate which he could get up at 5 to 6 in the morning, and have 
the advantage of fresh air and a cottage of his own. It was a great 
advantage to give everybody a cheap house, and at the same time 
it was an advantage to the capitalist, because capital invested in 
good freehold property paid very well. Such investments of 
capital also did real good. A house, if placed in a proper neigh- 
bourhood, improved not only the order and cleanliness, but also the 
morality of the inhabitants. 

In a city like London there was a great demand for such a houge 
as Mr. Gatliff recommended, as also in the suburban districts. 
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Dr. Ross thought that the question of the comparative value of 
urban and suburban dwellings was a most important one. He 
thought it could not be denied that suburban dwellings were very 
desirable when artisans could be induced to live inthem. Con- 
siderable attention has been given to the subject by Mr. Gaitliff, 
Mr. Pearson, the city solicitor, and himself, some eighteen years 
ago, when the question was first mooted in the city of London, 
although nothing was really done then in the way of improvement. 
Considering that the population of London increased at the rate of 
40,000 a-year, it was obvious that houses outside London must be 
built to accommodate that population; but, on the other hand, 
while this was done, what was to become of the poor, miserable, 
wretched outcasts that were living in the centre of London, and 
who must live near their work? Before any practical work was 
done in that direction, the dilapidated, dirty, and unwholesome 
places must be pulled down, and on their sites new and wholesome 
houses built. It was questionable to what extent disease was - 
lessened and mortality diminished among the persons living in the 
dwellings over which Mr. Gatliff presided. Much of that improved 
state of things was no doubt due to the means of the inhabitants 
and their ability to provide themselves with more comforts than the 
lower classes. On the other hand, however, he might state that he 
had found that the mortality in a block of houses erected by Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Committee was just the same as in Mr. Gatliff’s—not 
more than 16 per thousand; whilst in the surrounding houses, 
inhabited by the same class of persons, the mortality was more than 
double; and for the simple reason that, whilst the new blocks were 
adapted for the preservation of health, the surrounding houses were 
uncomfortable, rotten, and full of disease, which caused sickness. 
It was not always amongst the very poor, however, that the lowest 
mortality prevailed. This, he thought, was attributable to the fact 
that many of the children of the lowest class—notably the Irish— 
lived a great deal in the open air. 


Mr. Epwarp Hatt thought that so long as the fallacious view 
existed that workmen in London should live in the neighbourhood 
of their employment, there would not be so much progress made in 
the solution of the question as was desirable. In building houses in 
London, he thought that the height of the buildings should be 
restricted to what was necessary for the healthful width of the 
streets. Although it was necessary for a certain number of work- 
men to live in the vicinity of their employment, still he thought 
there was a greater number who might live at greater distances. 
He thought that no further proof was necessary that there ought to 
be improved plans for dwellings, as the question had been solved 
by Mr. Henry Roberts years ago; but it was necessary to correct 
the view Mr. Gatliff himself had taken, namely, that ground may be 
occupied to almost any extent, and any amount of storeys built, pro- 
vided the plans were good. He thought that if rapid communica- 
tion could be obtained between the residence of the working man 
and his place of employment, the whole question would be solved. 
A great portion of the difficulty had been get over by the facilities 
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of transit afforded by the Metropolitan Railway, but further im- 
proved street communication was also necessary. He thought that 
all the large manufactories should be removed to the outskirts of 
London, and suitable dwellings for the workmen built in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. This had already been done in some instances 
in London, and the system had been adopted in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire years ago, and had been attended with great advantage 
to employers and employed. This was a point which might well be 
considered by those who discussed the question in Parliament. 


Mr. Francis Saunpurs begged to submit that the death rate was 
entirely fallacious, inasmuch as a considerable number of the inmates 
of those model lodging houses died in the hospital. If this had been 
taken into account, Mr. Gatliff would have arrived at avery different 
result. 


Mr. Rosert Rawiinson, C.B., said he had given a great deal of 
attention to the question of improved dwellings. He had heard a 
great deal that evening on the subject, aud a good many plans had 
been brought before the meeting. He thought that in the arrange- 
ment of dwellings, either in the town or country, a proper house 
should be erected detached from the building, and provided with all 
the modern appliances for washing, drying, mangling, and ironing 
common to all the inhabitants, who could arrange for its use on 
different days of the week. This could be done at a less cost than 
giving a room to each block of the tenements, and would afford 
increased facilities and prevent the turmoil of washing. He did not 
think that there was any necessity for such an amount of ornament, 
as was sometimes added, to the neglect of comfort. It almost made 
his heart ache, when he read in the “Times” of that morning a 
statement in a leading article, that it was,not possible to provide 
tenements at less than 300/. each. Instead of 300/., he had no hesi- 

tation in saying that, by such an arrangement as he suggested, 
namely, providing separate buildings for washing and all the opera- 
tions of the household, nice roomy tenements might be built in the 
country, where land was cheap, at a cost of from rool. to 110d. In 
making these improvements, there was a good deal to contend 
against. ‘There was opposition sometimes where it was least to be 
expected. ‘he managers of the Shaftesbury estate, at Clapham 
Junction, were at the present time in litigation with the District 
Board as to the system of drainage adopted upon the estate. He, 
as an engineer, and as having executed more sewerage and drainage 
than any other man in England, could say that the Shaftesbury 
estate managers had adopted the only system which ought to be 
adopted for that class of property. It was monstrous that they 
should be exposed to such persecution. Referring to such class of 
buildings as the Peabody and the Waterlow buildings, he really 
hoped that the public would see that the populations of the great 
cities and towns could not afford to wait for all that class of improve- 
ment, however beneficial it may be, and that an enormous amount 
of good may be done by improving such existing properties of the 
very worst kind, as were capable of being improved without pulling 
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them down, and allowing the people to live on the site occupied pre- 
viously in the improved dwellings, where they would have cleanli- 
ness and a proper water supply and ventilation. He hoped that 
the question would be taken up in earnest. If ever anything in the 
shape of charity was to be done, that was to say, if he was bound to 
pay a sovereign and to get the least possible amount of interest for 
it, let it be paid in rates, or in any other way, for’the purpose of 
erecting improved model dwellings, as he did not agree with the 
“‘ Saturday Reviewers,” that if a shilling was to be given to a cot- 
tager in the shape of improvements on his cottage, it was as bad as 
giving itin money. Improvement in regard to the dwellings of the 
poor must come from the upper classes. It was no use telling the 
wretched dwellers in these habitations that they should improve; 
they could not. He could point out to Boards of Guardians and 
Municipal Bodies that they pay the rents of large blocks of houses 
many times over in the shape of out-door relief in fever and pauper 
cases; and he had shown over and over again, by calculations in 
his reports, that if they had had power to rase certain properties to 
the ground and to build other cottages, it would have been a great 
saving to the parish and a benefit to the nation. 


Mr. Vicers said he begged to tender his thanks to Mr. Gatliff 
for his able paper, and to the Society for setting the subject in 
motion; for he was quite sure that it was one that was as yet in its 
infancy. As he had the privilege of representing the Peabody 
trust, he took every opportunity of attending meetings of that 
kind. He thought Mr. Gatliff’s paper gave a very great deal of 
valuable information, and useful hints upon which he would 
endeavour to act. He thought working men should live as near as 
possible to their employment. The death-rate showed that many of 
the new dwellings in town were healthier than many of the houses, 
outside London, where they were built, perhaps, in low swampy 
neighbourhoods, instead of bemg on the dry gravel soil which was 
characteristic of London. It was better that the working men 
should live in houses near their employment, because, living at home 
with their families and dining with them, they could save their 
money and be spared the necessity of entering public-houses. As 
to the question of the wages affecting the death-rate, there was, no 
doubt, something in it; but the Peabody houses were let to a dif- 
ferent class of men to those of other institutions. Ifa man, asking 
admission to the Peabody houses, was found to be earning 30s. 
a-week, he was not eligible; but if a man was earning only 18s. to 
20s., and on that account was refused admission elsewhere, the 
Peabody trust would receive him. It was the duty of the secretary 
of the fund to find out where the applicant was working, and what 
he was earning. In regard to the size of the rooms, 12 feet square 
and g feet in height was the average size of the Peabody room. 
Some were larger, but when they got beyond g feet in height there 
was no advantage to the tenant, because a greater space was given 
him than he could afford to keep warm in the winter time. As to 
building very lofty buildings in streets, he thought that that was a 
very objectionable thing, but he could not call to mind any of the 
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institutions that adopted that plan. The rule of the Peabody trust 
was never to cover more than one-third of the area of the land pur- 
chased. ‘Two-thirds was left for recreation space, which was one of 
the greatest benefits that were conferred upon the inmates and the 
public at large. If the labouring classes were to be improved, the 
welfare of the “rising generation” must be looked to. If, by 
means of recreation grounds or open spaces, the children were kept 
out of the public streets, the seed was sown for a better class of 
men. He hoped that in any new Act of Parliament that might be 
brought into the House, it should be stipulated that where buildings 
of five, six, and seven floors in height were erected, the street should 
be left as wide as the building was high. He would draw the 
attention of the meeting to concrete buildings. The trustees of the 
Peabody estate thought it was right and proper to inquire whether 
they could reduce the cost of building, and he would give some 
figures in reference to the cost of concrete buildings at Bermondsey, 
now almost finished. There were six blocks of buildings, three 
floors in height, with twenty-four rooms in each block. [In dealing 
with rooms, he only took into account those that were let.] On 
each of these floors there was a large laundry, and all sorts of 
appliances, but these were not called rooms; they were part of the 
rooms that were let; so that, in giving the cost, he had taken eight 
rooms on each floor, with the laundry, stores, and all sorts of 
appliances additional. The six blocks contained in all 144 rooms. 
The contract was 6,300/., which gave 44/. per room. The houses 
were thoroughly well built. In fact, they were blocks of concrete, 
of which stairs, floors, and everything else, were made. There were 
many advantages accruing from this. The walls and floors were 
cemented all over, and there was not the slightest space left by 
which any vermin or disease could get into the building. The 
floors were easily cleansed ; the noise in one room could not be heard 
in the other, and when water was spilt in one room it could not run 
through to the one below. These houses, which were situated in 
Hast Lane, Bermondsey, were well worth a visit from any one inte- 
rested in the subject. He ought to add, that the houses may have 
cost more than they otherwise would from the fact that the first 
contractors, who were a limited liability company, liquidated, and 
the trustees were obliged to call in the aid of Messrs. Cubitt and 
Co. to finish them. 


Mr. H. D. Pocutn said he was glad of the success which had 
attended these model dwellings. In Salford some years ago, having 
obtained sufficient information from London to enable them to 
proceed, he and some others set about building dwellings similar 
to those erected in London. A piece of land unbuilt upon was 
obtained in the centre of Salford, a careful architect was employed, 
and great care was taken not to spend too much on ornamentation. 
Fe was sorry to say that after five years’ experience they had not 
been induced to repeat the experiment, nor had they been enabled 
to induce their friends to take up the matter, simply because they 
had not been able to obtain more than 3 per cent. on the outlay. 
He was afraid that would be the experience of other people who 
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attempted the erection of model dwellings out of London. Mr. 
Gatliff had spoken of the large number of people he was able to put 
up in a limited area. This alone, he (Mr. Pochin) believed, was 
the secret of Mr. Gatliff being able to make 45 per cent., while in 
Salford, under exceedingly favourable conditions, only 3 per cent. 
could be obtained. He considered Mr. Gatliff’s figures very satis- 
factory, and he thought there was nobody but would come to the 
conclusion that London was immensely indebted to those gentlemen 
who had taken the initiative in erecting those model dwellings all 
over London. He agreed with Mr. Hall that the manufactories 
should be removed outside London and houses of a good class 
erected around them. It was more economical to carry a manu- 
factured article into London, than to carry the people backwards 
and forwards to make that article. With regard to dwellings in 
country districts, the dwellings referred to by the author were not 
at all suitable for the country. Where land was cheap people | 
wanted accommodation that these improved dwellings did not give 
them. The dwellings of the working classes had of late been very 
much improved. There had been combinations of manufacturers 
onthe one hand and of workmen on the other, but the result had 
been that whereas six or seven years ago cottages were never built 
at a cost of more than 10o/., there had been few manufacturers 
within the last few years who had not built cottages that cost 150/. 
or 160/. He had been instrumental in building not hundreds, but 
thousands of such cottages. Let manufacturers compete with each 
other in giving to their artisans the best cottages possible; and if 
Mr. Gatliff would only press forward and impress upon the public 
the importance of building such cottages as those to which he had 
referred in London, he felt sure that the work of improving the 
dwellings of the poor would in future go rapidly forward more than 
at present. 


Mr. Lumtey, Q.C., protested against the subject being considered 
purely in regard to artisans and working men. The more dilapi- 
dated and miserable parts of London were inhabited, not so much 
by labourers and working-men as by poor people of a lower class, 
such as old women fallen into poverty and distress, for whom places 
out of London would be unsuitable. This class could only be pro- 
vided for by the system contemplated by the Government, namely, 
that there should be no beneficial result further than providing good 
and sufficient dwellings for them. 


Mr. GAruirr, in reply to the several speakers, said that in a list 
which would be appended to his paper it would be found that out 
of the 770 tenants in the buildings there were only 10 clerks. In 
reference to the remark made by Mr. Edgill as to registering the 
time the inmates came in at night, such was not the case. A 
lodging-house for single men was kept open twenty hours out of 
the twenty-four. In reply to Mr. Baxter’s question, the average 
rate of wages was 28s. or 30s. a-week. Mr. Saunders had said that 
many of the dwellers in these houses died in hospitals. He (Mr. 
Gatliff) was not aware of anything of the kind. On the contrary, 
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the only complaint his trustees made at times was that in one of 
their buildings adjoining Guy’s Hospital some of the tenants came 
to residé that they might be near the hospital, and unfortunately 
died in their buildings. 


The Preswenr said that before he would ask the meeting to 
return the usual vote of thanks to Mr. Gatliff, he would add one word 
in regard to the occupants of those houses. He himself had thought 
it extremely likely ‘that a considerable number of the occupants 
would have turned out to be artisans and clerks and persons of that 
class, but on referring to the table he found the entry, “labourers, 
40; heads of families, brewers’ servants, 13 ; bricklayers, 5 ;’”’ and so 
on; so that although a great number of them were artisans in the 
proper sense of the term, there was also a great number of out-door 
labourers. Referring to the remark made by Mr. Saunders, that 
many of the occupants of these model lodging houses died in the 
hospitals, he (Dr. Guy) thought that that remark would apply more 
to houses of a poorer and more inferior character. He thought it 
was quite possible to provide single rooms, with some comforts 
attached, for very poor persons of a certain class, particularly laun- 
dresses and persons of that order, but at present it would be impos- 
sible to provide a cheap dwelling for the class whom it was most 
desirable to raise out of the mire. He referred more particularly 
to the low order of Irish with whom it was very difficult to deal. 
Hixperience had shown that even when they were provided with the 
decencies of life, they. did not care to take advantage of them. 
Unless the morals and habits of this class were raised there was no 
use providing decent houses for them. A good work was done if 
houses were provided for those that could afford to pay the requisite 
rental, and who wished to separate themselves from the inferior 
class, and to have a chance of living a better and more wholesome 
life than they did at present. The morals of the lower classes 
might be raised, but it would be, he was afraid, a very slow process. 
He would propose a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Gatliff for one of 
the most important papers ever placed before the Society, and one 
that had led to a most interesting discussion. The comments made 
by the various speakers had been of the greatest possible value, and 
he was quite certain that when the matter came to be practically 
discussed in the House, the observations made at the meeting that 
evening would have their due effect on everybody who addressed 
himself to the subject. . 
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The Furvre of the Unirep Status. 


By Grorce Warpe Norman, Hsq., F.S.S. 
[Read before Section F, British Association, at Belfast, August, 1874. ] 


THERE probably never existed upon earth a nation so favoured by 
Providence as the Anglo-Americans. 

The earliest settlers, the marrow and kernel of the people, were 
emigrants from England—then, with the exception of Holland, the 
freest of all European countries. They were well educated and law- 
abiding, and brought with them a portion of that noble blood which 
had recently produced a Shakespere and a Bacon, along with the 
splendid group of statesmen, warriors, and posts which sheds such 
a halo of glory over Hlizabeth’s days. Their religious feelings, 
strong and on one side exaggerated, led them to persecute, as 
they had been persecuted in the land of their birth. 

One colony was planted after another, each with something in 
laws and Church governments to distinguish it from its fellows; 
and no attempt was made to combine the various colonies into one 
whole, with laws in common and a centralised system of rule. 
There never was a viceroy of British America, and every colony 
governed itself, with little interference from home, as it deemed 
most consonant to the common weal. The law of Hngland was 
supreme, wherever it was not changed by the local legislatures. 

It is true that the Dutch founded New York, and that the 
Swedes made an attempt at colonising the New World, but these 
feeble efforts produced no other results than the existence of a few 
families, among whom that of Van Rensalear may be specially 
mentioned, whose names still attest their Netherlandish origin. 

The long continued wars between France and England brought 
the American colonies into prominent notice. They had to take 
part in the contest. Their soldiers mainly captured Louisburg. 
The chances of success to the Gaul were finally extinguished on 
the heights of Abraham. 7 

The united effects of effort, of peril and of victory, had much to 
do with making the Anglo-Americans feel themselves to be a 
nation. Their wealth and population rapidly increased, and it 
soon became certain that their allegiance to the British Crown 
could not be of long duration. 

Looking to the immediate cause of the war of independence, 
it cannot, I think, be denied that the British Parliament, in the 
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resolution to legislate for the colonies, followed precedent, and 
exercised what it believed to be its good right. The position of 
England, in a legal point of view, was, I think, better than that of 
the North against the South during the late civil war—but “ inter 
arma silent leges,’”’ the strongest finally succeeds, and thus it was in 
the contest between Great Britain and her colonies. 

In this conflict it may be remarked that the former was most 
unfortunate in her generals and statesmen, but, after all, the imme- 
diate result might have been altogether different had it not been for 
the interference of France and Spain. 

At any rate, a separation sooner or later would have been inevit- 
able, and happy it was for all parties that this took place when 
it did. 

We may now pass to a consideration of the physical advantages 
under which the Anglo-Americans as a nation started into existence. 

They were planted in a vast territory, with a climate varying 
from that of the Arctic zone to the tropics. Hardly a plant or an 
animal advantageous to man, but could be reared on some part or 
other of this wide expanse; much of it is of almost matchless 
fertility. Mines of the precious, as well as of the more useful, 
metals abound. Coal measures of such extent, that those of 
England are, when compared to them, like Shooter’s Hill placed 
side by side with Mont Blanc. Finally, there is a water system 
such as does not anywhere else exist upon earth, unless it be in 
China, or perhaps in South America. 

We may add to this summary of physical advantages possessed 
by the Anglo-Americans, that the original possessors of the land 
were chiefly a few tribes, many of them nomades, who could oppose 
no effectual opposition to the expansion of the white invaders. 
These have gradually died out or have disappeared in a way 
perhaps inevitable, but which leaves much to be desired as respcets 
humanity and justice. 

And now for one more remark on the favourable conditions 
under which the United States have existed and still do exist. 
Their vast territories contain at present about 40 millions of 
inhabitants, but could readily, with an improved agriculture, 
which will come in time, support 400 millions and still not be 
peopled to the density of England. They may thus for a long time 
to come escape from the struggle for existence, the hatred of class 
to class, the comparison between lavish wealth and pitiable want, 
the conflict of ‘“‘have”’ and “ get,” which is, or will be, the bane of 
the most flourishing countries of the Old World. 

And here it may be remarked also that the United States have 
never had to engage in foreign war, since the peace of 1783, unless 
of their own choice and for purposes of conquest. 
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In truth, they have only had two foreign wars, that of 1812 
against Great Britain, and the Mexican war. 

But now let us look at the United States under another point 
of view, that is to say, as respects their political condition. 

The peace with Hngland in 1783 found the twelve States of 
which they then consisted connected by a federal band of the slightest 
kind, which might at any time be broken, and it became necessary 
to unite them by something which promised greater strength and 
durability. 

Of course, under the circumstances, a monarchy was out of the 
question, and had it not been for the previous division into states, 
the type of Government adopted must have been that of a unitarian 
democracy, inasmuch as, so far as I know, no instance in history 
can be found of a people who have voluntarily divided themselves 
into sections with any kind of success. Indeed, the very idea of 
such a thing would hardly have entered into any man’s mind, so 
early as 1783. 

And here we may remark that a unitarian democracy erected in 
1783—of course a despotism of a special form—could not have lasted 
up to this time, and would probably have ended, after much confu- 
sion and bloodshed, either in the rule of a successful military chief 
or in chaos. 

From this sad fate the Anglo-Americans were rescued by the 


previous division into different states, and with this condition of - 


things the founders of the Great Republic had to deal. 

And surely it must be allowed that they exhibited incomparable 
wisdom in dealing with it. I do not believe that since the founda- 
tion of civil society, anything in the way of political legislation can 
be found at all comparable to the constitution of the United States. 
As some of its best features, | may allude to the formation of the 
Senate by a double election, which sends to the Congress a class of 
men far superior to those who would have been chosen by a direct 
popular vote, the appointment of the President through the medium 
of elected voters, the retention of the wild lands in the hands of the 


Federal Government, and the restraint on the power of the State — 


legislatures to impose custom or transit duties, or to negotiate with 


foreign powers, while, in other respects, their Legislative power is — 


complete. 
The wise men who drew up this constitution expected, however, 


from it advantages which have not all been retained. Thus they 
intended that the Presidential electors themselves, selected as the 


men most capable, should have really chosen the Chief of the State ; 


but these alas! have become mere delegates, simply bound to sup- 
port the views of their party. Before they meet, everybody knows — 
who the next President is to be, and the candidate pitched upon has ~ 
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usually few of the qualities, moral or intellectual, which his mighty 
office requires. 

In truth, unless in the case of a successful general, the posses- 
sion of exalted qualities and a high reputation is rather a ground of 
exclusion. A man so endowed will have been long before the public. 
His views upon important subjects will perhaps be strong, and have 
been strongly expressed. He will have created violent antipathies 
in many quarters; he will probably have excited much opposition, 
and at any rate will not be considered by the wire-pullers of any 
party an eligible candidate. 

In short, unless in the case of a successful general, great emi- 
nence of any kind is a disqualification, and it is painful to compare 
the early presidents, Washington, Adams, Jefferson, &c., with their 
successors in recent times. 

The influence of ignorance on the part of the masses, with whom 
power ultimately rests, is shown in the enactment of laws intended 
to protect what is called home industry. These are perhaps the 
worst now existing in any civilised country upon earth, and must 
impose enormous sacrifices upon the nation, which is, however, so 
rich and flourishing, that their bad effect is hardly felt. 

It is not, however, in fiscal matters alone that the ignorance of 
American constituencies has produced a baleful effect. In some 
States judges are elected by universal suffrage and poorly paid, and 
instances have occurred in which a candidate for a judicial appoint- 
ment has pointed out that he had previously given as counsel an 
Opinion in favour of some interpretation of the law, which satisfied 
the popular view at the moment. 

As a climax of the degradation which may exist under this head 
in the United States, a judge has been appointed simply to do the 
dirty work of his employers, and did it. He was no doubt punished 
when they lost power, but it is pitiable to think that such a thing 
could have existed. 

In some other respects it cannot be said that the moral repu- 
tation of the great Republic stands high in the world. The conduct 
of many States in the Confederation who have repudiated just 
debts, or paid their creditors in depreciated money, has greatly 
lowered the credit of the whole union, and for this dishonesty 
they have dearly paid and are still paying. The enormous expen- 
diture of the civil war might have been defrayed by loans, at 
moderate rates of interest, had it not been for the taint of repu- 
diation which weighed upon the nation. Thus even now, in spite 
of an ample revenue, which is rapidly paying off the debt, the price 
of American stocks in the market is hardly higher than that of 
France. It ought, however, in fairness to be mentioned that 
several States have treated their creditors with scrupulous honesty 
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in this respect, and that the collective Union has never been in 
default. i 

One of the most striking peculiarities in Anglo-American prac- 
tice, is that which regards office as the spoil of conquest. Generally 
speaking, the election of a new President indicates a change of 
policy, and involves a cashierment of every placeholder, down to the 
Postmaster in a country town. In other words, it necessarily 
involves the substitution of men without experience, for those who, 
at any rate, have had some opportunity of acquiring a knowledge 
of their duties. I know not if this rule “rotation of office”’ as it is 
called, exists under the government of the separate States as well 
as under that of the Union; at any rate wherever it exists, office- 
holders are expected under all circumstances, and especially at 
elections, to exert themselves to the utmost in the interest of their 
party. 

In England such a state of things can hardly be imagined. In 
former days all offices here were on a first appointment filled by 
persons belonging to the ruling party, but these persons were 
generally left unmolested afterwards, although the ministry was 
changed. T’o discharge a government clerk or a custom-house Officer 
in order to make room for a partisan, would have been considered 
even in bad times as an act of oppression, which would have brought 
disgrace on its perpetrators. 

In France a practice something lke that which exists in the 
United States, but less strictly carried out, prevails; but for this 
however there is some excuse to be found in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country. I presume that, considering the numbers 
and duties of officials there, no government could exist in which 
elections were left to the manipulations of Prefects or Mayors of 
hostile opinions. And then in that country the number of officials 
‘is immense, and the desire for place general and exacting. 

And here I will remark that simply looking at the present, I 
eannot regard the government of the United States as at all a 
paragon of perfection. I consider, for instance, England as being 
better governed than the United States. Taxation in the former 
is much lower than in the latter, and is much more justly and 
scientifically imposed. Justice is more purely administered, and 
the administration is less tainted with jobbery and corruption. 

The government too, of England, is constructed on a system ~ 
which places it at any given time on a better footing. The ruling 
body, that is to say the members of the Cabinet, are a committee 
chosen by the Legislature, and belong to one or other of the great 
parties which divide the nation, and are almost universally men of — 
marked distinction, greatly superior to the leading officials on _ 
the other side of the Atlantic. ‘Then the existence of a crowned — 
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Sovereign as chief of the state, and representing the majesty of the 
nation, although with little real power, has the immense advantage 
of removing from the game of politics a splendid bauble, which 
might otherwise be dangled before the eyes of many an unprin- 
cipled but clever adventurer. 

What is true of England, as compared with the United States, is 
also perhaps true of the Scandinavian kingdoms, and possibly of 
Germany. In these European countries sprwertal freedom is well 
secured, the laws are good and purely administered, and the taxa- 
tion, based on sound principles, is wisely and economically expended. 

But what are we to think of the future of our Transatlantic 
brethren? I have already shown, that at any rate from the 
beginning of the century, the government has retrograded; that 
the leading politicians are far inferior to their predecessors ; that 
their fiscal laws are bad; and that the general system of adminis- 
tration is corrupt. 

Should this state of things continue to exist, the prospect for 
the future would be dark indeed, but I am fully convinced that it 
will not continue, and that we may look hereafter, notwithstanding 
the present gloom, for a brighter day. 

My chief hopes arise from the extent to which power in the 
United States is decentralised. One democratic despotism could hardly 
have lasted during nearly a century: it would infallibly have broken 
up. But there never was any other country in which power was so 
little concentrated ; and it is exercised to a considerable extent by the 
township, the political monad. A certain number of townships form 
a county, and certain powers are retained by elected representatives 
of the county. Above these are the state legislatures, until we 
finally reach the Congress at Washington. Outside all are innume- 
rable corporations and companies, with important powers. 

Now it is impossible to imagine that the inhabitants of a town- 
ship can allow themselves to be deceived and cheated permanently 
and on system by those who make and repair their roads and dis- 
charge other municipal duties. I should believe, too, that the 
county government was tolerably pure, and that jobbery and 
corruption became first conspicuous in the State governments, and 
in that of some of the large towns. ‘The great corporations, however, 
such as banks, canal and railroad companies, &c., are full of abuses. 

And here one cannot but allude to the aatainetie legislation of 
the United States, which regulates the disposal and settlement of 
the wild land, under which new settlements are formed by a sort of 
self-acting machinery, and gradually grow into new territories and 
states. Had the wild land remained under the control of the 
separate States, it would infallibly have been misused and jobbed 
away, as has happened in some of our colonies. 


| 
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The non-retention of the wild land in imperial hands, has been 
the greatest blot in the colonial administration of Great Britain. 

An intelligent American once told me that the payment of repre- 
sentatives was the greatest abuse existing in the United States; 
that it was worse than the election of judges, which I had men- 
tioned to him as most repugnant to English notions of sound 
policy. 

I suppose he was right; the payment of members of the Legis- 
lature must foster the existence of a set of needy adventurers, who 
desire to get into office for the sake of the salary and of any emolu- 
ments which they may pick up as within the sphere of their 
functions. It is indeed notorious that the leading men of the 
nation rarely appear as members of Congress. They are not 
eligible candidates for a party, and, on the whole, shrink from 
public life. Indeed, the status of a politician by profession is con- 
sidered anything but elevated. 

There can be no doubt that, as respects knowledge, the home- 
born citizens of the United States occupy a high place among 
nations. The public schools are indeed far less perfect and less 
assiduously attended than foreign eulogists usually suppose. How- 
ever, on the whole, the Anglo-Americans may be regarded as a 
well-educated people. 

The veneration felt for the constitution fualeanedi in the public 
schools is, I think, well deserved, and must be regarded as one of 
many safeguards against the risk of a violent revolution, from 
which the States of the Old World have so much to fear. Another 
safeguard arises from the uniform practice in the United States, of 
placing the seat of government in some second-rate town. 

Here too, it may be remarked that there are few countries in 
which a popular disturbance is put down more readily and with less 
compunction than at New York. There, when the public peace is 
threatened or violated by a mob, the military—usually militia or 
volunteers—are called out, and use their weapons with a readiness 
of which the Fenians of London have no experience. It is rather 
characteristic of Anglo-Americans to be reckless of human life. 

But it is the extent to which decentralisation is pushed, and the 
abundance of unoccupied land, which furnish the great elements of 
security. There is no vast capital with its millions of population, 


its contrasts of wealth and poverty, and its hundreds of thousands — 


of a populace ever ready to rise against their rulers; no imperial 
legislature which may at any time create a despotism or be over- 


thrown by an insurrection, as so often has happened in France and 


once at Berlin and Vienna. 
London, indeed, has not seen hitherto anything of the kind, but 
the concentration of all power in the House of Commons, with its 
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sittings at Westminster, and the very slight means of protection 
which it possesses, would appear almost to invite attack from the 
mob, led by a clever and plausible leader. Then although the 
British institutions are not centralised after the French fashion, yet 
our municipalities are feebly constituted, and, in the large towns, 
themselves open to attack; and it may here be remarked that the 
tendency of our modern legislation is to place power in the hands of 
boards and commissioners sitting in London, and overriding local 
authorities. The project for establishing one municipal council for 
London, and extinguishing all parochial vestries, boards, &c., I 
regard as full of danger. It might, somehow or other, usurp the 
status of a Parisian Commune, and then, after all, the existing evils 
are not great, for London is about the best governed city in the world. 

But to return to the United States. Abuses, no doubt, are to be 
found in that country which in England could not exist for a single 
session. The protective system of customs is a glaring instance. 
This taxes enormously the shipowners, the agriculturists, especially 
of the west, and consumers of every kind. In truth, it exhibits a 
maximum of impolicy and injustice. It will not, however, endure. 
The farmers of the Western States will sooner or later make their 
interests and their voices heard, and the foul fabric of protection 
will crumble into dust. | 

I cannot but hope, too, that the American public will at length 
perceive that the nation is injuriously affected in its best interests 
and degraded in the eyes of foreign nations by the low character of 
the persons whom it elects as its rulers, or places in office generally, 
and that the wise and good will at length exert themselves to appear 
in the front and take their fitting place in the conduct of public 
affairs. 

Able and honest Americans, while lamenting the present state 
of things in their Fatherland, have assured me that when the evil 
had reached a certain height this would certainly be the case. At 
present at least no improvement is visible. 

It has often struck me as remarkable that political philosophers 
have so little insisted upon decentralisation, the fractionising of 
power, in their many schemes for improving the condition of man- 
kind. Nor has decentralisation ever been a popular cry. 

The Socialists of the cities of France and Spain have doubtless 

‘proposed to establish little despotisms of their own; but this they 
have done because they have not seen their way to one large demo- 
cratic despotism. 

I doubt, indeed, the possibility of establishing in an old country 
anything at all like the Government of the United States. 

On the whole, there is no country in which the national will, 
when once ascertained and expressed, will more surely attain the 
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objects at which it aims than in the United States. There, as 
De Toqueville observes, when the majority has pronounced its 
opinion, opposition ceases. 

The decentralisation of the Government has no effect prejudicial 
to the development and exercise of the national power. During the 
late civil war, when the Union was temporarily divided, the armies 
brought into the field by both parties could hardly have fallen short 
of a million and a half-of soldiers, and that out of a population of 
perhaps thirty-five millions. 

And what shall we say as to the future of the United States? 
I can see no ground of danger, so Jong as wild land remains avail- 
able for a population increasing by its natural growth and also by 
foreign immigration. There is no imperial legislature, sitting in a 
vast capital and open at any time to the attacks of amob. The 
centres of national life, each of which has the essential attributes of 
Governments, are numerous and scattered, and would readily oppose 
by force any revolutionary attempts. Nor do I think it probable 
that such would occur in so many places at once as to baffle the 
means of repression. 

Socialistic views are not of course confined to Europe, but in a 
country where it is so easy to obtain subsistence, and even wealth, 
and where for a long time to come there can be little poverty, there 
is nothing like the food for discontent which is to be found in 
Germany, France, or even in England. 

To be sure the time will come when the wild lands will become 
occupied. The next step will be to subject the old and exhausted 
soils to a better system of agriculture. There is no reason why, 
instead of growing, as now, 14 bushels of wheat per acre (no 
more than that of France, with its peasant proprietors and misused 
soil), the produce should not be double, and reach that of England 
say 28 or 30 bushels per acre. 

After all, no doubt the time will come when the struggle between 
‘“‘ Have” and “Get” will become as probable in America as in the 
Old World, under similar circumstances. There is nothing in 
republican institutions or in a decentralised system to prevent 
this, or to render the contest, when it occurs, less destructive and 
sanguinary. 

Let us hope that the increasing wisdom of mankind may find a 
remedy for a gigantic evil, which, with our present lights, appears so 
menacing and so unavoidable. 

I have subjoined some tables, with which I have been kindly 
favoured by my friend, Dr. Farr, that contain most interesting and 
useful statistical information relating to the United States. 
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APPENDIX. 


The United States. Valuation of Property. 


(000’s omitted.] 



















































































Assessed. True. 
Years. = esis i] 
Real Estate. Personal Estate. Total. eure ae a 
£ £ £ £ 
1870 1,982,956, 852,841, 293557975 6,013,704, 
60 1,394,601, 1,022,311, 2,410,912, 3,231,928, 
50 — — —— 1,427,156, 
Taxation, not National, 
[000’s omitted.] 
Years. State. County. Town, City, &c. Total. 
£& £ £ £ 
1870 £32010, 15,549, 26,959, 56,118, 
"60 — — — 18,837 
Public Debt, not National. 
[000s omitted.] 
State. County. Town, City, &c. 
Year. hor _ For _ For Total. 
ee eT emer | eee" | all Others “Moe Bonds" homies. 
been Issued. been Issued. been Issued. 
£ £ a £ £ £ £ 


1870 64,950, 5,624, 31,591, 5,922, 545224, 11,425, 173373» 





Note.—It has not been thought advisable to attempt a valuation of the 
property of the general Government. The total of receipts into the national 
treasury for the fiscal year ended the 30th day of June, 1870, as appears in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, was 82,251,096/. 
The national debt, less the amount in the treasury, on the 1st day of June, 
1870, as appears in the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, was 481,312,4740. 
Adding these amounts to the proper columns of this table, the aggregate public 
income of the country becomes 137,704,0871., and the aggregate public indebted- 
mess 654,374,954. 
| The dollars have been converted into pounds sterling by multiplying by o:2. 
See pp. 10O—16 of “Census,” vol. iii, 1870. 
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to the definition of the census 


‘“‘ A farm is what is owned or leased by one man, and cultivated 


** under his care.’’ 


No farm is counted whose area is less than three 


acres, unless 500 dollars’ worth of produce has actually been sold off 


from it during the year. 


“The British farmer is wholly unknown” in America. 


“< Phe 


‘“‘ American farmer is,-at least in nine hundred and ninety-five cases . 


** out of a thousand, the owner of the 


land he cultivates.”’ 


The number of persons classified as “ farmers and planters”’ at 
the Census of 1870 was 2,977,711, of whom 2,955,030 were males, 


and 22,681 females. 


As shown above, the total acreage of land in farms in 1870 


was— 
Improved 
Unimproved and woodland 


The “ present cash value” of farms was 
of implements and machinery 


bP] 


SEC OO Hae reso eae ee HH Os OOH ETOH OHH OTHE OESEO HOOD 


POCO eee eee O OPO TOE HEH EEHHHEEHHOED ETOH EOE OE ED 


COC C er eeeeneeeeeseeerernnee 


188,921,099 
218,813,942 





£ 
1,852,560,772 
67,375,686 


Aloe eeeeeereserereroeres 





Thus the average area of each farm was 63 acres of improved 


land, 73 of unimproved and woodland; and the average 


“ cash value ’’ of each farm was 622/. ; 
on each farm 231. 


“present 


of implements and machinery 


Productions of Agriculture as Returned in the Census of the United States 



































(1870) vol. iii, pp. 81—91. [000’s omitted. | 
1850. 1860. 1870, 
Number of farms (vol. iii. p. 340) ....... cee 1,449, 2,044, 2,660 . 
Acres of Land in Farms— Acres. Acres. Acres. 
EVAPEOVIER, 9 ucctsccp pags ee te cscny Betuonep Sarsacboogeas 113,033, 163,111, 188,921, 
Unimproved, woodland........c.seiscseeses { 159,310, 
x Obmer 1a... cdccccrwesue ees eee | ere 595045 
Present Cash Value— £ £ £ 
OE TPIS: os can scececnsscsscessuevoadereduden aaRueena utente 654,315, | 1,839,009, | 1,852,561, 
», farm implements and machinery ......... BOIS, 49,224, 67,376, 
Total amount of wages paid during the +9 6 
year, including value of board................ 230575 
Total (estimated) value of all farm pro- 
ductions, including betterments, and — — 489,508 
SMO TIOMS LO CLOCK oo ocsssacsesunecosmecroceinratarcn bag 
ORCA OPOOUCTS oii ooo .cs cc stcccovateurouesnarlocents 7,54, 3,998, 9,467 
Produce of market gardens ............csccsosreneoe 1,056, 3,232, 4,144, 
B@reat, pROMwens: slsveste sass Sasoadscedeqocbrawdbances’ — — 7,962) 
Value of home manufactures — ........... cee 5499; 4,909, 4,685, 
Value of animals slaughtered, or sold for 
cslanighle bas dee Rr ratees Sard settee ane \ le Fe 42,724, 79,791, 
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Productions of Agriculture—Contd. [000’s omitted.] 
1850. 1860. 1870. 

Live Stock— £ £ ~£ 
Walue-of all Live-stock~ nissan 108,836, 217,866, 305,055 
Numbers of — Numbers. Numbers. Numbers. 
HPN Oe OG el ON Be oN 6s cad « ns fis Sumgna sods eucamnees 4237, 6,249, MWA 
PNPUCS: BG HONOR <.6.vcdecocevecsseahateacs esd saves 559» 1,151, L025. 
PTO RU COWS A, 1.0.8 foveh Bodice bokn de csshdoedawn den 6,385, 8,586, 8,935, 
WORM OXCD. Ton. snssn nan ieuvensparcogermpannse HOE, 2,255, 152105 
COVE or SCE ACM Recetas 9,693, 14,779, 13,500, 
SS Te Saar, ae eet oak Annan are 2 ee we 215120) 22,471, 28,478, 
SSM IBOBILL core Eiiect koh a ncaceieclsc htt wares 30,354, 33,518, 25 35, 

Produced— 

WY OAL, BPYUIG oo. s.arcnnemeoscevoe nase { 12,550, 
Peau MAG OR ech scuscewans ew eres coeds } bushels) £00,486; 173,105, 175,196, 
ONE. Rea Son ie non' sockocvansgnesn soni sSiepwees - 14,189, 21,101, 16,919, 
PEA CAIN COP. incacdslnvose nds ossuendoavssoees rf 592,071, 838,793, | 760,945, 
CE EEE Geen weep . 146,584, 172,643, | 282,107, 
TEL SS OR ae Sx Pn ee C nf SL 167; 15,826, 20.76%, 
BB UC WAIOEG cicacciedacvoedsbiarneceuncseuisobs %5 8,957, 17,572, Goa. 
[ISR An oR eas Cedi ine nee pounds] 215,313, 187,167, 73,035, 
“AUiL C210) ee AeA ae ET % 199,753, 434,209, | 262,735, 
BOE eneh totes ek ohh oisre kcccaee ier consti ott bales 254.69, 5,387, Evone™ 
SV ODE a. tock sinyany «eins 0 Ee ie Ra Rate) & pounds] 52,517, 60,265, | 100,102, 
PCA DIAG COORG c.5.1.80s<nse0eocnssoeeeovsveste bushels 9,220, 15,062, 5,746, 
POE HOSE IRIS Bo... cccanoessondenossaups aa 65,798, 111,149, E43, 337, 
i BICOL fencWeccccccneooncotencowssoks yA 38,268, 42,095, ZL /OGy 
SEES a gallons Bas 1,627, 3,092, 
Dairy products, butter ............0... pounds | 313,345, 459,681, | 514,093, 
¥s @hHOCGE © %...05shviadis. 3 105,536, 103,664, 5394925 
‘ MLK Sold .cccc.v0ne gallons — — 235,501, 
Eo ts a ee tons 135939) 19,084, 275200, 
“Ls dG le ae en ae a bushels 469, 956, 640, 
URLS SS Fe 68s Ses MnsvivsnepsisdvoncgROiend a AVF 900, 583, 
BB 6 beat gcenesers oes ccxesacscevwcsnsesovvsenivevens pounds 354975 10,992, DEsAc a, 
SAN RM EB ra oR ccs. edb ociicadihss 0 dovesenegsp tons erin 74t E, 
ogg 7S a Stee: Senmac ene pounds 4,710; 4,720, PCIe ere 
CCN Mie Bescs ig cssuttn jassedovieioor bushels 562, 567, 55730, 
Sethe COCOOIS 2.2.00 cicra aeetissresserces pounds If, 12, 4, 
Be AV CAING | 2. Sots cetncvnn son ioas besanteee hhds. 248, 231, 87, 

2 i 025 9.2 30 Ry as — — — 
Op MA PO 1 ss. .ssNakvsied lasses sedotavannes pounds| 34,253, 40,120, 28,444, 
MEOLABSOSS CAME! ciiiisds.cc.waettevaacness 14,694, 6,593, 
i> POPS HUM | in parse, foues gallons| 12,701, 6,749, 16,050, 
Bete, MULE LOA Ferdedm o> ven nnnartenbes 1,598, 921, 
ORB, WAR. «.6c0 hide dihedde ibdeosscoa Aaa 1,328, 631, 
44 "honey a hie ohare \ pounds) 14,854, 23,366, 14,708, 





* Of this amount, 33,193 tons were dew-rotted, and 1,678 water-rotted. 
+ 53,281 tons dew-rotted ; 3,978 tons water-rotted; 17,234 tons other prepared. 
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United States. Population at the Census Periods, 
























Persons. Males. | 

Ages. a 

1850. — 1860. 1870. 1850. 1860. — 

ee ee eS heiks |ks_ NE eect fe eet anes Face OE 2 _—_ 

Grand total... 23,191,876 | 31,443,821 | 38,558,371 | 11,887,660 | 16,085,204] 

gece enumerated | | .. 177,591 | 31,391,810 | 38,553,210 | 11,828,487 | 16,057,314] 

Ages not stated ............ [4,205 51,511 Btn 9,173 
Ost Bs eek as Seon tgoos BO ye: 4,842,496 ee Sok 1,769,460 
Sten 10%. eee eee. 3,241,268 | 4,171,200 | 4,814,713 | 1,640,407 
Roa Lis i cera an Be a 2,890,629 3,720,780 4,786,189 1,473,116 
da OE COS ee 25295702 3,361,495 4,040,588 1,237,680 
Ole Oi Sug en anaas A299 318 5,726,400 6,823,417 2,194,469 
80° i A0ra font 2G 2,825,819 | 4,021,248 | 4,877,805 | 1,490,135 
dO, BO a aha e 1,846,660 | 2,614,330 | 3,518,644 967,573 
BOr on GO! Becueaiite ccc 1,109,540 1,585,879 2,244,521 575,685 
CO FO eee: 609,926 888,809 152635324 309,515 
Gs 9, BO Natcccas cook teeta Noha we 348,890 520,044 127,460 
SOs, GO ee shisteitednacc 44,382 93,552 129,077 36,727 
G0: ONE eka 11,695 13,778 16,653 5,183 
DOOM GIG Feel sons eteceness Ds 2,953 2522 L077 
ONO S20 PF eects. a cate £25189,462 ~1-16,0905,071 — (119,156,203 6,120,663 
PO ea Foscteseccs ceuae vest 7 1O3k 37 9,747,648 | 11,701,222 3,684,604 
AO COA te 2,956,200 | 4,200,209 | 5,763,165 | 1,543,258 
ca, Cree eee 867,160 | 1,237,699 | 1,783,368 436,975 
SO. MOO: ot 89,097 107,330 14,730 41,910 
TOOe SECS cleanses tects! 2,656 2,953 3 622 1,077 

United States, Census 1870. Persons Engaged 

Persons Employed. 
Occupations. All Ages. 110 to BS 








Total. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


























Population, 10 years and over....| 28,228,945 14,258,866 | 13,970,079 | 2,840,200 2,764,169 | 


——————"' 





—— 














at peop Bons (persons eer 12,608,923 | 10,669,635 | 1,836,288 548,064: 191,100 } 
SPA POMAA) icin sen deravstrornsnsace € 











Argricta) GUM es... cdesstesaersecveseesents> 6,922,471 | 5,525,503 396,968 426,881 73,177 


| ——__—a— 














———| ——_— 


Agricultural labourers ................ 2,885,996 | 2,512,664 ¢ 3739332 426,305 73,169 
Farmers and planters ................ 2,977,711 | 2,955,030 22,681 — —e 
Domestic servants ............cccecseeeees 975,734 108,380 867,354 22,598 86,90 D 


Labourers (not specified) ............ 1,031,666 | 1,010,345 24,325 29,013 3,140 9 
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0-60-70, Distinguishing Age and Sex. 
a a 






























































Males. Females. 
Ages. 
1870. 1850. 1860. 1870. 
19,493,565 11,354,216 15,358,117 19,064,806 Grand total 
19,489,740 11,349,104 15,334.496 | 19,063,440 ee eputornige 
) 25795 5,112 22,021 1,366 Ages not stated 
2,797,257 1,728,313 2,392,949 2,717,456 Oto 5 
| 2,437,442 1,600,861 2,061,655 2,377,271 5-5,°; 10 
pasa 35, 68 5 1,417,513 1,819,912 2,350,604 10 ., |.15 
: 1,989,695 1,292,112 i746 > 2,050,893 15.5; +20 
| 35353,617 2,082,849 2,814,842 3,471,800 20: 480 
254525999 1,335,684 1,992,231 2,424,806 30 ,, 40 
1,829,599 879,087 1,223,007 1,689,045 40° ;, + 50 
| 1,209,855 533,855 760,529 1,034,666 50 ,, 60 
658,153 300,411 433,055 605,171 60 ,, 70 
259,318 129,774 176,327 260,726 70 ,,’:80 
60,042 40,655 49,762 69,035 80 ,, 90 
6,922 6,512 4,924 9,731 90 ,, 100 
1,286 1,478 1,720 2,236 100, &e. 
9,659,979 6,038,799 7,985,999 9,496,224, Oto 20 
5,804,616 3,418,533 4,707,073 5,896,606 20 ,, 40 
33039.4.54 1,412,942 1,972,636 2,723,711 40 ,, 60 
917,471 430,185 609,382 865,897 60 ,, 80 
66,964 47,167 57,686 78,766 80 ,, 100 
1,286 1,478 1,720 2,236 100, &e. 
rtain Occupations, Distinguishing Age and Sex. 
Persons Employed. 
16 to 59. 60 and upwards. Occupaticns. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
429,150 10,257,645 989,516 948,265 Population, 10 years and over 
/ 486.734 : 18 634.837 ee All occupations (persons en- 
> 15945703 > 50,405 gaged in) 
650,191 309,699 448,931 14,092 Agriculture 
996,886 290,822 89,473 9,341 Agricultural labourers 
1599,975 18,026 355,055 45656 Farmers and planters 
| 81,964 956,445 3,818 24,004 Domestic servants 
931,486 16,918 49,846 15257 Labourers (not specified) 
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Population of the United States, 1790-1870, distinguishing White and 





Coloured. 
Enumerated Population. Increase of Population. 
Years.’ 
Ageregate. White. Coloured. Aggregate. White. Coloured. 
1790 | 3,929,214 | 8,172,006 7575208 
} 379,269 1,134,440 | 244,829 
1800 | 5,308,483 4,306,446 1,002,037 
} 19315398 1,555,627 | 378,771 
710 | 7,239,881 | 5,862,073 | 1,377,808 - 
f soso 2,000,093 | 393,848 
1820 | 9,633,822*| 7,862,166 | 1,771,656 
} 3,232,198 2,675,212 | 556,986 
’30 | 12,866,020 | 10,537,378] | 2,328,642 
} 4.203.433 3,658,427 | 545,006 
"40 | 17,069,453 |14,195,8059 | 2,873,648 
f Sasa 5,357,263. | 765,160 
1850 | 23,191,876 | 19,553,068 | 3,638,808 
| } sastaast 7,369,469 | 808,022 
"60. | 31,443,321E | 26,922,537 | 4,441,830 
} 115,050 6,666,840 | 438,179 
"70 | 38,558,371§ | 33,589,377 | 4,880,009 
































* Excluding 4,631 described as “ All other persons except Indians not taxed.” 
+ A second enumeration of Montgomery county, Maryland, added 78¥ to the population, namely, 
487 white and 300 coloured; these numbers are not included above. 
£ Including 6,100 persons on board public ships. 


the two heads “white” and “coloured” population. 
q The aggregate in 1870 includes 88,985 persons not accounted for in the census returns under 


the two 


heads “‘ white” and “coloured” population. 


§ Including 5,318 persons on public ships. 


| The aggregate in 1860 includes 78,954 persons not accounted for in the census returns under 





United States, 1870; Population at Groups of Ages. 





























Ages. Population. Ages. Population. 
Gratid botal \ si... deesnssesess 38,558,371 | Grand total ................... 38,558,371 
mena at enumerated 38,553,210 
Ages HOt, Stated... .ccsciswce 5,161 | Total at enumerated g 
OGO. (Bi kceasducen ae 5,514,713 BIOS vot. csoMeoccoutenees SDSS 
Diese MO Nateee cscahanesnioncsane 4,814,713 
POS Oe ceosdatee tit tum 4,786,189 
TD 5. BO) Sasa onetene evacuees st 4,040,588 OPOZO)..,...g cts. ae 19,156,203 
BO OS vote Ms rteraeree ls 3,748,299 
TC Oe TR EES 3,075,118 
DOL ys) IO. eastsvesancvecvaMercecanent 2OO2029 MSO, AM... sessvnteraroetebeces 11,701,224 
SE, CES Recents rar a 2,314,976 
2D ie SR? ala UIE 8 1,939,712 
Goss, OOM igs donars Soe veces kek Lb78.982 WAO GO yoo Becccosnenaters 5,763,165 
BO) PO ii stasss rc scng ssa t 1,367,969 
DU soe OOnetnsictcpercemonenash 876,552 
COs VOD g eickeee sche seahots ch CCG Lt AL HOU gin ROW svn ct cs S's0 dalatansea Rae 1,783,368 
GB HO reaencahcotesinccasesageens 4 484,353 
TO leery eae 344,358 
TAS PPA Worcs atin 5 175,686 | 80 and over occ 149,252 
SOs, MOO mena cctonaa toed 94,602 
D5 seg nai Aion sian aesiepationaiaanrasap nia 34,475 
OO 5 BD: wrdevercorervocmeacnteeate 12,671 | Unknown ages ..........00.. 5,161 
95: and.Over dscns 7,504 
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The Mercanrite Navies of the Wortp in the Yrars 1870 and 
1874 compared. By Hunry Jzvna, Hsq., F.8.S., F.R.G.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 16th March, 1875.] 


WE are indebted to the Administration of the Bureau Veritas for 
the publication of the “General List of Merchant Shipping of all 
“Nations,” comprising sea-going sailing vessels and steamers, so far 
as information had been obtained. 

It is manifest that these volumes, while constituting a most 
acceptable addition to our knowledge, do not pretend to absolute 
correctness, and relating only to the sea-going vessels of each 
country named, of necessity present contrasts with the entire 
number and tonnage of any given nation. 

Allowing for all such elements of disturbance, the area of obser- 
vation is so wide, and the number of vessels and amount of tonnage 
so large, as to render a comparative statement not only interesting 
but valuable. 

From the edition of this work for the year 1870, when it was 
frst published, and from that for 1874, the last issued, I glean the 
following particulars of the remarkable changes which have occurred 
in the interval, showing how steamers have supplanted sailing 
vessels, and how marvellously some of the countries enumerated 
have progressed, relatively, in their carrying power. 

The variations between different nations are striking and signi- 
ficant. Thus, American sailing vessels decreased 2°22 per cent. in 
number, but 9°12 per cent. in tonnage; while Austrian increased 
12°09 per cent. in number, but. only 3°13 per cent. in tonnage ; 
Russian increased in number 9°34 per cent., but decreased in 
tonnage by 4°28 per cent. ; and Swedish decreased by 1°30 per cent. 
in number, but increased in tonnage by 6:23 per cent. 

_ Those countries which had increased in both number and tonnage 
of sailing vessels were Austria, Greece, Italy, Norway, Portugal, and 
a few others included in the term “various ;”” while the countries 
which had decreased in both number and tonnage were America, 
Belgium, Great Britain, Denmark, Holland, France, Germany, and 
Spain. 

_ The sailing vessels of most of the nations named in these volumes 
appear to have become, on the average, smaller, but those of the 
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following countries appear to have increased in size, viz. :—Denmark, 
Holland, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, Spain, and Sweden. 

But now the remarkable contrast occurs between sazling vessels 
and steamers. 

Every country enumerated had increased in both the number 
and the tonnage of its steamers, in some instances to an almost 
incredible extent, were it not for the fact that until recently their 
mercantile steamers had been but few. 

It is to be noticed that while the decrease in the aggregate 
tonnage of sailing vessels has been about 80 per cent. in excess of 
the decrease in number, the increase in the tonnage of steamers has 
been about 200 per cent. in excess of the increase in their number. 

The largest relative increase in number of steamers pertains to 
Belgium, Norway, Russia, and Sweden; while in increase of 
tonnage, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Germany, Italy, Norway 
Russia, Spain, and Sweden bear the palm. 

The tables I annex are threefold. 

First, Sailing vessels. Their nationality, number, tonnage, and 
average size, in tons, in 1870 and in 1874, with the percentage of 
each country upon the totals of both number and tonnage at the 
respective periods. 

Secondly, Steamers. A table similar to the above; and 

Thirdly. A table showing the proportionate mcrease or decrease 
for each nationality in 1874, as compared with the year 1870. 

From this comparison it results that while the aggregate of 
sailing vessels has decreased by 3,229, or 5°43 per cent. in number 
and 1,518,868 tons, or 9°47 per cent. in tonnage, British sailing 
vessels have decreased by 2,627, or 11°34 per cent. in number and 
by 1,609,390 tons, or 23°01 per cent. in tonnage; and while the 
aggregate of steamers has increased by 1,233, or 29°84 per cent. 
in number and by 2,433,456 tons, or 87°11 per cent. in tonnage, 
British steamers have increased by 576, or 23°74 per cent. in number 
and by 1,364,006 tons, or 82°58 per cent. in tonnage. 

Putting sailing vessels and steamers together, the aggregate 
had decreased in number by 1,996, or 3°14 per cent. but increased 
in tonnage by 914,588 tons or 4°86 per cent.; while British vessels 
—sailing and steam together —had decreased in number by 2,051, or 
8-o1 per cent. and in tonnage by 245,384 tons, or 2°84 per cent. 

The very large increase alike in the number and average size of 
steamers, and the considerable decrease in number and apparent 
reduction in the average size of sailing vessels, with the relative 
progress of various nations shown in the following tables, seem to 
indicate modifications in ownership and employment, the full scope 
and significance of which it may be difficult or, perhaps, impossible 
at present to estimate, but I trust the subject will be considered of 
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sufficient interest and importance to justify my placing this short 
comparative paper before the Fellows of the Statistical Society and 


the readers of its Jowrnal. 


THE MERCANTILE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 


Three tables compiled from the “General List of Merchant 
issued by, the Bureau Veritas. 


Shipping of all Nations, 


2? 


TABLE I.— Sailing Vessels, their Nationality, Number, Tonnage, and Average Size in Tons, 
m™ 1870 and 1874; with the Percentage of each Chute 'y upon the Totals of both Number 
and Tonnage at the respective Periods. 


' Percentage 


Number. 
Nationality. 

1870. | 1874. 
imerican ........ 7,025 | 6,869 | 
BEOEIC..............-. Sa 354 
lustrian ............ 852 955} 
felsian ............. 72 51] 
MMGIY. os. csccsvcss 23,165 |20,538 
‘entral Ame- } Shy £38 
mean ........ 

Janish eee ae 1,415 | 1,239] 
dutch ne 1,690 | 1,418 | 
4,968 | 3,780] 
ferman os... 4,320] 3,483 | 
ae 1,860 | 2,063 | 
talian ee oe 3,395 | 4,343 | 
Orwegian ........ 3,652 | 4,464] 
ortuguese ........ 368| 410 
epian.......!.... 1,806 | 1,428 
outh American) — 219 
Gaish ............ 31036 | 12,674 
Wedish ............ 1,930 | 1,905 | 
urkish and - | 
Egyptian.... ‘= 377) 
Mmous ........... 464.) — 
Total ........ 59,518 |56,289 























on 
Total Number. | 





11°80 


1°43 
0°12 
38°92 


2°38 
2°84 
8°35 
7°26 
3°13 
5°70 
6:14, 
0°62 
2°20 


5°09 
3°24: 


0°78 





100°00 














ea Gr es 
1870. | 1874. | 1870.) 1874. 


‘og | 363 
48} 302 





100°0O 



































Percentage 
Average Size 2 
\ Tonnage. ) 
in ‘Tons. : Total Toninatals 
1870. 1874, | 1870.} 1874. 
| 341 | 318 | 2,400,607] 2 181,659 | 14°96 | 15°02 
a ec — 13,527] fs 0°09 
373 | 343 317,780 327,742| LO8'| 2°26 
336 26,148 17,168] O16] o-t2 
262 | 6,993,153 | 5,383,763} 43°59| 37°08 
— | 338 — 46,580 | — 0°32 
| 130 | 140 183,510 173,480, LTS“ 1y6 
| 263 | 272 444,111 385,301,)..2:77 hn 268 
| 180 | 195 891,828 736,326] S56] 5:09 
| 242 | 246 | 1,046,044] 852,789] 652] 5-87 
| 202 | 197 375,680 406,937 | 2°34] 2°80 
267 | 283 907,570} 1,227,816] 5°66] 8:45 
| 271 | 302 989,882] 1,349,138 6:7] 9°29 
236 | 226 87,018 2,808] 054] 0°64 
1 260) 222 346,176 331,350] 216] 2°28 
ars — S2,760.|). 5 O57 
180 | rot 545,607 500, 7671 S415) 3° Ry 
176 | 190 340,188 361,368) 2:12\| -2%49 
ee — 43,360] .—= Waeze 
ae) th 142796) 0-92] — 
270 | 258 | 16,042,498 | 14,623,630 [100-00 |100°00 
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Tape 11.—Steamers, their Nationality, Number, Tonnage, and Average Size in Tons, in 
1870 and 1874; with the Percentage of each Country upon the Totals of both Number 
and Tonnage at the respective Periods. 


a a 



































Percentage oe er ece Percentage ~ 

cate naa : Tatananaber Mn ons. oa a Total Tonmaedl 
1870. | 1874. | 1870. | 1874.] 1870.| 1874.) 1870.. 1874. 1870. 1874, 

en ee 77 a | — 
American — 2.4.3 597 613 | 14°47 | 11°43] 861 | 1,254 513,792| 768,724] 18°39 478 
PNSTO ULC c.veaeieeenrs — 6 = OTP. == ie, toa ey ee O07 
AUSTRIA o7s1.:..45-7 74 Sr PF As7O4 res 098 A ozs 44,312) _ 83,0391 19 a 
Belgian: ‘6/i..0... 14 39 | 034 O73] 746 “I 1030 10,442 40,5304 O27 ol 
Beritiely ccs cuctse. 2,426 | 3,002 | 58°71] 55°96] 681 | 1,005 }1,651,767 | 3,015,773 | 59°18 57°70 






Central Ame- ; 
PICA He 5.065. } = Odes 592 a ADOC. (aes 


I _ 
Daweh. .catoss 44 67 } 1-06] Sae2b 270 582 12,085 38,976] 043) O78 


Da Ge li ecca.sescts: 82 107 | 198} 199] 481 876 39,405 93,723) 1:42 
Eremel tcrat 288. | 315 | 697| 587] 739 |1,012 | 212,976) 318,757] 7°62 


German ............ 127 220 | 


=] 


3:07| 4101 827 |1,222 | 105,181] 268,828] 3-76 
| 019] o17] 408 | soa] 3,267) 5,329] O12 
Rolie TORR: s¢| io} B08] wos! 498 | 827) 86358| 91,011] 120 
Norwegian ........ 26 T12 | O68] 2°09] '282 456 FESPA 81,103], 0:26 


Portuguese........ 18 23 | 0-43] 043] 729 802 13,126 18,452] 0°47 























Russian ............ 62 144 | 1:50) 268] 458 941 28,422.| 111,072] 1:02 
South American] — 72) — 1°34] — 728 — 52,387) — 
SPaMishs, .0s....25. 148 | 212.[,. 3°58! 3°96] 402 Pee 72,845 | 155,417] 2°61 
Swedish ............ 83] 196 2°01) -Sr6R 224 7 357 18,633 97,440] 0°67 
Turkish and 

Hegyptian.... Ka as oe Shee POR 949 i 773530} =>. 
Wertouws s5....6.23 Se 119| — | 481 — 23,550 — ah Oee 

otal tried 4,132 | 5,365 1100-00 100.00, 676 974 | 2,793,432 | 5,226,888 }100°00 {006 
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TaBLE III.— Showing the Percentage of Increase or Decrease in Number 
and Tonnage of Sea-going Merchant Sailing Vessels and Steamers 
of each Country named, in 1874 as Compared with the Year 1870. 








Sailing Vessels. Steamers. 
Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 
Nationality, SS See ee 

Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 

In- | ., De- Th- De- In- De- In- De- 

crease. crease, crease. crease. crease. crease. crease. crease. 

American ........ — | 2227 — | 912 2°62 — 49°62 — 
AUSETIAN.......0..... 12°09 | — 3°13 | — 9°46 —_ 87°40 — 
UG Ca 2 ene — |2917 1 — |34°38 | 178°57 — | 28820 -— 
British. aaacnc Sa aaa S28 ONE 23° = 82°58 — 
Danish. ce. ..0008 — (1244) — BAT 4 52°29 — | 222°52 — 
POE CD I . dessccansien sen =--, |16:09 | —.»18°244. 30:49 =~) f 137°85 — 
TROND 5. we roanen: — |2391] — |17-44 CES) — 49°67 — 
German. .s.:sersss: — {19387 — |1847 ] 73:23 — | 15571 me 
PCIE Sis 20. 505084 10°91 | — CR ¥2°50 — 63°12 a 
Palen! 058: 27°92 | — 13529 | — 27°91 — | 15032 = 
Norwegian ........ 22°23 | —- $3629 | — | 330°977 — | 59803 — 
Portuguese ... .... I1'41 oo 6°65 | — 29 Go — 40°58 -~ 
PUEISSIGR © os cerncennc: } 934 | — — 4°28 | 132°25 — | 290°80 — 
PARISI. v....5-.-..' — 11192] — 657 | 43°24 — | 113°35 — 
Swedish 3 ......00..; — 1:30 | 6°23 | — [| 134°94 — | 315°61 — 
Various’ heeds... 44°18 | — [26°52 | — | 136°73 — 5127668 — 
ORAL «deat! — 5:43 — 9°47 29°84 — Sorry — 
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Discussion on Mr. JEuLA’s Paper. 


Str James Anperson said he hardly knew what the author wished 
to be inferred from the statistics given, because it appeared to him, 
that unless the conditions which caused the decrease or increase 
of tonnage were taken into consideration, no conclusion could be 
arrived at. For example, a steamer would make three Indian 
voyages for one sailing ship; therefore the tonnage was at once 
increased, that is, the tonnage by which the nation benefited. A 
steamer would now make eight or nine Mediterranean voyages in 
the year. He had, himself, made eight or nine voyages to America 
in the same period, whereas two and a half voyages were considered 
a good year’s work for a clipper ship, so that the carrying power 
and the commerce of the nation might be very largely augmented, 
although the tonnage might be very much decreased. He 
thought that the great falling off in America was due to the pro- 
tective laws of that country. They could not buy their ships so 
cheap as we in this country could by 30 per cent. Tor example, at 
the present moment, he believed that 100 large steamers in this 
country, could be bought at 25 per cent. less than they would have 
cost three or four years ago. America could not, on account of her 
protective laws, take advantage of this condition of affairs, and 
come to this country and buy shippmg; besides they had not 
recovered from the great civil war. The same might be said of 
France, which had not recovered from the war with Germany. 
Therefore, he did not see what was conveyed bythe paper. Giving 
the increase or decrease of tonnage, did not appear to be informing 
the meeting anything, unless the conditions which had produced 
these results were taken into account. 


Dr. Farr said that this was a subject which he investigated some 
time ago with Mr. Vian, of the Accidental Insurance Company, 
which had under consideration the advisability of insuring merchant 
seamen; and they had obtained returns through the Registrar- 
General. He agreed to some extent with Sir James Anderson that 
some other element should be introduced to show the significauce of 
the author’s statistics; but he could not agrce that they were 
unimportant; as they were facts in themselves. It was a fact that 
there were so many shins in 1870 and so many in 1874. There 
was also given the difference in tonnage in those years; and he 
thought Sir James Anderson would agree with him that that was 
not an unimportant tact. The tonnage did three times or twice the 
amount of work in 1874 that it did in 1870. That was a most 
important fact. This had arisen from the change in the form of 
shipping from sailing vessels to steamers. There was the same 
amount of tonnage, but that tonnage carried four or five or ten 
times as much of cargo as it formerly did the same distance. The 
usual calculation was a foot per pound. But here another unit was 
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wanted, such as the ton of goods carried per mile or something like 
that. He did not know whether Mr. Jeula or Sir James Anderson 
could say if it was possible to introduce such an element as would 
give the amount of work done. In a scientific point of view that 
was indispensable. 


Mr. Kenyeuty thought the facts contained in the paper must be 
very valuable. The table showed that the character of the sailing 
vessel had decreased by a percentage of 5°43 and 9°47 per cent. in 
tonnage ; and there was a large increase of 82°58 per cent. in tonnage, 
and 23°74 per cent. in number of British steamers, in British 
sailing vessels there was a decrease of 23°01 per cent. in tonnage, 
and 11°34 per cent. in number. These were very clear facts, and 
admitted of no doubt as to the decrease in the carrying capacity of 
the sailing vessel and the increase in carrying capacity of the 
steamer. For instance, the Suez Canal was one channel through 
which the most rapid transit was made from the Hast to London 
and by steamer only: The traffic carried round the Cape was 
chiefly by sailing vessels. There must, therefore, as Sir James 
Anderson and Dr. Farr had pointed out, be a relative increase of 
carrying power with the increase of steam-power, because there 
would be a swift carrier over a short passage making many runs, 
showing the great increase in the tonnage of the swift vessel cver 
the decrease of the slow carrier over a long voyage, and clearly 
there must be a very largely increased tonnage carried. 


Mr. Luminy said he should lke to know if the returrs were 
accurate, because on looking at one of the tables he found that in 
1870 the Norwegian tonnage was put down at 7,321, and in 1874 at 
51,103; and in Russia, in 1870, it was 28,422, and in 1874 111,072 
tons. There seemed to him to be an enormous difference between 
the two periods. 


Mr. C. Watrorp said he had recently had occasion to make an 
investigation into the question of tonnage, for the purposes of a new 
company, who contemplated insuring passengers by steamers and 
sailing vessels. He estimated the capacity of steamers to be four 
times that of vessels for any particular traffic. That rule might 
not, perhaps, meet the point Mr. Jeula had in view, but it would 
apply to certain voyages. 


Mr. Jevuna, in reply, said, in reference to the enquiry made by 
Mr. Lumley as to the correctness of the figures, that the documents 
from which he had taken them were the only ones available for a 
comparison of that kind. He was aware that last year the Board 
of Trade had brought out a statistical abstract in relation to foreign 
countries ; but he had only been able to obtain the abstract up to 
1472. Ags 1870 was the first year in which the work referred to 
had been published, and 1874 was the date of the last issue, he 
thought it might be of sufficient interest to take the results as 
given in that public volume, the contents of which, he thought, 
were mainly correct. The notable increase in the northern nations 
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in the number and tonnage of steamers and sailing vessels seemed 
to him so very important that he thought it might not be out of 
place to call attention to the fact. In reference to the remarks of 
Sir James Anderson, that gentleman would see that, taking steamers 
of an average capacity and of average power in relation to the 
different countries, the table would give a tolerable approximation | 
as to the relation of this country to the rest of the world in reference 
to steam-carrying power. If one steamer could make three or four 
voyages, another might do so; and, therefore, it seemed to him that 
the fact of the tonnage of the world had increased by 87°11, while 
the tonnage of this country had increased 23°74, was unworthy of 
notice. In relation to the sailing vessels, the total decrease in 
number was 5°43, while the decrease in this country was 11°34. 
The total decrease in tonnage was 9°47, while the decrease in Great 
Britain was 23°01. These were facts that Dr. Farr would perhaps 
have no objection to add to the other facts he had mentioned. In 
reference to the remarks made by Dr. Farr, he (Mr. Jeula) would 
be only too glad to see some scientific mode adopted for treating 
statistics of this description. He hoped that any attempt, however 
humble, to call attention to the statistics of maritime shipping, 
would not be undervalued. 


The PRESIDENT, In moving a vote of thanks to the author, said, 
that in looking over the tables, he observed that, in nations similarly 
circumstanced, there was a peculiar similarity in the increase of 
steamers. This would render it probable that the figures were 
correct. 
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1.—FKatended Operations of the Registrar-General. 


In the “ Weekly Return of Births and Deaths in London and in twenty 
other large towns of the United Kingdom” (No. 1, 1875, vol. xxxvi., 
week ending Saturday, January 9th), we have an announcement to which 
the widest publicity should be given. It is to the effect that :— 


‘From the commencement of the present year the weekly return will contain 
information relating to the births and deaths registered in London and twenty 
other large cities and towns in the United Kingdom, having an aggregate 
population estimated to the middle of the year of 7,739,490 persons; and in 
addition will also be found similar facts relating to an “ outer ring” of parishes 
situated around the registration division of London, of which the estimated popu- 
lation at the same period is 762,007. The population of the entire area within 
the United Kingdom, embraced by the weekly return as enlarged, will therefore 
be 8,501,497, or eight millions and a-half. With the aid of returns furnished 
through the courtesy of the various authorities abroad, the weekly return will also 
contain information as to the deaths recently registered in twenty-four great cities 
situated in all parts of the world, and containing a population of about ten 
millions.” 


Some interesting details are added respecting the “‘ outer ring,” under 
the title of that greater London, which includes the whole of the metro- 
politan and city police districts. 


“London has one of the finest municipal organisations in the world; but it 
extends over only 668 central acres, with a night population of 74,897. That is 
the present dominion of the lord mayor; it is a small fraction (,4,) of London. 
The weekly tables take in a wider area, over which parish vestries ruled separately 
until they were organised under the Metropolitan Board of Works; which has 
accomplished some great works. But London has now overflown even these 
limits; the merchant, the professional man, and others having offices in the city 
and in Westminster live with their families in what has been called “the outer 
ring,” which extends round a circle with a radius of about 15 miles from 
Charing Cross: it is the greater London. The greater London was first defined 
by Sir Robert Peel’s Metropolitan Police Act, and may be accepted as the London 
of the future. It is organically associated by a multitude of common wants, and 
by hygienic conditions; the same zymotic diseases prevail over the whole extent. 
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Epidemics, like the criminal population, cross and recross the borders of its inner 
circle. The area is 698 square miles, nearly five times the area over which the 
weekly tables have hitherto extended; and the population may be estimated at 
4,207,167, of which 762,007 live in the outer ring. 

“It has been determined to keep up the weekly table including the amplest 
details of age and cause of death within their ancient limits ; in the first place for 
the sake of comparison, and in the second place because the population is all 
compact, whereas the outer ring, though consisting largely of urban population, 
has in it a great deal of open country, interspersed with such towns as Epsom, 
Croydon, Wimbledon, Kingston, Hampton, Richmond, Kew, Mortlake, Barnes, 
Beckenham, Bexley, Chislehurst, Bromley (in Kent), Staines, Uxbridge, Brent- 
ford, Harrow, Barnet, Finchley, Tottenham, Edmonton, Acton, Ealing, Wdgware, 
Hanwell, Hornsey, Isleworth, Teddington, Willesden, Waltham Abbey, Stratford, 
East Ham, West Ham, Barking, and Walthamstow. 

* The returns from the districts of the outer ring are made by forty-seven regis- 
trars; and contain the number of deaths by the principal zymotic diseases, and by 
violence. The deaths of infants, of persons of the age of 60 and upwards, of 
inmates of public institutions, and of bodies on which inquests are held are 
also distinguished. The prevailing diseases in the districts of the outer ring will 
now be constantly under observation; and this is important, as its sanitary con- 
dition is every year becoming more critical. The sewage question remains there 
for solution ; and the water supply is not everywhere satisfactory. 

* In the week the births in the greater London were 3,354, the deaths 2,722. 

The annual rate of mortality of the greater London was 34; of the inner 
London 35; of the outer ring 29. At present the mortality is much the lowest 
in the outer ring.” 


Il.—The Death-Rate. 


On the Saturday following the reading of Mr. Humpbhrey’s paper on this 
subject (see p. 487, part iv, vol. xxxvii), it was brought under the notice of the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, of which Dr. Letheby is president. 

The discussion was opened by Dr. Stevenson, who read a short paper, on 
which Drs. Liddle, Buchanan, and others, offered observations. The President 
and Dr. Guy also took part in the discussion. Frequent reference was made to 
Mr. Humphrey’s paper in terms of great commendation. In the course of the 
evening a printed paper was laid on the table, signed “G. B.,” and attributed to 
Dr. George Buchanan. In this paper he compared two parts of the kingdom 
differing much in their social and occupational conditions, and both subject to 
much immigration though of a different character, yet having a certain resem- 
blance in respect of the number of population. Their birth-rates differ as 38 and 
32, and their death-rates as 27 and 19. The year selected was the census year 
1871, which, in regard of both births and deaths, was an average in both the 
selected districts. 

The paper comprises three tables, of which the first presents the census for 
1861 and 1871, of the two contrasted populations, their annual increase, whether 
by excess of births over deaths, or by excess of immigration over emigration, and 
the rates per 1,000 both of births and deaths. 
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Table IT distributes the two populations according to age, and compares their 
respective death-rates. The rural population is, on the whole, an older popula- 
tion, but its death-rates for every age are less than those of the urban population. 

In Table III, the death-rates prevailing in 1871 in the south-eastern registra- 
tion division at the several ages, are applied to the Lancashire census population at 
those ages, and conversely the death-rates prevailing in 1871 in Lancashire at the 
several ages are applied to the south-eastern census population at those ages; with 
this result, that the death-rate for every age continues to be in excess: in Lanca- 
shire there is no exception to the rule. 

We append this table, with the author’s concluding remarks, We have made 
no alterations in the figures, and little in the wording. 























1 2 3 4 
Lancashire, 1871. South-Kastern Division, 1871. 
Age Periods. | On Lancashire On South-Eastern On South-Eastern On Lancashire 
Death-rates Counties Veath-rates | Division Death-rates Death-rates 
the Number of the Number the Number the Number of 
Deaths was of Deaths would be of Deaths was Deaths would be 
(a ae 20,687 12,496 8,572 14,188 
I— 5 oo... 16,507 7,025 5,058 11,536 
5—15 ........ 4,847 3,227 4,518 3,759 
15—20 ........ 45931 3,344, 2,407 3,421 
25—35 o....... 4 Oe 4,195 25943 3,921 
85—45 ........ 5,678 3,976 2,896 4,085 
45—55 ........ pou 3,748 2.019 t 4,555 
55—65 ........ 6,284 4,038 3,648 5,581 
a [ae 5,683 4,022 4,591 6,505 
VS a eee 25930 3,218 5,268 6,122 





Adding up the figures for Lancashire, as thus obtained (col. 2), there results 
the number 49,289, which gives a death-rate of 17°30 per thousand on the census 
population of Lancashire ; a death-rate less by 10°34 per thousand than the actual 
death-rate at all ages of Lancashire in the year 1871. And, adding up the 
figures for the south-eastern division (col. 4), there results the number 63,673, 
which gives a death-rate of 29°37 per thousand on the census population of that 
division ; a death-rate greater by 10°54 per thousand than the actual death-rate 
at all ages of the division in the year 1871. 


IIJ.—Joint Stock Banks. 


Mrssrs. WHITEHEADS AND Cotzs have issued their usual analysis of the 
accounts published by the leading joint stock banks (fifteen in number) for the 
half-year ending 31st December, 1874, from which it appears that their 








i £ 
Paid-up capital amounted tO... cecseseeceeees 12,601,593 
Reserve fund Sie Ppubet Ec seatee hal see taicd doles 4,03 GATE 
Current deposits account 1 i 
i GER ORE 1 as ame *, CR che Oe 28,7 tA,0 32 
Profit and loss balance ben. ein >A ere ee ee 1,304,924 
Making actotalhotii.. Je..fb iments. Kdaal 161,279,636 
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Under the head of Assets, we have the following figures :— 


Cash in hand at bank and at call ..........cccseeeeene 26,43 1.297 
MEPEVCSTANCTEG coe sek cerns hoccenr ce er oe 18,201,362 
Bills: discounted ‘and loans’ \...0{0.. 40a las 114,852,007 
Premises and preliminary expenses ............ seeiae 1,912,549 

Wiakine a total’ Ob ..s100. cece ceeeameen eee taaees 161,279,636 





The following are the banks included in the list :— 

Alliance, Limited; Bank of Egypt; Central London, Limited; City ; Consoli- 
dated, Limited; Imperial, Limited ; London and County; London Joint Stock ; 
London and South Western, Limited; London and Westminster; Metropolitan, 
Limited ; Midland, Limited; National; National Provincial Bank of England ; 
Union Bank of London. 





IV.—English Literature in 1874. 


THE Publishers’ Circular for the 31st December, 1874, presents us with its 
usual analytical table’ of books published during the year, and its customary 
monthly summary. In 1874, as in 1873, we note a marked monthly variation of 
numbers with a maximum in December, and minimum in January. Next to 
December, the months of November and May are the most prolific, and September 
presents itself as the least productive month next to January. 

When we divide the year into periods of three months, we find a maximum of 
activity in the months of October, November and December, represented by the 
figures 1,224—the numbers for April, May and June being 812, and those for the 
first and third quarters being 668 and 627 respectively, If we consider the last 
four months of the year as culminating in the activity of Christmas, we have a 
total of 1,430, while the months of March, April, May, and June, which may be 
termed the months of the London season, present us with the figures 1,122. 

There is a slight decrease in the number of books published, which the circular 
attributes to the increase in the cost of production—an increase extending to all 
the elements of price. As dearness means scarcity, a fall of nearly 150 volumes 
in the first item of the list—theology, sermons and biblical treatises—with a 
corresponding fall in most of the other items, cannot excite surprise. 

In works of mere imagination (novels, tales and other fictions), there is a 
slight decrease, as also in poetry and the drama, but a more considerable increase 
in various branches of useful literature ; in arts, sciences and illustrated works, in 
year books and serials, in belles-lettres, essays, and monographs. In medicine, 
surgery and the allied sciences, there is, however, a considerable decrease. The 
chief increase then, is in scientific works, and those, as Zhe Circular states, 
mainly popular and elementary. 

Law and jurisprudence, political and social economy, trade and commerce, 
voyages and travels all show a decrease. 

The miscellaneous group, including pamphlets, but not sermons, exhibits a 
material falling off. 

On the whole, as will be seen from the summary for the month, there has been 
a decrease of 388 works. 

In new books, the reduction is 112, in new editions 325, making a total of 
437. Against these figures, we have to set off an increase of 49 in American 
importations. 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1874. 






































Total of 
Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.| July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. pres 
for the Year. 
Theol *22| 22 | 48 | 29 | 66 | 43 | 26 | 24 | 28 | 36 | 44 | 90 | 478 
oC fT 8] 9} 2O| 141 16 | Is te} 8 115 1101 1 IA 
biblical, &e. eeecoeee t— ie D 4, 1 1 ae 9 pete 3 I: 1 15 
=> 664. 
Educational, classi- *11) 33 | 26 | 23°| 40 |.380 | 21 | 23 | 16 | 20:| 23° |-35 | 801 
me and philo-<|{ 2) 6) 2) 2) 107 3)°7 | 5] —"- 816) 7 (58 
PICA us sensccevene a | ee eine 6 
ae esos 
: Se Ao) WA | be) BE RF Ge WO by BOe BEIGE C207 
Juvenile works and Wao ek | | oo Lo a ad Reale 
Sos ae eae a <a 0 
+ ah. Nye oats: (hits teeter vit) Ci tm 2 tee pala 
== 229 
Micels. tal d * 9| 26 | 34 | 32 | 51] 32 | 36 | 85 | 83 | 45 | 98 | 85 | 516 
Bc. fetion 1 \t 4| 10 | 26 | 27 | 81 | 26 | 20 | 24 | 19 | 29 | 47 | 19 | 282 
oO er CULO Be iiiitete.ss hi s new. 1 aoe 2 2 ges. tk ivy: 10 5 3 27 
== S26 
Be in q wei 2 ey Ol we ee eon SiG 6 S| Sel ead 
aw, jurispru ence, + "7 2 ae 1 Be 3 1 3 2 2 1 293 
; &e. cogancboeosacncdo00n t 3 2 9 1 EOS 3 cist 4, eM) 4, 3 8 30 
ee 
Bontical and social f|*—| 5 | 23 | 10/257 5/] 7) 7| 61} 5] 5] 31101 
Beouomy, trade<|t—} 2) 3 / Lia l= |=] 1) 41 11/31) — 1 19 
meerecormimence .... |). Bp Se Lei Bsa Bias lo debe | ap | ee | 8 
pee 
eet : d *20| 23 | 36 | 24 | 35 | 35 | 27 | 24 | 18 | 50.| 46 | 83 | 421 
Oe otcd vos VO ke be SoU) B89 kT) 134 10 qp14 | 11 | 198 
ee er ee ey erie ie Ge ee ist ol a ae 
=), (6a 
Voyages, travels, (|* 5) 16] 15/12/18/15/15|15! 7/20/18 | 22 | 178 
pnd géographical 4 |f¥—| 4) 2)—] 4) 4) 7715! 8) 51] 5) 41 88 
GEGEN ge, | ore I—| — | —)— Fy —] 14) —)] 2)/—)] 6] 8] 1+ 18 
ae ee 
Hist bi h MEL 25°) 28. )°20 | 25 ) 23° (21 | 17 |. 18 | 20 | 22 | 36) 265 
ee ee ay aT | Grd) 9} 81 844] 818) 18) 8B 
re siecietteiw ae helene baoe of t 1 ae l! 3 5 6 a a 5 pane 7 12 6 46 
j pie Beene: 
Pct i ae * 940 1921 ay L080 424.1522. 4.13 4.11 4.4% 4 21 |. 42 | 228 
; in... aa Soin al aide VG td A Ble ie oe 
IND), ays vreis:sisiswisiersteines a2 6 yy) il 3 4, 3 a 1 Cae 5 pa 5 30 
) * 9) 26| 67 | 248 *° 
Year books and a ae oe aA e 2 Be 2 au Ee ASAD | hh 9 
serials in volumes pleated glee ex lietca | | asthe a, a 
— 249 
Medic: Pt tel Asal 28) 2 6. hel oe Gale vO) Gal Gh & | > O5 
ete, SNE TE | io ae ail) oa og ae cE Od GT a Wada, 
Meters e ete vesccbhios t- 3 pe. & 2, 1 iL RL = ae <® 4, 2 8 16 
Se Ses 
~ A) VO IA 208) 204500 OAs BB 14 87 4159 
Belles lettres, essays, pees 6 4, 4, 3 ks g 1 3 th 9 i 89 
povographs, &e. GM OM Beale email NOB 7s Soe Pg ee i ae al | 
ae OT 
Miscellaneous, in- (|* 8) 11|10| 6| 6} 6] 9] 5] 6/11] 5 |10] 93 
Chiding pamphlets, {/t—}| 1| 2}/—;—] 1/—j 2/ 1] 1]/—] 1 9 
not sermons............ {- me ae ee 1 
’ 2a 103 





— 


4,603 
eerenrede a ee eh he | Oe hog 


* New books, + New editions. + American importations. 
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Summary for each Month. 
New Books. New ditions. Gepe ution ” 

VORA wag te tended ues 133 28 18 
QD PURLY \ontic..vosnnteecoveds; 225 61 12 
INES OID cree deivapecaeresrnseess 310 | 99 13 
PAT ssa sis. sieae soon tine 204, 70 29 
By Pee a tn iiongt kosodeonaes 370 102 32 
REO. asses tess oaths uo semae 238 69 32° 
July sneeeeseceeessesscseoveonsoesoes 234 WGA — 
MOU: diaties iu catorcteiee- ‘207 RE; 27 
Be plema. Der «0.0 -cregedorrec: 186 41 = 
October 4.as-sts space 284, 83 57 
IN oVEMIDER wy..aiaiecedars 369 118 37 
December 5. ...<..sagestorrez 591 108 34 

3,351 961 291 








Note.—Making the total during the twelve months, full titles, 4,603 given 
in the Publishers’ Circular. 





V.— Fires in the Metropolis during the Year 1874, 


CaprTsin Saw, chief officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, has issued his 
annual report on the state of the brigade, and on the fires in London during the 
year 1874, This report is, as usual, very full and complete, and abounds in 
interesting details; and it is arranged in all its parts so as to admit of ready 
comparison with previous years. 

At p. 4 of the report, we are presented with a table showing the number of 
fires that have occurred in each of the nine years 1866-74 inclusive, distinguishing 
the serious from the slight, with the percentages of each class. The figures for 
the last five years, 1870-74, inclusive, are given in the following table :— 


- 


ee ceeneennemnnemnemnmnenmenenenneneieememnnenemmemmnensmenensmrensinieestesmerensenremetensarsssieiensemeserens eumnamessensensiesniesensnecensueusacaseeasiansemaeeaeameeeeeeersneen mien 





























Number of Fires. Percentages. 

Years. 
Serious. Slight. Total. Serious, Slight. Total. 
TS 70.2.3. 246 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
Hf) Nett oe 207 1,635 1,842 II 89 100 
Le eee 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
PS Aes 166 1,382 1,548 ret 89 100 
Bet Paine 154 1,419 1,678 10 90 100 


Nae areeEEnSEmnnEnnnnnsiinntttttannnnrsaraetetai =a meee eee 


Fvom this table, it will be seen that the year 1874 compares very favourably with 
its predecessors, with the single exception of 1873. Onthe same page, we also have 
a tabular list of firemen commended for special merit in saving life. The list con- 
sists of eleven men, of whom five rank as third, and the remaining six as fourth-class 
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firemen. As regards the number of lives saved by each of these nine men, William 
Ludlow stands first, having on the 8th October saved no fewer than seventeen ; 
and James Wayling has the credit of having saved eleven lives. The services of 
the remainder are represented by numbers varying from nine to one. ‘The next 
table which refers to fires comprises a list of all the fires that occurred in the past 
year, classified according to the occupation of the owners of the dwellings or build- 
ings where such fires originated. Amongst tradespeople, the victuallers stand first, 
with a total of 50 fires, then oil and colourmen with 32, next grocers with 31, and 
lastly tailors and clothiers with 30; 28 fires occurred in stables; 25 fires broke out 
in the shops of boot and shoemakers ; 23 in bakehouses, and the same number 
among drapers ; 22 in buildings under repair or in course of erection; 21 in cabinet 
makers ; 20 in unoccupied buildings ; 18 in coffee houses; 16 among milliners and 
dressinakers ; 15 in refreshment rooms; 14 in beershops, and the same number 
among builders, chandlers, tobacconists, and corndealers, with 13 in booksellers, 
binders, and stationers, greengrocers and fruiterers, and printers. The numbers in 
other occupations are less considerable. We notice also that 28 fires occurred 
among farming stock. There were 193 fires in lodging houses, and 295 in private 
houses; 2 tlieatres were slightly damaged, and 11 fires occurred in hotels and club 
houses. The following table will show from what causes the fires have arisen, 
and which of them has been the most prevalent :— 


Cause. : Number of Fires. 
ts Candle... 30... S Re eh ren Ban RO 218 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights .......0......:.-0000 189 
SO patke OM fTes, OCC.” sate ssceesstvescarsterovseet 179 
sag C8 ai hace Wea thhn Hkh ped, Sea RAS 131 
Ge Pines “detective Hk Nasa iano tae 129 
6. Overheating of stoves, GC) .......:s.scseneeeet 65 
7. Children playing with matches, &e......... 62 
pated: Reich Teron tc 0g | Gator err Ra Ee fe ROME FS aR Ae 46 
Oo ucthons) .2i4 fade Aan nad top ted accede 40 
NO, Sri@ kine hOuaceO..cess.cscsuceemsareus suutiod atencas 36 
LL, Bowing over-of 01, Geri. ics. dtcaiwssyucdetoss x 33 
12. Hearths and fireplaces—defective ............ 21 
ERI a cease ae eg fa tenia A actas Coons say Seraieign ns T5 
24 eAaring add rym MOM o.si.c.toseronesoseseonsese 14 
A SPCAPANCOUG IG MIAOI oes su cicoanc piss nonosecsan vents 12 
MO DUI OL PUD OIB iA, tvcsssecvussentsepiresossdsnanenss 9 
Mya MEI SAMOS) yceatiass tended nosvsisonanacebiaseacoraneors 8 
Se MAC OMONAIR IN 20% casas dtansensiah wancesccgssesazateadetent 4 
19. Wireworks—letting Off ...1.)....cescesorssecorstearie 4 
OTe LC LOUU tetrerere rh rt on sacs sie sate inure oenecesen 4. 
21. Men at work—gasfitters and plumbers .... 4 
Qe VAWOMEADONNS:. Serko ce tenshisetseindaonanaen ss 4 
Boe PUNTA tIOM DAA Seca nsndidecsstvnrdscaiebadbasseehoe & 2 
DAS Tio iG) oth. e. oahae oe I ae 2 
D5. Boileratit sos ssi. eat PEL SES SEIN oe 2 
QW6aRoastimeg colkeen wa duis has ROA 1 
ON UE re ter tcce ocak come 1,237 
Miscellaneous, doubtful, and unknown .... 336 
Total from all causes ..... ED sdAsaRinsin? 1,573 
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We now come to what may be considered the most interesting, and decidedly 
the most laborious portion of Captain Shaw’s report, viz., an hourly, daily, weekly, 
and monthly summary of fires for the year 1874. | 

Hours.—Those of 1 a.m. and 9 p.m. seem to have been the most disastrous. 
Between the hours of 1 and 2 a.m., there occurred 79 conflagrations, but between 
9 and 10 p.m. no fewer than 166 took place. The time at which the fewest 
alarms of fire were given, was from 6 to7 a.m. Between these two hours, only 18 
fires appear to have taken place. Days.—It is on Wednesday that the least 
number of fires (195) took place during the year 1874. Friday, our proverbially 
unlucky day, only figures for 231 ; whereas Thursday’s fires amount to 240. The 
following table, which gives the total of the fires of each day of the week, during 
the five years 1870-74, is compiled from the returns of those five years. 





\ 












































Year. Sunday. | Monday. ; Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday | Friday. Saturday. 
T8702 290 252 258 266 300 258 322 
i 286 202 24.7 302 271 258 276 
ieee 199 206 21 207 2.20 220 229 
ih ee 202 209 237; 199 230 243 228 
iL Woes 2272, 228 228 195 240 231 229 
Total ....) 1,199 | 13097 | 1,153 1,169 1,261 1,210 1,284 





Thus, it will be seen that the days stand in the following order, beginning 
with that on which the number was the smallest: Monday, Wednesday, Tuesday, 
Sunday, Friday, Thursday, Saturday—the number on the Saturday exceeding that 
on the Monday by no less than 1284—1097, or 187, being nearly 15 per cent.- 
of the highest number. Weekly.—The largest number of fires in one single week 
took place in that ending the 22nd July, the number being 59. The number of 
times that the brigade was called out was 61, but one of these was for a chimney 
fire, and the other was a false alarm. 

During the week ending with the 16th September, the least number of fires 
took place, only eighteen being recorded. Singularly enough, this is likewise the 
only week during the year in which all the calls on the services of the brigade were 
for bond fide fires, z.e., none of them were for chimneys on fire, or were false 
alarms. This week makes the eleventh free from such calls during the years 
1870-74. In fact, it appears from Captain Shaw’s report, that a large percentage 
of calls in each year are from the two first-mentioned causes, viz., false alarms and 
chimneys on fire. If we take the total of the number of false alarms during the 
years 1870-74(532), and that of the calls for chimneys on fire (423), and compare 
these two totals (separately) with the sum total of calls on the brigade (9,358) 
during the same number of years, we find that nearly 6 per cent. of them were 
for false alarms, and about 5 per cent for chimneys on fire. Months.—The most 
disastrous month during the year was that of July, when there were 200 calls. 
Of these, 95 per cent. were for false alarms and chimney fires, leaving go% per 
cent., or 187 calls for either serious or slight fires. Of these again, 161 were for 
the latter, and 20 for the former class. Looking at the monthly summaries for 
the years 1870-74, we find that July throughout has been the month most visited 
by fires. Out of 923 serious fires that occurred during this period, 106 happened 
in the month of July. This leaves 717 to be divided amongst the remaining 
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months of the year. Hence the highest average per month is 13 against.an average 
of 21 for the month of July. 

The loss and saving of lives, always a subject of great interest, is treated in 
this report in great detail. The number of lives endangered during the year 1874, 
was 157, of which 134 were saved, and of the remainder 13 were rescued, but, 
owing to the severity of the injuries received, afterwards died, and the remaining 
23 perished in the flames. During the five years 1870-74, 884 lives were 
endangered, and of these 17 per cent., or 151, either died before or after their. 
rescue. The number of lives saved during the past year amounted to 1 34, and of 
these, more than half were males. Those saved during the five years 1870-74 were 
733, and of these nearly 55 per cent. were males. Of the lives lost during the 
year 1874, the greater number were lost at the beginning and end of the week, 
viz., on Monday and Saturday—each of these days figuring with a total of 5 lives 
lost. The day on which most lives were saved was Thursday, 8th October, on 
which one single member of the fire brigade, as already stated, saved 17\ persons 
from perishing in the flames. Of these, 5 were males and 12 females, The time 
between 11 and 12 in the forenoon seems to have been the most disastrous to life 
during the year 1874—as during that time 5 lives were lost; whereas from 2 till 
3 in the morning, the greatest number of lives were saved, viz., 22. During the 
week from the 7th to the 14th October, 19 lives were endangered, of these 18 
were fortunately saved ; the other one was a male who was rescued alive, but who 
afterwards, owing to the nature of the injuries received, died. The week during 
which the most lives were endangered and all saved, was that from the 11th-18th 
of November, when 13 lives were placed in danger and all saved, 

We now turn to that part of the report which relates to the brigade itself—to 
whose exertions we are indebted for the results recorded in the remainder of the 
report. As has been already stated, 134 lives were saved during the year 1874, 
of which 73 were rescued by members of the brigade. 

There are forty-nine brigade stations. The number of journeys made by the 
engines was 6,872, and the total distance run 21,181 miles. The quantity of water 
used by the brigade for extinguishing fires during the year amounted, in round 
numbers, to no less than 164 million gallons. Yet the chief difficulty, as it 
would seem, that the brigade has to contend with, is unsatisfactory water arrange- 
ments, in the shape of short supply of water, late attendance of turncocks, and 
the non-attendance of these officials. From one or other of these causes, the 
water arrangements during the year 1874, were forty-seven times found to be in an 
unsatisfactory state. The year 1871 is the first in which Captain Shaw notices these 
deficiencies in the arrangements for the supply of water, it being the year before 
that in which the Metropolis Water Act came into force, and it is interesting to 
notice how the number of unsatisfactory arrangements steadily decreased year by 
year. In 1871, they were 67, in: 1872, 58; in 1873, 52, and, as just stated, in 
1874, they had decreased to 47. The strength of the brigade is 395 men, includ- 
ing the chief officer, the superintendents and all ranks. Of these, 108 are 
employed on the various watches during the day, and 181 by night. It would 
appear that there are on an average between 4o and 50 either sick, injured, on 
leave, or under instruction, so that if we take the latter number and add it to those 
on duty during the twenty-four hours (289), we find, by subtracting this total from 
the strength of the brigade (395—339), that 56 men are left as available for general 
work at fires. Of course, men engaged in such work as those of the London Fire 
Brigade, cannot be expected to be free from casualties, and the list of wounds and 
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injuries sustained by them during the year 1874, is large. “ But”—to quote 
Captain Shaw’s words——“ so long as the men work well, no diminution of accidents 
can be expected.” The number of cases of ordinary illness (263) is larger for 
the year 1874 than in any of the five 1870-74, with the exception of the year 
1871, when there were 323 cases. The smallest amount of injuries received by 
members of the brigade was during the year 1874, when there were 93 against 
104 in 1870, 95 in 1871, 100 in 1872, and 98 in 1873. Of the 93 injuries 
sustained in 1874, many were very serious, but fortunately only one terminated 
fatally. This has been the case in each of the five years 1870-74, except in 1872, 
when 3 men of the fire brigade lost their lives. From a table headed “ Nature 
of Accidents,”’ we extract the following particulars: 4 men suffered from burns 
and scalds, 1 was threatened with suffocation, 13 were bruised or sprained, in 5 
the eyes were injured, there were 9 incised, lacerated and punctured wounds, ro 
bodily injuries, 21 injuries to the hands and arms, 26 to the feet and legs, while 
the small number of 4 injuries to the head and face gives evidence of the efficient 
protection afforded by the helmet. 

We are happy to see that “the condition of the brigade with regard to dis- 
cipline and general efficiency, is in all respects perfectly satisfactory.” 





VI—The Trade and Manufactures of India. 


THE trade of India is represented only in a small degree by the returns from 
the great seaports, for the bulk of Indian products is consumed in India itself, and 
the value of the external commerce is only a fraction of that of the internal and 
interportal trades combined. ‘The report upon the moral and material progress of 
India states that there are no reliable statistics of the internal trade, but that that 
from port to port is steadily increasing ; and although external trade is said to 
have shown continued depression during the year 1872-73, yet there is an increase 
as regards several of the most important staples. The whole sea-borne trade of 
India, exclusive of treasure, during 1872-73 is reported to be worth 107,485,6972., 
of which the foreign trade represents 86,488,056/. and the interportal 20,997,6410. 
The shipping which carried the foreign trade consisted of 6,095 vessels entered, 
with an aggregate of 2,371,529 tons; and 637 cleared, representing 2,388,451 
tons. ‘The interpcrtal trade was borne by 15,071 vessels. The average tonnage 
of vessels in the Indian trade continues to increase. The value of the Bombay 
interportal trade, including imports and exports, exceeds that of any other port in 
India. It was worth (exclusive of treasure) 6,475,369/. for 1872-73; that of 
Bengal, 5,772,185/.; of Madras, 3,884,984/.; of Burmah, 2,234,540/.; and of 
Sindh, 2,640,5617. But in the foreign trade Bengal takes the lead, its whole 
trade, exclusive of treasure, being worth above 40 millions, or half the value of the 
total imports of India, and two-fifths the value of the total exports. The whole 
foreign trade of Bombay is worth over 30,000,000. ; of Madras, over 9,000,0001. ; 
of Burmah, 5,500,o00/.; and of Sindh, nearly a million. 

The great article of export from India, next to cotton, is rice. For the foreign 
trade alone the quantity exported during the year 1872-73 was 22,973,797 cwts., 
worth 5,701,4392. The largest quantity, 12,675,000 ewts., goes to Europe. 
The next largest customers are Ceylon and Mauritius, whilst the Straits and 
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the Persian Gulf carry off a considerable share. This trade is flourishing and 
improving everywhere. Cotton vies with rice as an article of export. In 
1872-73, a remarkably bad year, the exports amounted to 494,214,447 lbs., worth 
14,022,108/., being less by 315,031,640 lbs. than the exports of the previous 
year. <A great quantity of cotton is worked up in India, and the duty on 
imported piece-goods fosters and encourages the home manufacture. The most 
important industry in the Bombay Presidency is now the manufacture of cotton 
cloth, and yarn. This manufacture has always existed in nearly every village. 
The cotton is cleaned and spun into thread by all classes of the people, and there 
are weavers and dyers in every town. Printed goods have also long been manu- 
factured, especially in the large towns of Guzerat, stronger and more durable than 
Kuropean goods. But it is only within the last ten years that steam spinning 
and weaving mills have been introduced. The present very prosperous state of 
the native cotton manufacturing industry is due to various causes, but not the 
least important among them are the inferior character of the Manchester goods 
and the excellence and durability of the cloths manufactured in India. The local 
cotton mills have almost annihilated the English trade in low class cotton goods, 
grey shirtings, and T-cloths and yarns. The productions of the mills find a ready 
sale at paying prices, and India gains by saving the expense of sending its raw 
material to Kurope and having it returned in a manufactured form. 

The most valuable and general article of export from Calcutta, next to cotton, 
opium and rice, is jute. The quantity exported in 1828 was 364 ewt., worth 621., 
and the extraordinary increase that has since taken place, is due solely to the 
energy of the cultivators of Bengal. They found it profitable, engaged in it with 
alacrity, and created the trade. From 1858 to 1863, the average exportation of 
jute from Calcutta, was 967,724 cwts. From 18638 to 1868, it had risen to 
2,628,110 cwts. The quantity of raw jute exported in 1872-73 was 7,080,912 ewts., 
worth 4,142,514J., an increase of nearly a million ewts. as compared with the previous 
year. Thus, has been created and extended an industry in forty-five years to a 
value of more than 47 millions, without any official encouragement or aid whatever, 
It is remarkable how various industries, carried on at a vast distance, act upon each 
other. The growth of jute in Bengal led to its manufacture in Dundee, and this 
caused the revival of the whale fishery in Baffin’s Bay. In 1872, the quantity of 
jute imported into Dundee was 1,8 28,614 cwts., and the bulk of the whale oil is 
required by the jute manufacturers of Dundee, and its neighbourhood. Thus, the 
port of Dundee has now become the centre of the whale fishing trade, and cargoes 
of oil from the Arctic Regions may be seen discharging alongside cargoes of jute 
from Calcutta, both being essential to the prosperity of this industry. 

There has been a great increase in the production of tea and sugar ; the latter 
article has nearly doubled. India rubber, from the Ficus elastica of Assam, is also 
a product belonging to the region whose commercial centre is Calcutta. The 
special product of the Madras Presidency, besides cotton, is coffee, the great mass 
of which is brought down the ghatg from the hill districts of Mysore, Cirg, 
Wynaad, and the Nilgiris, to be shipped from the Malabar ports. There is an 
increasing trade from India in hides and skins. In 1872-73, the export rose to 
2,298,000, worth 2,921,416/., an increase of nearly three million hides compared 
with the previous year. Wool is chiefly exported from Bombay and Karachi, 
Saltpetie is fast recovering its former rank as an important article of export. In 
teak timber, there was a great improvement. In British Burmah, besides rice and 
timber, the great export is cwtch, manufactured in large quantities for export to 
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Europe, from the acacia catechu, chiefly in the Prome district. Cinchona bark, 
yielding quinine and other febrifuge alkaloids, will soon become an important 
article of export, as it is one of the most valuable products of India for home use. 

The chief existing interest in the sea-borne traffic, is in the development of 
the transport of merchandise by the Suez canal. At present, out of a total value 
of the trade of India with Europe and America, about 40 millions, or 60 per cent., 
passes annually through the Suez Canal. The report furthermore states, that there 
is still a want of a really exhaustive and systematic knowledge of the various pro- 
ducts of India. There are abundant materials for a general superficial acquaintance 
with the subject, but more precise and comprehensive information is required, in 
order to render such knowledge really useful and practical. There are 2,000 
articles named i in trade returns, and 7,000 more are mentioned in various works, 
whilst the list is doubtless very incomplete, and there is some confusion about 
almost every article. A complete collection and identification of raw produce and 
of manufactured goods are required; trade museums might be formed; and an 
industrial survey organised. These measures were strongly advocated many years 
since by Dr. Mouat, in his report on the exhibition of prison manufactures held in 
Calcutta in 1856. Limited markets are a bar to improvements, and production on 
a small scale is wasteful and costly. The proposed survey, among other useful 
results, might produce an extension of the demand for products of all kinds, by 
affording to every part of India easily accessible means of information with regard 
to the productions of the whole country. 


VII.—Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Losses in 1873. 


THrRoveH the courtesy of the Committee and Secretary at Lloyd’s, we 
are again in a position to publish the annexed statistics of casualities at 
sea and the results thereof as reported in Lloyd’s List during the year 
1873. 

It will be seen that the tables which follow are counterparts of those 
relating to the year 1872, which were published at p. 519 of the Journal 
of the Statistical Society (vol. xxxvii, part iv, being the December number 
for 1874). 

A comparison of the two returns for 1872 and 1873 yields some interest- 
ing results both for quarters and for years. These results are briefly noticed 
under the following heads— 

Lives Lost.—The lives lost in sailing vessels and steamers collectively 
in the quarters of the two years, and in the years themselves, were as 
follows :— 











First Quarter. | Second Quarter. | Third Quarter. | Fourth Quarter. Year. 
IS 72 See 280 370 232 648 1530 
NO Nahe: 467 699 164 645 1975 
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So that we suffered in the year 1873, a loss of 445 more lives than in 1872, 
which losses, however, were very differently distributed throughout the 
four quarters of the year. The fourth quarter proved nearly equally fatal 
to life in the two years, and the third quarter in both years showed the 
most favourable figures ; but the maximum loss fell on the fourth quarter 
in 1872, in the second quarter in 1873. 

We are, therefore, obviously dealing with an order of facts liable to 
great fluctuation. 

Crews Saved and Lost.—The figures for sailing vessels and steamers 
taken together are embodied in the annexed table. 


























Crews. 
Saved. Drowned. 
1872. 1873. 1872. 1873. 
Est s Qiarter ...8:snrnego ike: 301 404 27 78 
POG Ree hd Pai eRe es te 229 153 25 67 
3rd c Laene aoe nes eae 177 190 18 31 
7L SEED ae Se On le 591 330 ba 47 
CI tte tm Grasse 1,298 1,097 123 223 





These figures also show the irregular distribution of the casualties in 
the different quarters of one year as compared to another; and they also 
show for the whole year a higher proportion of crews lost in 1873, than in 
the year previous. 

For many other interesting comparisons bearing on the important 
question now before the public, the reader must be referred to the tables 
themselves as given in extenso. 
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L—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Suiling Vessels and Steamers 
Compared with the Average Number and 












Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 





First Half-Year. 
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+7: even previous Seven previous 
Sailing Vessels. ve i 
Per | Num-| Per Per 
ber. | Cent. Cent. | ber. | Cent. , Number) Geng 
Be DIGESTING) soo cenenss: : ; 37 | 0°66) 291 o550 85 | 0°79 
2. Abandoned— 
Recovered. .... 78| 0°72 
Loch aee 265 | 2°47 
Total ase 4..: 343 | 3°19 






































Not damaged | 299] 5°40 464) 4+31 
Damaged......... 661 |11°94.| 535 |10°81 1,152 |ro-71 
UI «Greate ts 72 151] 1-40 

Dovel geaca 1,767 16°42] 

Sinki f | 

A, nking rom. a a 


* “causes other than i 153 | 2°76 


collision ............ 


5. Stranded— 
Got off ©...:....-.. 
Not got off . 
Subsequent ee 
not reported 


728 |13°15 
495 | 8°94 











1,317 |23°79 {1,360 |27°48 ]1,583 |28°30 |1,630 |28°97 








































MP OUa ees. csnecsens 
6, Capture ...:........ : 19} om 
7 PPA VE Sen nck —|— 5| o'05 
8. Burnt or on fire} 81] 1°46 148} 1°33) 
9, Dismasted or : 
disabled I bedi 250 483 | 4°49 
10. Jettison of 
cargo under 99} 1-79 1°15 |) .93)| 2-60 185] 142 
PCCK: aiecxsnat: 
ttl f k- 
tI. "Sond oe ashing 53 | 0°96 e924 LOM) 2°74 160] 1°49) 
overboard ...... 
12. Leaky nagadendRonacsn 658 |1 1°89 651 |11°22 1,169 10°87 ‘ 


13. L f ancho ; 
et 216| 3°90 ant | assy mae 

14. Machinery 
damaged, &c. 

15, Mutiny, sickness, 
or casualties to 


148 | 2°67 : 118:| 2°32} 120] 2°06 
crew .... 


16. Ship dmged.,&e.|1,291 23°32 {1,067 |21°56 1,167 |20°11 
17. Water-logged.... S| O83 10] o'20 23 | 0°41 17| 0°29 
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reported in “ Lloyd’s List” during the Year 1873, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
Percentages for the Seven Previous Years. 








First Half-Year. 





Second Half-Year., Annual Total. 



































Average Average ' Average 
Seven previous Seven previous Seven previous Steamers. 
Years. Years. 
Num-| Per 
en 
1. Missing 


2. Abandoned— 
Recovered 
Lost 


Total 











3. Collision— 
Not damaged 
Damaged 
Sunk 


Total 


other than colli- 


{ 4, Sinking from causes 
sion 


’ 


5. Stranded— 














269 |22°05 | 158 }19°40 Got off 
48 |- 3°93 : Not got off 
{ Subsequent fate 
not reported 


Total 


6. Capture 

7. Piracy 

8. Burnt or on fire 

9. Dismasted or 
disabled 

10. Jettison of 
cargo under 
deck 

{ 11, Jettison of deckload 



















or washing over- 
board. 


12.. Leaky 

13. Loss of anchors 
and chains 

14, Machinery damaged 
or short of coals 

15. Mutiny, sickness, 
or crew refusing 
duty 

16. Ship dmed., &e. 

17. Water-logged 





Number of casualties 


Number of steamers 
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IL—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with Salwage 
during the Year 1873, and the respective Percentages thereon, compared 











First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 










Seven Years’ 





Seven Years’ 














Seven Years’ 








































Sailing Vessels. 1873. Average. Average. 1878. Average. 
Num-| Per | Num-| Per Num-| Per Per | Num-| Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. ber. | Cent. Number! Gent. | ber. | Cent. 

Results to Ship— 
EGA AGES saronoseses 977 |18°87 2,029 |20°32 
Constructive loss 95) 1°84 


results un- 
KNOWN .....-.s0000 


Not damaged a 


Results to Cargo so 
far as reported— 


BANAT OSE co iecscpern ad 





536 |10°35 | 529 |11°57 





551 
37 
27 


Part Lost. i.-<s.e00-0 246| 4°75 | 258) 5°65 
























All sawedii.t..i:)..... 13] 0'25| 21) 0°46 





Forwarded ............ , 18] 0°39} 
PReAhe Gr it scigscanccese : "22, | : : : ~ 19 
Shifted  s:s-......003--% ‘ “r2| : : , 169 | 1°41! 


Otherwise damaged 





Salvage Services........ G : , . 770 | 7-473 (1,014 rome 


Lives— 


Crews saved ........ 


Crews drowned .. 


Lives lost so far 
as reported (in 
both ships and 

steamers) 
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Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so jar as reported in “ Lloyd’s List,” 
with the Average Number and Percentages for the Seven Previous Years. 








First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 













Seven Years? 
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1873. Average. 


Average. 
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1873. Average. 
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ILL.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Sailing Vessels reported 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages 


Miscellanea. 


First Quarter. 








[ Mar. 


Second Quarter. 










































































































































































Average Seve Average Sev 
Sailing Vessels. 1878. pte ea, 1873. seid fers 
Number.| oo ae e, ||Number.| ce Number. See e, || Number. oe a 
DAMES, veasncsnininonteeseaenere 48 131 26 0°80 64: re 29 yf 
2. Abandoned— 
ReCOveLed .........5s.00000: 19 0°52 23 ort 4 0°22 12 0°69 
TBOSE 9c. auvescncameneaeennes 106 2,°89 75 222 29 rss 52 2°99 
Y brits | Benet serare or 125 3°41 98 3°03 33 1°77 64 3°68 
38. Collision— 
Not damaged ............ 183 4°99 121 3°96 116 6°20 82 4°72 
Pama ged ni. oe scesteremnesars 419 11°43 352 | 10°91 242 12°95 184 | 10°63 
UII cao.cccscsecssenomdineeres 56 1°52 43 1°33 51 298 29 1°69 
Dota wicchaghiecsmcness 658 17°94 516 | 16°00 4.09 21°88 294) 17°02 
4. Sinking from causes ne : ‘ : . 
other than collision } a Se 2 ae = oo - aoe 
5. Stranded— 
Got Ol ose hicstoesenucae! 412 | 11°24 ANT | 12°94) BIG | 16°93 274.} 15°90 
INOG Ot Ol ..cteecccen: 359 9°79 833 | 10°33 1386 Teas 183 | 10°62 
Subsequent fate not ; 
reopened uae SE AW 1°28 106}. 3°20) Az 2°51 46 | 2°68 
SEOUL, f. sccpssateac nce et SIS i 222330 856 | 26°56 | 499 | 26°70 504 | 29°20 
6. Capture oe ac — 3 0°09 1 0°05 3 Og 
PoRPIEAC Ys sidmarn let opessreooet — — it 0°04 - no 1 0°06 « 
8. Burnt or onedire ...:...3..... 37 LOI 36 Lt 44, 2136 31 1°82, 
9. Dismasted or disabled....). 138 296 113 3°52 26 1°39 76} “4538 
10. Jettison of cargo 90 ; : : - : 
under deck ............ 2S oo See 9 oe oe 1°84 9 
11. Jettison of cargo or : ; ; 
washing een, ae 125 ey eros 7 oe. ue r33 1] 
ve. ae ee eee 427 11°64 385°"| 10°39, |} 2381 12°36 183 | 10°62 4 
. Loss of anchors or 
CHANING eo caveiciesncadeavace 177 a4 214 — 39 wo 40 71a 
14. Mutiny, sickness, ; 
casualty to crew or 80 2°18 "8 2°43 68 3°64 50 2°87 
refusing duty ........ 
15. Ship damaged, loss of | 
a eee ke t| 247 | 35°82 || 749 | 23-24 | S44 | r8-qx || B18) 1842] 
16. Water-logged. wi... 6 0°16 6 O'17 12 0°64 5 ew) 
Number of casualties ........ 3,667 —- 3,223 — 1,869 | — Lied a 








Number of vessels................ 


3,386 2,949 
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in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Four Quarters of 1873, and the respective Percentages thereon 
Jor the same period of the Seven Previous Years. 
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IV.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Steamers reported mM 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages 
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INGE GOR OH se.cc.-nnssnenes 
Subsequent fate not 

reported  ..........+ 


~ Capture  ..rccrcrereerersores 
» PIVACY! ...iscserstiedoobonghooses 
. Burnt or on Gxe:..,.:.....{ 
. Dismasted or disabled.... 
. Jettison of cargo 
under deck ...i....:.. | 
11. Jettison of cargo or 
washing overboard . i 
Pn Mleeakey slap wieeantcereces: 
13. Loss of anchors or 
CHAINS “[sbo.cdsbehsy--ctsas 
14. Machinery damaged 
or short of coals .... 


15. Mutiny, 2 emo 


Coa er) 


faose) 


casualty to crew, or 
refusing duty ........ 
16. Ship damaged, loss of 


’ 

| 

sails, bulwarks, &c. es 

17. Water-logged. ......-s0- : | 


Number of casualties............ 


Number of steamers ............ 
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“ Lloyd’s List” during the Four Quarters of 1873, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
Jor the same period of the Seven Previous Years. 





Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 



































































Average Seven Average Seven 
1873. Brewive Years. Brewous Years. Steamers. 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
pumber. seats oor featnne. amber nennae 
es ons en ee Missing 
2. Abandoned— 
- eer O12 Recovered 
1 0°19 °° Lost 
L O19 0°40 Total 
3. Collision— 
99 19°00 17°59 Not damaged 
71 0°38 12°88 Damaged 
2 13°63 D672 Sunk 
| 172 33°01 32°09 Total 
; : 4, Sinking from causes 
17 3°26 ae other than collision 
&. Stranded— 
I is ta 19°27 Got off 
26 4°99 5° ll Not got off 
.,, |{ Subsequent fate not re- 
Bt O77 P41 1) ported 
140 26°87 2 ae Total 
—_ _ = 6. Capture 
= : = 7. Piracy 
"7 1°34 2°22 8. Burnt or on fire 
Bis 0°96 1783 9. Dismasted or disabled 
; : 10. Jettison of cargo 
12 2°30 o 9° under deck 
; 11. Jettison of cargo or 
3 0°58 ODS washing overboard 
13 #6 2°37 12. Leaky 
? . 13. Loss of anchors or 
2 0°38 1°16 chains 
; 14, Machinery damaged 
110 21°1I dl a) or short of coals 
15. Mutiny, sickness, 
10 1°92 o°78 casualty to crew, or 
refusing duty 
; 16. Ship damaged, loss of 
29 5°57 vO 72 sails, bulwarks, &e. 
a ee fae 17. Water-logged 
59] Ae ele Number of casualties 
501 | me ez Number of steamers 
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V.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Cusualties to Ship and to Cargo, with 

List” during the Four Quarters of 1873, and the respective Percentages thereon, Compared 
ee 
Sailing Vessels. 


Ce i ee eS SE oe 


First Quarter. Second Quarter. 
















1873. Seven Years’ 


Seven Years’ 
1873. Average. 


Average. 










Number.} Per Cent. Number-| Per Cent. 





Per Cent. 





Number.| Per Cent. ||Number. 








Results to Ship— 























846 | “19°32 B54 | 21°94 


TEGHEN LORS: sices0-saeeessavenseas=> 631 | 18°64 552 
Constructive loss ............ 43 2°40 38 2°36 
Great damage... 126 7°04 163 | 10°05 
Minor damage ..........0.-- 899) Borg 670 | 41°20 
Raised after sinking ........ 14 0°78 8 O47 
Not damaged or results \ 
TUK O WIAs .c..0)-000s-2--2> 
SC ES OS Aer per nea 


Results to Cargo so far as 





















reported— 
PAG Be es od ox Getgsndesseanesenrs 
PPARG OSE: sccon deco ecnoansapissonsese 
PANE RA NCd ss, 1.2 aise Waser oer 7 O:25 14 
Forwarded .......0-scserssesee- 2 0°06 11 
PR Cate die Or. faksatattccresovseoean 8 o°24 7 
SinmbG Od.) Segsceecdvecnen cesheeha 63 1*86 49 
- Otherwise damaged ........ 32 0°94 AT 1°09 
Salvage Services ..........04 253 7°47 342 | 11°58 
Lives— 
Crews: SAVED — vizio. ses.ocsesesee: 
Crews drowned. .........0+- 





ported in both ships 


Lives lost so far as re- 
and steamers ........-. 


| 
| 
: 
t 
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Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “ Lloyd’s 
with the Average Number and Percentages for the same period of the Seven Previous Years. 


Sailing Vessels. 













Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 











Seven Years’ 


Seven Years’ 
1873. Average. 


Average. 


1873. 








Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. {Number. Per Cent. ||Number.} Per Cent. 














Results to Ship— 

















18°12 365 626 ZOn1 7, 759 20.06 Total logs 

1°08 43 27 0°87 50 1°38 Constructive loss 
15°02 212 Sol £067 442 WOLD? Great damage 
43°39 Y49 1,547 49°86 1,596 44° IO Minor damage 

0°54 7 6 o°19 6 O77] Raised after sinking 

é : 6 : Not damaged or results 

21°85 413 566 | 18°24 766 | 21°16 { ata 

— 1,789 3,103 —. 3,019 | Total 








Results to Cargo so far as 














reported— 

9°53 182 385 | 12°38 379 | 10°46 All lost 

274 92 147 4°94 201 La Part lost 

0°40 6 8 O25 10 0°28 All saved 

0°04. 5 as — 4, O°13 Forwarded 

0°09 4, 2 0°06 6 O's Heated 

0°54 16 36 PRG 56 Dia Shifted 

1°39 29 25 1°12 36 0°99 Otherwise damaged 
158 2°10 167 253 8°15 351 9°70 Salvage services 








Lives— 


Crews saved 





Crews drowned 








Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers 





— 257 
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V.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and Cargo, 


Es Te 
Steamers. 








1873. 











Number. 





Results to Ship— 














Total loge: | 4.:b%. xine ien. 56 9°92 
Constructive loss ........+. 4, Oey 
Great damage... 37 5°23 
Minor damage oe 375 53°04 
Raised after sinking ........ 4) C157 
Not damaged or results i 931 32°67 
TIM METOWID «0. 50050+.-1¢snnen-s 
MO UAL. carnsoaisassseeee 707 — 
Results to Cargo so far as 
reported — 

Fill Ney Maen nacre, Sere ee 22 spl 
Dae 1OSb vec.c0esssacsrsncnavesdone- 19 2°69 
PRUE EC vices cocszescassonsecensatts 1 O°14 
Forwarded .......0:0.:s0cseteoses — — 

PL ORBEOLE au.senseasensexsvrtreteboct Lg O'14 
SPDERGEO - vaccanscsesrvossscesnene cere 13 1°84 
Otherwise damaged ......... 7 0°99 
Salvage Service .......s..00 52 9°35 

Lives— 

Crews SAVED vsseseseesseseesees 26 3°68 
Crows drowned ........00 14 1°98 





Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 
ing Vessels, supra) .... 





Per Cent. 





Seven Years’ 





Average. 
Number.| Per Cent. 
34 9°55 
3 0°84 
27 4°56 
143 | 39°77 
2 0-72 





|i ce Si NM Me ir ih lon tends Pld a a Se Ee 


First Quarter. 


Second Quarter. 


Seven Years’ 























1873. Average. 
Number.} Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. 
31 6°53 23 8°71 
5 F°Os 2 0°65 
46 9°69 |] 21 7°95 
200 | ager 1-98.) 47a 
5 1°OS 2 0°93 
37°47 | 118 | 4417 
— 261 —- 
3°16 8 3°23 
2°31 18 5°15 
0°84 = ee 
—_ 1 0°44 
0°84 5 2° O38 | 
4°21 26 10°03 | 
1°89 11 4°22 
O21 — = | 
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with Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost—Contd. 


ese 


Steamers. 








Third Quarter. 














1873. 

Number.| Per Cent. 

44, 8°78 

1 0°20 
- 40 7°98 
206 41°12 

3 0°60 
207 41°32 
501 — 





17 3°39 

18 3°59 

1 0°20 

6 1°18 

6 1°18 

» 35 6°99 
| 

P18 3°59 











Seven Years’ 
Average. 








1873. 








Number.| 



































Per Cent. 


9°44 


©2762 







9°58 





36°37 











Number. Per Cent. 








Fourth Quarter. 


Seven Years’ 
Average. 


Number.|: Per Cent. 
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Results to Ship— 
Total loss 


Constructive loss 
Great damage 
Minor damage 
Raised after sinking 


Not damaged or results 
unknown 


Total 


Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 


All lost 
Part lost 
All saved 
Forwarded 
Heated 
Shifted 


Otherwise damaged 
Salvage service 
Lives— __ 


Crews saved 


Crews drowned 


Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 

ing Vessels, supra) 
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VITI.—The Relative Strength of France and Germany.* 


THIs interesting and exhaustive statistical document is an answer to an article 
that appeared in a Swiss newspaper in the Spring of 1874. This article aimed at 
establishing by statistical data, the proposition, that in spite of its smaller popula- 
tion, and even smaller birth-rate, France can command a larger and more service- 
able contingent in case of war than Germany. 

In his introduction, the author sets forth the sourees, German and French, from 
which he has derived his facts, and of this part of his work suffice it to observe 
that he has drawn from trustworthy sources. 

The body of the work is divided into six sections, as follows : 

1. Condition of the population. 

2. Births. 

3. Marriages. 

4, Deaths. 

5. Emigration and immigration. 

6. Results of national education. 

Before we notice these sections in detail, we may observe, that within the 
limits which the author prescribes to himself, we havea complete exposition of the 
relative condition of the two nations in respect of both population and education. 
This being understood, we proceed to give a brief notice of the contents of the 
several sections. 

1. Condition of the Population. 

From a table which appears at the head of this section, we gather the following 
facts. The year’ 1861 was a census year both in France and Prussia, and at 
that date the population for Prussia was 18,421,220, that of France being 
37.472,732. This is the only year in which the census was taken simultaneously 
in the two countries. The next census year in Prussia was that of 1864, and 
during the time that had elapsed since the last census, the population had 
increased by 0°72, whilst that of France had only increased by about 0°38. 

The last year mentioned in the table is that of 1869, when the population of 
Prussia was 24,325,405, and that of France 33,469,282. Thus, the population 
of the former country increased by 5,834,183, and that of the latter by 996,550 
during the years 1861-69. 

It is true that this immense increase in the population of Prussia may partially 
be accounted for by taking into consideration the territories she acquired during 
and after the wars of 1864 and 1866; yet France during the same period 
enjoyed comparative peace, being only engaged in wars abroad. These wars being 
remote from home, and the number of men despatched from the mother country 
having been comparatively small, could have had but little influence on the increase 
or decrease of her population. The second table in this section bears reference to 
the unfortunate years 1871-72. 

Before examining this table, it will be well to note that the French territory 
under consideratiou is the France of to-day, that is minus the provinces ceded 
to the German Empire in 1872. The figures of this table accordingly do not 
comprise the population of the ceded territories. In 1871, the population of 


* < Die Volkskraft Deutschlands und Frankreichs.’’ Statistische Skizze von 
A. Freiherr von Firecks. Berlin, 1875. 
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Prussia amounted to 24,639,706, being an increase of +-o°71 per cent., and in 
France to 36,544,067 being a decrease of — 1°21. In the year 1872, the popula- 
tion of France is calculated up to the 1st July, when the census was taken. At 
that period, the population showed a further decrease of 441,146, against an 
increase in Prussia of 174,722. “If,” says the author, “the proportion of the 
increase and decrease in the populations of the two countries were to remain the 
same, then, in twenty years, five months and twenty-three days, counting from the 
end of 1871, the populations of France and Prussia would be the same. In the 
spring of 1892, the population of France and Germany would be 28,481,450. 
At the end of the same period, the German Empire, whose increase of population, 
counting all losses during time of war, has been fixed at an average rate of 0°62 
per cent. for the four years 1867-71, would have a population of 46,603,740. 
In the year 1902 France would only have half the amount of population of 
the German Empire, provided the proportion in the increase and decrease of 
the populations of the two countries remained the same. 


2. Births. 


Before entering on this section of the work under consideration it will be neces- 
sary to take notice of the difference existing in France and Prussia, as to the 
mode of registering the births. Under births in Germany are comprehended the 
number of all children, whether born alive or still-born, whilst the French term 
* naissances” only comprehends those born alive. And, further, the idea com- 
prehended in the term mort-nés is not identical with that of the German term 
“Todtgeborenen ”—the latter meaning those who are brought into the world 
dead—while in France, under mort-nés are counted all those who die before their 
birth has been registered. It is evident, therefore, that in comparing the birth- 
rates of France and Prussia a large number will be found in France under the 
heading mort-nés, which in Prussia would be placed under the heading “births.” 
The table in this section that bears on the subject is a very curious one. It 
compares the birth-rates of the two countries, including the still-born, for the 
twelve years 1861-72. From this table it would appear that the birth-rate in 
France has always been very much lower than that in Prussia. In 1861 the total 
number of births in France amounted to 1,050,102 whilst in Prussia it was 
723,018—thus giving apparently a large majority in favour of the former country. 
But, in reality, the birth-rate in Prussia for the year 1861 was much higher than 
it was in France during the same year, for the figures just quoted yield only 28°02 
per 1,000 inhabitants for France, whilst for Prussia they give 39°10 for the same 
number of the population. In the next year, curiously enough, the birth-rate 
falls in both countries, it being in France, 27°65; and in Prussia 38°54 per 1,000 
inhabitants. The next year to which we would refer in this table is 1866. In that 
year the birth-rate in Prussia was as high as 40°83 per 1,000 inhabitants, whilst 
in France it had fallen to 27°59 per 1,000. After that year (1866) the birth-rate 
gradually decreased in both countries, until, in 1871 it had fallen in Prussia to 
35°19, and in France to 23°71 per 1,000 inhabitants. For the year 1872 the 
births are given for Prussia alone. They had risen to 1,023,005, or 41°23 per 
1,000 of the population. The whole table taken in its integrity gives a yearly 
average of 144°69 per 1,000 inhabitants for Prussia, and only 1oo’0o for France. 

The next table given in this section bears reference to the number of still-born 
and illegitimate children in the two countries. Under the first of these headings 
the numbers for 1861-72 were much higher in France than in Prussia. Of the 
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whole period from 1861-72, 1871 was the most unfavourable for France; as the 
number of still-born (mort-nés) was 40,315 or 4°653 per cent. of all children 
born; whilst in Prussia it was only 34,926 or 4°028 per cent. The following 
table showing the steady increase of mort-nés in France during the last twenty 
years is of sufficient interest to warrant its insertion ¢n extenso. 


Per Cent. 
AB51 Ot nonaest iawrdennaey obese websgre ced aren aetueen sh 3°91 
56-60 sis Satcbia'tledelonactwatl oaseiee Coen eae eae eer lage Xe) 
‘61-65 Rapp Mt acting Pailin Alana, MANTA Ao AEE 4°36 
66-68 AiRAA Eh gi OES, Baan ee Lemna eke 4°48 
BD's isstubhod bite. Sail ooploetn MAiSaEM a ooateck gabe sented: Sonne 4°56 
C/A, ENN MORO ena, EV een AE 
7 fee ete wi oe Me AC My oy SL NE a he 4°65 


With regard to the second heading of this table “ Illegitimate Births,” including 
only illegitimate children born alive—it is remarkable how the number of births 
under this heading increased in Prussia from the years 1861-66. In 1861 the 
number was 39,653, and in 1866, 65,614. In this respect France compares 
favourably with Prussia; which in 1861 had 76,697 illegitimate births. This 
number did not fluctuate much during the years following, until 1871, when the 
number was as low as 59,097 against 64,677 in Prussia. Now, as it is a well 
known fact that a large proportion of the illegitimate children of the whole of 
France are born in Paris, the strict law respecting prostitutes which came into 
operation in Paris at the beginning of the war may account for part of this 
diminution. The number of illegitimate births in the year immediately preceding 
the framing of this law was 70,415, showing an actual falling off of 11,318. It 
is true that there was also a decrease in the number of illegitimate births in Prussia 
at the same period, the number for 1870 being 74,351, and that for 1871 64,677, 
being an actual decrease of 9,664. But as no such law as that put in force in 
Paris was promulgated in any part of Prussia, and as the moral state of the 
provinces of Prussia—that is of those parts remote from Berlin—is much lower 
than of those distant from Paris, this diminution can only be ascribed to the 
absence from Prussia of so large a portion of its adult male population. The 
author of this work, strange to say, wholly ignores this part of the table. The 
third portion of this section, treating of males and females born in the two 
countries, shows that the number of males born in Prussia was largely in excess of 
those born in France. In Prussia the average number of males born for every 
100 females for the years 1861-68 was 105°1, whilst in France it was 105°00. 
The last year for which this comparison between the two countries is made is the 
year 1871, when in Prussia 105°0, and in France 104°87 males were born for every 
100 females. The fourth part of this section treats of the multiple births in the 
two countries. In this respect Prussia is especially prolific, as the following 
short table for the years 1869-71 (the only ones that admit of comparison) will 
show :— 





Twins. Triplets. Quartets. 

















Years. i 
Prussia. France. Prussia. France. Prussia. 
1869 ...., 11,628 9,367 186 88 3 
POLIS 12,420 8,204: 170 78 3 


FIM sok 1O;n 76 7,834 124 73 3 
| © 
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3. Marriages. 


From a table given in this section, it would appear that the number of marriages 
has sensibly decreased in France during the years 1861-71. In 1861, the number 
of marriages in France was 305,202, or 8°2 per 1,000; whereas in 1870, the 
number was as low as 223,705, or 6°o per 1,000 of the population, and in 1871 
262,476, or 7°2 per 1,000. In Prussia in 1861], the number was 146,992, or 7°9 
per 1,000 inhabitants. From this year, the number went on steadily increasing, 
until in the year 1867 it was as high as 222,446, or 9'2 per 1,000. In 1871, it 
fell again to 7°2 per 1,000, but in 1872 it again rose to 12°9 per 1,000. 

During the whole period from 1861-71, there were, on an average, only 7'7 _ 
marriages per 1,000 inhabitants in France, against 8°4 per 1,000 in Prussia. 

Paragraph 3 of this section compares the number of marriages with the number 
of marriageable persons (both sexes) in the two countries. It would appear 
that on an average, out of every 1,000 marriageable inhabitants in Prussia, 120°1 
males and 162°3 females remained unmarried; whilst in France the respective 
numbers were males, 132°85; females, 165°9. In Prussia, the number of persons 
who married out of every 100 of the marriageable population increased from the 
years 1861-72, both as regards males and females. The years of the wars 1866-71 
are, however, exceptions to this rule. In France, the number of marriages per 
100 marriageable persons decreased after the year 1861—for both sexes—down to 
1869, when, curiously enough, there was a decided increase in both males and 
females in this respect. The following table is interesting. 


Of every 100 Persons in each Sex Married as follows :-— 











Males. Females. 
Years. 
Prussia. France. Prussia. France. 
WSGE o.c6035.5- 6°6 6°2 4°9 5°0 
OZ Peide)...491 7°@ 671 5°2 4:9 
SOB site wncaiss (He 6°0 523 48 
(ce Pee, Gta 5°9 5°3 48 
0 ee aa 7°6 5°9 a 47 
MOO, Bc skgares 6°5 5°9 4°8 48 
NG Pier 088. 7°6 59 5°6 48 
A cee ee Zo 3 5°92 5-4 4°8 
AS SE Gf 6°2 54 5°0 
2 aeecleceatiei co er? 45 4°5 3°6 
Pe on ccniesee er 6°6 5° 4°9 43 
de ee {0°97 —— 8*o — 


It would appear that persons contracting marriages in France are much older 
than they are in Prussia. ‘ But,” says the author, “marriage for the majority 
of the population, and especially for the female portion of it, is the commencement 
of domestic independence. If this era falls late in life for a whole nation, it 
must be taken as an unfavourable indication of the existing social circumstances.” 

That the population of Prussia is more prolific than that of France is shown by 
a comparative table of the average births per marriage in the two countries during 
the years 1861-71. It must, however, be understood that in this case, only those 
children born alive are counted. In 1861, the average births per marriage in 


Deo 
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Prussia were 4°71, against 3°29 in France. In 1866, they were 5°04 in Paustian: 
and 3°31 inFrance. In 1870, they were still higher in Prussia, viz., 5°17 against 
4°22 in France. The next year being that of the war (1871), they naturally fell 
in both countries, being then 4°25 in Prussia, and 3°15 in France. In 1872, the 
number is given for Prussia alone when it was 3°85. In that year the average 
was lower than in any of the years 1861-72, the next lowest average being in 
1867, when it was 3°98. 


’ 4. Deaths. 


Under the above heading are comprised all the cases of children still-born. The 
comparison between the two countries is made in this section, as in the preceding 
ones for the years 1861-71, the figures for 1872 being again given for Prussia alone. 

The rate of mortality throughout the years 1861-71, appears to have been 
higher in Prussia than in France. In 1866, this would naturally have been the case, 
owing to the war in which Prussia was engaged. In that year, the rate in Prussia 
was 30°6 per 1,000, against 24°4 in France. But in the two war-years 1870-71, 
the rate of mortality was higher in France than in Prussia, being 28°7 and 30'0 
per 1,000 in Prussia, against 29°5 and 359 in France. But, according to the 
author, the numbers given for France are not correct: the death-rate ought to 
be much higher. He bases this statement on the facts, that quantities of bodies 
were found on the battle fields, and buried without being, as is usually the case, 
registered, andthata large number of the battles were fought on territory now belong- 
ing to Germany; consequently the number of those that fell was not registered 
in France. He accounts for the high rate of mortality in Prussia as compared 
with that of France, by the fact that the birth-rate is likewise higher in the former 
than in the latter country, the death-rate being always much higher amongst children 
than among adults. According to a table given in this section, in which the excess 
of the birth-rates over the death-rates of the two countries are compared, France 
suffers greatly by comparison with Prussia. In 1861, the surplus of births over 
deaths per 1,000 inhabitants was in Prussia 12°2, and in France 3°4. In 1864, it 
had risen in Prussia to 15°0, whilst in France it was but 3:9. In 1868, the 
surplus in France had fallen as low as 1°6, against 9°5 in Prussia. In 1870-71, 
the surplus in Prussia was 10°3 and 5°2, whilst in France it was 2°8 and 12°2. 
According to the author, three things contributed to bring about so high a rate of 
mortality in France in 1871 (6°4 per 1,000 more than in 1870). 

1. “ Gambetta’s levy en masse. ‘Through this, a number of young men were 
called out who had not undergone sufficient training for the fatigues of camp life 
and military duties. 

2. “The hard winter of 1870-71, which the French troops, in open field, felt 
more than the German army already inured to a cold climate. 

3. “The Commune, and the subjection of the Capital, by the newly formed 
French army.” 

From a perusal of Part 4 in this section, it would appear that fewer males die 
in France than in Prussia. The numbers for 1870-71 were in Prussia 116 and 
108 males for every 100 females, against 112 and 120 in France; “ but,” Says 


the author, “these numbers are not high enough for France—for the reasons 
before given.” 


5. Hmigration and Immigration. 


From the very short section under this heading it would appear that in France 
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nearly twelve times as many people emigrated during the years 1869-71 as during 
the nine preceding ones. As the class that emigrate is generally the one on whom 
a vast capital has been spent in the way of national education, &c., and to whom 
the State naturally looks for a return in the shape of surplus wealth for the 
capital expended on it; and as more men than women emigrate, it stands to 
reason that a large amount of wealth is lost to the nation at large. Taking as a 
basis that Prussia loses through the emigration of a single person 1,000 thalers 
or 150/.—the average yearly amount lost by that country during the period 
1869-71 was no less than 66,000,000 thalers, or 9,900,000/. France, though a 
smaller amount of her population emigrated, lost about the same amount, as the 
cost of education is higher there than in Prussia. It would appear, however, 
that emigration in Prussia is decreasing, as in 1872, 62,192 more persons emigrated 
than immigrated, whilst in 1873 the number had fallen to 44,089. 


6. Results of National Education. 


The percentage of the whole population of France that can neither read nor 
write is as high as 30°77. Of these 27°41 per cent. were males, and 33°47 
females. In Prussia the percentage for the males is 9°50, and for the females 
14°73. In this case the first educational year taken is that of 10 for both 
countries; though in Prussia children are bound to be sent to school at the age 
of 5, and in Westphalia at 6 years of age. This being the case, it may naturally 
be supposed that there are a large number of children in Prussia under 10 years: 
of age who already possess a certain proficiency in reading and writing. Com- 
paring the districts of Prussia with the departments of France the lowest 
percentage in any one of the districts of Prussia was something under 5 per cent.,. 
whilst in France it was over 5. The highest percentage of illiterates in any 
district of Prussia was between 41 and 45 per cent. against a percentage of between 
61 and 65 in France. The third portion of this section treats of the education 
of the reinforcements for the army and navy of Germany and France. The 
number of men yearly drawn in Germany is 143,050 for the army and 2,500 for 
the navy (marine troops). Besides there are yearly about 18,000 army and 2,500 
navy recruits, forming a sort of reserve; and further, there are on an average 
14,250 who, after passing an examination, have the right to serve in the army 
only one year instead of the number of years prescribed by the Prussian State. 
In France, about 157,000 men are yearly drawn, viz., 150,000 for the army and 
7,000 for the navy. The number of “one year volunteers,” as they are called, 
being on an average about 6,450. In the years 1872-73 the percentage of men 
in the German army who could not read was 4°6, in the navy 2°3, all the “one 
year volunteers,” from the nature of the examination they have to pass in order 
to qualify, being efficient. In the French army the percentage was 23'0, in the 
navy 14°0, and amongst the “one year volunteers,” who in France do not, as in 
Germany, pass an examination, but, for 1,500fr , purchase the right, the percentage 
was as high as 55°0. 

From Part 4 of this section, we gather that France spends a very small portion. 
of her revenue on National Education. In Germany, out of every 10,000 inha- 
bitants, 1,520 are educated in the national schools ; whilst in France the number 
is 1,160. The author pays a high compliment to the intelligence of the French, 
but he goes on to say, that “ The instruction given in the middle class schools im 
France is not such as to lay either a good foundation for future progress, or to 
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mature the natural intelligence of the people. Of late years, the class of teachers 
has become worse, and, as a natural consequence, a further retrograde movement 
inthe national education is to be expected. The number of lay teachers has 
decreased, whilst the number of monks and nuns engaged in education has rapidly 
increased,” 

The following numbers fully bear cut the author’s statement respecting the 
increase of this latter class of teachers. In 1848, there were 1,094 monks and 
6,496 nuns at the head of different schools; in 1863, the former had increased to 
2,502, and the latter to 14,704, while the number of children educated in these 
schools increased from 706,917 to 1,610,674 in these twenty years. In 1869, 
33,546 nuns educated 554 per cent. of all girls in France. In 1872, out of 17,351 
public schools for girls, 9,008 were under the direction of nuns, and out of 11,075 
private girls’ schools, 5,332. Hence, a fourth part of all girls, and the same 
proportion of all boys frequenting national schools are educated by monks and 
nuns. ‘These circumstances,” says the author, “ point with certainty to a rapid 
decay of general education in France.” 


Conclusion. 


“The accounts given under the several sections showing the state and move- 
ment of the population of France taken together, present the picture of a people 
growing old and decrepit. The average age of the population has risen to 314 
years, whilst in Germany it is 29. The youthful portion decreases in number and 
vitality, and the marriageable part of it forms a very minute fraction of the 
whole nation. Mortality and emigration are on the increase. A still further 
decrease in the number of the population, and, at the same time, a relative dimi- 
nution of males is therefore to be expected. The number of young men counted 
fit for military service every year in these two countries (in France estimated at 
163,000, and in Germany at 166,000) cannot be taken to invalidate the conclusion 
arrived at by comparing the state of the population of the two countries, nor would 
it even tend to make such conclusion less probable; as it is well known that a 
lower standard is taken in France than in Germany with regard to qualification for 
military service, 

* But the French nation has not only gone backwards physically, but also 
intellectually ; and as all public instruction is by degrees being confided to the 
various ecclesiastical societies—the nation will become more and more weaned 
from independent thinking, and in consequence, a more docile and powerless tool 
of the Roman Church.” 

We give the “conclusion” in the author’s own words; and from this, as well 
as from what has gone before, it will be seen that he has written with a strong 
national bias. But, making all due allowance for this natural partiality, his work 
is a valuable one. It will be understood that we have only been able to glance 
rapidly at the various sections, omitting a great deal as being irrelevant in 
a statistical point of view; yet, on the whole, assuming the correctness of the 


author’s figures (and there is no reason to suppose that they are inexact), France 
does not compare favourably with Prussia. 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. l—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvartTER ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1874. 


BIRTHS ann DEATHS—QvarterR ENDED DeEcEMBER, 1874. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriacss, Brrtus, and Duatus, returned in the 
Years 1874-68, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YHARS, 1874-68 :—Numbers. 


Deaths 2.2 ;, 


Qrs. ended 
last day of 


September _,, 


December ,, 


Qrs. ended 
last day of 


March........ No. 


June 
September ,, 


December’ ,, 


Qrs. ended 
last day of 


March........ 
June 
September ,, 


December ,, 


No. 


205,460 | 201,267 | 190,112] 181,655 | 176,970 
854.307 | 831,809 | 825,907 | 797,428 | 792,787 | 773,381 
5267/01 | 494,003 | 492,265 | 514,879 | 515,329] 494,828 


176,962 
786,858 
480,622 








QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1874-68. 


\ 


(1.) Marrraces :—Numbers. 





41,417 36,305 | 36,455 | 37,752 | 36,696 
52,737 | 53,332 | 50,880 | 48,831 | 46,720 | 43,202 | 45,364 
49,014 | 49,658 | 49,818 | 46,536 | 43,900 | 43,978 | 43,509 
58,440 | 54,580 | 52,038 | 51,393 








—— | fF | EE | ____._.. 


214,437 | 216,367 | 208,752 | 209,523 | 206,366 | 203,775 | 198,584 
217,605 | 206,618 | 208,790 | 201,165 | 203,615 | 188,618 | 202,839 
209,898 | 203,609 | 201,746 | 193,271 | 192,521 | 190,394 | 192,583 
212,367 | 205,215 | 206,619 | 193,469 | 190,285 | 190,594 | 192,852 








(IIT.) Dzearus:—Numbers. 


68. 


136,528 | 132,626 | 134,952 | 138,393 | 143,773 | 133,096 
123,990 | 118,751 | 120,835 | 120,793 | 121,128 | 118,947 
124,099 | 114,343 | 118,927 | 121,332 | 124,297 | 114,644 
142,084 | 128,283 | 117,551 | 134,361 | 126,131 | 128,141 


119,676 
110,010 
130,482 
120,454 
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Periodical Returns. 


Annual Rates of Marriages, Birtus, and DeEatus, per 1,000 PxErsons 
Livine in the Years 1874-68, and the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YHArRS, 1874-68 :—General Ratios. 


















































































































































YEARS .0.scsccce Tay Viganack WRB. a ~ WOe Mee ale Wes too cea tee, 
Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands | 23,649,| —— | 23,356,| 23,068, | 22,783, | 22,501, | 22,223, | 21,949, 
in middle of 
each Year.... 
pee en 16-9 | 17:6 | 17°5 | 16-7. | 161 | 15°9 | 161 
BUCGHS beacause So°l | 34°41 36-6 35°8 35°0 | 35°2 34°8 35°8 
DD GQEINS issinedcoteons 22°3 2224 ol. 22 21°3 22°6 22°9 22°3 21°9 
UARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1874-68. 
? 
(1.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 
M 
Qrs. ended | "74. |igqng| 73. 70. | °69. | ’68. 
last day of a = Zz = = = = 
Morel chances. 14°2 13°9 | 14°3 141 ats £2°9 13°2 13°8 13°5 
Ay 1 ee mS 17°9 19°22 08°3 17°5 17-2 16°7 15°6 16°6 
September ........ 16-4 | 16-3 | 169 | 17-1 | 16-2 | 15°5 | 15-7 | 15-8 
December ........ — 270°O +) -20°8 20°8 20°4 19°2 18°6 18°6 
(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
M 
Qrs. ended "74, oe v7 Aye le 70, 69, 68, 
last day of = : ws at = 
Mavch 2 sane S6°Sa16e7i1 | 1876 36°3 37°3 37°3 37°3 36°4 
SUNS che abet 36°9 | 36°1 | 35°5 36°3 35°5 36°4 34:1 S722 
September ........ 35°2 34°3 | 384°6 34-7 33°7 34:0 34°1 384°9 
December ........ 35°6 | 34°2 | 34°9 35°D 30°7 33°6 34:1 35'0 
(IIIl.) Dzatus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
- 
Ors. ended 74, veer "73, “SY. Ay fie 70, 69. 68, 
last day of = mz af fe -, a 
Wate. csteccccsc.2: 23°4 24°9 | 23°0 23°5 24:7 26°0 24°4, 21°9 
PTC! ches poeeeess: 21°0 21°6 | 20°4 21°0 21°3 21°6 21°5 20-2 
September ........ 20-8 pas M2 19°4, 20°5 21°1 22°0 20°5 23-7 
December ........ 23°8 222 | ol 20°2 23°4, 22°3 22-9 21°8 
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Registrar-General’s Report :—Hngtand. 


pot 


B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, PAUPERISM, and TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine QuaRtTERS ended December, 1874. 








Ht 2 
Average 
Quarters ae 
of 
ending Consols 
(for 
Money). 
1872 £ 
Dec. 31] 922 
1873 
Mar.31| 9232 
June 30| 9382 
Sept.30| 924 
Dec. 31) 922 
1874 
Mar. 31} 92 
June 30} 93 
Sept.30| 928 
Dec. 81] 93 





3 


Average 
Rate 
of Bank 





4 5 6 
Average] Average Prices of 
Price Meat per lb. 
ee at the Metropolitan 
heat Meat Market 
per | (by the Carcase), 
Saarter with the Mean Prices. 
Kngland 
ae Beef. Mutton. 
So Gt ded. @:\ aed. a; 
Dns +—8 6—83 
64 74 
55 10] 53—8 64—9 
6% 73 
56 5] 6—8#? | 63—93 
7% & 
61 4} 52—83.| 64—94 
TE 78 
Gl 1] 5—84 53—8} 
2 78 
62 2] 54—8% | 53—8% 
62 65 
61 1] 5—8 5—84 
6. 63 
55 54 54—8 54—7? 
63 6 
44 4| 4g—82 | 42—8 











i 


Average 
Prices of 
Potatoes 
(York 
Regents) 
per Ton 
at 
Waterside 
Market, 
Southwark. 





Ss. S. S. 
153—187 
170 


179—235 
207 
1838—242 
212 
95—120 

1047 
96—117 
107 


112—127 
119 
135—165 
150 
75—104 
go 
73—96 


8 


9 


Pauperism. 


Quarterly Average of 


the Number of Paupers 


relieved 


last day of each week. 


In-door. 


138,662 


150,381 
135,638 
127,672 


137,409 


146,082 
133,846 
129,996 


138,899 


on the 


Out-door. 





675,644 


703,377 
666,261 
632,417 


625,316 


641,910 
614,738 


592,958 


587,776 


10 


Sea- 
borne 
Coal 
in 
London 
Market 
per 
Ton. 


Sed. 
265 





33 1 





C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Kleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 





















































Divisions. Ten Years, Ancien cuaiky Quarters ending 
ost) Sept. Dec. March.| June. | Sept. Dec. 
England and Wales .................... 222 19°4 | 21°8 || 23°4 | 21:0 | 20°8 | 23°8 
BP GR OO, 2 focaciercrcievsovorsargaee: 2A 21-8>925"3 || 23°7 1° 19°91 20°6 | 26"2 
Ir. South-Eastern counties . 19 wi TD Sele LOS NABLOES, | Ue NL bbe |. 7% 
I. South Midland ,, 20 IG WT 1LRS He 2Ok F176... 17:0: 1.. 19*5 
Iv. Eastern counties ............0. 2OX US L7G N04 18.81 16"7 |) .19°2 
v. South-Western counties ..... 19°9 15°O 17-9 Wi2ie4 | 18-8 |. 16-6. 18°8 
vi. West Midland Pr 2i28 LS°Sei2i'o We-2333 | 20°4) | 20°2. |. 22°9 
vit. North Midland _,, 20°8 13°5-) 19° |) 21°6 | 19°6 | 20°6 | 23°3 
vit. North-Western __,, 2672 23°1 | 24-4 || 27°4 | 25°7 | 26°5 |. 29-6 
DPPC CIIEC: Sin coseeaysoesdoaereeners 24.°0 ZS eee | 25'4 | 22°5 | 23°84 276 
x. Northern counties _............ bos) Zs wee 26°38 | 24°2. | S622 26-7 
xt. Monmouthshire and Wales| 21°6 Ake 217 i 26-0 | 23°7 | 20:0. 29-8 





t 
eB 





ee ee 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnvuaL Rate of Morrauity per 
1,000 7x Town and Country Districrs of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 


Years 1874-72. 





In 131 Districts,and 
59 Sub-districts, 
comprising the 
Chief Towns........ 


In the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-districts 
of England and Wales, 
comprising chiefly 
Small Towns and 
Country Parishes 






































Population 
Area Enumerated. | Qyarters 
in Statute enaime 
Acres. 1871. 1874. ween: 
March..| 25:2 | 27°o 
8,188,965 | 12,892,982|4 gone | d9.6 | 22-5 
| Dec. pa e2Od a Ba 8 
Year ...,) 24°83. |. 24°97 
Years) 19s | ages 
March 3. 20°9 | 22°4 
June ....| 19°1 | 19° 
34,135,256 | 9,819,284 Sept.....1 17°2 sy 
Dec. ..... 19°9 | 18°6 


1873. 





24°5 
21°6 
22°0 
24°7 





23°2 





18°5 





21°1 
18°8 
16°0 
179 


Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
in each Quarter of the Years 


1872. 





25°4 
22°6 
23'1 
22°2 





23°4: 





18°6 





20°9 
18°8 
17:0 
17°6 





Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, and in leap year 91 days; the three months 
April, May, June, 91 days; and each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction 
is made in calculating the rate of mortality in the ditierent quarters of the year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Poputation; Birrus, Dratus; Mean TEMPERATURE and 
RAINFALL in the Mourth Quarter of 1874, in Twenty-One Large Towns. 





Cities, &c. 











Estimated 
‘Population in 
the Middle 
of 


the Year 


1874. 


Total of 21 towns in U. K.| 7,618,655 


London 


Pee ee eee deere rer seeeeeeeeers 


Birmingham 
WV CLCOSLOT. 5c seks cnc ssts Oo cosaehoes 
Nottingham 
AMOR POO lies... .2esieatsncswosynnes 
PEAMEMESUER .045..000.ccasesseseanss 
Sign UICy es ers) Se ee ee 


Oldham 
TWO VACMIOBCE x dithctotoastestesor- 
eeda tox. Peck Se ee 
Sheffield 


Ce 


a ed 


eee eee momen ree rer eseesene 


Deen meee nearer erro seerene 


Numan yids. dc ave mes genoan soe 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Micualbukg lo icc osecece: 
GaSC OW oo ndonaoscvsnssonoeeatt 
IDNA, .cceodedontererse van aronne 


ee rereee 


3,400,701 


120,436 

82,257 
192,889 

70,896 
360,892 
106,202 

90,894 
510,640 
3555339 
133,068 

86,281 
163,056 
278,798 
261,029 
130,996 
104,378 
135.437 
2D TOO 
508,109 
314,666 





Births 


in 
13 Weeks 


ending 


2nd Jan., 


1875. 


70,974 


31,051 
955 
642 

1,805 
703 


3,728 
986 
769 

5,000 

3,382 

1,420 


891 
1,578 
2.888 
2,799 
1,346 


1,022 
1,388 
1,667 
4,871 
2,088 





Annual Rate M 
a to 1,000 Living during Rome seas 
13 Woeks the 13 Weeks in 
eee ending 2nd Jan., 1875. | 13 Weeks 
ont Jae ending 
1875. 2 . 2nd Jan., 
Births. Deaths. 1875. 
54,841 37°4: 28°9 41°0 
22,168 36°6 26°2 41°7 
5Sa7. 31°8 19°2 — 
541 31°3 26°4 40°3 
15593 37°6 24°8 42°4, 
Pity i) 39°8 2077 40°4: 
25537 41°4, S22, 41°3 
72,4 37°3 Oe pe 40°4: 
633 34°0 28°0 40°1 
4,830 39°3 38°0 42°2 
25913 38°2 S29 40°5 
1,089 4.2°8 32°83 40°3 
691 41°4: 3271 —_ 
1,289 38'8 Pyne, 40°5 
2,021 41°6 2G" 41°2 
1,957 4:3°O Eom 41°4, 
1,064 41°2 32°6 39°2 
698 39°3 26°38 43°3 
1,068 41°1 21°97 — 
1,411 31°6 26.8 — 
4,824 38°5 38°1 — 
2,138 26°6 278 43°2 





Rainfall 
in 
Inches in 
13 Weeks 
ending 
2nd Jan., 
1875. 


8°88 
IO2 
10°54 
og) 
9°43 
7520 
8°00 
7°40 
5°61 
9°22 
11°78 
12°16 
8°00 
7°64 
8°74 
3°32 
8°24 
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F.—Dwisional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1874-72 ; and Brirrus and Dratus in Quarters ended 31st 
December, 1874-72. 


1 2 3 4 5 m6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA* POPULATION, 30th September. 
in 1871. 


Wales, 
ay eee a Statute Acres.| (persons.) 1874. 1873. 1872. 


No. No. No. No. 
Enap. & Wates....Totals| 37,319,221 | 22,712,266] 49,014 | 49,658 | 49,806 








Be HOD MOI 5 ccc oaateseroei) 46,362 | 3,254,260 | 8,383 8,892 8,892 

11. South-Eastern ........ 3,994,431 | 2,167,726 29 17 3,832 3,830 
iI. South Midland........ 3,201,325 | 1,442,654 2,341 2,463 2,521 
Wiis Pe nebernd ss oidhoncsaasss 3,211,441 | 1,218,728 | 1,861 1,856 1,953 
v. South-Western........ 4,981,170 | 1,880,777 | 93,125 3,227 3,274 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 | 2,720,669 | 5,623 5,890 5,892 
vir. North Midland........ 35535445 | 1,406,935 | 2,824 2,921 2,719 
vit. North-Western... 1,998,914 | 8,889,044 | 8,554 8,546 9,043 
TX. VOPR OC scerasaliciae 3,702,384 | 2,895,569 | 5,639 5,675 5,438 
Ke NOrt ert tes. 50.5 st .0ps- 3,547,947 | 1,414,284 | 3,354 3,405 3,390 


xI. Monmthsh.& Wales} 5,125,342 | 1,421,670 | 3,393 2,951 2,854 











1 8 9 10 il 12 iS 
BIRTHS in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 


DIVISIONS. 38lst December. 81st December. 


England and Wales. esl ala eee Be 5 
(England an ales.) 1874. 1873. 1872. 1874. 1873. |. 1872. 








No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Enawp. & WALES.... Totals | 212,367 | 205,215 | 206,093 |142,084 128,283 | 117,373 














F AOU OD: a: sertspeesoursvare 31,051 | 31,905 | 29,010 | 22,168 | 22,740 | 16,336 
11. South-Eastern ........ 17,677 | 17,508 | 17,629 [10,058 | 9,261 | 9,024 
111. South Midland........ 12,124 | 12,028 | 12,446 7,358 | 6,629 | 6,649 
PV WOSbORD 4 Lolitas te cots 95855 9,626 | 10,088 | 6,c37 | 5,514) 5,615 
v. South-Western........ 13,840 | 18,624 | 14,342] 8,969 | 8,534] 8,460 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,301 | 24,920 | 25,676 116,270 | 15,114 | 14,427 
vit. North Midland........ 13,253 | 12,788 | 12,584 | 8,513 | 7,047 | 6,911 
vit. North-Western........ 34,455 | 32,175 | 33,672 | 26,526 | 21,498 | 20,676 
PR. VGUSMIEO: ci35006ehecaree 24,585 | 23,483 | 23,705 | 17,614 | 14,616 | 13,907 
Re NOPERCPD. * 0 iesceecctoe 15,953 | 14,967 | 14,904 10,165 | 9,891 | 8,172 
XI. Monmthsh. & Wales| 13,273 | 12,241 | 12,087 | 8,413 | 7,939 | 7,196 











* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those 
hitherto published. 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended December, 1874. 


(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esa., F.R.S., &c.] 





















































Temperature of Elastic oS 
Force Oh: WO pUMe 
Ai of Cubic Foot 

: on eel ; it 
Air. Evaporation. Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. oan 
1874. Water 
Months. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. ofthe Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from 
; Aver- | Aver- eo || Aver , Aver- fin, ; Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. Mean. ace of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
108 33 BR} 33 

Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° ° ° ° ° ° ° o pie Th. p In. Grs. Gr. 


Oct. 3.) 51°7 | +2°1 | 41°5 | 50°2 | +2°0] 48-7 | +2°67 13°38 | —1°1] 54°9 
Nov. ...| 42°0 | —0°3 | —1°6 j 40°3 | —1-1f 388°3 | —1°39 11°8 | +0°1] 47°5 
Dec. ...) 88°2 | —5°9 | —7°1 | 32°1 | —6°7§ 29°9 9°3 | —O°2]} 35°7 

















Mean ...| 42°3 | —1°4 | —2°4 9 40°9 | —1°9} 39°0 ee —0°4]7 46-0 
































344 | +°031 7 3°9 | +0°3 
231 | — O17 | 2°7 | -O-1 
"166 | +°056 | 2°0 | —0°6 








247 | —-014 f 2°9 | —O°1 



































Degree Reading Weight of a : Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- ) Number of Nights 
1874. zontal | Hewes Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- | est est 
Months. from from Ay oe ment x Be- Read- | Read- 
_ | Aver- : Aver- ; ver- ver- t or | tween 4 Ing sian 
Meai. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amut. age of of the below | 30° yes ae ce 
33 33 33 59 | Air. | 30°. | and * |Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°. 
7 In. In. Grs.| Grs. | In. In. } Miles. ° ° 
Oct. ...| 9@ | + 3 729°708| +°009] 5387 | — 24 3°6 | +0°94 293 5 12 14 | 27-7 | 51°9 
Noy. ...| 87 | — 1429-779) +°025] 550) +.25 1°9 |}—O°4] 259 16 ll 3 118-3 | 44:9 
Dec. .:.| 88 O §29°612| -°194) 557] + 57 1°7 | --0°3) 285 25 6 OMT 12°05 193250 
Sum | Sum {| Mean . Sum | Sum | Sum jfLowest| Highst 
Mean ...| 88 | + 1 429°700) —°053} 548 | + 24 7°2 | 40°24 279 46 29 LY A230. bE 9 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 


that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of the air for October was 51°°7, being respectively 2°1 
and 1°-5 higher than the averages of 103 years, and the preceding 33 years. It 


was 3°-9 higher than that of 1873 and 1872 respectively. 


The mean temperature of November was 42°:0, being 0°°3 lower than the average 
of 108 years, and 1°6 lower than that of the preceding 33 years; and 2°-2 and 
3°°3 respectively lower than those recorded in the month of November in the years 


1873 and 1872. 


The mean temperature of December was 33°2, being 5°°9 and 7°1 respectively 
lower than the averages of 103 years, and the preceding 33 years; it was 794 and 9°-7 


lower than the corresponding value in 1873 and 1872. 


The mean high day temperatures of the air were 0°6 and 7°1 lower than 
their respective averages in November and December, and 1°1 higher in October. 
The mean low night temperatures of the air were respectively 0°7 and 7°-0 
lower than their respective averages in November and December, and 2°°1 higher 


in October. 


The mean daily ranges of temperature were 1°-1 and 0°2, lower than their 
respective averages in October and December, but 0°°1 higher in November. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st December, 1874. 

















































































1 2 3 4, 5 6 i 8 9° 
| Mean Mean 
ey of | Highest} Lowest | Range Monthly Daily cae Mean 
NaMEs Dry Air | Reading] Reading] of Tem-| Range | Range | ies Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the {perature of 0 igs of Ehus 
STATIONS. Se Thermo-|'Thermo-| inthe | Tem- Tem- of le ‘di 
the Sea. | meter. | meter. |Quarter. perature.|perature. Air. | midity. 
in. ° ° ° ° ° fo) 
CUCTOBEY Assisi... 20°617 | 63-0 127-6) 386 °O) 23°38 FS 2 47°97) Se 
OQSHOPNE ..006ic000c00s0s 29-628 | 66:9 | 23°1 | 48°8 | 80°3 | 11°2 | 44°3 91 
Barnstaple pi aN 29°616 | 64:0 | 24°0 | 40°0 | 26°8 | 10°1 | 46°9 84 
Royal Observatory| 29°631 | 69°6 | 18°5 | 51°1 | 85°3 | 116 | 42°3 88 
Hoystom 26745 bs: 29 °632 | 68:0 | 138) 42" | 37 °6.)- 12-9 | 41-7 88 
INP WICH, siccelsoddecvass 29 583 | 65:0 | 10°0 | 55°0 | 384°8 | 10°8 | 41°6 93 
Llandudno ............ 29°591 | 67°5 | 21°6 | 45°9 | 28'1 | 9°7 | 45:6) 79 
Derby Bhd Wer gL Meahed? 29 °590 | 63:0 | 16°0 | 47°0 | 31°7 9°9 | 41°5 90 
Stonyhurst eet 29 587 | 63:0 | 13°0 | 50-0 | 83°1 | 11°6 | 40°7 84 
Ibvediord .3.4:cics 29 598 | 62:0 | 15°0 | 47°0 | 29°9 9-7 | Al3 87 
North Shields........ — 61°8 6°8 | 55:0 | 83°8 | 10°2 | 40°4 82 
10 11 12 138 14. 15 16 17 18 
WIND. Mean RAIN. 
NamEs Amount 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of of Number a ' 
STATI ONS, estimated Cloud of Ze a 
Strength.) E. S. W ; beer ‘ | Collected. 
in. 
CUCPUBCY .....coisnesoe 1°6 8 5 ff 19 6-4 63 18°29 
Oshomie 20.65.20 0:4 7 5 Se 210- Nares 58 10°91 
Barnstaple ........... 1°4 9 5 7 10 4 °5 61 14°60 
Royal Observatory; 0°5 6 5 8 11 6°8 39 712 
EOF SCOM §.,.26snsoieoeus. — 5 3 12 #1 6°6 45 6°16 
IN OR WICH (00k ssssseence. — 5 A, 10 12 —- 50 6°44: 
PAaWAUWEMO v:s.0ic0s00. 0:9 5 5 i) 11 6°5 62 13°49 
WCU. Bie cnssncviavoce — 8 4, 5 13 — — 6°51 
Stomyuurst .......07. — 6 5 OP Oe) aa 68 16 °20 
PDPAGLOE vif. chsvsvesson 0:9 7 4, Fi 13 6°9 42, 8°21 


op) 
bd 
> 
ING 
ww 
= 
bo 


6°8 64: 8°75 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND.. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, ann DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 3lst DEecEMBER, 1874. 


L—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages on Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 
Quarter of the Years 1874-70 inclusive. 


eee ae 
1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 


Per: : Per ; Per Per Per 
Number. Geni. Number. @onk Number. Cent: Number. Genk. Number. Cent. 























lst Quarter— 








Bitten. 29,837 | 3:45 |30,210 | 3°52 [29,506 | 3°47 | 28,902 | 3°43 | 28,665 | 3°44 
Deaths........ 20,775 | 2°40 |21,443 | 2°50 [21,245 | 2°50 | 19,756 | 2°34 | 22,198 | 2°66 
Marriages ..| 6,777 | 0°78 | 6,618 | 0°77 | 5,820 | 0°68 | 5,415 | 0°64 5,647 | 0°67 
Mean Tem- °. 5 °, sau o, 
perature 40°°9 38°'1 40°°7 | | 39°°1 36°°9 
2nd Quarter— 
Births: 22... 32,295 | 3°73 131,283 | 3°64 |30,726 | 3°61 780,583 | 3°63 | 30,636 | 3°67 
Deaths........ 19,640 | 2°27 119,931 | 2°32 |19,045 | 2°24 $18,715 | 2°22 | 18,027 | 2°15 
Marriages ..| 6,730 | 0°78 | 6,690 | 0°78 | 6,398 | 0°75 | 5,946 | 0°70 5,770 | 0°69 
Mean Tem- oe a °. °, | 
perature i 49°53 49”*2 49°°2 48°°7 51°°0 











a 





3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ 30,702 | 3°55 | 28,975 | 3°38 | 29,181 | 3°43 | 28,689 | 3°40 | 28,263 | 3°39 
Deaths........ 18,099 | 2°09 117,072 | 1°99 | 16,692 | 1°96 | 16,835 | 2°00 | 16,578 | 2°03 
Marriages ..| 5,582 | 0°64 | 5,816 | 0°68 | 5,891. | 0°69 | 5,424 | 0°64 | 9,818 | 0°63 


ee ee eee ee 


























Mean Tem- oe a. as } ° 
pocdtiite 56°-03 55°" 55°°8 56°°3 Bye] 
4th Quarter— 
Births......... 30,961 | 3°58 | 29,270 | 3°41 | 29,460 | 3°46 | 27,953 | 3°32 | 27,826 | 3°26 
Deaths........ 92,162 | 2°64 18, 411 | 2°16 [18,759 | 2°20 [19,388 | 2°29 | 17,367 | 2°08 
Marriages ..| 7,158 | 0°83 7,606 0°88 | 7,471 | 0°88 | 7,181 | 0°85 | 7,119 | 0°85 
Mean Tem- 39°°5 42°°7 41°°8 41°°3 39°°6 
perature 
Year— 
Population.| 3,462,916 3,430,923 35399226 353675922 353365707 
Births ........ 123,795 | 3°57 |119,738| 3-49 [118,873] 3-49 116,127] 3-45 [115,890] 3-46 
Deaths........ 80, 676 | 2°33 | 76,857 | 2° 24 | 75, 74d | 2°22 74, 644] 2°22 74, 168 | 2°22 


Marriages .. 26,2417 0°76 | 26,780] 0°76 | 25,580] 0°75 | 23,966] o°71 | 23,854] o°71 


1875. ] 


Periodical Returns. 
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II.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
dist December, 1874, and their Proportion to the Population; also the 
Number of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 

i 


Registration 
Groups 
of Districts. 


ScorTLaND 


Principal towns .... 


Large 
Small 8 

Mainland rural 
Insular 


bP] 


d5 


Registration 
Groups 
of Districts. 





ScoTLaND 


Principal towns 
Large 
Small 


3) 


3) 


Mainland rural .... 


er eereres 


Oe eeeeree 































































































Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
2 Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
Oe a to Middle oAl Number Ones Number. ne One in 
1871. 1874. Cent. | every Cent. | every 
..| 3,360,018 | 3,462,916] 30,961 | 3°58-| 28 | 2,794 6-O0 | ey 
1,068,556 | 1,136,154] 10,733 | 3°78 26 992 O20) Oro 
332,180 | 354,335] 3,852 | 4°35 23 260 6°8 | 14°8 
wf  778,164| 796,900] 7,327 3°68 27 609 S°2 | 12°0 
w| 1,049,114 | 1,045,027] 8,082 | 3°09 | 32 88% | 110 9° 
132,004; 130,500 967 | 2°96 | 34 46 4°8 | 21:0 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
or ie to Middle of Number. ner Onin Number. re One i 
1871. 1874. Ceut. every Cent. every 
..._ 3,360,018 | 3,462,916 | 22,162 | 2°54 | 39 | 7,158 | 0°83 | 120 
.+| 1,068,556 | 1,136,154] 9,339 | 3°29 | 30 | 2,635 | 0793 | 108 
, 332,180] 354,335] 2,763 | 3°12 32 766 | 0°86 | 116 
778,164 | 796,900] 4,736 | 2°38 | 42 | 1,558 | 0-78 | 128 
1,049,114 | 1,045,027 4,711 | 1°80 55 | 2,019 | o-77 | 180 
132,004 130,500 613 | 1°88 53 180 | ovs5 | 181 


Insular 


bP) 








SSE SS ES SCS SI SSE 


IIl.— Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st 
December, 1874. 

a 








Per Per 
Divisions. Tes. Counties. Tile Counties. 
timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ g°O 
.. | Shetland 298 | Dorian, an, 
Northern: ........ oy Oriney™..4...4, > 475 WF Rerthes se 
North-Western} 6°1 | Caithness ....) 10°3 | Fife ......... 
., | Sutherland... 5°2 | Kinross ..... 
North-Eastern | 15°3 Ross and if Clackman- 
East Midland..| 9°9 Cromarty 4 MATE Ai.02 
4 ., | nverness . 36 stirling =... 
West Midland.) 7°7 INGUEDD, sictses: 16°7 | Dumbarton... 
South-Western] 7°4 | Higin ............ 16°97 § Awpwill) s.;,, 
i OEE, oc acest xa D9! 5 of Bouton e330. 
South-Eastern] 8°3 Aberdeen ....) 15°1 | Renfrew..... 
Southern ........ 14°3 | Kincardine....| 1o°8 |. Ayr............. 














Bert, Per, 
Care] counties, | Sto 
timate. timate. 

w|ote?s ¥ Manark....... 726 
..| 12°O | Linlithgow .| 7:0 
jlo 9°o. +idimburgh .| 82 
| 12°8 | Haddington} 7*o 
sees Berwick ....| 11°8 
Peebles........ 8°4 
erly econ | WOkKIVK J... 19"3 
69) Roxburgh’ ..) 133 
wt) Fg 1 Dunifries .../) 15°F 
| 6°5 | Kirkeud- one 
Cid OF bright .. 5°3 
a” Foe A Wigtownes..) 1304 


a ee ee ee 
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IV.—Divisional Table:—Marriaass, Birtus, and Drarus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 31st December, 1874. 














I 2 3 4, 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
i arriages. 1 ; Deaths. 
(Scotland) in 1871. Marriages Births eaths 
Statute Acres. (Persons) 

x No. No. No. No. 

SCOTLAND: dcstceseoss Totals | 19,639,377 | 3,360,018 -—- — — 
1. Northern ................ 2,261,622 127,191 189 842 Aga 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 166,351 241 1,146 826 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 393,199 8470 3,007 1,803 
IV. Hast Midland ........ 2,799,492 559,676 | 1,199 4,800 35528 
v. West Midland ........ 2509331 76 251,088 410 2,105 1,559 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397. |.4,188,218 .| 2.860 | 13,088_ 1 40,534: 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 475,523 999 4,120 2,376 
Viet. Southeri'® i0A...008- 2,069,696 208,772 390 1,523 929 





No. III—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, tn the Quarter ended 30th September, 1874; and 
Birtus and Dnatus, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1874. 





[000’s omitted.] 





Per Per Per 
1,000 of : 1,000 of 
CouNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. Births. "Deaths: oye! 
in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
Statute 1371. : . : 
Acres. |(Persons.) lation. lation. lation. 
No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 


Eee 375319, | 22,712, | 49,104 | 21 | 212,367] 9-4 | 142,084) 6:3 


Seotland «...cs.s0005 19,639,| 8,860,, 5,582 £y 30,961 |). °9°2 22,162 | 6°6 
ireland: dusetnehien: 20,323,| 6,4i:2,4 4,119 0°8 32,429 | 6:0 | 22,705 | 4*2 


Sennen ee | ee ey Sey 


Te Tele oon 77,281, | 31,484, | 58,801 | 1°9 | 275,757 | 8-8 |186,951 | 6-0 











Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births, deaths, and marriages are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 
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I.—Number of Occupiers of Land and of Owners of Live Stock; the Average Size 
of each Holding in 1874. 





1 2 3 4 1 2 3 
Number of Returns Number of Returns 
ENGLAND. Obtained from Average ENGLAND. Obtained from 
Acreage of 
ae Occupiers Owners on Se Occupiers Owners 
Counties, Proper of elo S : Counties, Proper oe Soe 
ee caine ea Oe moe’) land. | only. 
South-Hastern— North Midland— 
a 5,792 | 320 51 Leicester ............ 8,371 20 
POUL, wre.. Ndaica- dds 11,461 186 63 Rwtlan@ak. cscs. 1,362 — 
SEE) i ae 9,198 34 71 imeolaey. ssa. 26,296 89 
Southampton ....| 8,827 90 79 Nottingham ........ 8,356 12 
jC) ener 4,286 37 86 DRO 2... caercvexs 13,670 16 
Mota 2s... 39,554 667 40 ORAL cxcokcsee 58,055 137 
South Midland— 
Middlesex ....... pies Pree | aeren ee ere 
Chester’ ..5. isc 13,758 49 
PerukOr .....-5..:-- 4,417 13 76 ‘Vaveeatn 23 040 449 
Buckingham ....| 5,861 12 OS el: tf cae ee : 
OSFORC 66.08. .snisess 4,614 9 89 
Novhampton....|-"7.386 rT v8 M Otay vcneced 36,798 | 491 
Huntingdon ....| 3,056 | 15 68 
eCOrd. oe...5..07. 4,116 1 62, York 
Cambridge ........ 0 6 EA F. 
pray outs 3 3 East Riding ........ 8,561 45 
T fallen... 40.512 6 North 53. = Sbenobon 15,083 32 
ie ° ara ed Bete FA ses: 31,814] 162 
Kastern— Ota. os soncss 55,458 239 
EG ah Ae ee 9,780 Al 84 
10110) | oe ee 10,515 36 me 
BNoriolke 2... LZ 50 56 Northern— 
Durham © ........... 6,520 47 
Metal -.20..36: 39,407 £37 GBs Northumberland 5,632 808 
oom|| Cumberland . ...... 7,847 21 
te. Western— Westmoreland ....| 3,646 i) 
BNV UGS «oc. cocsccceess 7,960 6 93 rn 
een... 5398 | 16| 87 LACE ae ere Bade Be0 
Devon Bislataleisie stosein'eiape 18,488 25 58 417.574 3.921 
Cornwall ............ 13,813 i ee England..| 417,574 | 3,9 
Somerset ............ 17,500 14 47 
Wales— 
TP OBE dsiscasse inn 63,159 83 64. Rr ei sath 4,869 7 
North Wales........ 27,371 81 
West Midland— South | 5) .aenee 30,364 102 
Gloucester ........ 11,834 34 54. See sete ee 
ereiord............ 7,409 ita! 58 Total of Wales...) 62,604 190 
Gl re 11,680 25 59 han eA —_ 
BOON ........00- 14,051 183 42 otal o sais 1814 
Worcester ........ 8,272 75 47 WAIN 5 ee caacstec ee 81,007 | 1, 
Warwick............ 7,740 786 62 areas a 
otal o reat 
aris 925 
i 60,986 |1,114| «3 “ase panel i 561,185: | 5, 












































* See “Annual Reports” of the Registrar-General for Ireland. 
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K 














4 


Average 
Acreage of 
each 
Occupier. 
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Il. —Population, Area, Abstract of Acreage under Crops, &e., and Number of Lrve 







42°8 
43:5 


24°O 41°S 
24. 2 AZt 


Total for 
England. Wales. Scotland. Great 
Britain. 
Total population -weiresswrscree.sss.scecssuee 21,495, 1,217, 3,360, 26,072, 
Total area (in statute acres) .............+ 3121607, Ley pon 19,496, 56,815, 
Abstract of Acreage— 
Under all kinds of crops, bare 23,894, 2,647, 4,562, 31,103, 
fallow; And gTase ...0..c.00-.-1000™ | 24,009, 2,679, 4,580, 31,267, 
Under corn crops (including beans { 7,502, 537, 1,420, 9,459, 
BU PEAS)” \.s.ctrtere te gaewtete 7,505, 516, 1,410, 9,431, 
| 2,749, 133, 694 3,576, 
Undergreen crops iiiiis...1-.seiee-e { | 9764, 132, 685, 3.581, 
649, 35 22, 706, 
jms AMO TALL OSE casarcandeanse sess savere { 607, 32, 21, 660, 
»  grass—Clover, &c. under { 2,678, 361, 1,328, 4,367, 
rotation cess. 2,619, 365, 1,857, 4,341, 
10,238, 1,582 LOG 12,916, 
» permanent pasture ............ { 10,438, 1.63 4) 1,106, 13.178,» 
Percentage of Acreage—* a 
Under corn crops (including beans 31°4 20°3 24° 1 30°4 
and peas) Banh RR BERNER Sh eRe Raa oy es 19°3 30°8 One 
Under green Crops... 1 Lee 50 oe 11°5 
ores 4°9 15°0 ty As 
ioe sar er allow! hil werceaee eesiece: 27 3 O° 2°3 
2s, io O°4 re 
» grass—Clover, &e. under { Li? ANG 29°I 14°0 
MOUAUTOMME cet aeenecene ee 10.9 3°6 29°6 5329 
97 
I°O 


Nn a 


5 permanent pasture ............ { 


Dotaliscwecves ieee oe. £100°0O 100°9 100°0 





Sa asia ceo dleodoertente-tncany SARL ad = pe 

Acreage of woods, coppices, and plantations...... "74, 1,326, 127, 2,187, 

AAT aoe of LARS a a eine oe 
. (eel linac er ees { nets pe oe 
pl Se alga el { 19.860, | 3008 BSL 
ee PIS Therese: { ae see ape 


Number to every 100 Acres under 
Crops, Fallow, and Grass— 


PERG EE Nica racts Doe cutie Reeneeae ss. eA 359 
ge) 
Cobbler (ee... SOAS te eakas { 25°2 
26% 
80°2 8 

Hieetohar cares as Panera cen: AO 159 
anes { 82°7 TO" 3 
ae Ca pea erence eeaece ear eee { ae Ra 


Number of Returns Obtained— 
From occupiers of land .............6000 
owners of live stock only......... 


i 
bo 
(Se) 


3) 


* Stated exclusively of the small percentages for flax and hops. 
_ + In Great Britain only horses used for agriculture, unbroken horses, and mares kept solely for breeding, are included 
in the returns. The proportionate number of horses for 100 acres in Great Britain in 1874, would be increased from 42 
to 71 by adding to the number included in the Agricultural Returns 915,000 for the estimated number of all other! 
descriptions of horses. In Ireland all descriptions of horses are included in the returns. 
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Stock, in each Division of the United Kingdom.  [000’s omitted from the quantities.] 








Tale bf Channel Islands. otal for 
; Lreland.t 4 United Years. 
Man. Jersey. | Guernsey, &c.} Kingdom. 
5,411, 31,628, | 1871 | Total population 
i 20,820, 77,829, | — | Total area (in statute acres) 
| Abstract of Acreage— 
| 15,704,§ | 46,927, | 1878 || Under all kinds of crops, bare 
| 15,752,8 47,143, | 74 fallow, and grass 
| 1931, 11,423, "73 | | Under corn crops (including beans 
W902," | 2 11,365, "74 | J and peas) 
1372, 4,971, 73 Under green crops 
1,353, | 4,958, | 74 aes alenie 
a xt } » bare fallow 


6,241, C7 } »  grass—Clover, &c. under 
6,285, | 774 rotation 

23,364, | °73 

23,680, 74, } » permanent pasture 

Percentage of Acreage—* 

24°3 | 1873 | | Under corn crops (including beans 








24°1 "7A and peas) 
10°6 "78 
10°5 74, \ Under green crops 
I a "78 
1°4 om } » bare fallow 
133 "73 } »  grass—Clover, &c. under 
sap tae oe edema rotation 
49°8 "13 
50'2 4, \ » permanent pasture 
100°O — Total 





1874, Acreage of orchards, or of arable or 
oe grass land, used also for fruit trees 
— 74, Acreage of woods, coppices, and plantations 


Abstract of Live Stock— 





a ay oo } Total number of horses f 
, | Hes 1 | ee cattle 
2 | 34838, oF } : sheep 
é or o4 \ pigs 


Number to every 109 Acres under 
Crops, Fallow, and Grass— 





34 | 64 39 | 1873 } 
he ee "74 ¢ Horsest 
20cm | 2.213 21°6 "73 i : 
26°% 4). .20°9 , 21°8 de vee 7 
8°63) 74°45 72°4 “73 i i: 
28°2 89°47 73°9 74 S eep 
ae date as; i Pigs 
7°O 4°6 The 74 
sence Se Number of Returns Obtained— 
e600, |.2,297, — 1874 | From occupiers of land 
a oe "74 » owners of live stock only 








ns t The detailed returns for Ireland will be found in the annual reports prepared by the Registrar-General and laid before 
arliament. 


§ Including under flax, 129,432 acres in 1873, and 106,886 acres in 1874. ; 
| Returns not obtained in 1874: the figures for 1873 have been used in makine the Trtal for the United Kingdom. 
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III.—Acreage under Crops and Grass and Number 



























i 2 3 4, 5 6 i 8 9 10 int 
Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. Per- |Horszs.| CATTLE. 
centage ee ia 
Whereof under of 
a Total 
ula- : 
BRGLERD: a 4 i under all Clover Paci 
tion on | Area in kinds and Pasture, 
8rd April,| Statute } of Crops, Artit- jane Grass 


a no 
} ; Corn | Green | Cal and |yyoken u 
Acres. Bare other oo 


Fallow, | Crops. | Crops. | Grasses | Rotation 
under | (exclusive 


Counties, Proper. 1871. 

















and of Heath or 
Grass Rota- | yrountain 
Ss. tion. Land). 


—_———— | | | i | | 


South-Hastern— 
483, 298, |..100, ‘| 47, 30, 

1,005, 724, | 249, | -84, 54, 
934; 653,.\4.212, |. 79, 66, 

1,032; 697, | -.262, | 187, | L095 
450, 367, «1-150, 58, 40, 


Sussex ...........; 417, 
Southampton ..| 545, 
Berks s....icccccse-s- 196, 





Total ........ 3,098, | 3,904, | 2,739, | 974, | 405, | 299, 































South Midland— 
Middlesex........ 2,540, Loi, B15, 20, 13, 5, aS | ages 
Hertford © «i... 192; BO, 337, | 149, | 44, +. 38, 3°9 9°9 | 
Buckingham....| 176, 467, 400; | 136, | 35,7) 29, 4:1 [ee 
Oxdord Finks 178, 470, 412, | 167, | 58, 43, 3°9 Mi30m 
Northampton ..| 24-4, 630, 555, | 185, | 42, 35, 3° oe 
Huntingdon .... 64, ZO, 208.) 01, |... 22, il. 4°6 | .i2 
Bedtord...3......... 146, 296, 257, Me fy: 19205 20, Vg Mio (EB 
Cambridge ....| 187, 5A. | 10°69 
Total :..%.. 3,727, 
Hastern— 
Waset.. Sank ande 466, | 1,055, 
Suitolke iy.ians: 349, 950, 762, 1) 387,.| 228, 83, 
INOriokk J. .ccsns. 439, 5 
OUaL te on 1,254, 
South- W estern— 
Walton vec 257, 
Dowset: 205-00. 196, 
Devon os ecusct. 601, 
Cornwall ........ 362, 


Somerset. ........ 464, 


Total ........ 1,880, 





West Midland— 

Gloucester ....| 535, 

Hereford. ........ 125, 

Baloo sieccncaccstes 248, 

Stafford ....... Luci SOS; 

Worcester........ 339, 472, 391,71 125, | 32, 33, 

Warwick ........ 634, 5675 483, 1" 152,1~ 83; AO, 
otal. 272 2,739, | 3,950, | 3,229, |. 859, | 272, | 325, 


* For the Irish Statistics, | 
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of Lave Stock in 1874.  [000’s omitted, consequently 3,098, = 3,098,000.) 


12 13 14 15 16 ay 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


Surrp.| Pres. Number of Acres Under 











one er Vetches, Bare 
e Lucerne,| _ | 
every and any Fallow, ENGLAND, 
Wenos Barley pit. Turnips Man.| other and — 
under Wheat. or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. and Crops | Uncrop- 
ee BAe. toes. Swedes gold. except | ped Counties, Proper. 
are 
Fallow, pt Arable 
and 
Grass Grass, | Land. 
South-Hastern 
36°1 AT Ah, 24,, ay bee h by loads 8) "10, Hl, Surrey 
I41°O 114, | 41, 49, 225. [82 Biel OY 20,8 TO.) 22, 8, Kent 
— 88°4 104, 22, 61, Gs. VEkes | 88 Bee On be Qaliy 20; Sussex 
~ 88°0 114, | 64, 62, 7, |S l Be tee OO, EL PO, 28% 2, Southam ptn. 
p63°8 66, 39, 24, 12, 8, I, 355 5>| 14, 7) Berks 
87°4 445, | 183, | 220, | 54, | 67, | 29, | 205, | 43,] 95; 67, | Total 


















































South Midland 
m37°6 9, 2, 5, i, Bia k 9k 2 ae 4, ue, Middlesex 
i 57°9 64, 4,4,, 25, 10, Ge It! 23 26, e. 8, 12, Hertford 
74°8 60, 29, 23, Lg; yn Ore 20, 4, 9; 12, Buckingham 
: 85°4 65, 53, 22, 18, ) 2) 395 5) 11, 75 Oxford 
102°6 85, 53, 18, 235 7) 25 27) 55 7) 19, Northamptn. 
74°5 49, 23, 11, 13 Se as 4, 4, a igs Huntingdon 
74°O 55, yi e 9, 18, [ee ae 8 a) 4, 8, 125 Bedford 
67°4 130, 61, 33, 24, Son |, £0; Oy Et tO.) “20, 17, Cambridge 
PE) FO" 3 Di/, 1 204, | 146, -1 124, | 40, 12g | 149, 41°4751- 74, 92, Total 
Kastern— 
49°6 201, | 104, 36, 47, | 30 | 11, 27) | 29] 335 4%; Essex 
66°3 160, | 140, 12, Az, t2Oogl 2h 61 4] 34.) 23, 25, Suffolk 
44°83 212, | 185, 27, ZO, \VtOn | Shh 142s 4tsas| | 1G, 6, Norfolk 
6375 573, | 429, Lom GEO, Geil LSs 280, 8ito4s] 65, Ten Total 
; South-Western 
HO3°5 LOD, 65, 33; 135 |fOet 45 |rn62, Ay |. 253 1, Wilts 
PT1"3 49, | 37, yA Fs Nee Ay:| oh, ie Dorset 
gi‘o 131, aD. 85, Bs 2. \ 2S, Shu) 25. 9; 323 Devon 
85°2 52, 52, 43, — |—| 4, Bites ple Has e 2% Cornwall 
go'l FQ oo Bide 20, mal Mae Se Fah i pa! 1) el is, Somerset 
96°2 412, | 260, | 202, 29; [Stel 42 be2hO, Bla Bde 90, Total 
West Midland 
93 °3 96, 39, Lid, 18, Sled, 43, Selene), 13; Gloucester 
84°9 62, 20, LO; ir; Figalh 23) 255 2s 6, Tn, Hereford 
96°4 90, | 49, 24, (ee Gye tinnhy BI, 4, ce ey Salop — 
ee 58, | 27; 27, Bs Zootoo, Mae 2G Ast 14, 13) Stafford 
61°4 69, 18, q; 22, Sy" 5 HS; 4, 8, 14, Worcester 
$3°5 79, 26, 15, 26, Bigs bei 19, BS 6, ep Warwick 
92°8 454, | 179, 98, S72, BOM RZOR A 7G, F121 395 81, Total 





| 


Bee ante, Table I, p. 131. 
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I11.— Acreage under Crops and Grass and Number of Live 











































































































































a 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. Per. |Honsxs.|Carrie. 
centage —_ ae 
Total Whereof under of Number | Number 
ENGLAND. Popula- Total | under all Perma- } Crops to “a set 
tion on | Arcain | Kinds ane cl eae Total {| too | 100" 
a 3rd April, | Statute | of Crops, Artifi- | 9nd Grass} under all) Acres | Acres 
Counties, Proper. nari. | acres. | Bare] om | Grom Johan otter Chin | Cpe, | Geom 
Fallow, Crops. | Grasses| Rotation} Bare | Bare | Bare 
“it under [emeaned ond |e ee 
Rota- io n an 
Grass. ines ie Grass canis Grass 
North Midland— 
Leicester ........ 269, si2, 468, BS, 98,| 292, | 23°8 3:7}. 2ens 
Rutland.........2: 22, 95, 85, 8, vif Al, | 31°4 B°7 Llezie 
Dintcoim .)....1..4: 437, | 1,768, | 1,470, 238,| 164,| 416, 7 42°75 | 4:3 | 1475 
Nottingham ...| 320, £20; 443, 52, 53,| 156, | 37°0 4°3 | 18°6 
Derby eee 379, | 656, ] 502, a1,| 32,| 862,] so | 3°7 | 28:8 
otal .4..%) 1,427, | 3,554, | 2,968, 342,| 284,| 1,267, | 2979 OOo eet 
North- Western— 
Chester .........4: 561, 406, 51.5, 31; 57,| 341, ] 162 3°S |3295 
Lancaster ........ 2,820, | 1,208, ] 756, 51, |. 978,41) 928, | 13°38) a4) 1 oa 
Total 6.8) 3,381, | 1,914, | 1,271, 82,| 180, 14°7 41 |) 32¢e 
York— , 
West Riding....| 1,821, | 1,716, } 1,173, 98, 84, PEO 4:1) | 2am 
Wiast 45 1 | eee, 805, 668, 110, 84, AQ*2 5. | ae 
North 5 | 4d). 2935. 1) 153625 820, 80, qd, aug) | 4°61 Tome 
Metal shoes 2,436, | 3,883, | 2,661, 288,| 243,| 1,294, | 30°3 A'7 | 189 
Northern— | 
Durham, .4...5 685, 648, | 407, 3D, b1,| 300, 9} 2453 Al” | 1538 
Northumber- 

Pec te ke 387, | 1,290, 681, 61, 92,1 -870, 4 -20°8 4) 2°74 4a 
Cumberland ...| 220, 970, 547, 45, 97,; 301, 4 18:0 3°> toga 
Westmorland 65, 501, 238, 10, TO) BS, Be 856 3 Laie 

Potal .4..4 1,357, | 3,409, | 1,873, 161, |: 259, | 1,059, | 17°59 3°3 |, tom 
Total of Eng- : ! 
eg | \ 21,299, |32,229, [23,781, 2,750, | 2,598, |10,290, | 313. | 4:2 | 17°9 | 
Wales— | 
Monmouth ...| 196, | 368, ] 228, 13,{. -21,| 148, | 172 | 46. | 20°0 | 
South Wales...| 764, | 2,727, 1 1,571, To) NO a0 e Tos 48 | 22°7 | 
North ,, .... 453, | 1,995, | 1,108, 61,} 172,| 602,41 20°4'| 4°3 : | 


Se SSS SS | ee Eee eee 








Total of Wales} 1,413, | 5,090, | 2,907, 146,| 385,| 1,782, 


a a I pl jee = p= ee 


685, | 1,897, | 1,106, 


—_ - —————————— J — | | 


3,581, | 4,340, |13,178, 








eek } 3,360, 119,496, | 4,580, 









‘Total of Great 
Britain ........ 





\ 126,072, £6,816, 131,268, 





* For the Irish Statistics, 
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Stock in 1874—Contd. [000’s omitted, consequently 1,427, = 1,427,000.] 























12 15 16 17 Tsenh1e 20 21 22 23 
SHEEP Number of Acres Under 
N ae Number Rare 
every Fallow, 
ae Barley Pota- Turnips and 
under or Oats. | Beans. ie. and Uncrop- 
Boe Bere *'| Swedes. ped 
Fallow, Arable 
aud Land 
Grass 
98°9 29,1 20,) 9 2,} 13, 14, 
I 27°6 10, 3, 2, ae 7) 3> 
T10°8 162,| 93,| 39, 38,] 139, 24, 
68°8 46, 19, 12, 5) 36, 18, 
54°9 18, 25, 2, a UL, 12) 
92°2 260,| 160,} 64, 48,| 206, a1, 
23°7 3, |) @ly) 5, 18, 8, 33 
44°9 8,; 49,| 6, 34] IT, 4, 
34°3 AY)? 90,| 74, 52,| 195 75 
65°7 70, pO ic-az. ad) 62, 22, 
82°5 64,; 68,] 13, Gl V7 23; 
89°2 66, 61, 12, 9s 60, 3° 
79°1 200,} 179,| 37, 40,] 199, 75 
55°4 ty, 34, 2 Se iL earer za, 
139°3 36,; 58,| 5; 5»| 59 17; 
103°0 re 68,; — 10, 31, 5» 
146°4 3, 16,| — 25 , a 
“II‘0 63,| 176, 8, 2a w tags 44, 
82°7 1,879, | 1,346, | 528, 311, 1,555; 600, 
93 6 10, 7, ane 2) 9s 7) 
123°6 97,| 183,) — ipo 40, 18, 
126°3 56,| 104, By PAS 29, 14, 
122°5 163,| 244,| 3, 49, | «48> 39, 
5 ee sis) ee said & ae : 
61°3 246,|1,006,{ 28, Ti 1bOO, ROL, 2% 
97°° 7°7 | 3,630, | 2,288, | 2,596, 559, 1311, 1520, |2,134, (323, 660, 
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24 


ENGLAND. 


es 


Counties, Proper. 





Leicester 
Rutland 
Lincoln 
Nottingham 
Derby 


Total 


North-Western 
Chester 
Lancaster 


Total 


York— 
West Riding 
East 
North 


3) 
99 


Total 


Northern— 
Durham 
Northum- 

berland 
Cumberland 
Westmorlnd. 


Total 


Total of Eng- 
land 


Wales— 
Monmouth 
South Wales 
North 


39 


Total of Wales 


Total of Scot- 
land 


Total of Gt. 


Britain 


TASES RIESE Lak PEST SSE ER SR PR TT SPT I PE EES SE BD TIA AT A EET SE EAA CEN OT a EE SO SE Tc te NaS TSP 


ee Table II, p. 131. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1874-73-72.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Hxports; and the Declared Real Value (Ea- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importers Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 





_———— | 
| - | 


—_—————————— | ——————__ J | J 


Imported from, and Exported to, 1874. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 
Imports Eaports 
[000’s omitted.] from to 
J.—ForEIGN COUNTRIES: £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, || 26.528 : 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland Te a | Te 
Central Europe: viz., Germany,Holland, 
and Déldina. zB san beedya earner emesis I 491345, | 40,049, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain >| 69,357, 24,847, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ............... 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 6 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta \ ipa 
Levant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt SSM Bs 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis 
Algeria and Morosen.....s kao G aes mae 
MVE SE OTAD OTP ICA es -sscraceaterec-c pete ochadetenn averse 1,093, 881, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 362, 397, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands..............c0cceee 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 2,889 1.768 
pines; other Islands ...seeseesssesestereeeees a a 
Boutin Sea. Lelavids 0 7/.0.d.ddeccsereteicacae beeronscoend 79, ae 
China, including Hong Kong ......-...1:e 1%,640, | 3895 (4D) 
United States of AMeVICA ©... 74,109, | 28,035, 
Mexico and Central America .........cccccceeessseeeees 1,660, L3s3. 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti......... ee 4620, | Zone, 
South America (Northern), NewGranada, || |, ..,°| 3147 
Venezuela, and Ecuador eR ae eS 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
‘ lil avalPanmmoma™e Gpie rk) eee 
» (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ 
and Buenos Ayres ........ SPA hacen a 
Whale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, a 19 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 53 , 
Total—Foreign Countries ....... +-1289,446, |173,049, 
I1.—BritisH PossEssions: 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 24.478, 27,92 6 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.} 11,758, | 12,185, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., T'asm. 
- # and N. Zealand ee O70 t, 6,886, 
British North America, 2... .....dcseecsds boteencceohe 11,772, | OY Als, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras| 6,406, | 4,303, 
MUA AAA ED EPs cosrearsuideiatoasgncwitions ceheons te encuae 4,291, | 3,428, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St, Helena 608, 383, 
A RU TUT UMass. eRe tes ee toe Re Wieteadiossoboeste meee: 1,042, 546, 
OAC! LSAT G AL ecinecerstoatvssesecahies viseenosvnsaies sects 663, 816, 
Total—British Possessions............ 80,779, | 66,387, 
General Total _............ £/370,225, |239,436, 


* ¢.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


Whole Years. 


1873. 
Imports EKauports 
from to 
£ £ 

250627, | 16,708, 
46,257, | 51,084, 
59,373) | 25,796, 
6,724, | 105910; 
20,952, | 15,000, 
1,550, | 44d, 
1,929, 1,125, 
104, 280, 
1,985, 1,224, 
42, 94, 
13,949, | 9,979, 
71,486, | 33,561, 
1,893, 1,529, 
5s7O0, 4,122, 
1,483, 3,715, 
10,696, | 0,766, 
11,348, | 18,037, 

146, 

291,089, 

375738, 
10,280, 
6,942, | 5,830, 
11,555; 8,629, 
OF Lt, 3,510, 
4,138, 4,338, 
479, 727, 
1,298, 582, 
560, 707, 
79,701, | 60,699, 
370,790, |255,078, 


s 























1872. 
Imports Eepontl 
from to = 
£ 2a 
36,974, | 12,089, 
4 

45,494, at 
56,206, | 24,788, 
9,887, 

75257) 887, 
22829. 15,671, 
1,165, 420, 
z,011,| 1,090, 
VAL, 255, 
2,298,| 1171, 


116,|  —a 
14,613, 11,491, 


54,665, 
1,561, 
6,025, 
1,380, 


10,701, 


12,769, 


_——]——— | ——  —— ——— _____ fF —_—_—____ 
-———<q— i _—_ 












4,682, 
3,761, 


19,221, 


£,628,| 4 
9,086, | 10 
6,629,| 3 
35729; 3 
4925 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1874-73-72-71-70. — Declared 
Real Value (Eu-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 


Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 


a ee 
(Whole Years.) [000’s omitted.] | 
FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Matts.—Textile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 50,937, | 54,887, | 53,617, 55,567, | 58,398, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 22,640, | 20,699, | 19,862, | 19,565, 16,101, 

















LS IL eae aaa 15,713, | 15,519, | 14,501, | 16,065, | 22,954, 

PAN Seean acca ie nteae 5545, | 9,295, | 4,998, | 5,791, | 5,979, 

dCi) een areas 220, | o.oo, 6,266, 6,480, | 4,424, 

TREWIO, eects dl 2,183, | 2,488, |" 2:479. 907...) “2721. 

99,399, |tO1,157, |101,723, |104,575, |105,577, 

as - Various. Hides... 6,815, | 6,673, | 6,733, | 5,001, | 4,584, 
ONES oe ere 4,778, | 5,556, | 4,649, | 5,093, | 4,259, 

Micaela. nccicivesceosss 11,109, | 10,991, | 9,207, | 9,463, | 5,370, 

MBEAN ONY cosh < docs che 2,318, | 31183, |-2,835, | +3412, | 3,202, 

Sitabekesesii mss: 21,831, | 19,665, | 15,758, | 12,081, | 11,722, 





46,851, | 45,018, | 375,177, | 34,749, | 29,227, 








ss As Agrelil, Guano ...4s..s0o0ees R342, ) 2,012.) Tess, | 19945) 347, 
Seedsas ccc. 7,470, | 7,129, | 7,278, | 8,106, | 4,016, 


$e I | 


8,812, 1 9,241, } 8,461, | 10,100, | 7,493, 














 Trori0at, &c., PRODUCE. Tea i.......ccccccsees 11,573, | 11,539, | 12,982, | 11,658, | 10,095, 
Cotee ei: 7,103, | 7,319, | 5,295, | 5,407, | 4,943, 
| Sugar & Molasses! 16,083, | 21,436, | 18,490, | 18,572, | 17,549, 
MODECCO 45. i.036005 3,875, | 4,008, 1° 2,001, |°'3,705, |. 25153, 

LTS So a 3,622, | 3,238, | 3,474,'| 2,321, | 2,156, 

TPG ag ccsivndsetecae S240, | waOol, | ro,9lO,.| Biz “l s2ili ye 

WARES scccscdedte 6,868, | 8,304, | 7,722, | -7,070, | 4,817, 

Spirie .sccdedas 2,612, | 38,297, | 2,192, | 2,896, | 3,109, 

55,085, | 62,188, | 56,872, | £54,876, | 46,979, 

MG OD ise. sssartivsvesscasevonsevs Grain and Meal.| 50,753, | 51,521, | 50,987, | 42,404, | 34,197, 
"es Provisions ........ a 6 3. 23,812, | 18,912, | 18,219, | 15,856, 








76,621, | 75,333, | 69,899, | 60,623, | 50,053, 


CEU ah TES 








- Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 45,594, | 42,144, | 44,283, | 36,956, | 16,687, 


ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....}332,162, |335,081, |318,415, |302,879, |256,016, 
Add for UnenuUMERATED Imports (say) | 36,273, | 35,300, | 34,960; | 24,965, | 64,004, 


od 








DORE: EMPORTS) b..soccdcvase-Uekosssesaves $684.35 5-13,90j3 915135253755 13275934) 1G IOVOzo, 





. s 9 
* ‘ Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘ not made up. 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1874-'78-72-71-70. — Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of BritisH and Trisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 


































































eer peeisomittaa | tara, | tere. | Is72) | Te7t. «| ae 
British Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. r e 
£ £ & £ £& 
Manrrs,—Tewtile. Cotton Manufactures..| 59,716, | 61,447, | 63,419, | 57,636, | 56,727, 
say ok WRN, b. 07: donee 14,516, | 15,876, | 16,710, | 15,055, | 14,683, 
Woollen Manufactures] 22,795, | 25,279, | 32,384, | 27,185, | 21,651, 
acai | ERD tha 5,559, | 9,404, } 6,110, | 6,102, | 5,176, 
Silk Manufactures........ 2,100,| 1,876,.] «2,189; |. ,054, | 2440, 
Sena cy een eee 1,030, | 1,668, 1,895, 1,270; 160, 
Linen Manufactures....| 7,124, | 7,295, | 8,248, | 7,521, | 7,378, 
Si eg: oe ae ee 1,921, | 1976, ) 2,142, | 2,220.1 28349 
114,561, |120,821, |133,097, |119,043, |110,450, 
is Sewed. Apparel ......0........rceees 3,197; 3,434, 3,095, | 2,699, | 2,204, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. 6,133; 6,598, 6,629, 5,920, | 4,814, 
9,328, | 10,032, | 9,724, | 8,619, | 7,018, 
Merats, &. 1.0... Hardware oo... 4,413, | 4,988, | 5,089, ] 4,022, | 4,513, 
Machinery 1.228 i..2.56 9,771, 9,994, 8,199, 5,942, 5,287, 
for et 31,225, | 37,780, | 36,061, | 26,149, | 21,081, 
Copper and Brass........ 3,814, 3,821, 3,626, 3,268, 3,062, 
; Lead-and Pin... da. i} 1,648, 1,548, 1,760, 1,623, | 4,288, 
Coals and Culm ........ 1} 11,954, | 18,206, | 10,444, | 6,267, | 5,507, 
62,825, | 71,287, | 65,179, | 47,271, | 43,738, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenwareand Glass| 3,152, 3,408, Sut, 2;0'bOs 2,524, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 2,451, | 2,420, | 2,085, |] 1,871, | 1,878, 
and Prodwets. Butter ....cccccccrooeess oo 256, 266, 307, 328, 316, 
Geese .....sescerrcsesvercseees 82, 81, 83, 96, 110, 
Ga GOs... scr pesesdo. sens 1S4; 221, 223, 181, 116, 
ey ON Se 663, 789, | - 529, 468, 381, 
PIP bR a Pccuecurete, Be 152i, 212, 224, 201, so es 
Oe cass coeet ne lates ' 2,602, | 2,980, — 1,753, | 1,486, 
6,393, | 65920, | 3,451, | 4,898, | 4,466, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 3 899, 913, 883, 723, 630, 
Parnitares.ccsscccccsccssvves — — — — 222, 
Leather Manufactures | 3,547, | 3,417, | 3,664, | 3,662, | 2,622, 
SOOD ~xenashondacmnreeN 277, 241, 304, 236, Pals 
Plate and Watches ..... 235, 278, 232, 192, 552, 
StatiOHOry ..-......ssecoecenes 688, 673, 661, 532, 488, 
5,696, | 5,522, | 5744, | 55345, | 4733» 
Remainder of Hnumerated Articles ........ 20,321, T934335 | 1958555 |: 38,149, ) T6sgeae 
Unenmmerated Articles....:.:..,..seseessvecsocescoes 17,160, | 17,650, | 15,798, | 13,384, | 11,178, 
TOTAL EXPORTS ...sesssssersseee 2395436, |255,073, |255,961, |219,319, |199,641, 
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SHIPPING.--(United Kingdom.)—<Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Twelve Months 


ended December, 1874-73-72. 


De 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 

















0 1874. 
ered, Entered. Cleared. 
Forr1an CountRIES. Tons. Tons. 
Fassia { Northern ports ....|1,484,327| 868,530 
Southern ,,  ....! 286,789| 154,402 
SCS SE Se MS eee Se 1,224,649) 633,327 
MRSA hes. asvord csctuccsonieiein, 793,745 | 378,868 
CITES oS ne ane ee ee ee 157,159] 567,215 
SOLS, eee anes Oe 1,548,523 | 2,250,688 
_ CES TC Ud eee en eee Ser eee ee 860,646 | 998,532 
CLEOT Ce gene ape eres ae 820,085] 865,604 
Cia al Sea eee Bee 1,704,388 | 2,438,363 
ELS eee eee en 751,430| 526,838 
ME GAL 5 ccejencences Sasnsene goons 271,685 | 299,272 
Gh Ea a er ee ene 226,713 | 809,919 
Austrian territories ............ 28,933 93,021 
BCS oa ase) ip dgnged iosee hoses 120,133 795295 
Turkey (including Walla- 
Bs wd Moldavia) oa38 i BPO PTS 33797 
IE ea Te OO 255,266 | 527,758 


United States of America....| 3,510,184 21025736 






Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central ; 294,291 | 441,245 

Ae 
EEE EGE SE) Semen eee Ae 213,886 | 517,697 
ES Se ee ae 218,510] 119,484 
Le ee ieee! Fe 96,679 | 289,922 
I Se OR aaa eens i, 102,999 24,203 
Other countries .............c00.. 477,487| 644,487 








Total, Foreign Countries |15,701,784 15,973,242 








Britis Possessions. 
North American Colonies .... 
Hast Indies, including 

Ceylon, Singapore, and 

Mauritius 


1,500,419} 706,450 


985,093 | 1,374,761 


Pore eeeeecesesesees 


Australia and New Zealand| 246,069 568,603 
MeseIndics ..).....0. dec 208,399 | 133,500 
Channel Islands.................... 233,005 | 158,541 
Other possessions ..........0. 212,304] 835,363 





Torat Forrren Countrirs 
AND Bririsu Posszssions. 
Twelve months f LS7A..2 2 
ended ore Se 
December | 


17,905,940|19,248,3 52 


—_— 
































1873. 
Hntered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. : 
1,225,967| 714,998 
374,773 | 140,386 
1,139,312] 564,527 
868,147 | 328,641 
156,698} 513,887 
1,639,472 | 2,112,711 
842,800 | 1,103,986 
822,867| 939,261 
1,639,472 | 2,552,079 
921,501} 544,143 
319,094} 301,604 
224,569| 719,402 | 
25,980] 103,213 
108,831 76,652 
317,516} 317,350 
370,547 | 519,300 
3,017,868 | 2,340,100 
315,350} 435,483 
229,349 | 490,793 
273,525} 163,004 
85,045 | 247,564 
119,529 19,512 
525,558 | 592,741 
15,562,77011 5,841,340 
1,326,235 | 603,274 
983,968 | 1,175,067 
267,292] 467,582 
211,682] 162,060 
236,013} 161,651 
203,503 | 731,693 
3,229,193 | 3,301,324 





— 


19,082,073]19,750,460 


Total British and Foreign. 


NY 


1872. 


_—_— 














Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
1,021,383 651,606 

623,290 194,238 
1,092,202} 518,847 
792,772 | 305,209 
188,956 504,100 
1,607,559 | 2,406,432 
834,549 | 1,098,925 
786,158] 789,586 
1,700,139 | 2,382,874 
840,718 | 570,023 
260,926 258527 5 
246,243 765,170 
40,832 154,222 
110,131 61,549 
262,504] 369,756 
424,698 | 539,151 
2,478,666 | 2,363,793 
311,212} 432,038 
247,720! 423,092 
151,784] 270,742 
96,775 | 249,459 
132,895 48,285 
486,337 | 556,080 


14,738,449} 5,913,451 


SENS IS | CS 








1,291,136 738,801 
1,018,948 1,090,105 
225,716] 390,495 
210,505 167,174 
239,463) 179,739 
181,723} 768,587 


3,167,491} 3,334,901 











—_— _ 


18,791,963)19,142,667 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Importep anp 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.)— Computed Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1874-73-72. 


[000’s omitted.] 





1874. 1873. 1872. 
(Whole Years.) ee cai Sa 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Anstralite-cxiimcsec: 6,721, 21, | 9,444, 27, | 9,983, 3; 


So. Amca. and W. 2,864, | 3,996, | 3,123, | 3,068, 813, | 2,800, 
Thadiies Sikkcteee 
oe States and 4,509, | 3,477, | 8,174, | 5,992, | 8,148; | 4,618, 
GUS ee eer ee 


—_—}$e__———————— f ——— | | | 


14,194, | 7,494, | 15,741, | 9,077, | 14,944, | 7,449, 





France raberavslareie initia tierealaealetele 740, 1,172, 1,509, 1,342, 2,124, 923; 
eae Pee 282, | 2,771; 253, 527, TI2S 25517; 
Prtgl., Spain, and 80) 6 138 6G 6 
Chete ah ee ae ath : me : 7% 8, . 
ei, wimdcCAveeet, Uotale” teas “elect, calehens 
China aiawialeaiguleteisinms aioe einer 283, 3 725 129, 500, i +e 62, 
West Coast of Africa 136, 41, 78, 7) 109, 75 
All other Countries.... 808, 1,685, 454, 1,435, 217, 955 


| 
———————— ————____. 


Totals Imported.... | 16,797, | 13,638, | 20,462, | 12,993, } 18,337, | 11,167, 


= 








Exported to :— 
PVA CO 3 ose tiseoenctesanoees 4,849, 1,322, 632, 3,564, 1,040, 87 I, 
Fae: Hol. ©\ | 1,187, | 964, | 7,696, | 1,479, | 8,560, | 1,773, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 8 3 243 88 

Ceplhe scott ROO ielcael Sacicetaaien Neteesiadl Cag ReA, Psa ics 


ee ee eee ee, EE ee a Se ee 


Ind. and China Soe 911 6.68 1.178. | 
5683, | 1178, | 2,795, | 1,006, | 5,678, 
BUOY PU) a. wcsceeooesess ; 95 5 


Danish West Indies — rao a — — _ 
United States ............ 9, 25, 2,417, 45 ine =a 
South Africa SAOOSSUOOGLC kl, 21, 2s 45; 1,390, IIl, 
IVER UPLTINIS.. c.chovcdeeceeses — — = eS — — 
eM re savacsasicste carbene 501, — 410, — 397, — 
All other Countries.... 811, 354, | 3,278, 1,455, | 9,682, 966, 


| eS eS | — 


Totals Exported... | 9,173, | 11,263, | 19,071, | 9,828, | 19,749, | 10,587, 


Excess of Imports....| 7,624, | 2,375, | 1,391, | 3,165, — 580, 
a Exports .... — — —_ — 1,412, — 
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REVENUE.—(Univep Kinepom.)—81st Drcemper, 1874-73-72-71. 


Net Produce in QUARTERS and YEARS ended 31st Drc., 1874-73-72-71. 


[000’s omitted.] 











QUARTERS, 1874. Corresponding Quarters 
1874. liSiois aa Se 
ended sist Dec. Less More. | 1872. | 1871 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Gistonn gs i2.0 hai casese BiaOO bane 1 Os 219. oo 5,739;..\ 5,614, 
ONS cs so cnseosscacsces 4,077, | 6,862, — 2053 6,409, | 5,804, 
PUAN Syren sapivsseepet 2,603, | 2,666, 3 — 2,549, | 2,438, 
RS Ci es SS ae ae 48, 24, — 2a, 26, 36, 
PO8t ORO -..scsssaiiasds- 1,470, | 1,240, | —— 2.30, £5,130, \1 a1, 158, 
Telegraph Service .... 300, 291, — 260, 160, 
16,858, | 16,602, || 222, 469, | 16,163, | 15,210, 
Property Tax............ ZEL, trian 2ONs 20, — 373, 539, 
17,109, | 16,873, || 242, 469, | 16,536, | 15,749, 
Crown Lands ............ $365) 135, — iis 120, 116, 
Miscellaneous............ 1,059, Visye — 202, 825, 989, 
ROCGLS sete. 18,304, | 17,765, 242, 442, | 17,481, | 16,854, 
Sa 


Net Inor. £530. 


YEARS, 1874. Corresponding Years. 
1874. Ee 
ended ist Dec. Less. More. 1872. 1871. 

| 





£ £ ae £ £ £ 
Cirstoms. 250 GAN 2 19,393, | 20,740, || 1,84’, -- 20,751, | 20,236, 
MOISE oiensocedevecnedoetoret: 275368, | 26,562, — 806, | 25,324, | 23,238, 


10,472, 14, a 9,872, | 9,644, 
2,357, ae 81, | 2,359, | 2,338, 
5,532, ease 218, | 4,860, | 4,690, 


SPAMS once scecrnrapgeons: 10,458, 
PANGS? ca.03.000.i rete sors 2,438, 





Post: Office: ...5...8 ccs: iserier 
Telegraph Service ....| 1,259, 


| | - | |] 


66,666, 


Property Dax .......<0«: 5,466, 6,831, || 1,865, — 9,636, | 6,688 





73,625, || 2,726, D224, 73,7040 |. OF,019) 
390, Grant reget: 375, | 885, 
3,698, ||. — 294, 3,607, | 4,805, 


72,132; 
Crown Lands ............ Phony 


Miscellaneous............ 350023 





Totals .c...... 76,505, | 77,718, || 2,735, | 1,618, | 77,689, | 72,209, 
fe ah Sha AY 





Net Decor. £1,117. 


SP LT EL DE SE IS SE I EL SEES ST LE ELD 
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REVENUE.—Unitep Kine@pom.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Duzc., 1874:— 


An Account showing the RevENvE and other Ruecnipts in the QUARTER 
ended 31st December, 1874; the Issuus out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Hauchequer on the 31st of December, 1874, i 
respect of such Charges. 








Received :— , 
Income received, as shown in Account I ............. marae tetova sions <eeene 18,304,611 
Amount raised on Account of soe es ie per Act 32 and 33 Vict., - 200.009 
DID ARC O o's sherds eresiciisislusin'ns Petes oinieo slo OMe ob sis siefs opie ER elec dic eBbitidholss <u pisineeien : 
Amount received in Repayment of Aavanben for Public Wor ee GC oreek 498,912 
> Tor iGreen With: Hospital 5.0 cscs caetecserssvoasen dey aks cosines 27,800 
DOE UE coatananateidysscnosansdacsesessnsee £19,031,323 
Excess of the sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 31st 
December, 1874, payable in March quarter, 1875, above the Balance 
in the Exchequer at that date, viz. :— 
Excess of Charge in Great Britain ......0s-seccscsacees £5,927,978 
purplus over Charge in Ireland  .livie.ssccsssecectmeds 690,716 
UG Neb diteioncy hiih..ccssgescsoswus w.. *5,287,262 
24,268,585 
Paid :— 
\ ES 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet 
the Charge on the 30th of September, 1874, as per last > £3,003,154 
LCCOMMAD AW Jelsesbicegaassin soe cs ssietnce quests ene ekloptewaee tees one eessNieess 
Less—Amount of Sinking Fund applied in Repayment of 463.043 
Advances to meet the said Deficiéncy ............ceseceescess J 
———_ 2,540,111 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ...crecccecoeressecenene 11,360,119 
i advanced for Greenwich FLOspitall, \.25.ssspesantsecdeuscsoseesweseowaseisics 27,800 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of December, 1874, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt. .........cscssecensesees £6,059,505 
eRe 1S AMMUILIES  jsoadsisee secasedetede Wosbee Melons hie 2,250,796 
Principal-of Exchequer Billaisibechace cases fences ceca’ 105,700 
“Interest of Exchequer Bills ............00 SacBee eer es % 42,347 
Interest of Deficiency AdVances .......-0ccccseeesseeuee 2,555 
De aval: Et... sssshe'svsneae samestes ADE susiserbvonsinucs nee 101,351 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund (including 504.607 
2000007, for Fortifications) ...cdiwsedesvebecaseeee : 
Vanes Or PE UDTIC “WOLKR, Cs sacenccesecrsvoces oes 984,918 
Din Kim HUW ~ 3.55 sb dveshoessebenantesteeeeeecens fedeesootaet 288,776 
—— 10,340.555 
OWA sis genase sevens s sdeasassessece. a4 208,000 
* Charge on 31st December, 1874 (a8 above)......ccscccsccoscesseres “a PRte se 
Paid out of Growing Produce in December quarter, 1874 . 1,478,389 
Portion of the Charge payable in March quarter, 1875 ......... 8,862,166 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 31st of 3.624.904 
Detemiber, 187463 2. des seocvideves Pe a eee ese cee BSC, Oe tat 


Net D6ficiency as ADOVE.......ssorrcsscscegeessers "D297, 262 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 


Fourth Quarter of 1874. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 
; 
Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 


Weeks ended on Saturday. 





Te ee Oooo eeseoronrseoeses 


Fee ooeesceo reser seceorce 


Soe oeeesovcceseresoscses 


POCO oo oeeoeCe er oFeones08 


1874. 
October 3 
» =LO 
ae 
3 24 
ee Ol Lace 


Ce rooreeescovece 


Co ee ry 


Nevember)7 Saiicncek... 

is 22 iy Ree ae Ae 

» Aiiksosanswideat Rous 

‘5 ZS see 

Average for November ......064+. 
DecemiUer 5: ..aet..ccsesceduas 

49 DD. 28h. ones 

* DD? 0.1). 88 

" os ae eee 

Average for December .......600+. 
Average for the quarter ........ 
45 FEAY.... nie 

















Wheat. 
Ss. ad. 
46 1 
44 8 
43 10 
44 4] 
44 1 
44 6 
44 5 
AZ, 9 
43 5 
43 6 
2 na 
44 8 
44, 10 
45 
44 8 
44 9 
44 4 
55 9 





























Oats. 
55d. 
27 4, 
27 11 
27° 6g 
27 9 
27 «11 

27 7 
: 
e7) it 
28 6 
27d 
27 i. 
28 = 
28° 7 
28 10 
29 8 
29 4 
29 I 
28 2 
pyc) 30a 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the FourTH QUARTER (October—December) of 1874. 
. [0,000’s omitted. ] 


[Mar. 


























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. _ Notes Minimum Rates 
DATEs. a as ponds of of Discount 
Notes 5 Government Other weer s (Col. 1 eines a 
Issued. (Wednesday s.) Debt. Securities.| Buliion. col. 16.) Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1874. Mlns. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1874. Per ent. 
37,00 Over 7 .. 11,02 3,98 22,00 27,00 Oct. 3 
36,39 ame 2: a. 11,02 3,98 21,39 27,66 1S 5, 4 
35,72 ie ee 11,02 3,98 20,72 27,503 
35,09 We ee 11,02 3,98 20,59 26,74 
35,43 Nov. 4.... 11,02 3,98 20,43 29429 
35,14 Adages 11,02 3,98 20,14 26,79 
34,46 Bp Oa 11,02 3,98 19,46 26,38 16 Nov. 5 
32,32 preg Onde 11,02 3,98 19,32 22503 BU) 55 6 
34,21 Dee.) i20s. 11,02 3,98 19,21 26,30 
34,52 ey Qs 11,02 3,98 19,52 25,69 
35,10 sf Ora: 11,02 3,98 20,10 25545 
35,33 ay ea aes 11,02 3,98 20,33 2h Oe 
35,78 bs) PaO ins 11,02 3,98 20,78 26,14 
BankING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 a 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Tiale 
; 3 Dates. ma ff 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven Securities. Reserve. By tes 
ay an ties 
; Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. || Public.| Private. || te? | (wansays.)| SV"™| Other. || Notes. Silver | and 
Bills. ment. Coin. | Assets. 
£ £ £ £ a £ oa & & E5 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1874. Mins. Mins. Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 3,07 4,25 | 22,38 41 Oct. 7| 15,34 9,40 44,66 
14,55 | 3,10 3,96 | 21,95 ;40 14} 15,34 8,73 43,95 
14,55 | 3,11 3,56 | 21,92 41 21) 14,74 8,69 43,55 
14,55] 3,11 3,62 121,09 338 28} 14,04 8,85 42,75 
14,55 | 3,10 3,74 | 19,59 42 4} 14,04 8,16 41,40 
14,55 | 3,11 3,40 | 19,32 39 11] 13,54 8,35 40,77 
14,55} 3,10 3,83 | 18,04 506 13), 13,03 8,08 39,90 
14,55 | 3,11 4,48 | 17,83 a2 13,53 8,49 40,28 
14,55 | 3,06 4,70 W777 504 12,88 7,90 40,43 
14,55 3,07 554 | 15,83 39 12,88 8,83 39,34 
14,55 | 3,08 5,83 | 16,69 folk 12,88 9,65 40,47 
14,55 | 3,08 6,59 | 16,22 ol 12,88 9,51 40,76 
14,55? 3,09 4,81 | 18,69 527 12,90 9,64 44,41 
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‘LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
ENeuann and Wats on Suturday in each Week during the Fourra QuartER (October 
—December) of 1874; and in ScorLand and IRevanp, at the Four Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 





DAaTEs. 
Saturday. 


1874. 
Oct. 8 
10 
17 
24 
31 


7 
14 
21 
28 


12 
19 
26 


London: 
Cleared 
in each Week 
ended 


Wednesday.* 


£ 
129,07 
T5954 
103,10 
136,10 
834,28 


134,46 
920,70 
132,67 
887,52 


135,62 
103,83 
122,03 
102,71 





Private 
Banks. 
(Fixed 
Issues, 
3,93). 


£ 
2.68 
2,78 
2,79 
2,75 
2.72 





2,70 
2-67 
2,65 
2.62 


257 
2.73 
2,52 
2,52 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 














ScoTLAND. IRELAND. 
Joint . 
Stock | ToTat. 20 L 
ee Tora. Weeks = Under TOTAL. Under ToTAaL. 
(Fixed | (Fixed | engeg | 22 5 duced (ene os | (Fixed 
Issues, | Issues, upwards Issues, }upwards Issues, 
2,74). 6,66). aa oe 6,35). 
£ £ 1874. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
2,89 | 5,07 |Oct. 3) 1,96 | 3,94 | 5,90 | 3,73 | 3,01 | 6,74 
2,45 ee) 
2,48 | 5,27 
2,41 |~ 5,15 
2,37 | 5,09] ,, 981} 2,06 | 3,98 | 6,04 | 4,14 |} 3,42 | 7,56 
24 1b eee 
2,40 | 5,07 
2.861 75,08 
2,33 | 4,95 | Nov. 28) 2,40 | 431 | 6,71 | 4,05 | 3,45 | 7,50 
2,32 | 4,89 
2,28 | 4,81 
2,27 | 4,79 
2,29 S77 |) 3:38 | W415 


| 


s The Wednesdays preceding the > Saturdays. 


4,81 | Dec. a 2,12 | 4,09 | 6,21 








FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quwuotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg ana 


Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on LONDON. 




















1 2 3 Mahe, Riv ib 6 7 8 9 
Calcutta. is 
London London Nsw fia Hong Scipen 
DatEs. has oF York Thats Calcutta « Sydney. | in bars in 
i "Hs o PSs ong. 
Paris. Hamburg. or Gane SP in g Tondeae 
3 m.d. 3 m.d. 60 d.s. 60 d.s. 6 m. d. 6m. d. 30 d.s. pr. 02. 
1874. per. cnt. d. d. d. | per cnt. d. 
Met, ~3%.....:.. 25°50 20°74 4°85 23 223 — — 57% 
LY arora 25°50 20°72 Ar 8.4.5 43 223 — — 5712 
MOV. 7 os... 25°474 20°72 4°85 224 25 BOE 3 dis 573 
ed eee 25°474 20°78 4855 222 224% 508 — 58 
mee.  5....,... 25°50 20°82 4°854 22% 224% 50% — 572 
et ee Zar50 20°81 4854 20 20 50% — 57 








* Bankers’ drafts. : 
\ VOL OOO. | BARE. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING THE QUARTER ENDED 
3lst MARCH, 1875. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Board of Public Edu- 
cation of the City of Philadelphia, for 1873. 343 pp., >| The Board 
paren... .8v0, Philadelphia, LBZ 4: scsteesaetdmmcet enoossannbincars 

Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts for 1873. 550 pp., paper, plans, &c., 8vo. +| The Board 
POSTON, b5 7 Ain ecicabebieet tte ea tia ee ee 

Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of 
Public Charities of the State of Pennsylvania for 18738, The Board 
with two tracts. 446 pp., cloth, 8vo. Harrisburg, 1874 

Statistics of the Colony of Victoria for the Year 1873. Agent-General for 
General Report (No. 66). 62 pp. folio. Melbourne, 1874 Victoria, London 

On Winter Cough, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Emphysema, ) 
Asthma: a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal | 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest. By Horace Dobell, +| The Author 
M.D., Senior Physician to the Hospital. (Tle Intro- | 





duction only). Tract. London, 1874....0.....s0cccscccn.s J 
Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy for the || Medical JDirector- 
Year1673. + (Blue Book.) | No. SQ3.2202.5.4.. holes General, Admiralty 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia. No. 92. Vol. xiv. 176 pp., paper, map, }+| The Society 
plates, &c., 8vo. Philadelphia, 1874 oo... esc ae 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. New series, vol. i. from May, 1873, to May, >| The Academy 
1874. 365 pp. paper, 8vo., Boston, 1874 oe 
Special Report on the Customs-Tariif Legislation of the 
United States, with Appendices. By Edward Young, 
Ph.D., Chief of the Dara of iatitics 221 pp., aa 
Cloth, Svo. ~ “Washington, £972 e ee 
Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Gyeat 
Britain and Ireland for the Year 1873, with an 
Appendix. By Robert Hunt, Esq., F.R.S, Keeper *s 
of Mining Records. 278 pp., paper, 8vo. London, 1874 
Die Wahren Grundsiitze des Banknotenwesens, der Irr- ) 
thum der Peel’schen Akte und das Verderblichedes deut- | 
schen Bankgesetzentwurfes volkswirthschaftlich und + Pe 
technisch nachgewiesen. Von Ernst Seyd, F.S.8., &c., | 
* London. 128 pp., paper, 8vo. Leipzig, 1875. ............ e5) 
ourth Annual Report of the Leeds Public Library, oy 
1873-74.: 23 pp. Me Os Svo. Leeds, 18747) .0...0.... 1 The Library 
Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education, 


Washington, U.8.A.) Noms 1874.8 20..4 ait e...2 poe aren 
History of Secondary Instruction in Germany. 87 pp., 

paper, SVo..  Washinptons 1874s. rd .s..cbenceee cater esc- a 
Report of the Commissioner of Education at Washington, 

U.S-A.,; for the Year 1873. 870: pp., doth, “Byo. ” 

Washington, STA BPS othe th eae, ae ec Se ee a 
Résumé des Principaux Faits Statistiques du Danemark. 

Publié par le Bureau Royal de Statistique. 71 pp. i Le Président 


paper boards, 8vo. Copenhague, 1874 voces 

Censimento 31 Dicembre, 1871. Popolazione Presente Pes . 
ed Assenti, per Comuni Centri e Frazioni di Comune. LL | Eine eee 
Prefazione al Volume Primo. 44. pp-, paper, diagrams, 
BVO EVO MME, MSHA eee Sh eit check cccs cost ces tbs ARR Meee eee oe: 


Italian Legation, 
Another copy of the above .i.....)iccassisssesecssassesaieassnonverbeseits { pias 


Acricoltura Indus- 
tria e Commercio 
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Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on 
Railways in India for the year 1873-74. By Julian 
Danvers, Esq. (C. 1070.) 42 pp., paper, st folio. eee We ee 
Tiondons UST 0.5: cccccc cece IES Fe Shia 5 terre 

Copy of General Order of the India Office relative to the 
Royal Warrant of July, 1872, on Promotion and 
Reticement: of Officers of Royal Artillery (376). 4 pp., = 
paper, kono: (London STS odegbae 

East India Loans Raised in India (283). Sheet. Lon- 


GOMES (AR BAe ARSE SU ey ant tates eae eee TERS. ” 
Copy of Mr. Geoghegan’s Report on Coolie Emigration 

from India (814). 143 pp., paper, folio. London, Hs 

LST Sie eR sei om OO nme ae Oe.) lt: APR ae he I 


M. le President de 


Beitrige zur Geschichte der Preise ungarischer Landes- ( 
g e JO ROCR La Chambre de 


. | 
producte im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Kritisch ‘ 
beleuchtet von Dr. Alexander Konek. 24 pp., paper, | peer a a 
Bye: Mi apes by Wy Soe. alu, sues cose so paeencnee Ab otamiigcenen: | Budapest 
Skizze der Landeskunde Ungarns als cinleitender Theil 
des ung. Kataloges zur Wiener Weltausstellung. 7 


343 pp., paper, 8vo. Budapest, 1873...1 0.00 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der Preise ungarischer Landes-) 
producte im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert nach den 

Notirungen des Pester Markts. 353 pp., paper, folio. sf 
BINGapesU eT OTS... 1h Antectetatohn ee fect namdene rar tocar eet 

Graphische Tabellen zu dem Werke: “ Beitréze zur 
Geschichte der Preise ungarischer Landespriets” 
Paper, tables, &c., folio (large). Budapest, 1873 ........ 

Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des Medicinalwesens | 
die Krankenanstalten und die oeffentlichen Gesund- | 
heitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt Frankfurt-am- Maine +| Dr. Alexr. Spiess 
XVII. Jahrgang, 1873. 235 pp., paper, 8vo. Frank- | 
Eel CA a OP mn 8 arse oT YE RARE idle BO 2 

Navigazione nel Porti Del Regno Pesca Marit- dic : : 
tima Personale e Materiale A Marina Mercantile 1] Ministero: di Agris 
Costruzioni Navali Infortuni Marittimi, 1873. ( 
(Ze COO) soci cictes ca neta saat TA AO ae ORR ke 


coltura Industria 
e Commercio 


BUNOPNCE COPY Ob ENE MOVO ot 5,5 nsoraved-n4deSsesnaewrsorsenepoasisenss ee tee ia, 
Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. New Series; No. 8. 187 pp., paper, 8vo. +| The Society 
SAMOS (A Or.3 Bete teria sabe hpgws Ket eebay eee 
The Memorial of the President and Council of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh (Tract). 16 pp., paper, 4to.... 
Eighth Annual Report of the Warden of the Standards 
on the Proceedings and Business of the Standard || The Warden of the 
Weights and Measures Department of the Board of Standards 
Trade for 1873-74. 188 pp., paper, 8vo., 1874 ............ 


MOLLE GO py, OL-The ADO V Cio, 5508) <-snovnonsgiees. shop edenipnaepgaarate 


J. H. Balfour, Esq. 


{ W.G. Lumley, Esq., 
min Gee, IL. 
Annual Report of the South Australian Institute for 
1874-75. (2 copies.) 9 pp., paper, 8vo. Adelaide, >| The Institute 
1 TE, a has src a EE COE REP ie Blo cela Ai hema a 
Statistical Register of South Australia for 1873. 95 pp., 
paper, 4to. Adelaide, 1874 Cas a IN ae J. Boothby, 2a. 
Pettit a Almanack Lor 1879... (Sheet cacilovee.tecccscccsestesacsse- J. Pettit and Co. 
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Generaliibersicht simmtlicher Ortschaften des K6nig- 


|" 
: 
| 


reichs Sachsen nach der neuen Organisation der 
Behérden, etc., ete. 60 pp., paper, 4to. Dresden, 
Oy Lecce: Ribs Se Le inet aimee) aii same tasACre EAS 4 one re aees Sean 


Kalendar und Statist. Jahrbuch fiir das Kénigreich Sach-7 
sen nebst Marktverzeichnissen fiir Sachsen und Thi- 
ringen auf das Jahr 1875. 70 pp., paper, 8vo. 
Dresden, 1875 

IV Jahresbericht 


des Landes-Medicinal—Collegiums, 
1870-71. 172 pp., paper, map, 8vo. Dresden; 1874... 

VIII Heft der Mittheilungen des Leipziger Statist. 
Bureaus. 38 pp., paper, folio. Leipzig, 1874 

General Statement of the Number of Patients under 
Treatment in the London Hospital during the Year 
MS 74 eas COR eye nc tou atm Neen hon, Merck aN eseetea oe caane cates 

The Institution of Surveyors—Transactions: Session } 
1874-75. Vol. vii, part 3: 84 pp., paper, 8vo. 
DAOC OAT was cer rbe, Mee Behan eh odes, eee eee oe 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
of New South Wales, on Vital Statistics. 34 Pf 
paper, folio. Sidney, 1874 

Statistics by Intercomparison with Remarks on the Law | 
of Frequency of Error, by Francis Galton,- F.R:S. 
Practio “LA pp.,) paper, .8VO1, CIMGraMns, 5 o5.:..0-0.4-c40sroneseee 


Serer 


COO a i ee ee ee ee aad 


Movimento della Popolazione, 1871. 


439 pp., paper, 
folio. Firenze, 1874 


SOTO eH eo ee Hoare se OED Eo Eee OOH ET ELEDEEEEU EHH EOE OEEHOLEs 


Commerci ed Industrie dell’ Italia all’ Ettero. 
and Appendix, paper, 8vo. Roma, 1874 
Relazioni dei Guerati Italiani sulla I I’sposizione Unirersale 
di Vienna del 1873. Fascioli v, 1x, Xlv, paper, 8yo. 
Milano, 1873 ; 


184 pp: 


bee e reer emer scenes esecece 


EDD e eee eee mere e renner ae arse rere marae sedans ss ea eeereereeerssseeee 


L’Italia Economica nel 1873. 2nd edition. 740 pp., } 
paper, 1 vol., maps, plates, 8vo. Roma, 1874 
Bolletino delle Situazioni Mensili dei Conti. Anno 
Quinto, Nos. 5 to 7. Tables, folio. Roma, 1874. ........ \ 
Annuario del Ministero delle Finanze del Regno d'Italia 
pel, 1874. Anno xill. 1584 pp., paper, tables, ee 
TOMA ST iter ca gO Le, Ss wore ens alte rtia ceceen Me ad a me een, 
Reports on the State of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
and the Fires in London during the Years 1866- 74, by 
Captain E. M. Shaw, Chief Officer. Paper, 8vo 
London 
Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 
Seventy- =second Session. No. 9 of vol. il, paper, plates, 
&e., 8vo. 
Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Liverpool, 1873-74, with Appendix. No. 28, 338 pp., 
cloth, plates, 8vo.. Liverpool, US74- 2. oheeue-te gee 
City of Manchester—The Treasurer’s Statements of Re- 
ceipts and Expenditure for the Year 1873-74. 167 pp. 
paper, 8vo. Manchester, 1874 © (2 copies) .............. 
Statisties of the Colony of Victoria for the Year 1873. 
Part 9. 56 pp., folio. Victoria, 1874 


CP e Rego e reese rere neers seers rsmtareereeseeesss sees ete eeerrasessssssesscesers 


CSP O eee emer er ereeresseaceererressnseerreereredeoesssstecnrasstsesssesenes 


Pee ee eeereceerecwrersseseee 
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Tabellarische Uebersichten des Hamburgischen Handels 
im Jahre 1873, zusammengestellt von dem _ handels- 
statischen Bureau. 190 pp., paper, 4to. Hamburg, 
EUG ete, ce stea ete ts pcitics sd acne fossa oneal he eBiRs Bch Ne 

Die Volkskraft Deutschlands und Frankreichs. Statis- 
tische Skizze von A. Freiherr von Fricks. 64 pp., 
Paper, Sos Penliny, M87 o......0/+.n5.8 ab Monge d cette. 

Réglement Définitif du Budget de Empire pour 1878 : 
Rapport présenté au Conseil de VPEmpire, par Son 
Excellence le Controleur de Empire. 50 pp., paper, 
4to. St. Petersburg, 1874 

The World’s Debts, and the Best Way to Pay Them. 
By Thomas Cosby Riddle. Sheet on roller 

A Statement of the Theory of Education in the United | 
States of America. 22 pp., paper, 8vo. Washington, 
1874 

The National Bureau of Education of the United States 
of America: its History, Work, and Limitations. 
16 pp., paper, 8vo. Washington, 1875 

Dr. J. B. Russell on Operations of Improvement Trust. 
20 pp., paper, 8vo. Glasgow, 1874 

Reports on the Vienna Universal Exhibition of 1873. 
Parts 1 to 4. Paper, maps, plates, &c., 8vo. London, 
S77 czy Ronse ca- sgh gle ttn caer ck neth Sects ath ablns noe <del 

Appendix to above. Maps and plans, folio. 1874 

Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress | 
and Condition of India during the Year 1872-73. 
(No. 196.) 236 pp., paper, maps, folio. Tea ty 
SCG RAR SPOS 6 ANON BS IA bn Oh see OO Rt ew Ra 

Statistical Abstract: relating to British India from 
1864 to 1873. (No. 8.) @ZOpp., paper, 8vo. London, 
AS Aes Pc Me, ee a: cor meena 6, Sanpete a odin dynt erate 

Papers relating to the Treaty with the King of Siam. 
(No.297.)- 332 pp, folio, dzondon, W374... con secusss- 

Index to the Reports from the Select: Committee on, East 


Peete eee se ee aes ecccesnerercersesesesoseseres 


See ee re eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee er err eer rir 


Reece es ee sss ccesees sees 


Sete eee een seer ecerseresoereccecs 


ee cceeeeeees 


India Finance. (No. 329.) 447 pp., paper, folio, 
OL Rr ea EN Rr. i. Mand Meno aR Bie Me Te e aEEe 
Parliamentary Paper. (No. 382.) Navy (Seamen and 
OWS, Cee .ATOUOL © MSA te Rar corciisye secs aae in seaiidaee ees 


Colony for the Year 1873, by H. H. Hayter, Esq. 
114 pp., paper, 8vo. Melbourne, 1874. (2 copies) .... 
Relazione Statistica sui Telegrafi del Regno d'Italia nell’ 


Victorian Year Book: A Digest of the Statistics of af 


Anno 1873. 227 pp., paper, diagrams, 4to. Firenze,» 
ES AD sco Paetsch eke eater iasth <assensasbtechon che aatadassdbunee 
Neues Hamburger, Handels- Aychiv. 372 pp., paper, | 
TOvAN OVOn, p LVaTIUUM SOY Aya c.th aces. .nyd-n- yon.» cacmenanene 


Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for the year ] 
1873. Parts 1 to 5, with Summary, folio. Weilington, 
US Singtel CODICS Ee haeduoe cer onsaagegtt- steapeyaeoas oss dd Rca 

The Indian Daily News. Vol. i, No. 15, paper, 4to. 
Walctitia, USOO A) wicsmale ease ata eens tec eee 

Village Communities in India and Russia. By the Rev. 
J. Long. With Appendix. 41 pp., paper, 8vo \ 

Peeps into Social Life in Calcutta a Century Ago. By 
the Rey. J. Long. 25 pp., paper, 8vo. Calcutta, 1868 
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Russian Trade with India. 
of India, November 26, 1870. 23 pp., paper, 8vo 
Select Proverbs of All Nations. By Sadashew Wish- 
wanath. 465 pp., cloth, 8vo. Bombay, 1858 } 
Proceedings and Transactions of The Bethune Society 
from 10th November, 1859, to 20th April, 1869. 
277 pp:, cloth, 8vo. 4 Caleutta, 1870. acnnte ee 
Selectious from the Records.of the Madras Government : 
Report on Vaccination for 1357. No. 51. 36 pp., 
cloth; Svo. .\Madiras, SSS). oar. tanec ee 
Rapport sur Etat de la Statistique en Gréce. Par 
Alexandre Mausolas. 382 pp., paper, 8vo. Athénes, 
1872 
Remarks and Saggestions on the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on Friendly Societies, and the Bill of the 
Chancellor of the.Exchequer. 44 pp., paper, 8vo. 
London, 1874 
Australian Statistics for the Year 1873, with Introductory ] 
Report. By the Government Statist of Victoria. $ 
No. 88. Paper, folio 
Tabellarische Uebersichten des Hamburgischen Handels 
im Jahre 1872 und 1873. 2 vols. 3876 pp., paper, 
1) SoMa Coho Os Va tel tc rg api nt Cer ai ee 
Parliamentary Papers: Pauper Children (Canada) ; } 
Pauper Schools. Nos. 9 and 10. 81 pp., paper, ne 
NSB sscbodsvaqgacsucbicersenase etn tame eae ence ee es ne cere 


Statistische Bescheiden voor het Koningrijk der Neder- 
landen. Loop der Bevolking in 1872. 145 pp., paper, 


tet eceee 


AR ieee en a ee ee ee ee ee re ee eg 


Deere m emer ere a sees r emer ss SHeH Heron ee nee ee eee eee eHeEeeEeesssesete 


eee r meee resem reser ea ates esses essere ears seessseerens 


The Great Central Gas Company: its Origin and History. 
By A. Angus Croll, Esq., J.P. 64 pp., paper, 8vo. 
London, 1875 

Popolazione-Movimento dello Stats-Civile del Regno. 
Introduzione al Volume dell’ anno 1872. 48 pp., 
paper, 80. «@ Roms, ES7o" oc. ees ste ke eocckones aN 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Session 
1873-74. No. 87 of vol. viii. 206 pp., paper, 8vo I 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Session 
1873-74. * Part 2 of vol.xxvii. 69 pp., paper, 4to........ I 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vols. xi and xii. 
Paper, plates, &e., 8vo. Washington, 1874............000.0.. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. xix. 
288 pp., paper, plates, &c., 4to. ‘Washington, 1974. .... } 

The Atheneum. Parts 564 to 566. Paper,4to. London,1875 

Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Partie Littéraire, 
No. 13. Partie Technique, No. 15. Royal 8vo, 
Paris, 1875 


Ree ae er i ee ad 


Journal of the Franklin Institute. No. 586 of vol. xeviii. ; 
No. 6 of vol. Ixvii. ; Nos. 1 and 2 of vol. lxix. Third 
seriog..y Paper, Svo. » Philadeliphiay 1S7522.2. 200. 

The Bankers’ Magazine. Nos. 370 to 872, vol. xxxv. 
Paper, 8vo. London, 1875 

Sessional Proceedings of the National Association for cs 


Promotion of Social Science. Nos. 3, 4, and 6 of 


vol. vili. Paper, 8vo. London, 1875 


eee eee eee ee ry 
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Journal of the Institute of Actuaries. Part 5, vol. xviii. 


oper ovo... London, 1875: <cotc.cme.ciceasecnes ee eect HIG ene Tie 
The Indian Economist. Nos. 3 and 5 of vol. vi. Paper, \ The Edit 
TOL GENIC Te Fel ho 2 ame URE a Stee 


Transactions of the Institution of Surveyors. Parts 2, a 
5, and 6 of vol. vu. Paper, 8vo. London...............0. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. No.1 


The Institution 


Oh wollen “Syoe © L875: 455.552. oa itn eccaahod The oy 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society ef Bengal. Nos. 8 and 
9, 1874, Paper, Sve. ~-Caleutta, 18740. ci.cn tenn g. ? 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. New Series, 
vol. xlii, Nos. 191 and 192. (Parts E and 2 of No. 3.) 
Paper, plates, Svo. Calcutta, 18740 o.i....500. css ees 

J aes of the Bengal U. 8. Institution. Part 2, No. 2. | mye Institution 

Vee OCICS GIG st pele a Pe ORY ce ae ra ine a ese ee an 

Journal de Statistique Suisse. Dixiéme année. 1874........ The Editor 

Trade and Navigation Accounts for December, 1874, 7 
and January and February,1875. Paper, 8vo. London | Board of Trade 
| GUE SNe AA a Se RP OR ARON ot eee ee 

a Labourer’s Friend. No. 247. 28 pp., paper, 8vo. The Bator 

ZOFENCG CT 75 SIR ie rn ered Poe Re 

Weekly Returns of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in | | Registrar-General of 
Dublin. Current numbers. Paper, 8vo. Dublin, 1874 Ireland 

Quarterly Returns of Births, Deaths and Marriages in 
cela Ge Ao ONO 1B 78 ia rvtente ase cahdoecinucess ansianes I ue 

Returns (Quarterly) of Births, Deaths, and Marriages i Registrar-General of 


Scotland. No. 80. Paper, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1878 .... Scotland 
The Review (the current weekly numbers) .......6....0..00005 The Editor 
Journal of the Society of Arts (the current weekly numbers) e 
Nature:(the current weekly numbers) «.............0..sceunssereesnees Fo 
Insurance Record (the current weekly numbers)... - 
Coming Events (the current weekly numbers) .............0. s 
Monetary and Mining Gazette (the current weekly numbers) Fe 
New York Banker’s “Magazine and Statistical Register. 

Nos. 6, 7, and 8 of vol. ix., third series. Paper, 8vo. i 


New York, 1 OT 7S ie de Berens 8 otk es catre RCI a 
The Foreign Office List, and Diplomatic and Consular 


Handbook for 1875. 298 pp., cloth, maps, 8vo. Messrs. Harrison 


“EGG GDR TS PS Rie Ae ec ka ne and Sons 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1875. 37th edition. 

1366 pp., cloth, royal 8vo. london, OUTED eee bo age ee eae ele ee 
Treaties, <c., regulating the rade between Great 

Britainand Austria. 75 pp., cloth, royal 8vo. London, as 

SS Lee 6 ea OR GOR Need Te arene etn Cre 


the British Army, 1874. 282 pp. paper, 8vo 


The War Office List and Administrative Directory vo} 
HI NS Alcs ec taseo tench incisobsceMvdibavacctnarinineneruiuaies tides 


Purchased. 


Journal des Economistés. Nos. 109 and 110. January and February, 1875. 
Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. No. 87. January, 1875. 

Almanack de Gotha for 1875. 

Investors’ Monthly Manual (monthly). 

The Economist (weekly). 

Die Bevélkerung der Erde (Belun und Wagner). 
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Marriaces between First Cousins in ENGLAND and their Errects. 
By Georce H. Darwin, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 


{ Read before the Statistical Society, March 16th, 1875. ] 


CONTENTS: 
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I.—The Proportion of First Cousin Marriages to all Marriages. 


Ir is well known that when the Census Act, 1871, was passing 
through the House of Commons, an attempt was made by Sir 
J. Lubbock, Dr. Playfair, and others, to have a question inserted 
with respect to the prevalence of cousin marriages, under the idea 
that when we were in possession of such statistics we should be 
able to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to whether these 
marriages are, aS has been suspected, deleterious to the bodily and 
mental constitution of the offspring. It is unfortunately equally 
well known that the proposal was rejected, amidst the scornful 
laughter of the House, on the ground that the idle curiosity of 
philosophers was not to be satisfied. 

It was urged, that when we had these statistics it would be 
possible to discover by inquiries in asylums, whether the percentage 
of the offspring of consanguineous marriages amongst the diseased 
was greater than that in the healthy population, and thus to settle 
the question as to the injuriousness of such marriages. The 
difficulty of this subsequent part of the inquiry was, I fear, much 
underrated by those who advocated the introduction of these ques- 
tions into the census. It may possibly have been right to reject the 
proposal on the ground that every additional question diminishes 
the trustworthiness of the answers to the rest, but in any case the 
tone taken by many members of the House shows how little they 
- are permeated with the idea of the importance of inheritance to the 
human race. 

VOL: SS2VIL., PART I. ae 


154: Darwin—On Marriages between [eune, 


In the summer of 1873 the idea occurred to me that it might be, 
in some measure, possible to fill up this hiatus in our national 
statistics. In looking through the marriages announced in the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette,’’ I noticed one between persons of the same sur- 
name; now, as the number of surnames in Hngland is very large, it 
occurred to me that the number of such marriages would afford a 
clue to the number of first cousin marriages. 

In order to estimate what proportion of such marriages should 
be attributed to mere chance, I obtained the “ Registrar-General’s 
“Annual Report” for 1853, where the frequency of the various sur- 
names is given. I here find the following table, p. xviii. :— 

















Number of Number of Number of : 
Persons Different Surnames| Different Surnames to every Number of Persons to 
whose Names coun roo Persons, One Surname, 
were . 245,405 emt : er, 
Registered. | the Whole Register. | @-¢—= 55 * 119 = 33818. | 14. 84 x 32,818 = 275,405. 
275,405 32,818 DLO 8°4: 











The fifty commonest names embraced 18 per cent of all the popula- 
tion. It appears that one in 73 is a Smith, one in 76 a Jones, one 
in 115 a Williams, one in 148 a Taylor, one in 162 a Davies, one in 
174.a Brown, and the last in the list is one Griffiths in 529. Now 
itis clear that in one marriage in 73 one of the parties will be a 
Smith, and if there were no cause which tended to make persons of 
the same surname marry, there would be one in 73” or 5,329 mar- 
riages, in which both parties were Smiths. Therefore the probability 


of a Smith-Smith marriage, due to mere chance, is —— 29} similarly 


the chance of a Jones-Jones, a Davies-Davies and a Griffiths- 
Griffiths marriage would be =o so and ae respectively. And 
the sum of fifty such fractions would give the probability of a chance 
marriage, between persons of the same surname, who owned one of 
these fifty commonest names. The sum of these fifty fractions I 
find to be 00009207, or 09207 per thousand. It might however be 
urged, that if we were to take more than fifty of the common names, 
this proportion would be found to be much increased. I therefore 


drew a horizontal straight line, and at equal distances along it I 


ee, 6 yee one As I found 
that the names decreased in value very gradually, I, as a fact, 
omitted every other name; but had I taken every name the result 
would have been sensibly the same. The upper ends of these 


twenty-five ordinates were found to lie in a curve of great regularity, 


erected ordinates proportional to 
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remarkably like a rectangular hyperbola, of which my horizontal 
straight line was one asymptote ; and the ordinate corresponding to 
Griffiths was exceedingly short. Observing the great regularity of 
_ the curve, I continued it beyond the fiftieth surname by eye, until 
it sensibly coincided with the asymptote, at a point about where the 
hundred and twenty-fifth name would have stood, and then cut 
out the whole (drawn on thick paper), and weighed the part 
corresponding to the fifty surnames, and the conjectural part. The 
conjectural addition was found to weigh rather more than one-tenth 
of the other part (i. e. ) ; and as the chance of same-name mar- 
riages is proportional to the areas cut out, | think I may venture 
confidently to assert, that in Hngland and Wales, about one marriage 
in a thousand takes piace in which the parties are of the same sur- 
name, and have been uninfluenced by any relationship between them 
bringing them together. Now, it will appear presently that far 
more than one marriage in a thousand is between persons of the 
same surname; and, as I do not profess to have attained results of 
an accuracy comparable to o'r per cent., I am entitled to say that 
same-name marriages, when they take place, are due to the consan- 
guinity of the parties. If it permitted such accuracy, the method 
pursued would however include a compensation for this disturbing 
cause. | 

With the help of an assistant the marriages announced in the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette” in the years 1869-72, and part of 1873, were 
counted, and were found to be 18,528. Out of these 232 were 
between persons of the same surname, that is 1°25 per cent. were 
same-name marriages. The same marriage is occasionally an- 
nounced twice over, but as there can be no reason to suppose that 
this course has been pursued. oftener or seldomer with same-name 
marriages than with others, the result will not be vitiated thereby. 
In order to utilize this result, it now became necessary to deter- 
mine— 

(1). What proportion of this 1°25 per cent. were marriages 
between first cousins. 

(2). What proportion marriages between first cousins of the 
same surname, bear to those between first cousins of different sur- 
names. 

If these two points could be discovered, the percentage of first- 
cousin marriages in the wpper classes could be at once determined. 
I have endeavoured to find out these proportions in several ways. 

An assistant was employed to count the marriages of the men 
in the pedigrees of the Hnglish and Irish families occupying about 
700 pages of “ Burke’s Landed Gentry,” marking every case where 


the marriage was “‘same-name.” I then tried in every such case 
mM 2 
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to discover, from a consideration of the pedigree, whether the mar- 

riage had been between first cousins. I found that in a certain 
number of cases I was unable to discover this. The total number 
of pedigrees in the 700 pages was about 1,300; and of these I had 
to exclude 71, thinking that by only including family trees where 
I could discover the relationship of the parties, I should not obtain 

an unfair selection of. the whole. The marriages of the men alone 

were included, because, had I included those of the women, many 

marriages would have been counted twice over,—once in the pedi- 

gree under consideration, and again in that of the husband. In 

this way, then, I found that out of 9,549 marriages given by Burke 

72 were same-name first cousin marriages, and 72 were same-name 

marriages not between first cousins. This gives the percentage of 
same-name marriages as 1°5 (not strikingly different from the 1°25 

deduced from the ‘“ Pall Mall Gazette’), and of this percentage 

0°75 is to be attributed to first cousin marriages. 

I further collected in the same way 1,989 marriages from the 
“‘Hinglish and Irish Peerage,” and of these 18 were same-name 
first-cousin marriages, or O’91 per cent. ‘The number of same- 
name marriages not being first cousin marriages was not however 
compared in this case. It will be observed, that the proportion is 
néarly o-2 per cent. higher than with the “ Landed Gentry,” and 
as the nobility are known to marry much inter se, this was perhaps 
to be expected; however, 2,000 is too small a number on which 
to base a conclusion on this head with safety. The Peerage and 
Burke combined give go out of 11,538, or 0°78 per cent., of same- 
name first cousin marriages. 

The next step was to send out a very large number of circulars 
(about 800) to members of the upper middle and upper classes, in 
which I requested each person to give me the names of any members 
of the following classes, who married their first cousins; viz., (1) 
the uncles, aunts, father and mother of the person; (2) the brothers, 
sisters and the person himself; (3) the first cousins of the person. 
I further asked for the names of any persons in the above classes, 
who contracted same-name marriages not with first cousins. I 
confined my questions to near relations, because, had the more 
distant ones been included, a risk was run of getting a selected set 
of marriages,—a risk which I am inclined to suspect was not 
avoided, as will hereafter appear. 

In about 300 of the circulars I further asked for the total num- 
ber of marriages contracted by the persons included in the Classes 1, 
2 and 38. Care was taken to exclude, as far as possible, those persons 
who had cousins in common, so that each answer should embrace 
a fresh field. I must here return my thanks to the many persons 

who so kindly filled in and returned the circulars. 
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The following result was obtained :— 


TABLE A. 





_Same-Name Different-Name Same Name not 
First Cousin Marriages. | First Cousin Marriages. | First Cousin Marriages. 


66 182 29 | 





From 181 circulars returned, in which the total number of 
marriages in each class was given, the following was the result :— 











TABLE B. 
Total Number Total Number Percentage Percentage of 
of of of ee ees 
Marriages. First Cousin Marriages. | First Cousin Marriages. Gadten ae aot Cadaie 
3,663 125 3°41 1°38* 





* Compare this with 1°25 deduced from “ Pall Mall Gazette.” 





Persons having no cousin marriages to fill in were asked to 
return the circular blank, in those cases where the total number 
of marriages was not asked for. Of such blank returns, together 
with those where the total number of marriages was not given, 


207 came back tome. From Table (B) it will be seen that os 


or 20°2 marriages were recorded in each return; to judge, therefore, 
of the congruity of the 207 blank returns with the others, I impute 
to each of these 207 circulars, 20 marriages, and therefore add 4,140 
marriages to the 3,663 ; as a grand total, with this conjectural addi- 
tion, the following is the result :— 





TABLE C. 
Total Number of Total Number of Percentage of 
Marriages. First Cousin Marriages. First Cousin Marriages. 





It is thus seen that the 207 returns are tolerably congruent 
with the 181 returns in Table (B) ; for 3°18 differs but slightly from 
5 4t. 

From Table (A) it is seen that there were 182 different-name 
cousin marriages to 66 same-name cousin marriages ; 7.¢., for every 


‘ 
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Same-name cousin marriage there were 2? different-name cousin 
marriages. P 

And again, there were 66 same-name cousin marriages to 29 
same-name-not-cousin marriages; that is rather more than two to 
one. This last result disagrees so much with that obtained from 
Burke and the Peerage, where the proportion was, as above stated, 
found to be as 1 to 1, that 1 am inclined to suspect that I had either 
a run of luck against me, or more probably that a considerable 
number of marriages between persons of the same surname, not 
being first cousins, escaped the notice of my correspondents. This 
latter belief is somewhat confirmed by what follows. If, however, I 
combine the results obtained from Burke with those from my cir- 
culars, I obtain the following :— 





Same-name cousin marriages _ 142 _ as 
All same-name marriages 24g) ih, 3 


And in default of anything more satisfactory I am compelled to 
accept this result as the first of my two requisite factors. 

As to the second factor, the proportion 27:1 for different-name 
cousin marriages to same-name cousin marriages is, I fear, also 
unsatisfactory. But before entering on this point I will indicate 
the sources of error in my returns :— 

(1). The sensitiveness of persons in answering the question in 
cases where there are cousin marriages, particularly when any ill 
results may have accrued. 

(2). The non-return by persons who had no such marriages to 
fill in, and who would say, “I have no information, what is the use 
‘¢ of returning this ?’’* 

(3). The ignorance of persons of the marriages of their relations. 
This ignorance would be mere likely to afteot the returns of 
different-name marriages than of same-name ones. I feel convinced 
that this has operated to some extent, as will be seen hereafter. 

(4). In the cases of same-name marriages, persons would be 
more likely to know of the marriages between first cousins, than of 
other such marriages. The discrepancy between Burke and my 
circulars leads me to believe that this too has operated. 

I have been much surprised to find how very little people know 
of the marriages of their relations, even so close as those comprised 
in my three classes. As it is clear that the marriages contracted 
by a man’s uncles and aunts and by his brothers and sisters, would 
be less likely to escape his notice than would those contracted by 
his first cousins, | made an analysis of my circulars, including only 


* The circulars were ready stamped for return,’ which would induce ineiny, to 
return them by saving trouble. 
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the first two classes, viz.: (1) uncles, aunts, father and mother ; 


(2) brothers and sisters and the person himself, with the following 
result :— , 


TABLE D. 





Same-Name, Different-Name, Same-Name, not 
First Cousin Marriages. | First Cousin Marriages. | First Cousin Marriages . 





42 121 23 





And from the returns where the total number of marriages were 
required, the following is the result :— 





TABLE E. 
Total Number of Total Number of Percentage of 
Marriages. First Consin Marriages. First Cousin Marriages. 
1,929 81 4°2 








It appears then, that 








Same-name cousin marriages 1 
— a a = — neatly, 
Different name cousin marriages 3 
and ; 
Same-name cousin marriages _ 2 
All same-name marriages | 3 


And these results I take to be more trustworthy than those given 
above, but I think that even here many different-name first cousin 
marriages and same-name-not-cousin marriages have escaped notice, 
and that the indirect method, to which I now proceed, is on the 
whole more reliable. . 

_ Itis possible to discover the proportion between the same-name and 
different-name marriages in an entirely different way, and this I have 
tried to do. A man’s first cousins may be divided into four groups, 
viz.: the children of (7) his father’s brothers, (6) of his father’s sisters, 
(c) his mother’s brothers, (d) his mother’s sisters. Of these four 
groups only (@) will in general bear the same surname as the person 
himself. On the average, the number of marriageable daughters in 
each family of each of the four groups will be the same. Were the 
four groups then equally numerous, we might expect that the same- 
name would bear to the different-name marriages the proportion of 
one to three. Since however a man cannot marry his sisters, this 
cannot hold good; for the classes (a) and (d) are clearly on the 
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average smaller than (b) and (c), and the proportion we wish to 
tial 

(b) + (¢) + (d)” 
To take a numerical example: A’s father is one of 3 brothers, who 
married and have children, and A’s father had 2 sisters, who 
married and have children: A’s mother had 1 brother, who married 
and has children, and was one of 5 sisters, who married and have 
children. Then clearly the class 


discover is which must evidently be less than os 


(a)-consists of 2 families. 





(0) oy) 2 ”? 
(c) 4 1 family. 
(a) be 4 families. 
; ; 2 2 
So that the above fraction becomes pe a = — In this case 


we may conclude that if A marries a first cousin, it is 5 to 2 that he 
will marry one of a different surname. In another case the numbers 
might have been different, and therefore the fraction and the betting 
also different. And what we wish to discover is the average value 
of this fraction. But, for the various members of a large community, 
there will be a very large number of such fractions, and some will 
occur more frequently than others; so that in finding this average 
value, each fraction should have its proper weight assigned to it. 


; 2 
In order to assign the weight to,—say the above fraction ee 


must take a thousand families and find in how many of them there 
were 3 sons and 2 daughters who married and had children, and in 
how many there were 1 son and 5 daughters who married and had 
children. Having sufficiently indicated how the required proportion 
may depend on probabilities, I may state that I sent out a number 
of circulars to members of the upper middle, and upper classes, and 
obtained and classified statistics with respect to 283 families. The 
following table gives the results, excepting that I have supposed 
that I had collected 1,000 families, that is, the numbers given in the 
| 1,000 
ase 

N.B. (a, 0) means a family in which there are (a) sons who 
marred and had children; and (b) daughters who married and had 
children. Only such families are included as have, so to speak, done 
NUTTY NG, 


table are the actual numbers multiplied by 
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As the number (283) of families collected is so small, the propor- 
tions of the rarer order of families will be of course incorrect, thus 
there are no families of the form (0,5), whilst there are four of the form 
(3,7). Any small error in these rarer orders of families will have 
but an infinitesimal effect on my results. I treated the question in 
four different ways. It might be supposed that a man, who had 
five families of first cousins in relation to himself, would be five times 
as likely to marry a first cousin, as a man who had only one such 
family, or again it might be supposed that he would be only equally 
likely. The truth, however, will certainly le between these sup- 
positions. The question, when treated from this point of view, 


same-name cousin marriages 
leads to the result that 





qm is greater 
ditferent-name cousin marriages 8 


than toe and less than sna . So that the true proportion would 
444 4°12 
be about ay 
44 
The two other methods are founded on the same grouping of 
families, and depend on the fact that my class (a) will on the 
average be equal in number to class (d); and class (b) to class (¢), 
and all that is necessary is to find what value should be assigned to 


the ratio (a) or (d): (6) or (c). It would be tedious to indicate the 
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precise method employed, but suffice it to say, that after a correc- 
tion for the greater prevalence of the second marriages of men than 
same-name cousin marriages 





of women, the result comes out that << : 
different-name cousin marriages 


é I : 
is greater than —— and less than ae, so that the proportion 
4°23 4°14 


—~; a result which differs but very slightly 


would be really about AS, 
i 
from that given by the two other methods. 

The amount of arithmetical labour was so great that I was 
obliged in the first two methods to rank all families of a higher 
order than (3,3) as (3,3), or a family (5,1) as being the same as 
a family of the form (3,1); in the two latter methods I was able to 
go as high as (4,4). These higher order of families are of very 
rare occurrence, and thus the reduction to all families to those of 
lower orders, would not materially affect the resuits, but as far as 
it goes 1t would make the above fractions too small. 

I think on the whole it may be asserted, that the same-name 
first-cousin marriages are to the different-name first-cousin mar- 
riages as 1 to 4. It may perhaps be worth mentioning that a 
second grouping of families from “ Burke’s Landed Gentry ”’ led to 
almost identical results, notwithstanding the bias introduced by the 
fact that the eldest sons have a constant premium on marriage. 

It appears to me on the whole that this latter result is con- 
siderably more reliable than that from my circulars, and this as 
before stated, 1 can only explain on the supposition that many 
different-name marriages have escaped notice. The whole is very 
perplexing, and may perhaps be held to make all my results value- 
less. My final result for the two required factors then is, that— 


Same-name first-cousin marriages 








eee 
All same-name marriages 
and ; 
Same-name first-cousin marriages __ [ 
Different-name first-cousin marriages 4 


If this be applied to the percentage 1°25 of the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” — 
we get 3°54 or 35 per cent. as the proportion of first cousin mar- 
riages to all marriages in the middle classes. If it be applied to 
the peerage we get 44 per cent., and for the landed gentry 3# per 
cent., and for both combined 3%, per cent.—T'o sum up, the direct 
statistical method gives from 34 to 32 per cent., or including only 
the classes (1) and (2), comprising uncles, aunts, brothers, and 
sisters 44 per cent. ; the indirect method 35 per cent. ; and the partly 
indirect and partly statistical, founded on the peerage and Burke, 
‘gives 3,%, There is, however, some reason to suppose that the pro- 
‘portion is really higher amongst the landed classes. There is a 
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serious discrepancy between the direct and indirect method as to 
the proportion of same-name and different-name. marriages, which 
goes far to invalidate the results. 

Whether, however, these proportions are actually correct or not, 
there can be little doubt, that if the area taken is large enough, the 
percentage of first cousin marriages in any class is proportional to 
the per centage of same-name marriages; so that if the latter is, 
say only half the former, the cousin marriages are also only half. I 
therefore obtained from the General Registry of Marriages at 
Somerset House a return of the proportion of same-name mar- 
~ riages in 1872 in various. districts, namely (1) London, (2) large 
towns, viz., Bradford, Leeds, Manchester, Purtsmouth, Southampton, 
Exeter, Plymouth, Birmingham, Witney, Banbury, Northampton, 
Wellingborough, Peterborough, Bedford, and (3) Agricultural 
districts of Hampshire, Devonshire, Middlesex, Herts, Bucks, 
Oxon, Northampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, and Cambridge, &c. 
I must take this opportunity of returning my warm thanks to the 
superintendent of the statistical department, Dr. Farr, for the very 
great kindness both he and Mr. N. A. Humphreys of the General 
Registry Office, have shown in helping me in this inquiry by every 
way in their power. The following tables, in which the third 
column is introduced for the sake of comparison with the statistics 
from the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” give the results :— 




















Number Per Cent. Ratio to the Percentage of First 
of of Number (1°25) Cousin Marriages 
Marriages Same-name from “ Pall Mall as deduced by 
Registered. Marriages. Gazette.” previous Method. 
1. London metro- é : 
e - : 5 s 1: 
politan districts ye? 0°55 a , 
2. Urban districts ....) 22,346 Orgs 45 2 
3. Rural 5 ate o.oo F 0°79 . 21 











The numbers in most of the towns and counties, taken indi- 
vidually, were too small to give any trustworthy results. 

It thus appears that in London, comprising all classes, the 
cousin marriages are about half what they are in the upper middle 
class, that is probably t3 per cent. In urban districts they are 
about ;%ths of what they are in the upper middle classes, that is, 
probably 2 per cent. In rural districts they are about two-thirds of 
what they are in the upper middle classes, that is, probably 2% per 
cent.. In the middle and upper middle class or in the landed gentry 
probably 35 per cent. In the aristocracy probably 45 per cent. 
This is in accordance with what might have been expected a priori: 
for the aristocracy hold together very much, the landed gentry 
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slightly less, the business class again less. And beginning from the 
other end, London is an enormous community, recruited from every 
part of England; the large towns form communities, only one 
degree less heterogeneous; and the country is still less hetero- 
geneous. I am, however, somewhat surprised at finding the pro- 
portion in the rural districts so small, for one would imagine that 
agricultural labourers would hold together very closely.* 

Persons accustomed to deal with statistics will be able to judge 
better than myself, what. degree of reliance is to be placed on the 
previous results. My own impression is that there is not an error of 
1 per cent. in asserting that amongst the aristocracy the proportion 
of first-cousin marriages to all marriages is 4$ per cent., and that 
for the upper middle classes, and the urban and rural districts, the 
error in the percentages is somewhat less, and lastly for London 
decidedly less. But this 1s an impression that I hardly know how 
to justify, and I therefore leave an ample field for adverse criticism. 


i) 


Il.—Inquiries m ‘Asylums. 


I now pass on to the second part of my inquiry, namely, the 
endeavour to discover, by collecting statistics in asylums, whether 
first cousin marriages are injurious or not. 

The method I intended to pursue was as follows: to get the 
superintendents of asylums to ask each one of the patients under 
their charge, either personally or through their subordinates, the 
question, ““ Were your father and mother first cousins or not?’ In 
the case of the insane, I thought, in my ignorance, that those who 


* J may mention that Mr. Clement Wedgwood made very careful inquiries for 
me concerning 149 marriages of skilled artisans in the potteries, and did not find 
a single case of first cousin marriage, and only three where there was any kind of 
relationship between the husband and wife. He was further assured that such 
marriages never take place amongst them. It may be worth giving the following 
table of consanguineous marriages out of “ Italia Economica nel 1873,” kindly sent 
to me by Dr. Farr. 


Consanguineous Marriages Contracted in Italy from 1868-70 inclusive. 












































Percentage 
Marriages. 1868-70. | Per Annum. Per 100. to 
all Marriages. 
Between  brothers-in-law > f i 

and sisters-in-law............ BE! Oe 33°47 ees 
Uneles and nieces _..............-. 292 97 4°05 0-050 
Aunts and nephews.......!........ 50 17 o"70 0°009 
(POG iN ray Fae MEEEs. oo.!... svcehacks 45455 1,485 61°98 0-769 

CARS TE Sg 7,189 2,396 100°O 1°24 





It must be borne in mind that in Roman Catholic countries, a dispensation is 
requisite to permit the marriage of cousins, 
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had charge of them would have so intimate a knowledge of the 
character of each individual case, as to be able to sift those whose 
answers could be depended on, from those who were quite untrust- 
worthy. In this it appears that I was mistaken, as will be shown 
by the remarks sent me by the various gentlemen who so kindly took 
up this inquiry. I cannot help thinking, however, that they under- 
value the statistics which they have collected forme. I must take 
this opportunity to return my warm thanks to all the gentlemen 
mentioned below for the immense pains they have been at in collect- 
ing these results. I could hardly have believed that so many men, 
much occupied by their business, could have shown a stranger so 
much kindness, more especially as many of them seemed convinced 
that their labours were almost in vain. To Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay, 
Dr. Crichton Browne, Dr. Maudsley, and Dr. Scott, I must return 
my especial thanks for the really extraordinary vigour with which 
they took up the subject, and gave me every help in their power. 

The following tables give the results collected from lunatic and 
idiot asylums in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. Besides 
the results tabulated below, Dr. Wilkie Burman, of the Wilts 
County Asylum, Devizes, informed that he could collect no statistics 
worth giving; Dr. Bacon, of the Fulbourn Asylum, Cambridge, 
whilst kindly offermg to persevere, expressed his conviction of the 
uselessness of the attempt; Dr. Shuttleworth, of the Royal Albert 
Asylum, Lancaster, estimated that, out of 2co patients, 5 per cent. 
were the offspring of first cousins; and Dr. Clouston, of the Royal 
Hdinburgh Asylum, tells me that, out of 750 patients, two said that 
they were offspring of first cousin marriages, but most could not 
answer. ‘The table of results is as follows :— 
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Auliswers to 
| Number of Patients. “were Parents First 
Cousins ?”’ 







English and Welsh Asylums. Doctors. 








Males. Females. Males. Females. 






i i in | 


1. West Riding, Wakefield 
(lunatics and idiots) ........ 





Crichton Browne | 337 318 


















2.-Hanwell Gunatye)  vi..se..-. YC Bc 3 aaa ere oy 


3. Warneford, Oxford (lunatic) | Byewater Ward | 
4. Mickleover, Derby (lunatic) | Murray Lindsay 


cd 


5. Metropolitan District, Ca- 
: Adam 
terham (lunatic) ............. 





6. Glamorgan County (lunatic) | Yellowlees............ 
7. Chester County (lunatic) ....) Lawrence ............ ! 
8. County Lunatic, Snenton, nee 
ee Philhmore..-..0c.c0. 
NOG Gig AM cease. sdeetecntes 
9: (Groowe Elall, OW : ieccsscsuse-0050. Marches... cc, sscke: 
10, Hlattom, Warwick <220....c,¢cre Oscar Woods 


11. Earlswood, Surrey (idiot) ..... Grabham ............ 


12. Broadmoor Criminal (lunatic); Orange ................ 







8,170 
very nearly. 





Totals for England and Wales 























ScotcH ASYLUMS. 





1. Montrose (lumatic) ..4:.....a05 lowden;}: ieiia.4 

2. Crichton Royal Institution, \ Glas ST 
Dra 9 a. saden tas assy coresoyoss 

B-Poatncen Counties, a se Anderson ...s.....0% 
PTLOG 255 csatenat-eesteporaeaniiaceesents 


4. Murray Royal enlcuiine, Lauder Lindsay | 


WORE Ih, ses saaureptstn teoter oe 
5. Perth District, Murthly ........ Molintosht 4..c.552 : 





OAS) "Goh al escent —- 





TrisaH ASYLUMS. 


d) Miaryborouglt + if -scrsscdees: { Through meh 


Courtenay 
2. Limerick District .................. Courtenay......./.... 








Sere eee eereeneorese 
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Untrnstworthy, Offspring of First 
or unable to answer. Cousins. . 
Observations. 








Males. |. Females. Males. Females. 





J soubt ex conducted with great care; cases of 
. 
| 
. 
| 









































363 389 14 17 doubt excluded. Almost all who gave answers 
were lunatic and not idiotie. 

Only those are given as trustworthy where the 
history of the patient could be ascertained. 
Amongst the males there were twelve cases of 
doubtful consanguinity, but whether first cou- 

| sins or not, is not stated. 

Patients of the farmer and tradesmen class. 

Dr. Lindsay thinks these statistics worth little. 

Statistics very imperfect ; trustworthiness of an- 
swers uncertain. The total number of patients 
is overstated by nine, but whether males or 
females I know not. 

Statistics worth little. Of those who did not 
answer, 137 were ignorant, and 137 incapable. 

Patients of the labouring class. 


Statistics to be little depended on. 


56 169 2 or 1 I 


75 91 2 2 


Patients old soldiers. 
} Patients, labourers and artisans. The ofispring ot 





first cousins belonged to seven families. Exa- 
mination conducted with great care. 

Facts derived from parents, and therefore tolerably 
trustworthy. 

Dr. Orange places little reliance on these results. 








about 3,860 149 OF 142 who answered said they were offspring of first 


| ( Between 3°46 and 3*z9 per cent. of the patients 
cousin marriages. 





See oem eters | 


130 £35 2 6 | 
Za 2 | 
4 4 | 

4, o-| 

il 2 | 


| } 5°25 per cent. of the patients who answered said 


Dr. Howden thinks the inquiry useless. No in- 
quiry was made of the idiots in this asylum. 


The failure to get answers was due to incapa- 
city and refusal. 
Patients paupers. 


3 Lindsay thinks the results very doubtful. 








that they were offspring of first cousin mar- 


ae riages. 


Pion 
2. 


Patients agricultural labourers. 


Twenty patients.of better class ; the rest labourers. 


( No information as to numbers who failed to an- 
} swer. Dr. C. considers these statistics of little 
+ value. Roman Catholics do not marry first 
| cousins. o'77 per cent. of all the patients say 
| they are offspring of first cousin marriages. 
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The columns of observations show how very unsatisfactory the 
collectors consider these results. From various circumstances, it 
appears that the results from Harlswood, Hatton, and the West 
Riding Asylums are considerably more trustworthy than the others. 

Including, then, only these three asylums, it appears that, out of 
2,301 patients, 90 or g1 were offspring of first cousins, that is 3°9 per 
cent. The fact that this agrees pretty closely with the 3°4 per cent. 
deduced from the whole table, leads me to think that the trust- 
worthiness of the results collected has been under-estimated by the 
collectors themselves. 

At Hanwell, where also there were some circumstances leading 
one to believe in tolerable accuracy, the percentage is very small, 
and this agrees well with what I should have been led to expect, 
from the small percentage of cousin marriages I found in London, 
by the methods of the first part of this paper. It is to be 
observed, however, that there were twelve cases reported of doubt- 
fal consanguinity. 

It will be seen that the percentage of offspring of first cousin 
marriages is so nearly that of such marriages in the general popula- 
tion, that one can only draw the negative conclusion that, as far as 
insanity and idiocy go, no evil has been shown to accrue from consan- 
guineous marriages. 

From the high percentage (5+) of offspring of first cousin mar- 
riages in the Scotch asylums, I should be led to believe that such 
marriages are more frequent in Scotland than in England and 
Wales, and from the mountainous nature of the country this was 
perhaps to be expected. 

The methods of the first part of this paper throw no light on the 
question as far as concerns Scotland. 

From the two Irish asylums no results whatever can be deduced. 

But whatever the value of these statistics may be, the opinion of 
prominent medical men, who have had especial advantages of obser- 
vation, and are many of them also men of science, cannot be without 
interest, 

Dr. Crichton Browne writes to me that the investigation was 
impossible in the case of idiots, except through the medium of the 
parents. ‘“‘It has always seemed to me that the great danger 
‘“‘ attending such marriages consists in the intensification of the 
‘morbid constitutional tendencies, which they favour. Hereditary 
‘“‘ diseases and cachexie are much more likely to be shared by 
‘‘ cousins than by persons who are in no way related... . (and 
‘‘ these) are transmitted with more than double intensity when they 
‘‘ are common to both parents. . . . They seem to be the square or 
‘‘eube of the combined volume. . .. Even healthy temperaments, 
‘when common to both parents, often come out as decided eachexize 
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‘in the children.” He adds, that persons of similar temperaments 
ought not to intermarry. Elsewhere he tells me that he did not at 
first make sufficient allowance for the ignorance “and stupidity of 
“my patients.” In such an investigation, congenital effects, he 
says, should be distinguished from the acquired. I fear, however, 
that I must leave this to some hands more skilful than mine. 

Dr. Rayner, of Hanwell, says that amongst the fishermen of 
Whitstable there is much intermarriage. The results seem to show 
that the prevalent diathesis is developed, whether it be strumous, 
rheumatic, or otherwise. He says that it was very difficult to dis- 
cover the facts from his patients. 

Dr. Howden, of Montrose, says: “As regards insanity, my 
‘own impression is, that unless there exists a hereditary predispo- 
‘ sition the marriage of cousins has no effect in producing 1t)..: 7k 
‘“ Neither in insanity nor in any other abnormal propensity do two 
“plus two produce four; there is always another factor at work 
“ neutralising intensification and_ bringing things back to the 
“normal.” Dr. Howden thus disagrees with Dr. Crichton Browne, 
who, I take it, would maintain that, in insanity, two plus two make 
more, and not less than four. 

Dr. Lander Lindsay is of opinion that the ill effects of cousin 
marriage, inclading insanity, are much less than represented. He 
quotes “Stonehenge” (Mr. J. H. Walsh), “On the Dog” (“ Field” 
newspaper, p. 188, 1859), to the effect that in-and-in breeding some- 
times reduces dogs “ to a state of idiocy and delicacy of constitution, 
“which has rendered them quite useless . . . full of excitability - 
“. . . with a want of mental capacity.” He also urges the “ impos- 
“sibility”? of obtaining trustworthy answers from the patients 
themselves; and even the results of personal inquiries from the 
nearest relatives of the patients would be liable to much error. 
Several of my correspondents expressed a belief that consanguinity 
of parents was more potent in producing idiocy than insanity. The 
results from Harlswood do not seem, however, to confirm this, and 
here the results sent seemed peculiarly trustworthy. 

i had intended to pursue my inquiries in hospitals and asylums 
for other diseases, but the attempt which I made with respect to 
deaf mutes has shown me that the difficulties which arise are go 
great, that it is almost useless to persevere in this course any further. 
I will now give the results which I have collected. 

The first return relates to the College for the Blind at Worcester. 
The results were communicated through the kindness of the Rev. 
Robert Blair and Mr. S. S. Foster. The college is small, and only 
20 cases are recorded, and particulars of each case were sent. Of 
these 20, the offspring of first cousins were one, and of second 
cousins a case of two brothers. Of the 20 cases, 2 were due to 
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accidents. Thus, out of 17 families, there was one offspring of first 
cousins. 

Dr. Scott, of Exeter, has informed me that out of 241 families, 
in which there were children born deaf and dumb, there were 7 
cases of first cousin marriage. In three or four of these families 
there were more than one child so afflicted. 

Dr. Scott also kindly offered to piace me in communication with 
the superintendents of a number of institutions for the deaf and _ 
dumb, and having availed myself of his kindness, I have collected 
the following answers. 

Mr. Arthur Hopper, of the Deaf and Dumb School near Bir- 
mingham, conducted an inquiry with the utmost care.. He tells me 
that out of 122 pupils, he has received information about the 
parentage of all but 9. The 113 pupils, whose parentage is known, 
belonged to tog families; of these 113, there were deaf from acci- 
dent or disease 37, and of 10 the cause of deafness was unknown. 
Of these 10 pupils and the 66 congenitally deaf, not one was the 
offspring of a consanguineous marriage. Of the 37 who became 
deaf from disease, one was the offspring of first cousins. I am not 
informed whether the cases, where several were deaf in a family, 
belonged to the congenital cases, but it is almost certain to be so, 
and in any case I will assume (as the most unfavourable assump- 
_ tion) that itis so. Thus, out of 62 congenitally deaf families, not 
one was the offspring of even a consanguineous marriage. If we 
were to assume the 10 other cases to be cases of congenital deafness, 
it would be, not one in 72 congenitally deaf families was the offspring 
' of a consanguineous marriage. , 

Mr. Patterson, of the Manchester School for Deaf Mutes, kindly 
informs me that his 130 pupils belonged to 123 families. Concerning 
8 of these families no information could be obtained; in 67 such 
families the deaf-mutism resulted from disease; in 63 it was con- 
genital; and only one family was the offspring of first cousins. 

Mr. Neill, of the Northern Counties Institution, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, says, ‘350 have been admitted into this institution, and I 
‘“‘ donot think more than 6 of the parents were cousins. In one 
‘‘ family whose parents were cousins there were 4 deaf mutes.” 

I have thus accurate information with respect to 366 families 
(2.e., 241 +62 +63), and out of these 8 were offspring of first cousins ; 
that is to say, nearly 2°2 per cent. were offspring of first cousins. 
And, including the 350 cases at Newcastle, the percentage is 44.29, 
or I'g per cent. It is curious to notice that I deduced 2+ per cent. 
as the proportion of first cousin marriages in urban districts, other 
than London. Thus as far as these meagre results go, no evil in 
the direction of deaf-mutism would appear to arise from first cousin 
marriages. The failure to collect more statistics of this kind does 
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not arise from any inability to» get at the best sources of informa- 
tion; on the contrary, I have on all hands received the kindest 
assurances of willingness to help me. 

Mr. David Buxton, of the Liverpool School, says the mode of 
investigation is simply impracticable; but he has sent me several 
pamphlets on the subject, his own excellent paper amongst the 
number.* 

Mr. William Sleight, of the Brighton School, tells me that the 
children know nothing, and the parents are unwilling to communi- 
cate the fact inquired after, and says, “‘ As far as I have been able 
“to ascertain, about 7 per cent. of born deaf children are the 
“ offspring of parents who were cousins.” (Query, first cousins ?) 

Mr. Patterson also writes to me that he is of opinion that, 
“though the resalt of the marriage of near relatives may not be 
‘“ seen in the deafness of their immediate offspring, yet the result is 
‘a deterioration of the constitution of the offspring, which may 
‘* show itself in deafness in a few generations.” 

Mr. Neill, who has been engaged in the tuition of the deaf and 
dumb for forty years, thinks the cases of offspring of cousins so 
afflicted are fewer than is supposed. He also gives me facts showing 
how strongly heritable congenital deafness is where both parents 
are deaf mutes; marriages are, moreover, by no means uncommon 
between pupils of these institutions. 


* Since my paper has been in print, Mr. Buxton has sent me additional 
statistics, and from these I make some extracts. 

Mr. Buxton himself collected the following cases twenty years ago. 

Twenty-six families, offspring of first-cousin marriages, gave 54 deaf-mutes, 
1 deaf of one ear, 1 semi-mute, and 1 idiotic. 17 of these families contained 85 
children, of whom 42 were afilicted and the remaining 43 sound. 

In another family each of the parents had had families by previous marriages, 
but neither of these previous families were affected by deaf-mutism. 

Mr. Buxtomhas also sent me a number of extracts from the reports of American 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb; they refer in general to consanguineous 
marriages, but the following refer to first-cousin marriages. 

In Mlinois, out of 893 children, 42 (or 4°7 per cent.) were offspring of first 
cousins. 

Out of 36 children who entered the Pennsylvanian Institution in 1872, one 
was the offspring of first cousins. ; 

Mr. Buxton also quotes a return made to the French Academy. A réswmé of 
M. Boudin’s paper is glven in the ‘‘Comptes Rendus,” Tom. liv, 1862. The 
statement is as follows :— 

Two per cent. of all French marriages are consanguineous. Deaf-mute offspring 
of consanguineous marriages equal, at Lyons, 25 per cent. of the congenitally 
afflicted, at Paris 28 per cent., and at Bordeaux 30 per cent. “Taking the ordi- 
“ dinary risk of deaf-mute offspring as 1, there are 18 such births from unions of 
“ first cousins, 37 from those of uncles and nieces, and 70 from those of nephews 
‘‘and aunts. Healthy parents, if related in blood, may have deaf-mute children, 
“‘ while deaf and dumb parents not so related rarely have any.” 

‘The paper is given zm extenso in the “ Annales d’Hygiéne Publique,” tom. xviii 
pp. 5—82. 
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To sum up the results of the whole investigation: It seems pro- 
bable that in England, among the aristocracy and gentry, about 
4 per cent. of all marriages are between first cousins; in the country 
and smaller towns between 2 and 3 per cent. ; and in London perhaps 
as few as 15 per cent. Probably 3 per cent. is a superior limit for 
the whole population. Turning to lunatic and idiot asylums, pro- 
bably between 3 and 4 per cent. of the patients are offspring of first 
cousins. Taking into account the uncertainty of my methods of 
finding the proportion of such marriages in the general population, 
the percentage of such offspring in asylums is not greater than that 
in the general population, to such an extent as to enable one to say 
positively, that the marriage of first cousins has any effect in the 
production of insanity or idiocy, although it might still be shown, 
by more accurate methods of research, that it is so. With respect to 
deaf-mutes, the proportion of offspring of first cousin marriages 1s 
precisely the same as the proportion of such marriages for the large 
towns and the country, and therefore there is no evidence whatever 
of any ill results accruing to the offspring in consearence of the 
cousinship of their parents. : 


IIT.-—Interature on the Subject. 


For the sake of any persons who may desire to make investiga- 
tions in this subject at any future time, I will append a short sketch 
of what I know of the literature on the subject. I cannot, how- 
ever, pretend to have studied previous writings at all deeply. 

To the best of my belief, the most thorough investigation ever 
made is contained in some papers* “On Blood Relationship in 
“ Marriage,’ by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, a Deputy Commissioner in 
Lunacy for Scotland. 

In 1860, Dr. Mitchell collected the histories of 45 consanguineous 
marriages, and amongst these found 8 cases of no evil results, 8 
cases of sterility, and 29 cases of evil resulting to the offspring. 
He feels sure, however, that these cases do not present the rule, 
but that they were really selected from their striking nature, 
although the observers had doubtless no intention of making any 
such selection; an equal number of marriages, where no kinship 
existed between the parties, might easily be collected, presenting a 
yet sadder picture. He observes that some families seem to have 
a tendency to cousin marriages, and I have noticed the same thing 
in my investigation. He points out that the most satisfactory 
mode of investigation appears to be— 

lst. Take a large number of instances of any defect, and ascertain 
how many are the offspring of kinsmen; then compare the result 


* < Edinburgh Medical Journal,” March, April, and June, 1865. 
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with the proportion of cousin marriages to other marriages in the 
same community. This is, in fact, the method I have tried to 
pursue. 

2nd. Take a locality and collect the family history of every 
marriage there, and compare results. Such an inquiry, if suffi- 
ciently wide to be accurate, is almost beyond the power of a private 
individual. 

In applying the former of these methods, Dr. Mitchell states 
that certain Scotch counties have an ageregate population of 
716,210; and that he investigated the cases of 711 idiots from 
these counties. Of 84 of these the parentage was unknown, and 
yet of the whole 711, 98, or 13°6 (query 13°38) per cent. were shown 
to be offspring of blood relations. Marriages of blood relations are 
notoriously not 13°6 per cent. of all marriages, but Dr. Mitchell 
thinks that it may be regarded as certain that such a ratio is about 
_ ten times the reality, or that the actual percentage of consanguineous 
marriages is about 1°3 per cent. I here venture to differ with him 
and I should not be greatly surprised if the marriages of first 
cousins alone in Scotland were as many as 4 per cent. Dr. Mitchell 
has elsewhere shown that illegitimacy tends to produce defective 
children ; deducting, therefore, the illegitimate children (of whom, 
of course, the parentage was unknown) from the above 711 idiots, 
the percentage of the offspring of consanguineous marriages rises 
to 189 per cent. 

The 98 cases of blood relations, whose offspring were idiots, 
were first cousins in 42 cases; second cousins in 35 cases; third 
cousins in 21 cases. It is probable, he says, that more second and 
third cousins marry than first cousins, so that these statistics show 
that the nearer the alliance the greater the danger. 

Out of 177 insane persons from the counties of Ross and | 
Wigtown, he found 23 per cent. were offspring of first, second, 
or third cousins; or, including those about whose parentage no 
information could be obtained, out of 260 patients 16 per cent. 
were such offspring. 

The influence of these marriages, he says, in producing insanity 
is clear. It appears also that its influence is more felt in producing 
imbecility and idiocy, than in insanity acquired late in life. It 
does not, of .course, follow that blood relationship of parents is the 
cause of mental weakness in the children. 

A valuable collection of references will be found in this paper, 
and I have myself consulted some of the originals, but as I am 
unable to improve on Dr. Mitchell’s abstract, I will only give the 
outline of what he says, and refer readers for more accurate details 
to the orignal sources. 

Tn 1846, Dr. Howe showed that in Massachusetts, the parentage 
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of 359 idiots, out of 574 cases, was ascertained, and that there were 
17 cases certainly, and probably 3 more, of offspring of consangul- 
neous marriages ; that is, about 5 per cent. 

Again the reports of the Commissioners on idiocy to the General 
Assembly of Connecticut showed that in 1856, out of 310 cases, 
consanguinity of parents was the probable cause of idiocy in 20 
cases, or nearly 7 per cent. of the whole number. But Dr. Mitchell 
finds that the question as to consanguinity of parents was only 
answered in 160 cases, so that we ought to count the 20 cases as 
124 per cent. Of these 20 cases, 12 were the offspring of first 
cousins. ; 

With respect to deaf-mutism, Mr. Buxton, of the Liverpool 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, in a paper in the “ Medico- 
“ chirurgical Journal” (January, 1859), says that he found one 
deaf mute in ten to be the offspring of first cousins. 

Dr. Peet, of the New York Institution, gives the same propor- 
tion, and adds, that in that part of the United States hardly one 
family in fifty is the offspring of a cousin marriage. 

Dr. Mitchell himself instituted an inquiry into institutions for 
deaf mutes, and found that in English institutions, out of pupils 
representing 323 families, 15 families were the offspring of con- 
sanguineous marriages; and that in Scotland the corresponding 
numbers were 181 and 9g. Making a deduction of 25 per cent. for 
cases of acquired mutism, Dr. Mitchell finds that 1 case in (7 of 
congenital mutism is the offspring of a consanguineous marriage. 
The numbers, however, collected by me are larger than these, and 
show avery different result, unless indeed the marriage of more 
distant cousins is more fruitful of this evil than those of first 
cousins—a very unlikely result. 

Dr. Peet saysin his “ Thirty-fifth Annual Report,” in analysing 
Sir C. Wilde’s “Status of Disease in Ireland,’’* that it appears that 
in Ireland about 1 in 16 of deaf mutes were offspring of first, 
second, or third cousins. 

From the Irish statistics, Dr. Mitchell deduces the result that 
deaf-mutism, as 1t appears among the children of cousins, seems to 
be more congenital than in marriages between persons not akin. 

Dr. Mitchell carried out his second plan by collecting family 
histories, as complete as possible, of the whole populations in the 
islands of St. Kilda, Scalpay, the parish of Berneray in Lewis, and 
some smull fishing villages on the south-east coast of Scotland. In 
all these places he had been led to suppose that cousin marriages 
were frequent. It should be mentioned that in every case the 
frequency was found less than was supposed, although it some- 


* «Blue Book,” containing Report of the Census (for Ireland), 1864. 
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times rose as high as one marriage in four. These districts were 
chosen because the populations are much isolated. Very full details 
of the status of disease are given; but Dr. Mitchell was dis- 
appointed in the degree of accuracy to which he was able to attain. 
He sums up the general result of his second method as follows :— 
‘“ The facts which I have detailed appear to show a great unsteadi- 
‘ness in the character of this influence (consanguineous marriages). 
“Sometimes we seem to find little or no proof that it is an evil 
“influence. At other times this bloodship in the parentage appears 
“to be the origin of much injury to the offspring. More frequently 
“still the facts admit of various interpretations, and are not very 
pn Oe or satisfactory in their teaching. It is of importance, how- 
‘ever, to know that these differences or seeming differences may 
“occur, and to learn that it is necessary to widen the field of 
“ observation, and carefully to inquire into all those circumstances 
‘by which it is quite clear the results may be, and often are, 
“exaggerated, modified, or concealed. . . . . If taken as a 
“whole and fairly interpreted, it appears to me that they lead to 
“‘ the same conclusion as that drawn from the first line of inquiry, 
“ viz., that consanguinity in parentage tends to injure the offspring.”’ 
Dr. Mitchell came to the conclusion that, under favourable con- 
ditions of life, the apparent ill effects were frequently almost nil, 
whilst if the children were ill-fed, badly housed and clothed, the 
evil might become very marked. This is in striking accordance 
with some unpublished experiments of my father, Mr. Charles 
Darwin, on the in-and-in breeding of plants; for he has found that 
in-bred plants, when allowed enough space and good soil, frequently 
show little or no deterioration, whilst when placed in competition 
with another plant, they frequently perish or are much stunted. 
The general conclusions, drawn from the whole investigation, 
may be shortly stated as follows :-— 
Ist. Consanguinity of parents is injurious to the offspring. 
2nd. Where the children seem to escape, the injury may show 
itself in the grandchildren. 
3rd. In many isolated cases, and even groups of cases, no 
injurious result can be detected. 
Ath. These unions influence idiocy and imbecility more than the 
forms of insanity acquired later in life. 
5th. The frequency of these unions in Scotland (although not 
so great as supposed) somewhat increases the amount of idiocy 
there. 
All who are interested in the subject should certainly refer to 
the originals of these papers. 
It will be observed that my investigation, so far as it is worth 
anything, tends to invalidate Dr. Mitchell’s results; but perhaps 
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the apparent invalidation is due to the fact, that a large majority of 
Englishmen live under what are on the whole very favourable 
circumstances. 

The next paper to which I will refer is by Signore Paolo 
Mantegazza, Professor at Pavia, and is entitled “ Studj sui 
‘¢ Matrimonj Consanguinei.”* The Professor begins with an 
interesting historical sketch of the legislation against consan- 
guineous marriages, which has obtained in the various ages of 
history. He says it would be useless to repeat all that has been 
written on the subject, and refers to the works of Chipault,t 
Reich,t his own work,§ and to Dr. Mitchell’s paper above referred 
to. He gives a list of fifty-seven authors who have opposed these 
marriages, and of fifteen who have defended them, but says that we 
ought not to lay stress on the great inequality of these numbers 
He also gives a long list of experiments made on the in-breeding of 
animals. 

He says that in 1863 an inquiry was made by the Government 
of Hrance as to the proportion of consanguineous marriages, but 
that he failed to obtain (at least at that time) an inquiry of a like 
nature in Italy. ‘The professor therefore gives the cases of 512 con- 
sanguineous marriages (inclusive of Mitchell’s) from all countries 
collected by him; and of these he found 409 cases of bad results, 
and 103 with no ill results. It cannot, however, he observes, be 
asserted from this that it is 4 to 1 that the result of such a marriage 
will be ill. They are selected cases, for they naturally caught the 
attention of observers. Many of the evils recorded in the list are 
doubtless quite independent of consanguinity. 

The only fact which can be safely deduced from these numbers 
is the effect in producing sterility; and he finds that 46, or 8’9 per 
cent., of the marriages were sterile. 

The results, which he deduces from his consideration of the 
cases, may be shortly summed up as follows :— 

1. Consanguineous marriages are, on the whole, more unfavour- 
able to the offspring than others. 

2. The proportion of 4: 1, deduced from his table, is not a 
correct view of the case. 

3. The injury arises from the multiplication of pathological 
germs of the same nature. 

4, This influence alone would weaken the offspring of relations. 
This is confirmed by the frequency of sterility, and of miscarriages, 
and the appearance of diseases new to the family. 


* Milan, Gaetano Brigola, 1868, price 75 centimes. 

+ ‘“ Ktude sur les mariages consanguins,” Paris, 1863. 
~ “Geschichte, Natur,” &c., Cassel, 1864. 

§ «Elementi d’Igiene,” Milan, 1868, p, 437. 
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5. The best proved results of these unions are, failure of concep- 
tion, abortive conception and miscarriage, monstrosities, disposition 
to nervous complaints, arrested mental development, scrofulous 
and tubercular diathesis, lowered vitality, high rate of mortality, 
especially amongst infants, dysmenorrhcea, small generative power, 
pigmental retinitis. 

6. The nearer the kinship, the greater the danger. 

7. He gives the obvious conclusions as to choice in marriage. 

8. It is tolerably probable that the danger is greater in cases 
of uterine kinship: first, because more evil or good is heritable from 
the mother; and secondly, because ‘‘we are entirely sons of our 
mother, but are not equally so, nor always, the sons of our father.” 
This last sentence can hardly refer to conjugal infidelity ; and yet, 
if it does not so, how does the second cause differ from the first ? 

Amongst the references given in this paper, is one to “a very 
“recent work” by Dr. Loubrieu on “ Deaf-mutism,” and others to 
Dr. Down’s “ Marriages of Consanguinity,” &c. (“ London Hospital 
“Report III,” pp. 224 and 236), to Saint-Lager’s “ Etudes sur les 
‘“‘ causes du Crétinisme,” &c., Paris, 1867, and to “‘ Studj sui sordo- 
‘“‘ muti e rendiconto degli Istituti ecc,’’ Milan, 1864. 

I have to thank Mr. Buxton, of the Liverpool School for 
Deaf-mutes, for sending me a pamphlet by Mr. J. Scott Hutton.* 
At the Halifax (Canada) School Mr. J. Scott Hutton found that out 
of 54 families (with 100 children), with respect to which informa- 
tion could be obtained, 15 families (with 37 children) were offspring 
of first cousins. He sums up by saying :—“ Thus out of 110 deat- 
“mute children of whom we have definite information, 56 are the 
“offspring of cousins .... an expressive example of the melan- 
‘“choly consequences flowing from cousin-marriages.” It should 
be added, that there are two apparent discrepancies between the 
figures given in this part of the paper. The statistics of other 
countries are not so striking. ‘‘ In England, the deaf and dumb in 
“marriages within the limits of consanguinity are in the proportion 
“of 6 per cent., in France 25 to 30 per cent., in Kentucky 20 per 
‘cent., in Illinois 12 per cent., and in Ontario 28 per cent. No 
authority is given for these figures, nor is the phrase “limit of con- 
sanguinity ’’ defined. 

Mr. Buxton’s admirable paper on “ Deaf-mutism”’ has been 
already referred to in the sketch of Dr. Mitchell’s paper. 

Sir W. Wilde in an Appendix to his “ Aural Surgery,” gives a 
very complete account of the history, and tuition of deaf-mutes, and 
the causes which produce the disease. He says consanguinity may 
be looked on as paramount. ‘‘ Many conjectures have been offered 


* «American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb,” January, 1869. Washington, 
D. C., pp. 15—17,. 
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‘‘ on the subject, but the question has been set at rest by the results 
‘‘ of the Irish census.”” This appendix embodies the results of the 
inquiry carried out in the Irish census, and is referred to in Dr. 
Mitchell’s papers. 

So general a consent as to the ill effects of cousin-marriages must 
certainly have far greater weight than my purely negative results. 
But it strikes me that in no case has the investigation been free 
from flaws, for in no case has it been really determined, what is the 
proportion of consanguineous marriages in the whole population. 
The exceedingly various estimates which different people have 
given me of the frequency of cousin-marriages (from 10 per cent. 
down to I in 1;000,1if my memory serves me right), leads me 
to believe that general impressions on this point are almost value- 
less. Hvery observer is biased by the frequency or rarity of such 
marriages amongst his immediate surroundings. 

My paper is far from giving anything like a satisfactory solution 
of the question as to the effects of consanguineous marriages, but it 
does, I think, show that the assertion that this question has. 
already been set at rest, cannot be substantiated. 

The subject still demands attention, and 1 hope that my 
endeavour may lead more competent investigators to take it up 
from some other side. 


Marriages between Cousins in Relation to Infertility and a High 
Death-rate amongst the Offspring.* 


Professor Mantegazza states in his papert that he may conclude 
with tolerable safety, from his collection of 512 cases of consangui- 
neous marriage, that consanguinity tends to cause sterility; for he 
found that between 8 and g per cent. of the recorded marriages 
were sterile. It is not clear, however, how he is entitled to draw 
this conclusion, unless he knows what is the proportion of sterile 
marriages in the general population, and he admits that he has no- 
statistics on this point. M. Boudin, who wrote at an earlier date, is 
of the same opinion, and considers, further, that even where sterility 
does not afflict the consanguineous marriage itself, it is apt to affect 
the offspringt. Dr. Balley is also of opinion that the ill effects of 
such marriages are liable to appear in the second generation. § 

Since reading my paper on “ Cousin Marriages in England,” on 
the 16th of March, before this Society, a method has occurred to 
me of settling these points pretty satisfactorily. This method is by 
a comparison between the fertility of the marriages of first cousins 


* Sent in by Mr. Darwin subsequent to the reading of his paper. 
f* “Studj Sui Matrimonj Consanguinei.” Milan, 1868. 

{~ “Annales d’Hygiéne Publique,” tom. xviii, pp. 5-82. 

§ “Comptes Rendus,” tom. lvi, p. 135. 
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and of the marriages of their offspring, as recorded in the pedigrees 
in ‘‘ Burke’s Landed Gentry ”’ and the “ Peerage,” with the fertility 
of marriages between persons not akin. 

I had already got a large number of marriages marked as being 
between first cousins, and I accordingly proceeded to count the 
number of children arising therefrom. The marriages made within 
the twenty years immediately preceding the publication of those 
works were excluded; so that only complete families were counted. 
It soon became evident that the lists of the daughters were very 
incomplete, and that the daughters were perhaps sometimes omitted 
altogether; the sons dying in infancy are also frequently omitted 
(especially in the “‘ Landed Gentry’”’); and when such occurred I 
excluded them. I think that the lists of the sons surviving infancy 
are however, pretty complete, and any incompleteness will clearly 
affect the record of marriages between persons not akin as much 
as it does the first cousin marriages. The comparison to be made 
must, therefore, be only between the numbers of sons. I shall use 
the words sterile or infertile to mean the absence of children sur- 
viving infancy. The number of daughters recorded will be given, 
_ so as to show the extent of incompleteness. 

In this manner 116 families, offspring of first cousins, were 
collected. In all but 12 of them the marriages were between 
children of brothers. In 11 of the 116 it is merely stated that 
there was issue of the marriage, and in 8 others there is no infor- 
mation as to whether there was issue or not. J found in a subse- 
‘quent inquiry, by cross references to other pedigrees, that where 
there was no information there was nevertheless often a family; so 
that the absence of information is no indication of sterility, and 
indeed is perhaps some slight indication of fertility, because the 
family is omitted in order to economise space, and d. 8s. p. (decessit 
sine prole) is frequently added where there was no issue. In this 
case, however, cross references were of no avail, because the family 
would be recorded in the pedigree under consideration or not at all. 
The absence of information is here then a slightly greater indication 
of sterility than in my later inquiry, where it is no indication at all. 

The cases where issue was recorded may clearly be disregarded 
in making the comparison, since they might be matched by similar 
cases amongst the non-consanguineous marriages. 

Subtracting, then, the 11 recorded cases of issue and the 8 cases 
of no information, we are left with 97 families; these gave 202 sons 
and 153 daughters. It is probable that about 212 daughters should 
have been recorded. Now 202 sons to 97 marriages is at the rate 
of 2°07 sons to each marriage; or, supposing the 8 cases of doubt 
to have been all sterile, we get 105 marriages as giving 202 sons, 
that is at the rate of 1°92 sons to each marriage. 
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Thus the average number of sons who survive infancy, arising 
from a marriage of first cousins amongst the gentry of Hngland is 
between 1°92 and 2°07. 

The next step was to collect the non-consanguineous marriages. 
In order to secure myself from bias, I opened my book by chance 
and counted all the marriages in the pedigree which fell under my 
eye. I then did the same in another place, and so on. In this way 
217 families arising from persons not akin were collected, and found 
to give 416 sons and 340 daughters. Here, as before, the daughters 
are deficient, and about 437 daughters ought probably to have been 
given. Now 416 sons to 217 marriages is at the rate of 1°91 sons 
to each marriage. Thus the average number of sons who survive 
infancy, arising from non-consanguineous marriages, 18 1°91. 

The balance of fertility is therefore slightly on the side of the 
cousins, but the small difference is probably due to chance. 

In order to feel greater confidence in this result, a second method 
of analysis was carried out. If cousin marriages tend to cause 
sterility, they probably tend to cause partial sterility. Now amongst 
the 97 cousin marriages, 14 were sterile (in the sense defined), and 
amongst the 217 non-consanguineous marriages 33 were sterile. 
Thus we have 83 fertile cousin marriages and 184 fertile non-con- 
sanguineous marriages; the former gave 202 sons, the latter 416 
sons. It will be observed that this course entitles me to disregard 
the 8 cases of ‘‘no information” before referred to, for if they were 
sterile they are to be subtracted ex hypothesi, and if there was issue, 
they could be matched by similar cases amongst the non-consan- 
guineous. ‘Thus fertile first cousin marriages produce sons at the 
rate of 2°43 sons to each marriage, and fertile non-consanguineous 
marriages produce sons at the rate of 2°26 sons to each marriage. 

Therefore the analysis leads to a similar slight balance in favour 
of the fertility of the first cousins, just as did the former one. 

I offer the following suggestion as a possible explanation of the 
greater fertility of the cousins, although mere chanve is the more 
probable cause of the difference. Marriages between first cousins 
will be more apt to take place where there is a large group of persons 
who bear that relationship to one another. In such families fertility 
will be hereditary; hence it is possible that the comparison is to 
some extent being effected between abnormally fertile families, and 
those in which fertility is only normal. 

The next point to investigate is as to whether the offspring of 
first cousin marriages are themselves affected by sterility. 

To test this, recourse was again had to the “ Pcerage”’ and 
‘Landed Gentry,” and 136 marriages of the offspring of first cousins 
were collected. Concerning 29 of these no information could be 
obtained, and, for the reasons before assigned, these may be set aside. 
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Of the 107 remaining marriages, it is recorded that 14 had issue, 
Subtracting these, we are left with 93 marriages, and these gave 180 
sonsand 157 daughters. It should be mentioned that some few of 
the marriages were recent, so that the families would be not quite 
complete in these cases. Now 93 marriages giving 180 sons is at 
the rate of 1°93 sons to each marriage. 

Again, 16 of these marriages were sterile, so that 77 fertile 
marriages gave 180 sons, that is at the rate of 2°34 sons to each 
marriage. If these two numbers, viz., 1°93 and 2°34, be compared 
with the corresponding numbers, viz., 1°91 and 2°26, for the non- 
consanguineous marriages, it is clear that there is again no evidence 
of want of fertility in the offspring of first cousin marriages. 

The results with respect to fertility may be summed up in the 
following table :— 














Average Number Percentage Average Number 
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* Sterility means absence of children surviving infancy. 





The comparison may be best effected by means of the numbers 
in the last column. The figures in the second column are not of 
much value, since in some cases it was difficult to decide whether 
the entry should be made as being a case of “no information ” or of 
sterility. : 

The comparison of the figures in the first and last colamns show, 
without much room for doubt, that the alleged infertility of consan- 
guineous marriages, whether direct or indirect, cannot be substan- 
tiated. 

I now pass on to the question of the youthful death-rate. 

It has been stated by M. Boudin and others that the offspring of 
consanguineous marriages suffer from an excessively high rate of 
infant mortality. I have tried to put this to the proof as follows: 

T recurred to the families in the “ Peerage” which were offspring 
of first cousins, and marked every case where it is recorded that a 
son or daughter died in infancy or youth. Where the age of the child 
was mentioned, ten years was taken as the standard of youth. 
“Burke’s Landed Gentry”? was of no avail in this inquiry, because 
I found that children dying in infancy were never, or very rarely, 





mentioned therein. 
From the “ Peerage” I could only obtain 37 fertile first cousin 
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marriages; in two of these there were no children surviving youth. 
The 37 gave 86 sons, who survived infancy, 15 children (boys and 
girls) who died in infancy or youth, and 4 more as to whom the 
period of death was doubtful. Besides this, it is stated of one 
family, that “all died young except one daughter.’”’ Now in the 
previous part of this paper it is shown that the average number of 
sons to a fertile first cousin marriage is nearly 23; so that it may 
not be unreasonable to credit this family with 4 infants who died. 
On this supposition.we should have 37 fertile marriages of first 
cousins giving 86 sons, who survived, and between 23 and 19 boys 
and girls, who died early. Reducing these numbers to percentages, 
I find that— 
One hundred fertile marriages of first cousins would give from 
51 to 62 children who die young, and that for every 100 sons, 
offspring of first cousins, who survive youth, there are from 22 to 27 
boys and girls (their brothers and sisters) who die early. 
These numbers cannot be used as giving the actual infant death 
rate, on account of the imperfections in the pedigrees in the 
‘* Peerage,” but they may be used in a comparison with other sta- 
tistics deduced from the same source. 
Now 8g fertile non-consanguineous marriages (collected by 
chance from the “ Peerage”) gave 197 sons, and 44 sons and 
daughters who died young. Reducing these numbers to percentages 
as before, I find— 
That 100 fertile non-consanguineous, marriages would give 49 
children who die young, and that for every 100 sons, offspring of 
fertile non-consanguineous marriages, who survive infancy, there 
are 22 boys and girls (then brothers or sisters) who die early. 
The numbers to be compared are therefore 51 or 62 with 49, and 
22 ‘or 247 with 22. 
These are merely two different ways of consulting the facts, and 
it appears that both methods give some evidence of a slightly 
lowered vitality amongst the offspring of first cousins. 
Thirty-seven cases form, however, far too small a total on which 
to base satisfactory statistics. The numbers thus collected are far 
scantier than those collected by others, but as far as I am aware this 
is the only occasion in which the method of collection has been one 
in which the unconscious bias of the collector could not operate. In 
all these inquiries I was ignorant as to whither the figures were 
tending until I came to add up the totals. 
; This last inquiry is, I fear, worth but little, but so far as it goes 
it tends to invalidate the alleged excessively high death-rate amongst 
the offspring of cousins, whilst there remains a shade of evidence 
that the death-rate is higher than amongst the families of non- 
consanguineous marriages. 
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Discussion on Mr. Darwin’s Paper.* 


THE PReEsIDENT said that the paper was obviously of that order 
which had to be very carefully studied and considered before it 
could be properly discussed; but still there might be some gentle- 
men present who would like to offer some observations on the subject. 
He then called upon Dr. Farr who, he said, had acted as a referee 
in this matter, to express his opinions on the subject. 


Dr. Farr said he was sure that those present would agree with 
him that the Society were indebted to Mr. Darwin for taking up a 
subject the importance of which could not be questioned. He had 
paid a good deal of attention to the reading of the paper and to the 
important results that had ensued from the inquiries made by the 
author. It must, he thought, have required great courage on the 
part of Mr. Darwin to undertake a subject so difficult. At first 
sight, the question of the marriage of cousins appeared very easy, 
but when the subject came to be dealt with it, would be found very 
dificult. He had had occasion to go over “ Blackstone” for a 
particular purpose. He (Blackstone) started of course with the 
assumption that each person had two parents, and he worked up 
by degrees until he arrived at the twentieth degree, proving that 
each person has a million ancestors, and that up to the fortieth 
degree they had a million million ancestors. It was pretty evident, 
he thought, that Blackstone had fallen into an error there, and that 
he had overlooked the fact that cousins intermarried, which would 
narrow the stream considerably. He (Dr. Farr) was quite puzzled 
in following Mr. Darwin in his analysis of cousins. That was one 
source of difficulty. If the number of persons who married their 
first cousins in England could be ascertained, with the ages at which 
they married, the number of children they had, and the state of 
health of these children, more important results would, he thought, 
be arrived at. He trusted that Mr. Darwin’s paper would lead 
some of the Fellows of the Society to see the importance of the 
subject and be the means of pressing an investigation of the real 
effect of cousin marriages on the proper authorities. It was some- 
what anomalous that a man should be prevented from marrying his 
deceased wife’s sister, and yet allowed to marry hiscousin. In Italy 
aunts were allowed to marry their nephews, and among the Jews 
marriages of that kind were allowed. It would be interesting to 
know the effects of intermarrying, but what he would specially like 
to ascertain was the effect of marriages at different ages. There 
had been some inquiries on that subject by Dr. Duncan and others. 
It was found, for instance, that women, if they produced children 
at all, produced them every twenty months. He merely mentioned 
this to show what an important inquiry Mr. Darwin had opened by 
his paper. 


Mr. Cornetios Watrorp said he had the honour of assisting 
Mr. Darwin in collecting statistics in this matter, but he found a 
great deal of difficulty in getting returns from persons who, he 


* The discussion refers exclusively to Mr. Darwin’s original paper. 
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thought, would be able to give them. In reference to this subject he 
had read, some twenty-five years ago, “The Constitution of Man;” by 
George Combe—a man who was very much preached against, but 
who gave some very vital information on the subject, and was strongly 
opposed to cousin marriages. He thought Mr. Darwin would have 
alluded to the Society of Friends, as that Society, some years ago, 
had taken this subject into consideration; and one of their reasons 
for allowing marriages outside the Society was that they found that 
marriages with cousins within the Society were very detrimental. 
The author could have found also a great deal of information by 
reference to Jewish families. He thought, however, the inquiry 
instituted by Mr. Darwin hada good deal more in it than at first 
sight appeared, and he hoped it would be the beginning of a series 
of inquiries that would throw some light on the subject. Some 
years ago, Mr. Hox read a paper before the Society, which would give 
Mr. Darwin and other members of the Society some useful infor- 
mation on the matter. 


Mr. H. T. Humpureys (of the “ Morning Post”) said that as a 
member of the Society of Friends, he wished to correct the remark 
made by the last speaker with reference to that body. Although 
they had to some extent opened their gates, they had always had a 
rule against first-cousin marriages. 


Mr. Gatron thought that Mr. Darwin was somewhat too modest 
as to the results of his investigation, as he had undoubtedly swept 
away, to some extent, an exaggerated opinion which was current as 
to the evil resulting from first-cousin marriages. He thought, 
however, there might be some error on the part of the author in 
dealing with the “ Pall Mall,” results due to the particular class of 
advertisers in that paper, which, if rectified, would bring the result 
more in harmony with the others. In reference to the remarks of 
previous speakers as to intermarrying among the Quakers and the 
Jews, he instanced the sect of the Samaritans, who were visited by 
Mr. George Grove in his travels a few years ago. He found only 
eighty men, all of whom had a magnificent bodily presence, and were 
apparently free from any local disease. He (Mr. Grove) saw no 
reason why that race should not continue fora length of time, unless 
the falling off were due to their practice of fasting on particular 
days, during which the infants which were being suckled might be 
deprived of sufficient nourishment. There was, however, as a 
matter of fact, a good deal of mortality among them. There were 
many other similar cases to be found. In the southern valleys of 
the Alps, where there were small communities and the natives inter- 
married, there was a remarkably fine class of men. 


Mr. KENNELLY said he was among the Samaritans in 1865 and 
1866. He found there were then 162 men and women, all more or 
less in very good health; and he believed that, to a great extent, 
they intermarried. ‘There were, however, signs of falling off, and 
it was only a matter of time that they would cease to be a people 
upon the earth. So that there must be among that race some 
agency at work other than intermarrying. 
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I sHounp not have ventured to ask the attention of the Statistical 
Society to this subject if I had not formed the impression that it is 
one of which people in general do not realise the importance and the 
extent. Attention has been of late awakened to it by the elaborate 
and valuable reports of Her Majesty’s Friendly Societies’ Commis- 
sioners, and by the discussions on the Bill now before Parliament. 
But, unless the subject is statistically treated, a notion is not formed 
of the real extent of its bearings, and of the number of people whose 
welfare is more or less involved in it. I have little to say that may 
not be ascertained by study of the reports of the commissioners, 
and of the annual reports issued by the Registrars of Friendly 
Societies ; but as these are very voluminous, it may be of use to boil 
them down. ‘The ascertaining of facts is of the utmost service 
in settling the principles on which legislation should proceed, and in 
this respect I hope my paper may have some value. 

The general principle, which the facts I shall lay before you 
tend to establish, is that it is desirable that every society coming 
within the classes mentioned in this paper should be known to and 
recognised by the law. Yor this purpose it appears to me :— 

1. That registration should not be compulsory, if that can be 
avoided, but that the conditions of the law should be such as to 
induce every society to come under it, and registration thus be 
universal. 

2. That the law should be comprehensive first, and eclectic 
afterwards. 

3. That the general provisions of the law should be made appli- 
cable to societies rather with regard to the form of their organisation 
than to its purpose. 

I may remark that these principles are, I think, at the basis of 
the Friendly Societies’ Bill now before Parliament, though they were 
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much more thoroughly carried out in the Bill when first introduced 
by Sir Stafford Northcote in 1874. Several valuable features of 
that Bill had to be withdrawn on account of what I cannot help 
thinking the mistaken opposition of some of the societies interested. 

The modern history of the relation of the legislature to friendly 
societies commences with Sir George Rose’s Act of 1793; but, 
centuries before that date, guilds and friendly societies had 
obtained the advantages of registration by means of the canon law. 
My friend, Mr. Tyssen,-discovered some years ago in the records of 
the Commissary Court of the Bishop of London the rules of the 
societies of Glovers, Blacksmiths, Clothworkers, and Waterbearers 
of London. These range in date from 1354 to 1496, and three of 
the societies still exist as wealthy London companies; that of the 
Waterbearers having ceased to be when Sir Hugh Myddelton’s New 
River rendered their services unnecessary.* Hach of these sets of 
rules bears the certificate of the commissary, “ratifying, establish- 
“ing, authorising, and confirming” them; and the object for 
which this certificate was given was to enable the society to sue in 
the ecclesiastical court for quarterage and penalties :—the eccle- 
siastical courts having claimed for themselves a jurisdiction in civil 
causes, by a suit, pro lcsione fidet, in which they enforced by 
canonical censure a decree to perform a promise. 

The common law, however, did not long tolerate these eccle- 
siastical encroachments on its own domain, and the changes of 
centuries, altering the social condition of the people, gave rise to the 
modern friendly society. Sir George Rose’s Act of 1793, recognised 
the existence of numerous “ Societies of good fellowship,” for raising 
by voluntary subscriptions funds for the mutual relief and main- 
tenance of the members in sickness, old age, and infirmity. 

For such societies the Act provided encouragement in various 
ways, as wellas relief from taxation to an extent which, in those 
days, must have been of great pecuniary value, and exemption from 
removal under the poor law. ‘The benefits offered by this statute 
were readily accepted by the societies, and the vast number of 
societies which speedily became enrolled shows that Sir George 
Rose’s Act met a real public want. In the county of Middlesex 
alone nearly a thousand societies were enrolled within.a very few 
years after the passing of the Act, and the number in some other 
counties was almost as great. 

The societies then formed were nearly all of a like kind: small 
clubs, in which the feature of good fellowship was in the ascendant, 
and that of provident assurance for sickness and death merely 
accessory. This is indicated by one provision, which we find in 


* « Transactions of London and Middlesex Archaeological Society,” vol. iv. 
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nearly all of their rules, viz., that the number of members shall be 
limited t6 61, 81, or ror, or as the case may be. 

The odd one, which occurs in all these numbers, stands, I sup- 
pose, to represent the president or the secretary, or it may be that 
it is a contrivance to prevent a tie on a division. Several of these 
old societies are still in existence, and can point to a prosperous 
career extending over, in some cases, more than one hundred years ; 
a prosperity based rather upon good luck than scientific calculation. 
Founded among small tradesmen or persons in the way to thrive, 
the claims for sickness were only made in cases where the sickness 
was accompanied by distress, and even the funeral allowance was 
not always demanded. 

The numerous enrolments of societies which took place under 
Sir George Rose’s Act were but the commencement of a steadily 
increasing and developing movement for the establishment of societies 
having purposes of a provident kind. Not merely has the friendly 
society proper developed into a great number of different forms, but 
other societies have grown out of it, and have called for separate 
legislation in the same spirit and direction. Thus, the savings 
banks in 1817, the loan societies in 1835, the benefit building 
societies in 1836, the co-operative societies in 1852, have been 
recognised by statutes based on the same principles as the Friendly 
Societies Acts. These principles have been applied from time to 
time with more or Jess of modification, but in substance have 
remained steadily the same from the passing of the Act of 1798 to 
the present time. It has become necessary to provide for affiliated 
orders, for county societies, for dividing societies, for annuity 
societies, for benevolent societies, for working men’s clubs, and for 
a vast number of other varieties. 

The commissioners divide the societies under the Friendly 
Societies Acts alone into seventeen classes; and those even do not 
exhaust all the varieties of society, independent of those which are 
established under the other Acts I have named. The first class 
named by the commissioners is that of the affiliated societies or 
“orders,” and they worthily occupy the first place for their magni- 
tude and for the interesting features they present. At the head 
stands the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, which now has over 
6,000 lodges, and nearly half a million of members; and the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, which has now (31st December, 1874) 
276 districts, 4,241 courts, and 468,495 members, besides 10,013 
honorary members. The funds of the courts and districts of the 
Order of Foresters amount to 2,022,958/.; and the extent to which 
they confer benefit upon the members may be measured by the fact 
that relief was granted during the year 1874 on 3,197,366 days of 
sickness, and on 4,666 deaths. Their progress is marked by the fact 
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that the increase during the year in the number of members was 
22,178, and in the amount of funds 164,927/. There are also 
thirty-two other orders, numbering over 1,000 members each, and 
a vast number of smaller bodies having the same system of affilia- 
tion, making a grand total of membership which must now amount 
to nearly a million and a half in this class of society alone. These 
figures refer to the United Kingdom, but several of the larger 
societies have branches in British Colonies and elsewhere.* 

The second class is-“‘ general societies,’ principally existing in 
London, of which the commissioners enumerate eight, with nearly 
60,000 members, and funds amounting to about a quarter of a 
million; these societies are managed at a cost (on the average) of 
about ten per cent. of their income. The third class includes the 
‘‘ county societies,” of which eleven are enumerated, ten of which 
had 221,955/. funds and 29,036 members, and thirty others approach- 
ing that type, and showing even a larger average of funds per 
member. Class 4 is “local town societies,” which is a very 
numerous class, of which only a few selected specimens are noticed 
by the commissioners. Their proportion of funds to members is 
generally not so high as in the class of county societies; though one 
society, the “‘ Chelmsford Provident,” has 22 52231. Gaile for 2,405 
members,f and one at Brighton has 35,646/. funds to only 1,221 
members.{ The Cannon Street Society, in Birmingham, has 58,58ol. 
funds on 7,956 members,§ and another society in the same town, 
the “Birmingham General Provident,’ has 34,895/. funds to 
4,940 members.| 

In this group might be included a number of interesting societies 
which were not brought under the notice of the commissioners, 
but which have formed the subject of a lecture by my friend, 
Mr. Marcus N. Adler, viz., those established among the Jewish 
community. They differ from ordinary friendly societies partly in 
the nature of the benefits granted upon death, which are intended to 





* A report by the Government Statist of Victoria, Mr. H. H. Hayter (No. 98, 
1874), gives particulars as to friendly societies in that colony for the year 1873 ; 
790 societies and branches are stated to be in existence. ‘The number of societies 
and branches furnishing returns had increased in nine years from 186 to 682; 
and the number of members from 12,465 to 50,318. The income of the societies 
for the year 1873 was 151,602/., and their expenditure 132,765/.; their funds 
amounted to 261,629/., of which more than one-fourth was invested at rates of: 
interest exceeding 73 per cent. Their experience of mortality was under 1 per 
cent., and of sickness under eleven days per member. One hundred and fifty-. 
two societies are branches of the Independent Order of Rechabites, 150 of the 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, 136 of the Ancient Order of Foresters, and 
333 of other affiliated orders, the independent pote being only about 20 in 
number. 

+ Report of Registrar for 1873, p. 72. { Ibid., p. 166: 

§ Ibid., p. 169. || Ibid., p. 158. 
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compensate for loss of employment during the time of ceremonial 
seclusion enjoined by the Jewish law, which is called “sitting 
“shiva.” They also provide for the mourners and priest, and a 
tombstone for the departed, and the same benefits as an ordinary 
friendly society during sickness. Some societies among this 
estimable community also provide a place of worship. I find on 
the Register the “ Pursuers of Peace,” enrolled in December, 1797 ; 
the “ Bikhur Cholim; or, Visitors of the Sick,” April, 1798; the 
“‘ Hozier Holim,” 1804; the “ Righteous Path, No. 2,” established in 
1810, but not registered until 1860, in addition to many others, some 
of which have probably ceased to exist. Altogether, about fifty 
distinctively Jewish friendly societies can be traced on the Register 
for Middlesex, of which four are courts of the order of Foresters. 
Mr. Adler calculates that some thirty or forty are in existence in 
London. 

One curious object for which two or three societies have been 
certified under the earlier Acts is the accumulating, by weekly 
subscriptions, a fund for the purchase of flour and the baking of the 
cakes required for use at the time of the Passover. I mention these 
not on account of their magnitude or importance, but as showing tlie 
great diversity of the operations of friendly societies, and the wide 
range of purposes over which they extend. 

The fifth class enumerated by the commissioners is “local, 
“ village, and country societies.” This is still a very numerous 
class, since it includes the small public house clubs which abound in 
the villages and rural districts, but these feel much the competition 
of the branches of affihated orders, which are gradually supplanting 
the local independent clubs, and which offer the same, or even 
ereater, attraction in the shape of social gatherings. 

The local village societies, in many cases, adopt the plan of annual 
or less frequent sharing of their funds, and a large proportion of 
them are unregistered, probably from mere jealousy of the inter- 
ference of Government. 

The sixth class, ‘particular trade societies,” glides almost 
imperceptibly into the trade unions, which, however, are managed 
under a different Act of Parliament, to which I shall presently ask 
your attention, and are expressly exempted from the Friendly 
Societies Act. 

The seventh class ‘‘ dividing societies,” contains a great number 
of bodies, which are in an anomalous position with fad to the law, 
as it does not recognise a custom of periodical division of the funds 
of a friendly society. These societies are, however, very attractive 
to the members, who desire merely to assure against temporary and 
casual sickness, and at the same time to have a little fund for them-~ 
selves at the costly season of Christmas. The dividing societies are 
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able, practically, to exact a higher contribution from their members 
than persons are willing to pay to an ordinary friendly society, in 
consequence of the prospect of the annual division. In the absence 
of fraud or deceit, they are certainly quite as much provident bodies 
as the regular accumulating friendly societies. 

The commissioners’ eighth class, deposit friendly societies, 
differ from ordinary friendly societies in having a fund accumulated 
by each member for his own use, from which a portion of his sick 
pay is to be drawn. These are not of importance either for their 
number or for the extent of their operations: but they serve to 
show the tendency provident institutions of various kinds have to 
combine; for they partake quite as much of the character of savings 
banks as of that of friendly societies proper. 

Class 9, collecting societies and burial societies generally are 
subdivided into “‘ local” and ‘‘ general.” Of the “local” class, the 
commissioners enumerate 239 societies, with over 680,000 members, 
and 203,7771. funds; besides about 150 societies which make no 
return. Intwenty of-the more important of the ‘“ general ”’ societies, 
they estimate the number of members at 1,426,023, and the amount 
of funds at 461,6051. 

These general collecting societies were the subject of much 
laborious investigation and close attention on the part of the com- 
missioners, and their report upon this point contains matter of great 
interest. There is no doubt that these societies have to deal with a 
lower class of the community, both with respect to means and to 
intelligence, than that from which the members of ordinary friendly 
societies are drawn. It is clear, too, that the large emoluments 
gained by the officers and collectors, the high percentage of expen- 
diture, and the excessive frequency of lapsing of insurances, point 
to mischiefs in their management. On the other hand, the very 
circumstance that these societies extend the benefits of life assurance 
to a class which the other societies cannot reach is sufficient to prove 
' that, unless and until a substitute can be provided, their regulation 
and not their extinction ought to be aimed at. Upon this principle 
the Friendly Societies Bill proceeds, and for this purpose it contains 
some valuable provisions. 

Class 10, “annuity societies,’ prevail in the west of England. 
Hight societies in Devon returned their funds on 3lst December, 
1873, at 197,566/., and their members as 1,019; being less by 
13,4182. and 70 members than the same eight societies returned in 
1872. These societies are few, and their business is diminishing. 
Five such societies were dissolved in the year 1872. The purpose 
for which they were established is now better fulfilled by the 
National Debt Commissioners, with whom no local society can well 
compete. In Ireland, however, the commissioners report the 
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existence of twelve annuity societies, with 832 members and 185,322/. 
funds. 

Class 11, female societies, is a numerous one; though the 
registrar’s report for 1872 gave the commissioners particulars of 
only 283 such societies, with 101,516/. funds; and of these 237 
societies had 22,691 members. Other female societies are enumerated 
in other classes, and many are unregistered. 

Class 12 is rather various than numerous, and is therefore very 
suitable for my present object ; it consists of the societies for purposes 
authorised by the Secretary of State as those to which the powers 
and facilities of the Friendly Societies Act ought to be extended. 
Among these purposes are—assisting members travelling in search of 
employment; assisting members during slack seasons of trade; 
granting temporary relief to members in distressed circumstances ; 
purchase of coals and other necessaries to be supplied to members ; 
relief or maintenance in case of lameness, blindness, insanity, 
paralysis, or bodily hurt through accident, &c. Some of them 
amount to little more, as the commissioners say, than “ liberal 
‘“‘interpretations of the Act.” In addition to these, however, there 
have been authorised the assurance against loss by disease or death 
of cattle employed in trade or agriculture; relief in case of ship- 
wreck, or loss or damage to boats or nets; and “ societies for social 
‘intercourse, mutual helpfulness, mental and moral improvement, 
“rational recreation,’ &c., commonly called ‘‘ working men’s 
“elnbse’ 

Class 13, ‘‘ cattle insurance societies,’ deserves mention as show- 
ing the wide range which the Friendly Societies Act has been 
made to cover; and also on account of the special privileges as to 
insurance without limit, and as to the power to recover contribu- 
tions by legal process, which have been given to these societies by 
the Act 29 Vict., cap. 34. They complete the enumeration of the 
varieties of societies enjoying full registration under the 18 and 19 
Vict., cap. 63. The following is a return of the total number of* 
societies which have been enrolled or registered under the Friendly 
Societies Acts since the year 1793, and of the number of alterations 
of rules registered:— 
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Rules Alterations 
of Societies. of Rules. 
1793 These societies were enrolled or 
im a 14.864 registered under the several 
1855 1034 : Acts repealed by the 18 and 19 
Vict., cap. 63. 
23rd July 
to 4 
31st Dec., cs ~ 
1855 
200i 5.80>5 830 832 
Sy Eee S22) 899 
eae. 779 997 | 
2BOh et 956 1,045 | : 
OOK ack 1,100 1,140 
13 ewe 1,288 1,182 ; 
cee oe 1,277, 1277 These registrations have taken 
’GB........ 1,054 1,231 > place under 18 and 19 Vict., 
64... 1,056 1,352 cap. 63. 
: _—_— 1,076 1,248 
1,176 1,487 
(67. oe nica 1,542 
68, 1,112 1,327 
"GOs “55262 1,259 
MEO Ce 998 1,274 
176 ee 1,048 1,249 
/ 1,665 1,621 
UUoo tee 1224 1,593 y 
46,092 37,633 





Note.—See also Table III, Appendix. 





Besides the registered societies there are over 500 societies which 
have deposited their rules with the registrar, under section 44 of 
the Friendly Societies Act of 1855, and by that means secured 
protection for their funds and the right to settle disputes under their 
rules. The deposit of the rules of a considerable number of these 
societies has, however, been rendered void by the Trade Unions Act, 

‘1871. They form the commissioners’ fourteenth class. 

Another small class (the fifteenth) is that of societies whose rules 
have been certified under the 11th section of the same Act “for 
“relieving physical wants and necessities of the poor, or improving 
“their dwellings, or granting pensions, or providing habitations.” 
Under these words a very wide range of societies might be included 
—one witness said that goo existed in London alone—but, in fact, 
very few have been so certified. 

The sixteenth class is ‘societies under the earlier Friendly 
“ Societies Acts.’ These have been already stated to have been 
26,034 in number altogether. 

The commissioners’ seventeenth and last class is that of societies 
which are wholly unregistered, and they state that in England 
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these are nearly co-extensive with, in Scotland certainly far surpass 
in magnitude, the registered bodies. In this fact lies the great diffi- 
culty of the problem now before the legislature. If the enlightened 
liberality of the provisions of 18th and 19th Vict., cap. 63, has only 
reached half of the bodies for whose benefit it was intended, how are 
those provisions to be modified so as to cover the whole field ? 
Much may be done in this respect, we think, by the powers of 
diffusing information, and of compiling tables of statistics and of 
contributions, which Sir Stafford Northcote’s Bill confides to the 
registrar. Few of the unregistered societies are aware, for instance, 
of the grave doubt which has been thrown on their position-by the 
passing of the Life Assurance Companies Act of 1870. . 

So much for societies under the Friendly Societies. Act, which 
are sarely various, numerous, and important enough to justify the 
attention I have asked you to pay to them. I need not say that we 
have been merely skimming the surface of the vast collection of 
facts accumulated by Her Majesty’s commissioners with respect to 
them. It remains for me briefly to mention several other classes of 
societies at present regulated by other Acts of Parliament, which 
are so cognate in their form of organisation to the friendly societies 
proper, that, as it seems to me, the legislature should deal with 
them in the same manner. 

1. Trade Unions.—These are usually, in fact, friendly societies 
and something more. The necessity that one of their objects should 
be in restraint of trade applies only to that object, and they have 
frequently the additional objects of ordinary sick and death pay 
assurance, as in a friendly society proper. Itis not quite easy to 
see, therefore, upon what ground the inclusion of trade unions in 
the first draught of the Bill of 1874 could justly be made matter of 
complaint against that Bill, particularly as, in respect to death pay, 
they are in the same doubtful position with regard to the Life 
Assurance Act of 1870 as unregistered friendly societies. Many of 
the provisions of the Trade Unions Act might with advantage be 
extended to friendly societies ; for example, the complete elasticity 
of the organisation of branches under that Act, by which any 
amount either of control or of independence may be secured to 
them; but, with the single reservation of anything that may look 
like encouragement of objects in restraint of trade, both classes of 
societies are entirely on the same footing. 

The circumstance that the trade unions, particularly the more 
important of them, have hitherto abstained from accepting the 
advantages of registration, with its accompanying restrictions, is 
evidence that the principle of separate legislation for their interests 
has, to some extent, broken down. Less than 200 unions have yet 
been registered under the Act 34 and 35 Vict., cap. 31, which 
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became law on the 29th June, 1871. Of those making returns for 
1873, only forty-four were of well-established trade unions existing 
before 1871, and these had together 223,534 members, an income of 
240,114/., and realised funds amounting to 202,010/. The largest is 
the Amalgamated Association of Miners, Manchester, with 105,028 
members, and 66,321/. income, out of which, though established in 
1869, it had only saved 17,5917. The next in extent and the richest 
in funds, is the Durham Miners’ Association, whose members exceed 
40,000, and contribute.an annual income of 48,064l., out of which 
50,5447. has been saved. The whole number have saved, on the 
average, less than a year’s income. 

2. Industrial and Provident Societies differ from friendly societies 
in two respects—they are instituted for the purpose of carrying on 
trade, and they are incorporated bodies, not acting by trustees. 
By the Industrial and Provident Societies Act it is provided 
that the liability of the members is limited in amount to that 
unpaid on their shares, and in time to one year after they are 
transferred. At first sight, therefore, it would seem that these 
societies should be dealt with rather as joimt stock companies, 
with limited liability, than as friendly societies, which are mere 
voluntary associations, mutually benefiting the members, and it 
cannot be denied that such has been the tendency of the more recent 
enactments—the Act of 1867 being more on the model of the Com- 
panies Acts than those of 1862 and 1852. The real test of an 
industrial society is, however, the membership and not the share- 
holding; shares are withdrawable as well as transferable; and the 
capital is not fixed as in an ordinary company, but variable. 

With regard to the incident of incorporation, which applies to 
industrial and provident societies, and (as we shall see presently) to 
building societies, I confess I see no reason why it might not 
apply, to some extent, to friendly societies also. The procedure by 
means of trustees, invented by the astuteness of a past generation 
of lawyers to evade legislation against societies, is quite out of place 
in a system by which societies are encouraged. Under the old 
Friendly Societies Acts, it was, no doubt, contemplated that the 
trustees would act as a sort of guardians to the societies, and 
provision was made that they should be householders, and so forth. 
In neither point of view does it now seem to be necessary that this 
machinery should be retained ; it is not easy to see why any body of 
men associating themselves together for any purpose may not 
properly be dealt with as corporate. Provision for optional incor- 
poration to friendly societies was contained in the Bill of 1874. 

The real test, with regard to industrial and provident societies, 
is that adopted by the legislatures of France and Belgium, in their 
enactments upon the subject of sociétés, as all bodies corporate are 
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there called. The distinction there drawn is between societies of 
the several classes which have fixed capital, and sociétés a capital 
variable, which increase their capital from time to time from the 
growing savings of their members.* The rapid growth of the 
capital of industrial and provident societies may be tested by a 
comparison of the returns for 1864 and 1873, as presented to Parlia- 
ment by the registrar of friendly societies for England. In 1864, 
395 societies had a capital of 685,072/., contributed by 129,761 
members; in 1873, 790 societies had a capital of 3,334,104/., con- 
tributed by 340,930 members; capital increasing fivefold, societies 
and members twofold. That is, in 1864, each society had a capital 
of 1,734/.; in 1878, 4,220/.; in 1864, each member had a capital 
of 5/.;% in 1873 of 1ol.; and the total number of societies and 
members had doubled. (See Table IV, Appendix.) 

The promoters of industrial and provident societies, however, do 
not share the feeling expressed by some of the other classes of 
societies against being dealt with in a comprehensive manner. In 
a Bill which they have prepared for introduction during the present 
session, [ am informed that it is intended to incorporate the clauses 
relating to industrial and provident societies, which had to be 
dropped out of the first edition of the Friendly Societies Bill of 
1874; so that if they succeed in passing it, the two classes of 
societies, though dealt with by separate Acts, will be dealt with on 
similar principles, 

3. Benefit Building Societies. The law with regard to these 
institutions has recently undergone a considerable change by the 
passing of the Act 37 and 38 Vict., cap. 42 (Sess. 1874), “to Conso- 
‘“‘lidate and Amend the Law Relating to Building Societies.” 
That statute affords no obstacle to the unification of the law relating 
to societies cognate with friendly societies. Indeed, its main object 
is to assimilate the law of building societies with that now affecting 
friendly societies, and to remove the curious anomaly that the old 
Acts of 1828 and 1854 relating to friendly societies still applied to 
building societies, although they had been repealed for every other 
purpose. The Act of 1874 brings future building societies under 
the control of a single statute, which represents as nearly as 
possible the existing law relating to friendly societies and trade 
unions. The building society is now, lke the industrial and 
provident society, a body corporate; having a common seal, and 
perpetual succession, until dissolved or terminated in the manner 
which the statute prescribes in that behalf. The confusion into 
which the method of dissolving a benefit building society had 


* The text of the French law is given in Brabrook “ On Industrial and Provident 
** Societies,” 1869. 
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fallen, previous to the passing of this Act, is a strong instance of 
the mischief of the present fragmentary method of legislation. The 
Act of 1828 was for friendly societies alone, and that of 1886 
applied its provisions to benefit building societies, so far as they 
could be made applicable, which the clause for dissolution could not 
be made. If the Act of 1828 had been a comprehensive statute 
applying to all societies, a general provision for winding up would 
have been contained in it, and the special provisions for friendly 
societies separately introduced. It was a comprehensive statute 
to a much greater extent than more modern ones; but not 
sufficiently so to meet this difficulty, which of course was then 
unforeseen; hence building societies had to be wound up as 
companies. : 

A, Savings Banks. With regard to the initial organisation of 
these bodies, that has ceased to be matter of importance, since the 
establishment of the Post Office Savings Bank has rendered 
unnecessary any further voluntary effort. Accordingly, no new 
savings bank has been established of late years on the voluntary 
system, and it is not necessary now to devise any legislative method 
for the establishment of new voluntary or trustee banks. But the 
old savings banks still exist, and will no doubt continue to exist, 
at any rate as long as the difference between the rates of interest 
allowed by the two classes of banks continues in their favour. 
(See Table VI, Appendix.) For their management, legislation of 
some kind must be provided; at present it is given by the 
Savings Banks Act, 1867, and much may be said in favour of 
leaving that Act as it stands. One powerful reason is—that the 
trustee savings banks are in a very close connection with 
Government, though in law and in fact private institutions; hence 
they stand on a different footing from the other institutions 
named. In other respects, however, savings banks are precisely on 
the same footing as friendly societies, their rules are read by the 
same barrister, and their organisation is that of voluntary institu- 
tions, managed by voluntary trustees. Indeed, the 16th section of 
the Savings Banks Act enables the trustees of a savings bank to 
act as ordinary investment agents, without any restriction on the 
amount received, or the manner of investing it. Use of this section 
has been made by many of the trustee savings banks, and so far 
they are mere voluntary investment associations, acting without any 
check or restriction from any department of the Government. It 
is true that any mischievous effect of this is much qualified by the 
provision of the Savings Bank Act, that no trustee or manager 
shall draw any pecuniary benefit from deposits in the bank. There 
exist, however, many unregistered and unlicensed deposit or 
savings banks of various kinds. 
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Partaking of the characters both of savings banks and 
building societies, are certain institutions which flourish in 
Sheffield under the name of funding societies, and are wholly 
outside of any legal organisation or protection whatever. They 
have rules which purport to govern the members, but which of 
course are not enforceable either by or against them; and it would 
seem that practically they are little else than private investment 
agencies.* Mr. Lyulph Stanley’s able Report to Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners informs us that the sums entrusted to the managers 
of these societies amount to hundreds of thousands of pounds, - 
contributed both by individuals and by societies. It will hardly 
be doubted that some means should be devised to induce these 
societies to bring themselves under whatever legal organisation the 
wisdom of Parliament may devise for those of like form. 

5. With regard to Loan Societies, a strong case has been 
made out for a complete revision of the law as it relates to 
them, which is unsatisfactory from different points of view. 
Whether a loan society, pure and simple, is ever a good thing is a 
question that might admit of. grave doubt, if indeed it might not at 
once be resolved by a firmly negative answer. Buta form of loan 
society has flourished very extensively in Germany, under the 
fostering care of Herr Schultze Delitzsch, and the opinion is widely 
entertained that it might with great advantage be naturalised here. 
It differs from the loan society known to us in England by the 
circumstance that it is in truth a mutual society, the members uniting 
to give their joint security for the funds lent out. Upon such a 
system it is easy to see that a man whose probity and industry 
have won the confidence of his fellows may be assisted very 
effectively by them to take a step in advance. 

The intention of the Act 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 110 (1840), as of 
that which preceded it (5 and 6 Wm. IV, cap. 28, 1835), was 
undoubtedly to encourage charitable loan societies. The great 
majority of the societies established under these statutes have in — 
fact been of a very different character; the societies called Friends 
of Labour, Loan Societies outnumber greatly the charitable 
or “benevolent” ones. A “friends of labour loan society” 
takes subscriptions of small amount, and lends the capital in sums 
not exceeding 152, upon conditions of repayment which are 
equivalent to 12 per cent. per annum compound interest. This rate 
_of interest is supposed by the Act to be sufficient to pay all 
expenses of management, and dividends on capital; but the fact is 
otherwise in most of the friends of labour loan societies. Sympathy 
is frequently claimed for the borrowers from these societies ; but we 


* As to the legal position of unregistered societies, see Scratchley and 
Brabrook “ On Building Societies,” 1875, part 4. 
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suspect it is due rather to the investors, who for want of a sufficient 
guarantee not unfrequently lose nearly all their funds. On the 
other hand, the benevolent loan societies, of which a few exist, 
complain that their operations are much restricted by the maximum 
limit of 152. which the Loan Societies Act fixes for loans granted. 
They urge that 30/. or 50/. would be a much more useful limit; and 
cases are quoted of benevolent loan societies which have abstained 
from enrolment because their loans exceed the limit of the Act. 
It will thus be seen.that, from both points of view, with 
regard to loan societies, legislation based on the purpose of the 
society, rather than its form, has been a failure. While in 
Germany the loan system introduced in 1853 is worked by 2,409 
credit banks, and in 834 only of these banks the advances amounted 
during last year to 66,900,000/. sterling, the English loan system 
has been dwindling almost to nothing for several years, and is met 
with disapproval from all quarters. Statistics of loan societies in 
1873 are given in the Appendix, Table V. 

6. Scientific and Interary Societies. At present these societies 
come under the attention of the barrister certifying the rules of 
friendly societies only for the purpose of obtaining exemption from 
rates on buildings they occupy. For every other purpose they are 
simply voluntary unregistered bodies, lke an ordinary club, having 
no corporate existence, no power to sue, and holding their property 
through the antiquated and inconvenient medium of trustees alone. 
By the Companies Act of 1867, however, provision is made for the | 
registration of societies for any scientific or literary purpose, as 
companies with limited hability, without the necessity of adding 
“ Tamited”’ to their name.* While this course is suitable for such 
societies as would formerly have obtained a charter of incorporation 
from Her Majesty, its expense and formality are undesirable for a 
vast number of societies of smaller means. These societies have a 
much closer affinity with friendly societies than they ean possibly 
be shown to have with joint stock companies, with which they have 
little in common. Applying the test of membership or shareholding, 
it is evident that the members of a scientific society are such in 
their personal capacity, uot by virtue of holding any portion of its 
capital. Applying, also, the test of variability of capital, that 
clearly applies to them, for members are at liberty .to retire at 
pleasure, and the election of new members takes place without limit 
except any that the rules may impose. From every point of view, 
therefore, they should be removed from the class of companies either 


* So, also, by the 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 112, a statute drawn by the practised 
hand of Mr. W. G. Lumley, the power to hold land and the right of incorporation 
are given to literary and scientific societies. 
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with or without a declaration of limited liability, and should be 
recognised as societies. 

Time fails to enumerate the many purposes of association for 
which an erroneous system of legislation might devise special forms, 
but which a sound and comprehensive system of legislation would 
embrace under one. 

The unbounded ingenuity of projectors is always framing new pur- 
poses for association, and it is surely not the part of the legislature 
to attempt to restrain such developments of a beneficent principle. 
Take, for instance, at one end of the scale the numerous provident 
dispensaries,* and at the other the numberless small clubs for the 
purchase of sewing machines, for the purchase of pianos, and other 
conveniences or necessaries by small weekly subscriptions, which, 
though not of sufficient importance to require special legislation, 
should be encouraged to come under a general scheme of legislation. 
It is very likely that the subscribers to these little concerns are 
much in need of protection, and that registration and publicity 
would be remedies for many abuses likely to arise in connection 
with them. The Friendly Societies Act of 1834, had it been a 
carefully-drawn measure, complete in itself, instead of merely 
amending the Act of 1828, would have answered many of the 
-purposes here advocated. It authorised the establishment of 
societies, under the Act of 1828, for the mutual relief of the 
members and their families in sickness or other contingencies 
calculable by way of average, “or for any other purpose which is 
“not illegal.” Into this definition of purposes the ejusdem generis 
clause must of course be introduced, but I suspect that it always 
received from the administrator of the statute a liberal construction. 
Hence the building societies established before 1836; and the 
industrial societies established before 1846; and hence also a 
variety of societies established before the last-mentioned date, for 


* I have been favoured by Mr. W. Marchant with some interesting information 
on the subject of provident dispensaries, The first of these institutions was opened 
at Southam in 1830, and there are now twenty-five or thirty in active operation. 
One of the most important is that at Nottingham, the medical staff of which saw 
46,101 patients during the year 1873. Ina pamphlet by Mr. O’Hanlon, statistics 
are given of eighteen provident dispensaries, having an income from the subscrip- 
tions of free members of 11,128/., aided by honorary subscriptions, amounting to 
3,608/. The number of members in eleven of the institutions, according to the 
then last return, was 55,285. “The Annual Directory of the Ancient Order of 
“ Foresters for 1875 ” (a most interesting collection of facts relating to that body, 
compiled with great care by the Secretary, Mr. Shaweross) contains particulars of 
twelve “friendly societies’ medical associations,” recently established, most of 
which are registered as friendly societies for providing medical attendance and 
medicine for the members and their families. More than 255 societies are in 
connection with these associations, which have over 30,000 members, and dispensed 
more than 100,000 prescriptions during the year. The aggregate income of ten 
of the associations was 4,400. 
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purposes equally deserving of recognition and protection. The 
first draft of the Friendly Societies Bill of 1874 restored the 
complete elasticity of purpose which was embodied by the Act of 
1834, with the improvements in machinery which later Acts have 
produced. This was done, too, as my friend Mr. Ludlow (now 
the registrar of friendly societies) states, in his paper before the 
Social Science Congress at Glasgow, by the addition of only six 
sections, and the revision, by which the present Bill has been 
limited to societies under the Friendly and Cattle Insurance Societies 
Acts, leaves nearly 100 superfluous sections upon the Statute Book. 
The multiplicity of the present statutes, and the inconsistency of 
their provisions, will appear from Tables I and II in the Appendix. 
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APPENDIX. 


TaBLeE I.—Statutes affecting Societies. 


18 and 19 Vict., cap. 68 


21 and 22 ¥ 101 +Friendly societies. 
23 and 24 35 58 


29 Vict., cap. 34 Cattle insurance societies. 


25 and 26 Vict., cap. 87 


30 and 31 », 117 }Industrial and provident societies. 
34 and 35 % 80 


34 and 35 Vict., cap. 31 Trade unions. 


a 10 Geo. IV, cap. 56 
4and5 Wm.IV, ,, 40 Benefit building societies. 
6and7 Wm. IV, ,, 32 


37 and 38 Vict., cap. 42 Building societies. 
26 and 27 Vict., cap. 87 Savings banks. 


3 and 4 Vict., cap. 110 Me 
\ Loan societies. 
26 and 27 és 56 


6 and 7 Vict., cap. 36 7) 


17 and 18 » 112 SScientific and literary societies. 
30 and 31 - ing 


24 and 25 Vict., cap. Ixxxvi. 
ol and 32 iy clxxil. +Private savings banks. 


36 and 37 - clxxxi. 
VOIn" XXXVIII, PARTI, 12 
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TaBLE I1.—Comparative Statement of the Procedure for Certifying Rules under the 





Number of copies of the 
rules* to be furnished. 
Whether written or printed 
By whom to be signed 


What provisions they are 
to contain. 


With what documents the 
rules are to be accom- 
panied. 


What the registrar (or 
barrister) is to do with 
them.* 


How many certificates he 
is to give. 
TEROG PUL PONG cc ccseenseeeses 


What fee is payable for 
certificate. 


What is done with the 
transcripts of rules. 


Effect of certificate ......... 


Authority of Registrar (or 
barrister) over society 
after certificate. 





18 and 19 Vict., cap. 63., sec. 25. 





Friendly Societies. 








Hither 


Cee eesoroesseeesesooeeoesseer?e 


.| 3 members and the secretary 


Those required by 18 & 19 
Vict., cap. 63., sec. 25. 


Advise with the secretary 
whether they will carry out 
the object, and ascertain 
whether they are in con- 
formity with law, &c. 


That rules are in conformity 
with law, and that society is 
established, and entitled to 
privileges and subject to 
provisions of Act, and whe- 
ther or not rates are stated 
to be prepared by an ac- 
tuary. 

INONC \csdeieaveeseen? 


Kept by registrar s.cs-.sste<e% 


That the society is entitled 
to privileges and subject to 
the provisions of Acts. 


To certify alterations ; to re- 
quire and enforce returns; 
to transfer stock; to record 
trustees and place of meet- 
ing; to prosecute for mis- 
appropriation of funds ; to 
restrain change of name; 
to dissolve an insolvent 
society; to advertise a vo- 
luntary dissolution. 


Provident, 
Benevolent, and 
Charitable Societies. 


18 &19 Vict.,c. 63., 8.11. 


Dh sancatreucicesess Beaiees dcdl (2) edsndewscuseecenees sees ee 

DG INGTIE, <)..estaeeiosiestere ne Hither i x.csgsecemessrect cose 

3 members andthe|7 members and _ the 
secretary. secretary. 


Provision for trus- 

tees, treasurer, 
audit, and dis- 
putes. 


Ascertain thatthey 
are not repug- 
nant to law. 


eoesceceaoreerece 


That rules are not 
repugnant to 
law. 


INORC ods cceee 


¥ 


Kept by registrar 


That certain sec- 
tions of Actapply 
to the society. 


To certify altera- 
tions; to record 
trustees. 


* The practice under all the statutes (except the Trade Unions Act) is for a draft copy, 





Industrial and 
Provident Societies. 


30 and 31 Vict., cap. 117. 





Those required by sche- 
dule to Act. 


Same as Friendly 
cieties. 


(1) That society is re- | 


gistered; (2) that rules 
are in conformity with 


law, and that society | 
is established, and en- | 
titled to privileges and | 
subject to provisions | 


of Act. 


UNION Scages Pe | 


Kept by registrar .......0} 


That the society be- 
comes a _ corporate 
body, and the provi- 


sions of the Acts apply | 


Ome 


To certify alterations; | 
to require and enforce | 
returns and call for} 
evidence; to restrain | 
change of name; to] 
record place of meet- | 


ing, and proceedings 
in winding up. 


either manuscript or printer” 
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veral Acts of Parliament which impose that Duty upon the Registrar and Barrister. 


Trade Unions, 


and 35 Vict., cap. 31. | 26 and 27 Vict., cap. 87. 


ee ey 


@eeececce 


hose required by 
schedule to Act. 


Db application for 
egistry in the 
rescribed form. 


scertain that the 
egulations are 
omplied with, 
nd the required 
rovisions con- 
ained in the 
ules. 


PO SHE TOS OF OeCLO ELE OER OO8 


Hither 








at trade union 
3 registered. 


to be paid by 
2eistrar into 
xchequer. 

pt by registrar. 


at the provi- 


ons of Act apply 
) the trade 
nion. 


certify altera- 
ons; to require 
id enforce re- 
rns; to record 

ce of meeting. 


Savings Banks. 





Those required by 


sec. 6 of Act. 


Ascertain whether 


they are in con- 
formity to law, 
&e. 


COP Oo OOO DLO Ooo ELE DEO Oe 


That rules are in 


conformity to law 
and with provi- 
sions of Act. 


One guinea, to be 
paid to barrister. 


Sent to National 


Debt 
sioners. 


Commis- 


That the provi- 


sionsof Act apply 
to the savings 
bank. 


To certify altera- 


tions; to settle 
disputes; to au- 
thorise payments 
in certain cases. 





Coe ereerscerecrosreccc oes 


Coe ereereeee 


Building Societies. 


37 and 38 Vict., cap. 42. 





Printed 


secretary. 


Those required by 


37 & 38 Vict., cap. 
42, sec. 16. 


An application for 
registry in the 
prescribed form 
[anda declaration, 
if the society be 
an existing one |. 

Ascertain whether 
they contain the 
required _ provi- 
sions, and are in 
conformity with 
the Act. 


That society is in- 


corporated under 
et, 


li. to be paid by 
registrar into Ex- 
chequer. 

Kept by registrar. 


That the provisions 
of the Act apply 
to the society. 


To certify altera- 
tions; to require 
and enforce re- 
turns; to transfer 
stock; to register 
change of name; 
to register disso- 
lution; to deter- 
mine disputes, if 
required. 

[ The registrar has 
other functions in 
respect to societies 
certified under 6 & 
7 Wm. 4. c. 32,and 
their incorpora- 
tion. | 





ar 


3 members and the 


@reeeeresven @eeeeecvrerecce 


Loan Societies. 


3 and 4 Vict., c. 110. 


secretary. 


Those required by 
ss. 22 and 23 of 


Act. 


Ascertain whether 
they will carry 
out the intention 
of the framers, 
and are in con- 


formity to law. 


eee ee ee i ee id 


That rules are in 
conformity tolaw 
and with provi- 


sions of Act, 


One guinea, to be 
paid to barrister. 


One sent to clerk 
of peace, the other 
kept by barrister. 
That the provi- 
sions of Act apply 


to the society. 


To certify altera- 


tions; to require 
and enforce re- 
turns. 





eee ee iy 


Hither 


ee eee OOBeceecre 


3 members and the 


Scientific and 
Literary Societies. 


6 and 7 Vict., cap. 36. 
3 





Hither. 

The president, 3 of 
the council, and the 
secretary. 

A rule prohibiting 
division of money 


among the mem- 
bers. 
Ascertain whether 


the society is one 
entitled tothe bene- 
fits of the Act. 


1 


That society is en- 
titled to benefits of 
Act. 


One guinea, to be 
paid to barrister. 


One sent to clerk of 
peace, the other 
kept by barrister. 

That the society is 
exempt from local 
rates in respect of 
any building occu- 
pied exclusively for 
its purposes. 

To certify alterations 
affecting property 
or constitution of 
society. 


to be submitted in the first instance for examination before the fair signed copies are sent for certificate. 
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TaB.e IT].—/riendly Societies, 1873. 
1 2 3 4, 5 6 a 8 9 10 
Societies 
ata Class 1. | Classes 
d ar N ber = 
Toh then se ; — 2to8. | Class 9. |Class 10. Class 1. Amount Number 
y Eicieg sx Returns | Branches ae aes ra ae OMS . 
Counties. Existence | po. of Benefit | Burial | Annuity Societies} where Members, 
slag peed: Affiliated | Societies | Societies} Societies a S Stated. — : 
were Orders. | Generally. os, ies 
Required. 
ENGLAND. £ 
ISCAS achicscactanceteess 225 114 56 53 4 — 3 55,912 9,926 
NBOUES sicquencserocansees TAL 86 43 ae — — — B55 23 8,896 
| AG 4 mastic ower 186 92 41 51 o ae 2 70,052 9,261 
Camprid CE seco. 199 110] 64 46 ae = —- 58,208 | 11,3807 
Cheshire ..sccs.scsuecc 674: 399| 3802 59 26 — 14, 258,250 92,036 
Cornwall ..c.c.c.c.c0ss6 232 101 55 45 ae — 1 95,090 10,546 
Cumberland ........ 152 89 7A 9 6 — — 58,672, 12,898 
MCR DS sai dotvccchon 602 3631. 259 46 7 — 21 190,436 38,181 
VOW 28) 04 -eandae: 501 oe on ae 04 109 6 8 15 413,182 33,139 
DDOEbeu. As. fsa: seatcsecs 192 85 49 36 ~~ — == 61,426 10,685 
DORR AMY Gsedeozazaecoa! 789 476} 392 BB 4, —- 27 156,771 47,730 
WD SOM ose edo sianctans 464: iia abel O74 68 1 — 1 259,047 30,696 
Gloucester ............ 576 256} 142 108 — a 5 145,864 | 26,732 
LEE i: Nee ae ener or 4.22 241| 168 65 5 = 3 179,813 39,586 
HherelOrd:.5<3.s<0i.deees4 72 34 hy 10 — a 2 32,313 3,423 
GUE St es ccuee aeacuenseenee 210 85 37 46 — — 2 {30552 11,903 
EWAN GS te Soecevececnsmson, 95 38 18 20 = = aan 24,040 3,444: 
HSMN < oh ace ducer tenders? 616 394| 273 101 18 — 2 277,854 | 40,169 
Ihancaster ... ccs: 2,790 1,655 | 1,000 539 87 = 29 1,383,466 | 485,344 
Leicester ..............+ 501 230): 177 78 3 a 22 131,936 21,489 
ean Clie fn... toons 439 268) 202 60 5 rk 1 139,486 | 26,216 
Middlesex ........... 1,345 858| 550 294 11 — 3 11,011,376 | 151,095 
Monmouth ............ 554 ZEON 167 39 3 — 8 83,184 17,055 
Noro ot 584 | 258] 159 Se ao Pe 1 | 193,952 | 26,296: 
Northampton ...... 365 220 14, 98 117 1 a= A 126,747 | 19,072 
Northumberland 4.09 255) 5199 44 4 oF 8 107,177 23,636 
Nottingham ........ 373 192} 1380 53 — = 9 75,062 19,192 
Orford hee cates 183 97| 26 7 — — —— 42,374 6,931 | 
Matland 42.2384 32 r7 9 8 —_ — oo 9,820 1,354 
SAO ersed-ssas tereceet 297 185) 138 45 ~— = 2 170,886 21,420 
SOMELSEE..f.iisrsreocess 467 150 84 62 = — A 115,882 138,099 
PU BEMLOUG . .soccuceibaswacs 578 483| 349 116 8 — 10 281,378 86,409 
SEONG? liesedecsascticas 465 174| 106 67 1 — — 166,248 21,728 
PUM OV hoc oniosesnivens 709 435) BL7 108 5 — 5 248,685 51,240 
PS UISBOK sen cidconmcetecenees 319 208] 151 RS 2 eer ae 176,337 23,583 | 
Warwick......... eta 585 269| 159 96 3 — cin 346,662 77,311) 
Westmoreland 4A 31 29 2 Tae — a 31,466 3,957 
Wilds es coeee | 168 88) 51 Ti ne ee eee 
Worcester .ccacns. 438 208 | 126 74 — = 8 121,467 20,668 
EGO eames ay oe, 1,722 1,070| 847 191 15 — 17 426,333 | 182,088 
Totalc er 19,745 |11,007/7,288 | 3,240 | 231 8 | 240 |8,263,254 {1,707,599 
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TABLE IIl.— Friendly Societies, 1873—-Contd. 











1 Q 
Societies 
appearing 
on the 
Register as 
: 5 In 
Counties. Existence 
from which 
Returns 
were 
Required. 
WALES 
EE 19 
re 133 
ae 75 
armarthen _........ 171 
Be@arvon ............ 54 
a ee 126 
Ane 115 
lamorgan ............ LOTT 
Meroneth ............ 39 
ontgomery ........ 48 
MEDYOke ............. 44, 
re ae 13 
otal ~~... 1,914 
a 19,745 
ER tee 1,914 


) 


» Yeceived 


Total liabilities 


» assets 





and Similar Institutions. 


























3 4 5 8 10 
Class 1, Classes 
Number : : 
ie = 2to 8. | Class 9. [Class 10, roe Jinn seas 
Branches — — — 
Returns vad of Funds, 
Be. of Benefit | Burial Annuity cht where heey 
: Affiliated | Societies | Societies! Societies Wee 
ceived. Stated. 
Orders. | Generally. aes Btared. 
£ Tees 
6 2 ai PEnes ay Wie ew. 176 
45 28 15 1 — 1 16,900 2,281 
18 6 10 — — 2 4,702 1,648 
102 55 45 if — ie | 42,924 9,018 
29 9 20 — — — 15,578 2,802 
49 25 ZT = — 3 26,168 5,638 
61 41 15 2 — 3 215767 5,026 
514| 400 103 2 — 9 177,883 41,557 
34 20 1Z = — 2 8,503 4,114, 
26 13 12 = — i 245524 3,133 
26 13 13 — — Se: 14,160 2,593 
9 3 6 —~ —-- 12,070 1,706 
919] 615 276 6 — 22 269.291 79,692 
11,007 | 7,288 2220 231 8 240 |8,263,254 |1,707,599 
919| 615 276 6 — 22 367,271 79,692 
11,926 | 7,903 3,516 237 8 262 |8,630,525 /|1,787,291 








Number of societies making returns 
members 
Increase of members in the year 


Amount of share capital (paid-up) 

Increase of share capital in the year 
Amount of loan capital 
Increase of loan capital in the year 
Cash paid for goods during the year................ 


Average stock in trade 
Expenses of management (including interest) 


Value of buildings, fixtures, and land 
Capital invested with other societies and 

companies............. 
Disposable net profit of the year 





9) 


Cee ereeeees 


CO Pere rreccceccerccseesesccecses 


Se iris 


ery 


PO Preece ec rserecceresevccsccsenes 


COR OCC COTO OUONCOOOOOU OOOOH HAHOODUGOMAG 


QOCTD SUC OOOCIOU OOO GOO OOOUUUGINUNONOONE 


W\4'0 016146 0)e\01wi 8:6 e.016141¢ 1010/4916 @10\0/6,0.010'¢ 610 6)blb10.6.0 


Poem reer eesessereeee 

















Orem eee ee eeenne 


SOTO e rere raeseuns 











1864. 


395 
129,761 


13,958 
£ 

685,072 
122,604 
89,423 
10,893 
2,578,933 
257425957 


215,181 
8915775 


25,569 | 


+ 
a” 
































1867. 


By 
171,897 
17,827 


£ 

1,475,199 
135,907 
136,734 
15,163 
5,337,262 
6,001,153 
583,539 
283,356 
1,589,245 
1,858,616 
525,463 


494,429 
398,578 
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Taste IV.— Progress of Co-operative Societies (England and Wales). 


a re 


1873. 





790 
24.0930 
38,734 

ag 
35334,104 
496,953 
431,808 
78,873 
12,344,780 
13,651,129 
1,439,137 
693,880 
4,081,512 
45430334 
15361,197 


781,535 
958,722 
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Taste V.—Statistics of Loan Societies making Returns for 1873. 


IN URDEH OL BOCLERLOG 4 0: <.10coheaceosncopmisesnoasprovneateessodenavacdsaesss 464: 

e members _........ Uy dear neceease eee re Ee re 32,100 
Payments of members to capital in the year ............ 204,128. 
Amopnt-in borrowers’ bands ...........ccsvsspeserenesteveronste 380,643. 
Amount circulated during the year ..........0..ccseree 6 13,9631. 
Number of applications for loans during the year........ 134,700 
3 POG. \,.cn.seshenvoasts- Sadebpaedgn ee Venssabeneesercoe deter se 124,664 
Amount received for inquiry forms and interest........ 38,4591. 
EUXPOMKES OF TAMA SOMISIG..<....55.c.5cses-ossueeseessesasaanponsorconses 17,7970. 
ANGE PROBUS: isi. snctsecspssesssseaponeseagennessiveresmeoguendeessueoranmaniaca anes 17,4610. 

8,201 
Summonses issued during the yeat..........scsorvesreerssrees ; to recover 
15,8961. 

Distress WALPAN US USOUOE. sisndecccdeanscvenvsapsospuvaccsateronegeensves 1,614 
TAIMOUMESECCOVIOREE socsnscosanedeedaaa ulin oe reco Meeks eee ed 12,4972 
Costs not recovered from borrowers .........:.esesseseerees 3370. 


TaBLE VI.—Depositors in Savings Banks. 






































1865. 1873. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
I. Trustee Savings Banks— £ £ 

(a.) Individual depositors | 1,441,271 |36,090,557 | 1,417,958 | 37,636,457 

(6.), Penny, banks ©..........44 » 892 65,446 990 795952 

(c.) Charitableinstitutions 14,623 704,978 14,590 734,620 

(d.) Friendly societies _.... 135704" |- 1,884,979 11,952 2,074,060 

Gtalk Wea scccs 1,468,490 |38,745,298 | 1,445,490 | 40,525,089 
II. Direct with the National 
Debt Commissioners— 

(e.) Friendly societies........ 528 | 1,915,703 432 1,778,594 
III. Post Office Savings Banks— 

Cf) Allidenosits <....:2:....22: 611,384 | 6,526,400 | 1,556,645 | 21,167,749 














GhOtaL xa ees. cteences 2,080,402 |47,187,401 | 3,002,567 | 63,471,412 
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Discusston on Mr. Braproor’s PApsr. 


Proressor Leone Levi said he should like to ask Mr. Brabrook one 
or two questions. He found from the paper that there were 46,000 
societies registered. Of these there appeared to be 22,000 in existence, 
and of these again only 11,000 sent returns. How did it happen 
that only one-half of the societies in existence sent returns accord- 
ing to the Act of Parliament? He should like to know whether 
the present legislation on the Bill before the House introduced by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be the means of securing 
returns, and what means there were in the hands of the registrar 
for securing them. It was gratifying to find from the paper that 
about one-half (11,000) of the societies supposed to be at present 
in existence had been created within the last ten years, representing 
at least 7,000,000/. of capital, taking them at 7ool. each. There 
also appeared to be the large increase of 2,000,000/. in the capital 
of co-operative societies within the last eight or nine years, 
and 16,000,000/. in the capital of the savings banks, making 
together about 25,000,000/. increase in the capital representing the 
savings of the people within the last ten years. This amount 
comprised the savings of the middle classes as well as the working 
classes. He thought that the savings ought to be considerably 
greater considering the great increase in wages; but still, the fact 
as it stood was very gratifying. He would lke also to ask what 
classification was proposed to be made as regards the various 
societies which, he apprehended, were now grouped roughly together. 
If actuarial tables had to be constructed in a scientific manner for 
the contingencies of life and death, he apprehended a much greater 
subdivision of societies would be required than had at present been 
made, and he did not know whether the new Bill provided for this. 
The new Bill was important in so far that 1t provided that the 
Government should, in a measure, be responsible for the solvency of 
these societies—at all events that the Government had seen to them 
and had taken proper steps to assure themselves that such societies 
were established on a proper and safe footing. But he would 
ask, how far was it the province of Government to do so, and 
would it accomplish its object? The Bill seemed rather mixed, 
because, whilst it called upon societies to provide their own actuaries 
and their own auditors, it also left power to the Government in 
certain cases to appoint auditors and to appoint an actuary. As far 
as he could see, the Bill was neither one thing nor another. It did 
not go as far as to satisfy the public that the Government had taken 
cognizance of the real condition of these societies—and if it 
attempted so much he did not think it would sueceed-—and yet it 
provided means which might give rise to the opinion that Govern- 
ment had taken cognizance of them, and thus create an amount of 
confidence that ought not to exist. He was very glad that the 
paper had been brought before the society by Mr. Brabrook, in 
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whom both legal and statistical knowledge were combined. The 
paper was at the present time exceedingly opportune and welcome. 


Dr. Farr said he would like to ask the author if he had anything 
to say in reference to the interest paid on the two classes of savings 
banks. He observed that the trustee savings banks had 40,400,000/. 
of deposits, and that the post office savings banks had 21,000,000/. 
If it was understood that the rate of interest differed in those two 
classes of banks, it would be exceedingly interesting if the author 
could say what the rate of interest is, and whether the Government 
are gainers or losers by having to do with these savings banks. 


Mr. Braprook said, with respect to the point raised by Professor 
Levi, that there was great difficulty under the present law in 
enforcing returns. Some years ago a number of summonses were 
taken out against societies which did not make returns, and 
penalties were enforced; but as the summonses had all to be taken 
out at Westminster, the number of the societies which could be 
reached within convenient distance of the Westminster Police Court 
was so small that to persevere in that course for years would 
be to harass the same societies. The Bill contained provisions for a 
more effectual method of enforcing returns, and it also contained a 
classification for legal purposes. For instance, societies having 
collectors were distinguished from societies having branches, and 
there were several other methods of classification. He understood 
Professor Levi to refer to classification for actuarial purposes, but 
that was a matter which seemed to him would arise on the carrying 
out of the measure in collecting the statistics which it contemplated. 
With regard to the question of interest on deposits in savings 
banks, the National Debt Commissioners allowed to the managers 
of the trustee savings banks interest at the rate of 3; per cent., out 
of which the trustees were required to spend 6s. 8d., or more, and 
might give the whole of the remainder, if they thought fit, to the 
depositors. They gave rates of interest varying from 2% to 3 per 
cent., and that no doubt was an attraction to depositors over the 
2% per cent. given by the post office. This was shown by the fact 
that the trustee savings banks had 40,000,000/. of deposits, while 
the post office had not reached more than 21,000,cool. With regard 
to the difference of cost to the nation, that depended on the expenses 
of the post office savings banks. The Government paid 25 and paid 
the expenses of the banks; while the trustee savings banks received 
34 per cent. and paid their own expenses. 


Mr. Lumuzy, Q.C., asked what security there was for the 
accuracy of the returns. There seemed to him to be considerable 
difficulty about that matter, and unless the persons giving false 
returns could be prosecuted, he was afraid that not much faith could 
be placed in them. 


Mr. T. Y. Srracuan thought that the Government had assumed 
a difficult task in undertaking the management of these large 
societies. He submitted that a very large and important question 
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had been opened up by Professor Levi, when he suggested that the 
Government were not only to be responsible for what societies had 
done in the past, but that they were to undertake some means of 
proving the solvency of societies in the future by publishing tables, 
which, if sovieties adopted, they might assume they would be solvent, 
but which, unless they were very extensive, could not be applicable 
to every society. It was a serious question, that if societies did 
certain things and obtained an wmprimatur of some sort, that there- 
fore they were to be considered safe, and that people being under 
the belief that the Government certified to their solvency would 
be induced to join them. He thought the loss would be greater 
than under the old system. It seemed to him that, touching that 
question, that was, perhaps, the best reason why the Bill should 
have contained a clause (which, he believed, had been struck out) 
against the insurance of infants. Infant mortality was so great, 
that tables necessary to provide for the insurance of infants would 
be so high that it would be practically inoperative, and that alone 
would have been a strong reason for adhering to the clause which 
excluded infant insurance from the Bill. It had been fairly shown 
by the paper how most of the old societies were being merged 
into the affiliated orders, and he thought, from long experience, 
that if those affilated orders could have their interests promoted, 
they would be the best form of benefit society that could be had. 
The difficulty with small societies was, that they were managed by 
two or three working men, who were, no doubt, honest in their 
intentions, but were incapable of making the returns the society 

required to be made, and were incapable of judging whether the 
society was so conducted as to be safe and to provide the benefits 
intended to be provided by the rules. The consequence was, that 
there was a failure of the societies, and an unjust outcry against 
the law itself, because all that the law could do, was to say that 
societies as such should have the right to sue and be sued, and 
should have some sort of existence recognised in law. Registration 

giving them that advantage would be of some value, but if regis- 

tration was supposed to carry with it to the vulgar mind the idea of 
solvency or sufficiency, then great caution should be exercised in 

deciding whether it was practicable or possible. 


Mr. Peacock said he thought that building societies generally 
looked with a considerable amount of respect on their trustees, and 
they believed, whether rightly or wrongly he did not wish to discuss, 
that so long as they had trustees, those trustees would protect the 
interests of the members. In consequence of that belief, many 
societies had nob enrolled themselves under the Act of 1874. Tf 
that was the feeling with regard to building societies, he believed it 
existed to a very much greater extent with regard to friendly 
societies. He thought it was a matter worthy of consideration, and 
he was sure that the only thing to disabuse the mind of the public 
upon that question would be the reading and publication of such 
papers as the one that had been read by Mr. Brabrook. 


Mr. Hypn Ciarke said that the anomaly pointed out by 
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Mr. Brabrook in our legislation seemed to be one deserving of con- 
sideration for the purpose of unification. The incorporation of what 
might be called benefit societies was certainly an old principle, 
because it was one which at an early period was considered useful 
and was applied to the trade guilds of the country at large. It was 
certainly, at the present day, available under many circumstances. 

In the Joint Stock Companies’ Act, there seemed to be an approxi- 
mation in one sense, to the principle referred to by Mr. Brabrook and 
Mr. Peacock. He meant that part of the Act which enabled the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade to grant a licence for the purpose 
of incorporation of societies which were not intended for personal 
profit, but had for their object the benefiting of trade, religion, 
charity, learning, and other useful purposes. It was very much to 
be regretted, that that very liberal measure of incorporation provided 
by the Government had been turned to very little account. He 
believed, however, that those who had taken the most advantage of 
it, were in the best position to know its value. Hereferred to that 
branch of the legal profession which included the solicitors. Most 
of the local law societies had, so far as he knew, incorporated under 
that provision. The public generally were not aware of its true 
bearing. As it was included in the Joint Stock Companies’ Act, 
and as it was really necessary in the first instance, that a memo- 
randum of association should be sent in under the Joint Stock Com- 
panies’ Act, the public were not aware that a learned society like 
the ‘ Statistical,’ could really have the benefits of mcorporation on 
a very moderate scale. Mr. Brabrook had lately applied that 
principle of incorporation in the case of a very useful society. He 
thought the society was indebted to Mr. Peacock for calling atten- 
tion to such a practical point as that of institutions formed by the 
working classes attaching considerable importance to their having 
trustees, although unfortunately, in many cases, he apprehended, 
many of these societies had no trust deeds at all. Mr. Brabrook 
had called attention to the very large amount of deposits now made 
in savings banks. The sum of 6,000,000l. in post office savings banks 
was certainly not contemplated when encouragement was given for 
their formation, and when it was considered how those contributions 
of the working classes and the lower and middle classes had become 
of importance under the direction of the Chancellor of Exchequer, 
and that they tended in a considerable degree to steady the opera- 
tions of the public stock markets, they were well worthy of con- 
sideration; and their influence as well as that of the measure lately 
brought in by Sir Stafford Northcote to provide a sinking fund, 
would, it was to be hoped, give a degree of stability to our funded 
system which, he was sorry to say, it had hitherto to some extent 
been deprived of. While nearly every country in the world, and 
a great many of our own municipalities had found it right and 
desirable to make a provision for the liquidation of their debt, this 
country had for some time stood alone in resisting any formal 
measure to that effect. The casual application of balances was 
certainly not a measure which did honour to the finance or organisa- 
tion of the country. He had taken the liberty of calling attention 
to some of these points, but Mr. Brabrook’s paper contained many 
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more which illustrated the general connection of the interests of all 
classes of society, and the way in which careful legislation might 
bind together the various members of the community. 


Mr. Luptow (Registrar of Friendly Societies) said that the paper 
might be considered to a great extent as an elegy, couched in very 
affectionate terms, upon a departed Bill. The first Bill of last session 
on friendly societies had departed, and was not likely to be revived 
again this year. Nevertheless he beleved that it contained a 
principle, not perhaps expressed with sufficient clearness, that of 
distinguishing between bodies of which it might be said that they 
rested in a great measure on the fact of membership on the one 
hand, and bodies which rested on the fact of capital on the other 
hand. He thought it would be found that a common tie of mem- 
bership existed between all the societies which Mr. Brabrook 
enumerated, even between those where share capital existed, such 
as the industrial and provident societies. The limit of z00l. which 
is fixed in the holding of shares rendered membership an essential 
element; there must thus be a certain number of members for 
a given amount of capital. He thought that the Companies’ Act 
machinery was very inelastic, whether it dealt with a company 
formed upon the basis of capital, or of membership. It required 
returns of the increase of capital, and increase of members in bulk ; 
whereas on the contrary, in all the different societies which were 
dealt with under the common type of friendly societies, as well as 
the Society in whose rooms he was then standing (which was really 
existing under the same principle, though perhaps not having a 
legal constitution), the capital increased or diminished in the same 
ratio as the members increased or diminished. He thought this 
would always prevent the Companies’ Act—unless it were largely 
altered—from obtaining much favour. The form of incorporation 
was one entirely unessential, as Mr. Brabrook had shown in his 
paper that two types of societies were registered at the same office 
as the friendly societies having corporate character, but they had no 
fixed amount of capital, which varied with the membership. It 
seemed to him that something different from our extremely formal 
incorporation might perhaps fulfil every purpose; namely, that 
principle which is so largely adopted upon the continent, and every- 
where indeed where the Hnglish law did not extend, ‘of giving a 
definite name—what the French call “raison sociale’ by which a 
society was recognised in law and was able to sue and be sued. It 
was very true that notwithstanding all the advantages which belong 
to a formal incorporation as compared with those which come from 
a society represented by trustees, there was a singular clinging to 
the trustee form on the part of many societies. That very day a 
building society applied at the registrar’s office for certain amend- 
ments of rules, but although the new Building Societies Act confers 
the privilege of incorporation, it insisted in keeping its property in 
the names of trustees. Whilst the meeting would recognise the 
wide scope of Mr. Brabrook’s paper, it was nevertheless quite 
evident to him (the speaker) that the current of thought on the 
part of those present had been all in one direction, that of the 
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friendly society. Mr. Levi had made an objection to the Friendly 
Societies Bill that it was neither one thing nor the other; but a 
body of some 4,000,000 of men had to be dealt with. They had 
been offered the option of incorporation last year, but they had not 
availed themselves of it, and that privilege had to be taken from 
them. The bulk of those societies thus remained under the old 
trustee principle. They were so large and so numerous and they 
had done so great a work, that they were entitled to a consideration, 
and even to a humouring which might be inconsistent with strict 
science, but which, nevertheless, was practically necessary. Of the 
Bill now before Parliament he would say that although it did not 

settle anything, it would lay the groundwork of a new and more 

effective system which, with time and patience, might very exten- 

sively improve the condition of these societies. The fact that only 

half of the existing societies had sent in returns, showed how much 

yet remained to be done. Unless societies were compelled, year by 

year, to forward their returns, it would be quite idle to make pro- 

vision for actuarial valuations and a number of things which were 

right in themselves, but must come in their proper order. The Bill 

required valuation, but allowed the societies to select their own 

valuers, and this was found fault with; but how was it possible to 

compel 21,000 societies all at once to submit to Government valua- 

tion when they were not compelled to do anything of the kind 

before? The step with regard to compulsory valuation—which he 

thought would be efficiently taken if the Bill passed—had been 

enormously smoothed by the proceedings taken by one of those 

societies on its own behalf. The moment the Manchester Unity, at 

its own cost, submitted to a valuation of all its branches, compulsory 

valuation became possible. But the very fact that the Manchester 

Unity voluntarily submitted to a valuation enabled all other societies 

to say, ‘Do not force your Government valuer upon us; wait and 

see if we do not value ourselves.’’ It appeared to him that until a 

fair opportunity had been given to societies to do as the Manchester . 
Unity had done, Government valuation should not be forced upon 

them; if it was attempted, he did not think the attempt would suc- 

ceed. The Bill simply was designed to drive in the small end of a 

few wedges which might, ultimately, split large trees. His belief 

was that in the course of the next four or five years a large number 

of societies would value themselves with tolerable efficiency, that a 

very large number of them would audit their accounts with increas- 

ing efficiency, and that at the end of that period a great improvement 

would have taken place in the condition of these societies, and an 

opening be made for still further improvement. Although the Bill 

was little more than initiative, it was the beginning of a new and 

valuable system. 


Mr. Hype Crarke explained that he did not refer to that portion 
of the Joint Stock Companies’ Act as in any degree a means of 
incorporating friendly societies, but simply as an example that the 
Legislature had already extended the principles of incorporation in 
that direction, and recognised them as likewise under the Friendly 
Societies’ Act. He also referred to it as an example of the recog- 
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nition of membership. It might further be observed that that 
portion of the Joint Stock Companies’ Act did not require cumbrous 
returns of members, but was exceedingly simple in its working. 
He should like to ask Mr. Brabrook whether he could give the 
society any information as to the facilities afforded for incorporation 
in the State of New York, and in other countries in which a system 
of English law prevails. 


Mr. F. Saunvers said he should like to ask the author if any 
return had been made or kept by the} registrar of those registered 
companies, which had either partially or wholly failed to meet their 
engagements to their members. He thought such a return would 


be useful, especially if it gave the details and the proper reason for 
the default. 


Dr. Farr said the Society was greatly indebted to Mr. Brabrook 
for having brought in such a succinct form so many valuable facts 
before it respecting friendly and other societies. He (Dr. Farr) 
thought that perhaps considerable blame attached, not to the re- 
gistrar, but to the country for demanding returns from so many 
societies for a number of years, and making no use whatever of 
them. As he understood it, under the new Act there would be a 
provision whereby Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Brabrook, and their colleagues 
would be able to analyse the returns as they were sent in. The 
office with which he was connected generally succeeded in getting 
whatever returns were wanted. A complete list of all the officers 
exists, and dates are fixed beforehand on which every return has to 
be sent in; if the return does not arrive on the day, a circular is at 
once dispatched; if necessary, a second circular goes out on a 
settled subsequent date; and, finally, if the return does not come in, 
the Registrar-General himself writes in such terms as circumstances 
require. In this way the registration returns are got in every 
quarter from 2,194 registrars, in time to be analysed and published 
a month after they are due. The marriage returns are got in 
quarterly from 13,618 churches and chapels. At the census the 
householders’ schedules were collected one day from 5,049,016 
families. The first step is to get a complete list of the friendly 
societies; and this, I imagine, could be done through the officers of 
the Inland Revenue. Some such system as I have sketched should 
be adopted by Mr. Brabrook; and from the (Dr. Farr’s) published 
experience of the Odd Fellows, of which body he was a member, he 
should say the returns would be of the greatest interest, not only 
financially, but as tending to improve the health of the country, 
and the condition of the working classes. Of course, the mortality 
in one class of workmen was greater than that in another, and 
different tables might be required for each, but there would be no 
difficulty im deciding what class of tables each society should 
employ. The Government should get the facts from the societies 
and publish general deductions, but he contended they should not 
attempt to audit their accounts. He had looked into the question 
of the insurance of infants, but he saw no statistical evidence to 
_ show that childrens’ lives had been insured with a view of sacrificing 
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them in order to get money from the societies. A few instances 
may have occurred, but that was not the general practice. He was, 
however, entirely against the insurance of children, because parents 
ought not to think of the death of their children as soon as they were 
born. The notion should be that children would live, and as a 
general rule they did live. 


Mr. Brasroox, in reply to the various questions put, said that 
societies were authorised under the present Act to forward their 
annual report, which the registrars were bound to accept, howeyer 
meagre or inaccurate it might be, and therefore to that extent 
many of the returns were untrustworthy. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Bill proposed that they should send their returns in a 
form which would be prescribed. The tendency of the Bill was to 
give information that would remove all errors in regard to societies 
by making popular and widespread the most accurate statistics that 
were obtainable. He was afraid he could not afford Mr. Hyde 
Clarke the information he desired about the State of New York, as 
he was not familiar with the practice there; but he agreed with the 
views expressed by Mr. Ludlow that the continental system of 
having a less formal kind of incorporation would be preferable to 
the system now adopted in Hngland. Under the present law, if a 
society was supposed to be insolvent, application might be made to 
the registrar to inquire into its affairs and the state of its funds. 
Local registration was so much opposed by the societies that the 
portion of the Bill which provided for it had to be withdrawn ; and, 
as it now appeared, there was nothing but central registration. A 
gentleman from a county in Wales called upon him and stated that 
he and a committee of gentlemen in the neighbourhood had been 
investigating the condition of all the societies in the county, and 
showed him a great quantity of statistics, which he said he was 
satisfied in his own mind represented every existing registered 
society. That was an illustration of how much might be done by 
local assistants, and how hopeless it was to do much without them. 
If either by voluntary assistants or by Government assistants work- 
ing in the locality returns could be had from all parts, no doubt a 
valuable body of information would be obtained. 
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The Progress of Our Fortran Traps, Imports and Exports, 


during the Past Twenty Years. By Stupuen Bourne, F.8.S8. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, 18th May, 1875. ] 


THERE are two purposes for which statisticians exist; two objects to 
be kept steadily in view by every collector of statistical information. 
The first is that of carefully gathering together facts and figures on 
every subject “calculated to illustrate the position and prospects of 
‘society,’ and so storing them up as to be accessible to all who may 
need the information they afford. The second, that of from time to 
time selecting from the stores so accumulated such particulars as 
should command attention, whether from their intrinsic importance 
or their relation to the subjects occupying the thoughts of those who 
may not have time or opportunity for the task of personal research 
—thus giving a present value to past labour, and in effect materially 
influencing the course of human thought and action in all that 
relates to the property of the nation or the welfare of its members. 
It is the latter of these purposes which is attempted to be served by 
the present paper. 

There can be little question as to the importance of the subject 
or the interest which is taken in it, by those who are inhabitants of 
a country so essentially dependent for its prosperity upon the 
continued progress of the trade and manufactures to which it owes 
its present greatness; and a belief that some light may be thrown 
upon our present condition and our future advancement, by a careful 
consideration of the history of the past, must be the excuse, if such 
be needed, for this endeavour to place its more prominent features 
before the Fellows of this Society. : 

In thus tracing back for some years the course which our 
foreign and colonial commerce has taken, recourse has been had to 
the ‘successive volumes of the ‘Annual Statement of Trade and 
“Navigation” issued by the Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade, from 1833 to 1870, and since then by the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Customs, also for the figures relating to 1874: (since the 
Annual Statement is not yet published) to the Monthly Account 
prepared in the latter office. The whole of the figures used are taken 
from these publications, and therefore rest upon official authority, 
although for their collection into the tables appended to this paper 
and the calculations or conclusions founded upon them, the writer is 
individually responsible. The period of twenty years has been 
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chosen not alone as a convenient one for which to exhibit the 
comparative results of our trading operations, but likewise from the 
circumstance that in that year a change took place in the method 
by which the import values and those for the exports of foreign 
goods were ascertained, which renders any accurate comparison 
with former years quite impossible. Prior to that year the values 
given were “official ;” since that time “real ;” “computed” up to 
and including 1870, and then ‘‘ declared.” By “ official” is meant 
a calculation from the quantities “according to rates of value fixed 
‘““so long back as 1694.”* By ‘computed real” is to be understood 
the average market value, “including all the charges of freight and 
“landing, but exclusive of duties.’+ The “declared” values should 
represent “the actual value of the goods at the time of importa- 
“tion,” derived from a declaration required from the importers on 
the first entries passed by them for their goods. The “ computed ” 
and “ declared’’ values should in the aggregate be alike, and may 
therefore be fairly compared with each other. Not so, however, 
with the “ official,” as was shown by a comparison of the two for 
the year 1854, in which they were prepared upon both systems, 
weer 





£ 
The old official value of imports amounted to§ ........ 724,338,478 
New computed real yeldes 0 vcas. criscsassi sete accaseou ease 152,591,813 
Showing an excess of real value of 22% per cent.= 28,253,335 





At the same time the exports of foreign and colonial produce were— 


£ 
Old: omieralwwal we gespeecs eraprssiee sdonbegh isd eres ae se eset sane 29,821,656 
INte rial Cau iied HBL es 8c cure sh, Se tasetea halt ure oats ect Manse Sete aie 18,648,978 
The old value being in excess 38 per cent. = 11,172,678 





Two or three instances, taken from the same source, will still 
further illustrate the fallacy of this system, and show the impossi- 
bility of comparing the results attained under it with those under the 
present plan :— 











1854. New Real Value. Old Official Value. 
£ £ 
WiOOd Sores owes 11,064,094 1,812,690 
Corning ast ee 21,760,283 10,138,778 
Cotton, raw ....... 20,175,305 28,656,756 
A Sea cs ee Bs ones 55540,735 8,579,203 





* <« Preface to Annual Statement,” 1854. + Roid, 
t “Monthly Account of Trade and Navigation,” July, 1871. 
§ “Annual Statement for 1854,” 
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These examples are worthy of note, because it so often happens 
that ignorance of the change of system leads to the quotation of 
figures for values prior to 1854, as if they were of equal worth to 
those from that date forward. The same difficulty does not exist 
with regard to the export of British goods, the declared value for 
them having been adopted as far back as 1798. 

Being thus restricted in the date to which we can go back 
for import values, the series commence with 1854. Another year 
would have been more satisfactory, since the Russian war, which 
then broke out, may be deemed to have affected the trade of that 
and the following year; but not to so great an extent, however, 
as might be supposed, as will appear from the official values of it 
and the few preceding years wherein there is much the same 
sequence, as is manifested by the real values of Table I (Appendix) 
for succeeding years. 

















Imports. British Exports. 
£ £ 
care 105,884,263 63,596,025 
ZO MR eerie: 100,469,067 71,367,885 
eh DAs eaten 110,484,997 74,448,722 
Le ae te 109,331,158 78,076,854 
sche ar eae cscasaes 123,099,313 98,933,781 
15, nt ree 124,338,478 97,184,726 





There are two aspects in which the commerce of the kingdom 
may be viewed: the one embracing all goods imported and exported, 
including those brought to it for a market and again carried abroad ; 
the other excluding these and showing only the foreign and colonial 
goods retained, and the British goods exported. The first may be 
deemed the merchants’ view, since to him it matters not whether 
the goods he sells are for home or foreign use, of home or foreign 
production. The latter, however, is the more important view to 
the political economist, since the general condition of the country 
is evidenced and influenced by its ability on the one hand to pay 
for the goods it consumes, and on the other, by its power to produce 
and sell the articles on which the employment of so large a portion 
of its population depends. 

The several tables which will be found in the Appendix have 
been drawn out with the design of clearly showing :— 

lst. The gradual yearly progress of our commerce under the 
three heads of original imports, re-exports, and retentions for home 
consumption or manufacture, with the percentage of increase or 
decrease in each year upon its immediate predecessor and upon the 
first year of the series, 1854. Also, in like manner, the total 
exports, divided into those of foreign or colonial origin, and those 
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of home produce or manufacture; but it must be borne in mind 
that the exports of foreign and colonial articles thus shown are only 
those which leave our hands in an unaltered condition, for if subject 
to any manufacturing process or change of character, they become 
classified as of British manufacture and are included as such in the 
columns devoted to that class. 

2nd. The proportion of trade carried on both inwards and 
outwards with the principal countries of whom we are customers 
and to whose markets we send our productions. ‘These figures 
on account of the space which would be occupied by a statement of 
each year’s traffic are only shown for every fifth year, and the 
percentage of increase as before upon the figures of 1854. <A very 
imperfect idea, however, will be given of the extent to which we 
trade with many countries, from the indirect routes by which much 
of the transport is effected, and the varying channels through 
which this takes place. With some countries there is little but. 
direct trade. Russia, for instance, neither receives nor sends us 
much but in vessels from or to her own ports and ours; but 
Germany obtains a large portion of her supphes—and forwards hers 
to us—through the ports of Holland, and even by railway through 
France. The goods which in ordinary seasons are shipped from 
Hamburg, when that port is closed by the ice, come to us vid 
Altona, and then get credited to Denmark. A line of steamers in 
connection with the French steamers to the Hast, periodically takes 
large cargoes to Marseilles, for transmission to China, Hong Kong, 
Japan, and other places; and on their return voyages they bring 
back cargoes from those countries transhipped at the French port. 
Before the Suez Canal was made, the ships of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company which now go through the canal cleared out in 
this country for Egypt, to which country the goods they carried 
were deemed to. be exported; and in lke manner goods brought 
through the Red Sea and overland to Alexandria, were treated as 
imports from that place. The same thing happens in the winter 
season with goods to and from Canada vid Portland in the United 
States. This evil is, as stated in the “ Monthly Return ”’ for January 
of the present year, in process of correction, and so far as the ulti- 
mate destination is known, the exports are now credited to the 
countries to which they properly belong. Too much reliance must 
not, therefore, be placed on the relative extent of our trade with 
the various countries specified in the tables, since for this reason 
- there is in many cases much intermingling of one with the other. 
Neither is it always right to judge of the growth or decline from 
year to year of the trade with any particular country, since with 
the starting of new lines of communication material changes in this 
respect, may and do arise. 
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3rd, The principal articles of which our imports and exports 
consist are separated for each fifth year in the same manner as the 
countries are. 

In all these tables we are dealing with the values—necessarily so 
for the first and second purposes; since the totals can only be obtained 
by reducing the denominations of weight, measure, &c., in which 
the goods are taken to account to the common measure of value in 
pounds sterling; and this being done for the grand total as well as 
for the amounts to and from the different countries, it is well to 
show the different articles in the same form. These sums, however, 
fail fully to show the variations from year to year, because, being 
founded upon the market prices existing at the time, which are 
constantly shifting, it is necessary to take such fluctuations into 
consideration in arriving at a correct judgment as to the real 
increase or decrease which is taking place. To assist in arriving 
at right conclusions on this point, there have been added tables, 
showing the quantities of some of the articles of greatest magnitude, 
with the percentage of increase for last year over that of the year 
with which we commence. A comparison of the rates of increase 
in the value and the quantity of each article will show whether the 
additional value is due to greater bulk or to higher price. 

It should be noticed that one portion of the goods brought to 
and taken from this country is not included in any of the tables, 
namely, those which are merely sent hither to find a vessel going to 
the place for which they are destined, and are transhipped from one 
ship to another without being landed here. A somewhat rough 
account is taken of their value (and in many cases the quantities of 
the articles). Thisis of some importance, because thus passing into 
and out of our waters they furnish employment for our ships and 
men, and its increase is an element of additional Taos enn or 
maritime prosperity. 

The whole value of these transhipments during the past twenty 
years is as follows :-— 


[000’s omitted.] 
£ £ 
L854 cesses ieee 5,046, 1G eR re. 6,470, 
LOE Fa sas thee «Mace <s 3,583; ae TWN So 421, 
"5G secsecessesseneseenes 4579) NOG L saasid isioaees 6,656, 
"BT sesesssseesseensensenes 4,508, GOS Lieseesestum ante G2 Bik, 
"OB sesssssseseeneesneenees 4,494, Sar ae Sera 8,118, 
go): rere Vessseseseens 6,645, BAO varoat tiene sk 10,941, 
“A Acflanobety Spaeunurecte 5,137) 5 IR or I VG eaters 
f(s) terete 4,420, te AN a 13,897, 
"OQ. rsereseossrsonersennees 4,714, ERT Meds Bek Rin 13,764, 
MBG e cheadben tos if s-ote 51330, 4 | not yet 
Aili riticty lassen aks POO CN eae mea published 


Before speaking of the general results, it may be expedient, to 
Q 2 
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take the several tables in which these are shown, and point out the 
nature and peculiarities of each, bearing in mind that the great 
object of this paper is to draw attention to the disparity between 
the transactions in the first and the last years of the series selected. 

In Table I we find that a total import, valued in 1854 at 
152,300,000/., had grown by 1874 to one of 370,000,000/., an 
increase of 143 per cent., or at the rate of rather more than 7 per 
cent. per annum; not, indeed, by regular advances, for there are 
many fluctuations in the rate of progress, the years of greatest 
increase being 1856, 1860, 1863-64, 1866, 1871, and 1872, those 
of retrogression being 1855, 1858, 1865, 1867, and 1874. The 
second column of the table shows the extent to which the goods 
thus imported were again taken away to other countries, the whole 
importations during the twenty-one years amounting to 5,340 
millions of pounds sterling, and the re-exportations to 860 millions, 
or about one sixth part. The increase in this branch of trade has 
been proportionally greater than that of the imports, namely, 209 
per cent., or at the rate of 105 per cent. per annum, and is some- 
what more equally distributed. The years in which it has receded 
bemg 1858, 1866-67, 1869-70, 1872-73. In 1861 and 1862 there 
were great steps upwards, and again in 1871, in which the highest 
point was attained, namely, an advance on its predecessor of 36 and 
on 1854 of 225 per cent., simce when there has been a continuous 
fall, unless the final figures of last year, which (as explained in a 
note) are not yet forthcoming, should, as there is reason to believe _ 
from those already ascertained, manifest some increase above those 
given in the monthly account. Deducting the re-exports from the 
original imports, we should arrive at the value of the goods retained 
in the country And here the increase is not so great as that of the 
first receipts, being but 134 per cent. This gives an annual rate of 
62 per cent., fluctuating from an increase in 1856 of 21°7 to a 
decrease in 1858 of 13°6 per cent. on the years immediately pre- 
ceding. Those in which the greatest rise took place were 1856, 
1860, 1864, 1866, and 1872; those of falling off 1855, 1858, 1865, 
1867, and 1874. 

Table II exhibits similar statements for the exports. The 
second column—that which shows the foreign and colonial re-exports, 
being necessarily identical with the same column in Table I. The 
total increase here has been from 116 millions in 1854 to 297 in 
1874, or 156 per cent., giving an average rate of nearly 8 per cent., 
—a more regular one than in the imports—the greatest range being 
from an increase in 1863 of 18°5 to a decrease in 1867 of 5°5 per 
cent. ‘The years of greatest increase were 1856, 1859, 1863-64, 1866, 
and 1871-72, those of decrease 1858, 1861, 1867, and 1873-74. The 
whole exports of the twenty-one years amounted to 4,300,000,000l., 
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of which 860 or about one-fifth were re-exportations, leaving 
3,400,000,000/. as British produce or manufacture. Of these latter 
the growth has been from 97,000,000/. in 1854 to 240,000,000/. in 
1874, or an average rate of 71 per cent. increase, the irregularities 
being as great as in the other cases, namely, from a decrease in 
1861 from its predecessor of 7°9 to an increase in 1863 of 18-2 per 
cent., the years of largest growth being 1856, 1859, 1863-64, 1866, 
1871-2; those of recedence 1855, 1858, 1861-2, 1867-68, and 1874. 

In Table III the total value of the imports for every fifth year 
is divided into that from our Colonial possessions, and from Foreign 
countries; and again, between the principal possessions and coun- 
tries, with the object of showing from whence we draw our supplies, 
and the variations in our relations with each. To have done this 
for every year would have taken up too much space, therefore 
only the percentage of increase in 1874 upon 1854 has been 
drawn out in the last column. From this table it will appear that 
the proportion of receipts from our own possessions at present is. 
between one-third and one-fourth of the whole; and that of these 
India is by far the most liberal contributor to our wants, four-ninths 
of our colonial supplies being drawn from thence. Australia stands 
next, with rather more than two-ninths, bidding fair by the rapidity 
of its increase to distance its elder sister; the one having in the 
twenty years advanced from 4,300,000. to 18,500,000l., or 330 
per cent.; the other from 13,000,000/. to 37,500,000/., or 189. per 
cent. Mauritius and South Africa have advanced by 125 per cent., 
and our North American possessions by half as much, whilst the 
West Indies remain almost stationary, the increase being but 4 per 
cent. Of foreign countries by far the greatest sender, at this time, 
is the United States, from whom we last year drew to the value of 
74,000,000/. out of 289,000,000/., or more than one-fourth of the 
whole. Next to the States comes France with 47,000,000. or one- 
sixth, then Russia with 21,000,000/., and Germany with 20,000,000. 
It must be observed, however, that for the reason before alluded to 
these figures do not altogether accurately represent the relative 
trade of the different countries. France being credited with the 
goods from the east which pass through her ports in transit; the 
United States with some which come from Canada; Holland and 
Belgium probably with that of Germany. The bulk of that from 
Egypt is brought from the east, and the imports which used to be 
landed on one side of the Isthmus and re-shipped on the other now 
pass in increasing quantities through the Suez Canal. 

. Table IV serves the same purpose for the exports. from the 
United Kingdom, and ‘here we find a not very different pro- 
portion in the relative trade to British and foreign places, from that 
which we observed in the imports, a total of 297,000,000l., giving 
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77,000,000/. to our colonies. The same countries, too, seem to be 
our largest purchasers, though not in the same relative degree. 
India takes 29,000,000/. out of the 77,000,000/., and Australia 
21,000,000/. ; but the latter does not advance with anything like the 
same rapidity as the former, the respective increases in 1874 over 
1854 being 56 and 173 per cent. Of the foreign countries, the 
United States is again one of the largest dealers, 32,000,000/.; but 
Germany outstrips her by more than 2,000,000/., standing at the 
head of all with 34,500,000/. France comes next with 29,000,000l. 
and Holland with 23,000,000/.; all these being portions of the 
220,000,000/. sent to foreign countries in 1874. The total growth 
since 1854 has been from 116,000,000l. to 297,000,000/., or 156 
per cent.; British possessions have risen from 36,000,000/. to 
77,000,0001., and foreign countries from 79,000,000/. to 220,000,000l., 
or 113 and 177 per cent. respectively. The same remark as to the 
effect of the transit trade applies to these figures as it did to those 
of the import. 

Table V deals with the values of the principal articles for the 
same years for which the previous table did with the several 
countries and in the same manner shows the increase in the last 
year over the first. An attempt has been made to divide the articles 
into classes, so as to show the different rates of increase;, but this 
is somewhat imperfectly done, from the difficulty of strictly defining 
to which class certain goods properly belong. First in order stand 
those which undeniably belong to articles of food, beginning with 
grain and farinaceous substances, going on to living animals, next 
to animal products, then to vegetable substances for food and drink, 
supplemented by the addition of alcoholic hquids and tobacco. It 
is here that the greatest increase has taken place, for whilst that of 
the whole imports has been but 143, this has been 165, or including 
spirits, wine, and tobacco, 151 per cent.; nor does this fully 
represent the growth in our consumption; for if wheat, which 
appears to have been exceptionally large in 1854, be left out, the 
other articles of food will show an excess of fully 200 per cent., or 
a treble quantity in twenty years. In some the additional receipts 
are really enormous: thus potatoes are multiplied sixty-fold, eggs 
eleven, bacon and hams seven, butter and cheese four and five-fold. 
‘Tea has more than doubled, and in most of these by far the greatest 
gain has taken place in the last quinquennial period. Live animals 
are four times greater than in 1854, but do not keep pace with other 
articles, for there has been a slight falling off since 1869. Spirits 
show an actual decline of 6 per cent., being the only article in this 
class which is less than in 1854; but wine has increased go and 
tobacco 187 per cent. 

Next in order are placed the raw materials, which form the 
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staple of our textile fabrics, and by way of contrast, the manufac- 
tures from these materials, which are imported in their finished 
state; the former have increased 130 the latter 250 per cent. The 
most remarkable growth in the raw material is in jute, an article 
which may be said to have sprung into existence as one of 
import at the time of the Russian war, and during the cotton 
famine to have taken such a hold on our markets as to have 
increased 540 per cent. On the other hand, silk has during the 
same period declined 14 per cent. in the raw, but increased 298 per 
cent. in the manufactured article. Wool likewise has increased, 
both raw and manufactured, and in each at almost exactly the same 
rate—248 and 243 per cent. There is this difference, however, that 
the amount of the raw products is considerable, namely, in 1874, 
g0,000,000/., in the manufactured only 15,000,000/., the one being 
nearly a fourth, the other only a twenty-fifth part of our total 
imports; but in neither does there seem to be any great growth 
going on, since the imports of both in 1869 are very nearly the 
same as those of 1874. 

The metals, which form a not inconsiderable item of import, viz., 
11,000,000/. last year, have increased 211 per cent.; lead standing 
first and iron next. In wood there appears to have been but little 
alteration in the first four periods, whilst in 1874 it is nearly double 
that of 1869, the whole increase upon 1854 being 84 per cent. A 
few other miscellaneous articles are included, in which hides show a 
growth of 259, and oils a decrease of 4 per cent. 

Although numerically, these specified articles do not form a large 
proportion of our total imports, in value they embrace nearly five- 
sixths; and may therefore be taken as a fair evidence of the general 
progress. It is probable that in some points the comparisons may 
not be strictly accurate, owing to minor alterations in the classifi- 
cation of different descriptions of the same goods, by which the 
totals given may not always include the same subdivisions. This 
remark apples more to the arrangement under quantities, which 
will be found in Tables VIII, [X, and X. 

In Table VI the same particulars are given for some of the 
articles of which the exports form an important consideration. By 
deducting the values here given from those of the preceding table 
we may arrive at the amount retained in the country, and shall find 
that in some articles this is but a small proportion of the quantity 
brought here for a marketin 1874. As examples of this, coffee was 
imported to the value of rather more than 7,000,000/., of which 
5,000,000/. were again taken away; rice brought in is valued at 
3,600,000/., and taken away to the extent of 2,500,000/.; tea came 
in 11,500,000/. and went out 2,500,000/.,a much smaller proportion. 
On the other hand, of nearly 31,000,000/. worth of wheat we 
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parted with barely 600,000/.; of sugar, to 20,000,000/. we parted 
with but 700,000/.; and of cotton, out of 51,000,000/. worth, less 
than 7,000,000/. left us. 

Table VII is the counterpart of Table V, but dealing with the 
exports of British produce and manufacture. The articles enumerated 
are fewer than those of the imports were, although they represent 
about the same proportion, viz., for 1874: five-sixths, or 203,000,000l. 
out of 240,000,000l., quite sufficient to indicate the general course 
which the trade has taken. Of these cotton manufactures and yarn 
together show for 74,000,000/., or about three-eighths of the whole. 
The increase on these has been to the extent of 134 per cent. Iron 
and steel come next with 31,000,000/., an increase of 146 per cent., 
and then woollen manufactures and yarn 28,000,000. ; these three 
branches of manufacture alone furnishing more than half of all our 
exports, and manifesting an increase of 142 per cent. Coals afford 
12,000,000/., linen manufactures 11,000,000/., and silk 3,000,000/. 
towards the total exports of 1874—an increase on 1854 of 460, 
113, and 85 per cent. respectively. A remarkable instance of the 
varied character of our trade is shown in what might have been 
thought a trivial article of manufacture, namely, empty bags and 
sacks for packing goods, of which we exported to the value of a 
quarter of a million pounds in 1854, and one million and three- 
quarters in 1874. 

In all the foregoing tables we have been treating of values alone, 
and not at all of quantities. This, as before explained, is neces- 
sary for the general purposes of comparing one year’s transactions, 
one country’s trade, or the dealings in one article, as compared 
with others; but for ascertaining with anything like precision the 
advance or otherwise of the several articles through a series of years, 
it is indispensable that we should consider quantities as well. 
Indeed, this is the more important of the two, for fluctuations of 
price whilst very important in regard to questions of profit and loss, 
whether to the manufacturer, the trader, or the nation, will mislead 
in attempting to form estimates of the increased production, sale, or 
consumption of the various articles, whether foreign or British, in 
which we trade. Three tables have, therefore, been prepared, in which 
the quantities of the same articles for the same periods, with the like 
increase of one year over another are displayed, so far as is possible. 
In many cases it would be impracticable to do so, because the values 
alone are capable of being registered. This happens also with some 
articles of which the values are given, as woollen manufactures, 
which heading includes a number of subdivisions, all capable of 
being grouped together for a joint value, but not so for a common 
quantity, because the separate quantities, such as weights and 
measurements, pieces, or pounds and yards are not capable of being 
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added together. Neither must it be taken that in all cases the 
values shown for any article are for identically the same parcels of 
goods as are shown under quantities, as for instance wood, where 
the value includes staves, firewood and furniture woods, the quan- 
tities only those of hewn and sawn ; but with such an article as tea, 
where the value and the quantity are for the same amount of goods, 
the division of one by the other would give the actual average price 
per pound in each year. 

Table VIII is for the principal articles of import, and they, 
though much fewer in number, are ranged in the same order as 
mLaple V: 

Table [X contains the same details for portions of the foreign 
and colonial produce re-exported, and Table X for the exports of 
British goods. In many of these latter the disparity of increase is 
so great that it may be well to range them side by side, thus :— 
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Such are a few of the more noticeable points brought out by an 
inspection of the several tables, and having, it is hoped, thus far 
kept within the strict bounds of a statistical paper, I would trespass 
somewhat upon the time and indulgence of my hearers or readers, 
—trenching in some measure upon the province of the political 
economist—to pass in review some of the conclusions at which their 
consideration may enable us to arrive. 

Perhaps the most important feature in the whole is to be found 
in the enormous increase in the quantities and values of the food, 
other than that produced in our own country, which we are able to 
purchase and consume—an increase totally out of keeping with that 
which has taken place in the population. The estimated number of 
inhabitants to be fed in 1854 was 27,800,000; in 1874, 32,400,0o00— 
a difference of 4,600,000, or 16 per cent.; whereas the supplies of 
food from abroad, after making due allowance for those re-exported, 
cannot be taken at less than 150 per cent. more than they were 
twenty years ago. The reason for this disproportion is two-fold: 
first, tuat the production of food at home does not keep pace with 
the growth of our population; and next, that with increasing means 
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of purchasing food, the quantity consumed by the mass of the 
people is greater, 1f not in bulk, yet in value. From the official 
tables—first, I believe, compiled in 1867—we find that the acreage 
of land under cultivation for corn and green crops in that year was 
16,384,000, and in 1873 almost exactly the same, viz., 16,394,000 
acres. At the same periods we had of live stock— 
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Hixcept, therefore, to the extent to which improved methods of 
cultivation had increased the productiveness of the soil, it does 
not appear that in these six years there had been any substantial 
addition to the quantity of food grown at home. If this be 
so, the supplies needed for the additional mouths must have been 
chiefly drawn from abroad. This might probably account for a large 
portion of the increased value within that period, but not for the 
30 to 35 millions which have since 1869 been added to our annual 
payments for food; and hence it is evident, as indeed other circum- 
stances prove, that there must be greater purchasing power in some 
or every portion of the community. That both the causes alluded to 
are in operation is also manifest from the unequal rate at which, in 
proportion to the population, the increase of consumption goes on in 
articles of which part is produced at home and part obtained from 
abroad, and in those derived from the latter source alone. Wheat, 
bacon, butter, cheese, egos, have all risen with far greater rapidity than 
sugar, tea, tobacco, and wine. What we have to provide by foreign 
importations of the first class, is the excess over previous consump- 
tion of both home and foreign produce. Of the latter, over foreign 
alone, and the percentage of increase should for the former class be 
calculated not upon the importations of 1854, but upon these added 
to the quantities raised at home. 

The contrast between the variations of price in different Angee 
of food is very marked. Take potatoes for one: the increase in 
value is sixty-fold, in quantity but thirty-three-fold, showing that 
the price we now pay for the same weight is nearly double what 
it was twenty years back—in 1854 barely 3s. per cwt., in 1874 more 
than 5s. per cwt. Wheat, however, which has increased 158 per cent. 
in quantity, is only 97 per cent. greater in value. So with rice: 
421 in weight only makes 268 in value. On the other hand, butter, 
cheese, bacon, eggs, lard, are all dearer than they were in 1854; in 
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eggs especially, we see that whilst the number is eight times, the 
value is eleven times as great; all tending to show that though grain 
—which is the produce of countries in all parts of the world—is 
cheaper, meat, dairy produce and those articles for which we are 
limited to places near at hand, have risen so much in cost, that 
practically the necessaries of life are dearer than they were in the 
year with which our observations commence. 

A very satisfactory indication is furnished by the growing 
addition to our employment of the raw materials which form the 
staple of our textile manufactures, and in the metals which are so 
largely worked up and sent away as British manufactures, as well 
as in wood, hides, seeds, &c. Turning to the exports of British 
manufactures, we find the same results, the increase being very - 
general; cotton, linen, and woollen manufactures having all more 
than doubled both in value and quantity, keeping pace with the 
larger importations of the raw materials from which they are 
produced. Here again the increase is more than commensurate 
with that of the population, showing that if the average con- 
suming power is raised, so also is that of producing and manufac- 
turing. Must not this be due to the extended employment and the 
superior character of our machinery, through which a far larger 
amount of material is worked up by each hand; otherwise such an 
extension of our manufactures could not possibly have taken place ? 

There are several points of great interest connected with the 
different countries with which we have the largest trading relations 
and the progressive growth of these. We must leave Russia out of 
the question in comparing the two years we have chosen, because of 
the Crimean War in 1854; but the fact of her now sending us 
nearly twice as much as she takes from us shows the extent to 
which she has served as a granary for the United Kingdom. The 
same cause produces the same result with regard to France, and 
in some degree the United States. On the other hand, Germany 
and Holland are both better customers to us than we are to them. 
The disproportion between the imports from, and the exports to 
several countries are so remarkable, that they deserve to be placed 
in contrast. First, those in which our imports are now in excess. 
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Then those in which the exports are greater :— 
[000’s omitted.] 
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On the whole it will be seen that our imports are now 
370,000,000/. against exports of 297,000,000/. In olden times this 
would have been thought a serious evil. It was at one time 
considered that the country which received goods to a greater 
value than it returned must inevitably become impoverished. A 
different theory then arose. It was thought that no country (not 
being one in which the precious metals existed,) could go on 
paying in goods more than it got back, and therefore it must be 
taken that in some way or other the exports, though smaller in 
amount, did in fact meet the claims upon us for the larger imports. 
Consequently that the disparity between the two was a source of 
congratulation, since the excess of value in the one over the other 
was really so much wealth accruing to us as the balance of our 
trading operations. ‘To a certain—perhaps a considerable—extent 
this was true. The export values being fixed at the time of ship- 
ment, did not represent the charges of transit or the profits to those 
who shipped them; whilst the import values being those at the time 
of arrival, did include the expense of bringing them and the profit 
on their sale by the first importers, most or all of which accrued to 
this country as being the greatest carrier both out and home, as 
well as the depot in which they were sold. Such an explanation, 
however, cannot serve to account for so large a difference as now 
exists. This to the minds of many can only be accounted for in one 
of two ways: either that there is some error in the method by 
which the values are ascertained, or that we are really doing a 
business which is alarming in its tendency towards ultimate bank- 
ruptcy. But surmises and fears like these may well be dismissed, 
and the belief that the difference is really an accession to the accumu- 
lated wealth of the country fully entertained. 

It is obvious that for years past there has been an annual 
increase not only in the capital devoted to reproductive expenditure 
which, when it is judiciously devoted to this purpose, goes on 
increasing in the way of compound interest; but also in that 
which seeks investment abroad. That a large amount of capital 
thus supports foreign loans, makes railways, and likewise maintains 
gas, water, harbour, and other companies is well understood ; 
but it is almost impossible to form an estimate of the annual 
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return it makes in the shape of interest or dividends. Beyond 
this, however, there is reason to believe that considerable sums 
are invested in private agricultural and manufacturing under- 
takings, as well as employed in trading pursuits. What more 
likely than that the manufacturer at home, who finds the demands 
of labour interfere with his ability to gain an adequate return for 
his capital here, should carry some of it to like uses abroad P Or that 
the merchant who desires to draw consignments of foreign or 
colonial produce to his establishments at home; should advance the 
money which pays for the cultivation of the soil and the gather- 
ing in of the produce; should build or charter the ships, not only 
those which are employed in the direct trade, but in the coast or 
international carrying in distant countries? It is well known that 
on this system the cultivation of our West Indian colonies was 
carried on so largely when slavery existed there, that in this 
way the Northern States of the Union in America reaped the profits 
of slavery in the Southern; and there is no doubt that scarcely a 
country exists, or cultivation or manufacture carried on in any part 
of the world, in which British capital or British skill, which is paid 
for in money value beyond the cost of its maintenance, has not its 
share. Now, all this is in reality carried on more by credit than 
the actual transmission of money, but it nevertheless brings in 
large profits which in one shape or another must be remitted to 
this country. And why not in goods for which no equivalent 
exportation is made? This will go on in an accelerated ratio so 
that it is not absolutely impossible to conceive that the time may 
come when the imports we receive will not do more than repre- 
sent the returns made for the use of British capital and credit. The 
recipients of these returns have but to consume the produce of our 
home growth and labour, in reality paying for them with the goods 
drawn from abroad; and thus manufactures might flourish and 
prosperity exist without a single article of export ever being made. 
The true interest of the capitalist at home, who finds that either 
there is a superabundance of that which he has to employ, or that 
the conditions of the labour market here prevent his obtaining 
an adequate return, seems to be, to seek elsewhere to stimulate 
production, or to encourage trade in distant places ; himself direct- 
ing from hence their proper developments, and enjoying here the 
fruits of his means and his talents. 

Still the question arises on the face of these figures, whether in 
truth the trade of the kingdom has not received a decided check. 
It will be seen that 1871-72-73 were the years in which it seemed to 
have reached its highest point, and that 1874 contrasts unfavourably 
in every particular. The percentages: of increase which in the former 
years had reached, for imports retained 136, for exports of foreign 


; 
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goods 225, and of British 164 per cent., have in the last receded to 
156, 209, and 146 respectively. The four months* of the present year. 
manifest a considerable decline upon the corresponding period of last 
year, and would thus evidence that the diminishing process is 
still going on. Time alone will show whether this is one of those 
les of comparative stagnation from which we have often before 
recovered, or whether aS conditions which regulate the relations of 
capital and labour to each other have not really so changed that we 
are transferring our superiority to other lands. Enough, however, 
has been said to show the enormous strides which British commerce 
and manufacture has made within the last twenty years. We 
may yet indulge the hope that our prosperity not having reached 
its climax, will shortly manifest as great a revival as we have 
often witnessed before, and will in future years attain still greater 
magnitude, if not with quite as rapid a growth as hitherto has 
rewarded our national enterprise, wealth, and skill. 


* Imports in 1874, 123,915,9252.; in 1875, 119,549,154/. Exports (British) 
in 1874, 77,234,354l.; in 1875, 73,282,060/. 
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APPENDIX. 





Taste I.—Total Value of Goods Imported into the United Kingdom, and of those 
Re-Exported therefrom in each Year from 1854 to 1874, with the Increase or Decrease 
per Cent. in each on the previous Year, and also on 1854. 
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* These figures are taken from the monthly trade returns, and may be subject to some 


correction when the accounts for the year are issued in their final form. 


t The total exports of foreign and colonial produce are not yet published. The sum here given 


1s an estimate on the basis of last year’s total, and this year’s statements of the principal articles. 
EE 
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232 Bourns—On the Progress of owr Foreign Trade, [June, + 
TasLe Il.—Value of Goods Exported from the United Kingdom, distinguishing those 
of Foreign and Colonial Produce, and those of British Manufacture, on each Year 
from 1854 to 1874, with the Increase or Decrease per Cent. in each Year, on that of its 
predecessor, and also on 1854. 


a 


[000’s omitted.] 







































Exported. Foreign and Colonial. British. . 
_ $< 
Year. [00's Increase or Decrease. r000's Increase or Decrease. [000s Increase or Decrease, 
omitted]. pies -) on 1asa. omitted]. ee See FS omitted]. pa yae lee 1964) 
- £ Per cnt. Per cnt. £ Dey ent. Per cnt. ecu Cee Per cnt. Per onl 
1854-<0.)- 115,821; = _ 18,636, — — 975185, “ —_— 
955 LTO, 001,1, +07 [oF 2ied,, +12°7 |+ 12°9 95,688,| — 1°5 : 
56 . 139,220,| +19°0 |+ 20°2 | 23,393, | +41L4 |+ 25°5 | 115,827, +21°0 |+ 19°2 
"57 «1 146,174 | + DO -h 262 | 2408) | + 30 TF 20% 1227066, \° 4-64) |e 256 
25S sal ERR Sai les AS Pete’ 2at 23,0945 | > 3°9 |+. 24°4.] 116;609,| — 4.5 ||+ 20°0 
6G... 158,693,| Al’ (+? 34°74 | 25,281, | + 9 [+ 35°7 | 130,412, +11°8 |+ i 
1860 ....| 164,521,| + 5°7 |+ 42°1 | 28,630, | +18°2 [+ 53°7 | 135,891,| + 4°2 | + 40° 
761 wl) B6G5632, |. SO |+-377<| gaisse: |, SLOG +8540] Bessn02;| FO Te 28 
62. 166,168,| + 4°1 |+ 43°5 | 42,176, | +22°1 |+126'5 123,992,| — OO |+ 27 
*63- cl 196,902) ot 18:5 -| ++ 70°01 5033.00; +19°2 |+170°0 146,602, |-+18°2 [ce 508 
Gh. BLa6OS.h °F eo fe 83 4. hat 39). fe 3°7 |+180°0 | 160,449,| + 94 |+ 651 
1865 ...| 218,832,| + 2°9 [+ 88'9 | 2,996, | + 1°6 |+184°7 | 165,836,| + 8°4 |+ 70°6 
66 ..... 238,906,| + 9°1 |+106°3 | 49,988, | — 5°7 |+168°0 | 188,918,| +13°9 [+ 94°3. 
67 ....| 225,803,} — 5°5 |+ 94°9 | 44,841, | —10°3 |+140°9 | 180,962,| — 42 | + 862 
68 ....| 224,978,| + O°9 [+ 96°7 | 48,101, | + 73 [+158°4 | 179,677,| — O-7 |+ 84.9 ; 
69...) 234,018,| + 4°0 |+104°7 | 47,061, | — 2°2 |4+152°8 | 189,954,| + 57 |+ 95am 
1870... 2445081, + 3:0 |+110°8 | 44,494, | — 5°6 |+139°0 | 199,587,| + 5°l |+105me 
"71 ....| 283,575,| +16°2 |+144°9 | 60,509, | +85°9 |+225°1 | 223,066, +11°8 | +1295 
TB val 314,589), +l0'O T1716 65,332, 15 3°6 |4+213°4 | 256,257,| +14°9 + 163°6 
73...) 311,006, — 1:1 |+168°6 | 55,840, | — 4°3 |+200°0 | 255,165,| — 0°4 + 162°5 
"74, ..,./* 296,936,| — 4°5 |+156°4 J*57,50c, | + 3°0 |+208°6 [* 239,436,) — 6°2 + 146°3 
Total A 
21 plesterss — ae 863,032, — = 3,448,681, a —= 
years - 
en ee ee eS 
Average] 205,319, —_— — 41,097, — — 1645222, — 7 








* The notes on Table I will apply to this table and all the figures given for 1874. 
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TasLeE III.—Total Value of Imports into United Kingdom from Principal 
Countries in the Years 1854, 1859, 1864, 1869, and 1874, distinguishing 
British Possessions from Foreign Countries, and showing the Increase 


per Cent. in the Last Year of the Series over the First. 


[000s omitted. ] 





Country from which 


Imported. 


1854. 1859. 1864. 


£ & £ 


British North America | 7,192, | 5,474, | 6,851, 


West Indies:............. 
PA MOEA 286 iiss c. 8s 
Hast Indies :............. 





1869. 


£ 
77353 


sae 6,181, 5,678, | 9,447, 1 6,178, 
se 4,302, | 5,835, | 10,089, | 1 
it 12,974, | 18,007, | 57,539, | 3 


2,147, 
9,308, 


Mauritius and S. Africa] 2,369, 2324s 3,066, 35393, 


Total British possessions| 34,149, | 39,474, | 90,862, | 70,134, 


eae, Gt dd ae skoda 
Sweden and Norway ... 
am 2,808, | 2,648, | 1,844, 

eee 16,294, | 10,489, | 15,150, | 1 
ane 6,996, | 7,083, | LL,766, | 1 
hts. 3,631, 25202), 6,411, | 9,391, 
sant: 10,597, | 16,900, | 25,896, | 33,662, 
eA 2487, | (1,803,.| 25739, | 3,407, 
ties 7,825, | 7,727, | 18,194, | 13,090, 
are 2370, ) 24683, | 2,693,-| -3;998, 
a9::) 2775, |) 35820, | 6,806, | 9,060, 
eae By306),| 9,572, | 19;602, | 1 
Mes 29,795, | 34,294, | 17,924, | 4 
pee 2084, | -2,829, | 7,021, 

fakin 1,381, L970; 3,162, 

ate 3,139, | 1,645, | 2,685, 


SMM 68, s..vesedicss 
(Cut) ah oe 
PRO LIAA he0 2. ensunees 
CICA NT eae ae 
BANCO ™ sah. hiean «cosas 
UP Tae hale ae 


SS) CC aie less ae eee 


1 4 a a 


sae ish) ue6..|. 3.420, 


1,376, 


1874. 


£ 
dis 7 7.2, 


6,401, 
18,519, 
37,478, 

5,333, 

1,871, 


Increase 





Per cnt. 


64° 











Lee 4,252, | 13,548, | 14,7138, | 1 


3,879, 35530, 5,099, 


China and Hong Kong 9,125, 9,014, | 15,549, 


ay eke 152,389, 179,182, 


Met: 5,446, 4,449, | 12,366, | 1 


6,675, 
6,354, 
2,301, 
8,354, 
3,959, 


6,799, 
2,573) 
753 12, 
3,635; 
3,992; 
9,903, 
1,764, 


21,404, 
10,978, 
3,903, 
19,973, 
15,810, 
14,987, 
46,692, 
4,696, 
12,850, 
3,599, 
6,579, 
10,468, 
74,109, 
7,020, 
4,693, 
4,490, 
11,916, 
14,734, 





403° 
180° 
39° 
Doe 
LAO? 
2519 
341° 
89° 
64. 


137° 
Zn) 
148° 
230 
240° 


ak 118,240, |139,708, |184,090, |22 


| SE. | | | 
——_____——_——- 


274,952, |29 





5,460, 


370,225, 


en nnn eee aaa 


* Including colonial possessions. 
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Taste LV.—Total Value of Hxports from United Kingdom to Principal 
Countries in the Years 1854, 1859, 1864, 1869, and 1874, distinguishing 
british Possessions from Foreign Countries, and showing the Increase 
per Cent. in the Last Year of the Series over the Furst. 


[000’s omitted.] 








es ia 1854. | 1859. | 1864 | 1869. | 1874.* |Increase 
Exported. 

es es ee a ee eee ee lak 
British North America 5,481, | 3,966, | 6,268, | £,910, | 10,200, 86° 
West Indies .........csceeee D2US, |. 2,389,) 40895. |. 25926, 1 say100, 647° 
Negstralia 3 a0, .0:4..as8eh& 18,405, | 12,498, | 12,924, | 14,382, | 20,800, 56° 
Mast Indies: .:...caccae 105575, | 225937, | 24,029, | 245768, |-28,900, | 2736 
Mauritius and 8. Africa] 1,886, | 2,627, | 38,055, | 2,043, | 5,200, | 275° 
COUINGT Oo tev ee wth ap aauzcranieeees 3,314, 3.22.5, 3,018, 2908; 8,600, | 160° 


Total British possessions) 36,374, | 47,640, | 58,928, | 49,637, | 77,400, | 113° 














TRACI, Nebel er ae ce hcp corey 74, 65359, 6,086, 9,654, | 11,800, 
Sweden and Norway ....| 1,093, T4aoq, | 22405 | v2.50)" 7800, 48 568" 
PVE MMUATIC os wisasvedncseanesa- 1,082, 1,61T, | 2,222, 2,271, | 8,;800,°| 220° 
REVMAAIY i .nesarcoteeeuen een: 13,106, | 16,059, | 24,824, | 32,072, | 34,500, | 163° 
VOM AI... nodiscdeonettaee coves. 7,602, | 9,353, | 15,019, | 19,504, | 22,600, | 197° 
16.25) (aE 0 07 Oar eee oc 3,304, 37035 5,980, 8,913, | 12,900, 228%" 
WGI CO" 2s aasserscdocneas seomeeen 6,418, 9,600, | 23,860, | 23,340, | 29,400, | 358° 
Dorhapal™ os. ...cecmsecteonte: 1,659, 1,795, 2,759, e290, B:500f ¥, Tats 
res ELT ESE eC 3,036, | 4,720, | 8,007, 8,100; ) “F700, | E83" 
hLS  aas ateeR Raeoet 2,691, | 4,392, | 6,935, 7,240, | 7,500, | 178° 
Turkish dominions ........ 3,093, | 4,808,'| 7,899, | 8,268, | 8,900; | 188 
Beye <s.bss hoc ge meas. 1,367, | 2,547, |. 6,196, | -8,073,.1- 8,600; | 468 
United States... Asc cco: 22,888, | 24,418, | 20,172, | 26,788, | 32;300, | ~ ase 
WSERZAN §22o ee donte BEd ede 3,011, 3,841, | 6,369, E20; 8,000, | 166° 
CR bokeh onc cin ReROnereS 1,466, £586, | 1,720, 1 .ajo44, 4 2,900, 98° 
HROR UD Deke couse acpi ees O71, 896, | 1,855, LAF, |» 1,800; 86° 
China and Hong Kong 1,026, 4,587, | 4,988, 9,241, 8,800, | 758° 
CVGINOR 28. Aideaeetaecleows tone Seen 6,115, 6,430, | 12,020, | 11,529, | 18,800, | 126° 
Votal foretgn ....... 79,447, |108,053 158,660, |187,378, |220,100, | 177 
MP OUR sks dodo kooosks 115,821, |155,693, |212,588, |237,015, |297,500, | 157° 


* Partly estimated, that is so far as goods of foreign production are included. 
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Taste V.—Total Value of Principal Articles Imported into the United 
Kingdom in each of the Years 1854, 1859, 1864, 1869, and 1874, 
showing the Increase per Cent. in the Last of those Years over the First. 

















Articles. 1854. 

5 
yee wheat and wheat 15,664, 

Ol isc 

», other kinds and meal| 6,096, 
US Cine Se ERI oe GO 983, 
PigeabOes ih. See V7; 
Oxen, sheep, and swine} 1,449, 
el of ee hae 140, 
Meat and poultry ........ 796, 
Bacon and hams ............ 892, 
1A NTs Pr AR ay 229, 
UU eT a ee, ea ea 2270) 
(Oy CES: Be haste aa Reece a 906, 
Wie eee ee ek, OTe 
WORDEN coset casdeaec A oaacsesovers 1,302, 
SLA OM ae a 10,776, 
SOE GO ERT WD: 
Cee Rl ccavdeem. oars Vo, 
Chicory - ssssssisisiniseces 15, 
PCa Mi ef hre sirscicd on saucesbcocs Soa, 
49,334, 
SPUELOS: soctecestvd.c Ades sbtvendoes 2.79%, 
ro Ean as 3.616, 
6,407, 
EE ONS WCCO: «corte ack sboetiasaesns 1,349, 
SGOT BO Fon odtsasiaroeoes 20,308, 
ge <3, Bic <BR Eat viewinehs 3,417, 
SD sa eceaeaewicsh covet eny-s 1,831, 
I erat 3 MRE secon ote Neus 554, 
Me NT sR RS cehonesh aches 6,536, 
WA OO Gas iess dc ncibeasss 4 6,499, 
39,145, 
Manufactures of cotton 691, 
ee linen.... os 
se silk ....| 2,365, 
* wool...) 1,172, 
4,307, 


(000’s omitted.] 


1859. 


£ 
41,106, 


6,936, 
819, 
TOT; 

1,635; 
AZ, 
896, 
289, 
33/3 

2,086, 

1,039) 
258, 

2,666, 

12,582, 
EGAlr, 

1,956, 

1285 





49,001, 





25373; 
2,984.5 


5,154, 


1,317, 


34,560, 
35709 
1,572, 

790, 

10,904, 

9,827; 


683, 
127; 
2,763, 
925; 


4,498, 








5,813, 








61.54.22 


1864. 


£ 
13,507, 


6,374, 
1,821, 
143, 
4,276, 
432, 
1,184, 
2,293, 
835, 
5,653, 
2,176, 
490, 
2,634, 
16,471, 
234, 
3,606, 
57, 
9,439, 


71,625, 





2,275, 
5,003, 


7,278, 





3,449, 





78,459, 
5,323, 
1,769, 
2,250, 
6,789, 

15,503, 


110,098, 


834, 
283, 
7,620, 
1,850, 


10,587, 





1869. 

£ £ 
235209, | S0,9L1, 
14,043, | 19,842, 
DRG 3,622, 
393, | 1,036, 
5,299, | 5,264, 
625; 798, 
1,421, 2,592, 
Definer 5,900, 
127% 2,431, 
6,923, | 9,068, 
3,084, | 4,484, 
931, 885, 
3,577, | *4,500, 
15,947, | 20,181, 
321, 529; 
4,928, | 7,108, 
38, 8, 
LO2 Ei, | dL573, 








97,552, |180,777, 























2,107.) “2,682, 
5,266, | 6,868, 
75373, | 9,480, 
2,265, | 8,875, 
56,956, | 50,937, 
45197) 5,545, 
1,940, | 2,211, 
2,226, | do0k, | 
79475 5,680, 
14,697, | 22,640, 
87,963, | 90,524, 
1,104, 1,483, 
166, 200,* 
11,909, 9,405, 
25535, | 4,023, 
M7 Ot.) £5,211, 





* Hstimated. 







Decrease 


Per ent. 
Og 
225° 
263" 
53994 ° 
262° 
4.66 ° 
220° 
561° 
O61" 
ot 
Vom 
25° 
246 * 
87° 
605° 
Jone 
420° 
LOG: 





165° 


6° 
TO One 





+ 43 — 





+ 187° 








Lary 
625 
Zils 

543° 

(— Wiles 
248° 





Lsae 


Lig? 
15g. 
298° 
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Taste V.—Total Value of Principal Articles Imported—Contd. 


(000s omitted.] 












































1874, ee 
Decrease 
£ Per cnt 
4,916, 174 
2,517, 26a 
£037, GOR 
841, | 231 
904, 239 
498, Z° 
11,208, 20s 
21,830, 84° 
6,815, | 259° 
2,158, 200 
4,778, ree 4 % 
*8,000, |+ 128° 
2,318, |-— 1° 
24,064, 67% 
306,869, | 135° 


Articles. 1854. 1859. 1864. 1869. 
£ £ £ £ 

CO) 0) So) aiaeieeeemeberecrcer ences LS8OTS ) +3/034,") « 43875; 4m eaye6a, 
Moi aie ahs opsteomutaniegy maces 551, Bok, A. tad, 1,288, 
TiS AO ia icooiacoBQeiatants tooaneReee 255, 504, 611, 964, 
Qn BUVED. pcos.) cenne eae 254, 208, biz, 224, 
1) Ti LE AON Ne ne es A at 267, 370, 49%, 670, 
UNINC 3h: GAS Sirah on Accsaouapooes 482, 656, 720, 409, 
3,610 5.454) 7,846, 7,819, 

WROOR | abliteninne wie. 11,859, | 10,141, | 18,007, 1,045; 
ie a Rca tae es cagiaesae 1,899. 3,385, | ~a;ld2; B28 is 
PINGIOO®. 2083. Beas dvabvaigg sprehs 1,670, | 1,920, | 2;248 | 3,105, 
(Ov Be Si okan Rees in) Secsesnnea eM: 4.963, | 4,889, | 5,218, | 5,681, 
RS Gee Gerad ce) tnteastbecites 3,503, | 5,319, | 6,358, 4,011, 
PAULO We wot tee osteo censpue = 2,348 238 | 20H, 1 25703, 
14,383, | 18,455, | 19,049, | 21,991, 

130,394, |155,942, |242,984, 252,699, 


* Estimated. 











Taste VI.—Total Value of Principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial 
Produce Specified in the foregoing Table of Imports, Exported from 
the United Kingdom in each of the Years 1854, 1859, 1864, 1869, and 
1874, showing the Increase per Cent. in 1874 over that of 1854. 


[000’s omitted.] 














Articles. 1854. 
£ 

Wheat and flour ........ 362, 
Rico ot ee 567, 
Sian ts can derh noc: 546, 
COCOA ie 22, 
CGH Ge ae askctae 764, 
NDGA cccoslascccestereneneeee te 559, 
So) Sul LCD eepppebegneatds suscicaT oe 1,032, 
ROTO. Gite tut ence ee 700, 
MP OIWNCCO™ oak sare eat meets 611, 
(CONTEC ee aE ai eee 2,302, 
(iGo Gia aerial icine neta 53, 
11 Tega ea eco 50, 
ARO ee rata cusn ke eocsnsue: 5) 
SUT aie Specht Remne ee eeee 1,349, 
Manufactures of cotton| 158, 
TRO t Dae ret crocs, 0000.03: 55, 
Quicksilver 2-)....2..:0-a2: 90, 
GHG OW ares esse ae ts nce 1,203, 
FP aAlowe tune setrestenr-ctereenes: 9, 
10,437, 








1859. 1864. 1869. 
£ £ £ 
33> 44, 42, 

645, 952, 974, 
441, 606, 395; 
66, 78, 1268; 
877, | 2,590, | 3,642, 
498, 2,095, 25,5075 
707), 523, 465, 
a2), 676, 617, 
Boe, 851, 645, 
4,278; | 20,880, \°2 1,511; 
68, 191, 94, 
68, 140, 128, 
14, 293, 309) 
25020; 4,969, 2,081, 
118, 209, RAG. 
143; 149, 192, 
208, 318, B32. 
75a | LO ry 2,240; 
19, 59, 106, 
13,910, | 37,324, | 28,200, 


1874. 
£ 

593, 
2,535, 
688, 
186, 
5,161, 
2,551, 
585, 
812, 
773, 
6,844, 
286, 
206, 
604, 
2,986, 
222, 
365, 
652, 
1,639, 
150, 


27,838, 





Increase. 


Per cnt. 
64° 
347° 
26° 
745° 
576° 
300) 
oe he 
16° 
2,6" 
197° 
440° 
3125 
11,980° 
ri ig 
41° 
564! 
624° 
36° 
1,566° 








167; 
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TasLteE VII.—Total Value of Principal Articles of British Produce and 
Manufacture Exported in each of the Years 1854, 1859, 1864, 1869, and 
1874, showing the Increase in 1874 over that of 1854. 


[000’s omitted.] 











Articles. 1854. 1859. 1864. 1869. 1874, | Increase. 

ee te te ee en oes 
LS i ea eet ae 463, | 1,023, 916, | 1,379, | 2,602, | 462° 
EN DPAFOL wees] 2.206, | 2,183, | 2,579, | 2,399, | 3,197, 41° 


Arms and ammunition 442, 624, 994, | 1,206, | 1,763, | 299° 
Bags and sacks, empty 265, 220, 749, 946, | 1,753, | 562° 


Bese amd ale: secs. ssdienncns P35, 2,106, 1,842, | 2,893, | 2,451, 86° 






Chemical products........ not stated OSD 900) 1,545, | 2 20S 


Coaland: coke. ..csssccase? 2,127, | 3,270, | 4,166, | 5,068, | 11,954, | 462° 
1,651, 2,452, | 38,665, 3,330, | 3,054, gi” 
COteom Yau Acsiesaieiseess G69], | --9,458, |} 9,083): | 14,008; 114,616, | 117° 


»» manufactures ....| 25,054, | 38,744, | 45,799, | 53,022, | 59,716, | 138° 





Earthenware and china| 1,306, | 1,314, | 1,422, | 1,828, | 1,748, Boe 


Haberdashery................ 3,678). 4,290, |) 4,798).|) -4,585,,-|..6,181, 67° 
PARCELS, o4.,5cn09--s00 00500: 3,868, | 3,809, | 4,114, | 3,737, | 4,418, 14° 


Tron and steel ............ 





12,793, |’ 135836, | 14,578, | 22,342, | 31,225, | 146° 
Leather manufactures | 1,504, | 2,019, | 2,408, |} 2,631, | 38,546, | 136° 
TEAGLOTA: YATTIY a5. .nstedesesapisxe 945, 1,675, 2,992, 2 ASO); 1,963, | 108° 


» manufactures..... 4,108, | 4,604, | 8,173, | 7,543, | 8,792, | 114° 


Machinery 4 :.0<ccsbisss- 108%, | 357315 | 4,840) | isptig. O77 4eG: 


SG WAU .n.sin.2edeacnanens- 466, 4O2, 854, L450; 1080%4. 120 
» manufactures... 1,227, 1,562, | 1,461, Wt 10.0) 2,100, rhe 


Sugar, Pelined:.:./..:<,..--..- 218, 342, 200, Seon | 1,227,.| 463° 


Woollen yavrn................ D558, | 25084, heb ad7 ol Ve,698, 19 bog; |” 257° 


manufactures | 9,121, | 12,054, | 18,533, | 22,670, | 22,795, | 150° 


83,452, |113,847, |140,487, |165,738, |203,5138, | 144° 


9 
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Taste VITI.—Total Quantities of Principal Articles Imported into the 
United Kingdom in each of the Years 1854, 1859, 1864, 1869, and 1874, 
showing the Percentage of Increase in the Last of those Years over the 
Frrst. 


[000’s omitted.] 





Articles. 1854. 1859. 1864. 1869. 1874. Increase 


SESS ee ee ee 








Per ent. 


Corn, wheat, and | ots, | 18,514, | 20,668, | 27,709, | 43,097, | 47,700, | 128 


wheat flour.... 


Ta ene . 1,343, VASO, |. cd BSs, |. Gyg20,.). 7,008, sc aaa 
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SCC Dears ccserenccs hs 183, 251; 496, 410, 700, 4 Sar 
Bacon and hams cwts.| 424, 107, | 1,069, 740, | 2,042, | 500° 
BP 8 ioneaccscens et. hund. 709,.| 1,239, | “23794 S685.) Bera yooe 
Butter’ F.cectinet. ewts. 483, 426, | 3,090) #269, 1 1,621, 1) 236° 
Cheese oo... is 389, 497, 835, a979, | 1463, 75 233° 
ARON 8s, ak Bnet: - 275, 94, 217. 286, 375, 36° 
Currants: cscs. - 120, BES, 764, 944, 968, | 707° 
SEITE Ci a A se 287, 429, 327, 398, 505, 46° 
SOT aay ere tere 5. OE h -9;027,, | 12,209) 135088, | 17,228. 63," 
ORYG(r ae ay eee Ibs. | 5,258, | <6,007, | 7,920, | 13,046, | 17;854, 1. 240° 
Collet sisi. .cctencke ewts. 594, 583, 97D, | 3850, | a ae 
CHICORY | oh.5-tntt-s ss 30, 26176 136, 84, 125, po ky i 
EY, eed Ae Ne mn Mea Ibs. | 85,792, | 75,077, |124,359, 139,223, |161,603, 88° 
RDETUGBe Spsaniec-ecenes wals.). 14,905, 12,684, 4 d037, 19 t,306,.) 1es7So, 16" 
WAM cAb ch estab ovee s 10,878, | 8,196, | 15,452, | 17,184, | 18,274, 68° 
MP ODRCOO «as csicsagen-s Ibs. | 35,213, 4 40,671, | 67,621, | ss.c6a, | 82,806, | sag> 
Cotton, raw ........ ewts.| 7,923, | 10,946, | 7,976, | 10,907, | 14,062, “4° 
le 5a oa x 1,303,-| 1,432, 1s 1843, ] 4,842;|) 23374; 82° 
Plea 7 soscans - 1,228, 1,099, 1,024, 1,066, 1,24], ing 
MEO eens erase re 482, 1,061, | 2,025, | 2,468, |) 4209, | %oa" 
Sioa aN Aare ea Ibs. | 10,739, | 12,579, | 8,515, | 5,833, | 6,063, | — 44° 
WOOL. te:ieee aie » |106,122, |133,285, |206,473, |258,462, |342,987, | 223° 
Se ee phon] RRA Bg) de) | cans heen eeNe 
Tron, unwrought .... ,, 42, 43: 54, 68, 74, 46° 
(UC Se oor * 12, 24, 31, Bee G2.) arg 
Quicksilver ........ lbs. 2,536, 3,500, | “AU%G63, 2,627, | 2,998, hoe 
BUT a o ctts oe Se snes ewts. 45, 54, 98, 109, 184, 309° 
USE ORME cece eo Cea * 20, 30, 31, 20, 22, Loe 
Wood, deals and hewn | 2,507, | 2,644, | 3,500, | 3,934, | 6,253, | 149° 
Hides, raw............ ewts. 601, 862, 955, 865, 1,266, EDs 
Indigo) ecco 5 70, 63, 76, 84, - 86, Bar 
Tallow - accnisitecccs se 750, 1,074, |-) L006, £232, 2) S55, ye 
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TaBLE [X.—Total Quantities of some of the Principal Articles of Foreign 
and Colonial Produce Exported from the United Kingdom in each of 
the Years 1854, 1859, 1864, 1869, and 1874, showing the Increase Per 
Cent. in 1874 over that of 1854. 
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Articles. 1854: 1859. 1864. 1869. 1874. Increase. 

Per Cnt. 
Wheat and flour ewts. 4.28, BO, 81, 48, 832, 94° 
IOC Aa haigecdse es: 804, tases | C79, | 3,826,042, 413° 
RUC ANS  Loceeka: Sac: Fe lige 345, 464, 228), 592, 14° 
COCOA Bos. sdecdons lbs. 1,573,.| 2,800,| 2,066; | 4.980, | 7.732, 202. 
COHCS =... sconces. ewts. 291, 264, 708, 1,144, | 1,065, 266° 
UNGAR eset Lakes. lbs. 8,656, | 6,419, | 27,545, | 33,899, | 30,959, 258° 
SS Pinte 2 ea)..02 els. 4,584, | 4,106, | 3,962, 33555,.| 9,868, |= 27° 
BWANA weeeet «thd gsnes , 2,101, ome 2,085, 1,979, 1,651, |— 21° 
WOACEO cod. 50005 Ibs.) | 13; 759,.|, 125680, >|) 17,828, | 16,124,,.)-17,790, 29° 
COUbOIes.ciscas ces ewts.| 1,101, 1,564, 2,185, 2,449, | 2,312, iO" 
1h Ee ha ee ti 2 18, 26, 68, 34, 43, 138° 
Elen. 2 - 24, 48, 80, 70, 125, Aoi 
Ce ae eae - 4,, 18, 270, 414, WAT Ooo 
hr A a lbs. TTA 2.69) AgSO1, \ 3,08; | 2,764, 61° 
EGO DARE. ...00i000: tons. A, oO 13, 2, 25, fae 
Quicksilver........ lbs. 900, 2.320% 2,962, 250225. 42,422, 169° 
ASS s CL ro ewts. 51, 58, 58, 61, 61, 20° 
AW OW. $06.5.002-s08 a 3, 4, 29, 46, 78, | 2,500" 





Taste X.—Total Quantities of some of the Principal Articles of British 
Produce and Manufacture Exported from the United Kingdom in each 
of the Years 1854, 1859, 1864, 1869, and 1874, showing the Percentage 
of Increase in the Last Year of the Serves over the Furst. 
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gunpowder 

Bags, empty .... doz. 413, 671, 972, 253 76s 4,722, \1,043° 
Beer and ale.... brls. 399, 614, 499, 495, 559,| 40° 
Coals and coke.tons. 4,309, 7. OO%s 8,750, £0,745,| 118,909)" 223° 
Copper 2:........ cwts 274, Ab 738, 906, 709, 1590 


Cotton yarn .... lbs.| 147,128,| 192,207,| 75,678,| 168,841,| 220,599,| 49. 
9 manu | yds. |1,692,899, |2,562,545, |1,751,989, |2,868,630, (8,608,348, | 113° 
factures 
0) a ee tons. L175, L408, 1,508, 2,696, 2,487,) wax 
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Discussion on Mr. STEPHEN Bourne’s PAPER. 


Mr. W. Newmarcu, F.R.S., said that the paper read by Mr. 
Bourne, was one of a kind which the Society had always been 
exceedingly anxious to cultivate and were never backward in 
appreciating. The twenty years included in the paper were in many 
respects the most important and interesting which had ever occurred 
in the history of the foreign trade of this country. In 1854, at the 
beginning of the period, those great radical changes which it was 
the policy of this country to introduce into its foreign trade had 
been to a very large extent accomplished, in fact it might safely be 
said that in 1854 the free trade policy commenced in this country 
by Sir Robert Peel had been carried almost to the point of completion. 
The great reforms of Mr. Gladstone in 1853 had become law, and 
in 1854: very little remained to be done in the entire adoption by 
this country of a free trade policy. Beyond that the gold discoveries 
which commenced in 1848, by 1854 had begun to exert a real and 
substantial influence on the foreign trade not only in this country 
but in most countries of the world. So far as regards one set of 
causes, these causes were chiefly economical. But there was another 
set of causes to which he would be disposed to attribute as much 
influence as to those economical causes to which he had referred. 
Throughout the whole twenty years there had been in operation, as 
regards the old commerce of the world, a series of causes of which 
there was hardly any example during the twenty-five or thirty years 
preceding 1854. He referred to the prevalence of wars not only in 
Hurope but in all the important countries of the world, the preva- 
lence of periods of scarcity and the occurrence of events which had 
most materially interfered with the supply and demand of large 
quantities of those important commodities which had been included 
by Mr. Bourne in his tables. One of these events was the occurrence 
of the cattle plague, not only in our own country but in those parts 
of Europe and other parts of the world from which we were in the 
habit of deriving our supplies of animal food. There had also been 
a succession of exceedingly unfavourable harvests not only in this 
country, but in different parts of the world with which we are 
connected. The twenty years, therefore, which had been selected 
by Mr. Bourne, must be read not only in the lght of the figures 
he had so lucidly put together, but in the light of those causes to 
which he had referred which had interfered with the ordinary 
process of production and consumption; and it was impossible to 
put the proper meaning upon Mr. Bourne’s figures without bearing 
those circumstances in mind. In addition to these there was 
another set of causes altogether different in character, but probably 
more important in influence than those to which he had referred, 
namely, the discoveries of gold which began in Australia and 
California between 1848 and 1851. During the first seven or eight 
or ten years of the period taken by Mr. Bourne the annual production 
of gold from Australia and California went on increasing year by 
year until about the year 1860 when it attained a maximum. Since 
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then it had gone on steadily declining. At the present moment the 
decline had amounted to something like 40 per cent. of the total 
increase which occurred between 1850 and the years he had referred 
to, and that decline seemed likely to go on. Another cause, perhaps 
more potent than any he had yet mentioned, was the almost universal 
extension of the railway system. No one could doubt for a moment 
that the effects produced by the increase and cheapening of the means 
of communication resulted in one of those great silent revolutions 
which mark an epoch in the world. Then there was the establish- 
ment of the electric telegraph, which conveyed intelligence in the 
course of a few hours which formerly could not be conveyed in the 
lapse of weeks or months ; and belonging also to the same order of 
causes has been the removal in a very considerable part of the 
civilised world, more especially over central Hurope—in Germany, 
for example—of a great many medieval customs which interfered, 
while they were in existence, with the free exercise of intelligence 
and freedom, and with all those powers which enabled one country to 
excel another in industrial arts and industrial progress. Mr. Bourne 
had invited the Society to consider, by the aid of his figures, this 
period of twenty years of the commercial history of the world, one 
of the most interesting and perplexing that had ever occurred. 
Speaking for himself, he should have been quite prepared if the 
contrasts brought out had been more startling. Undoubtedly when 
Mr. Bourne shows that the total value of the goods imported into 
the United Kingdom between 1854 and 1874 had risen from 
152,000,000/. to 370,000,000. and that the exports had risen from 
- 116,000,000/. to 297,000,000/., these were extraordinary statements 
to be able to make upon authentic data; and when he observed the 
names of one country after another with which the trade had no 
doubt wonderfully increased, the result was one which anybody 
living in 1854, even in his most sanguine moments, could not have 
been expected to realise even in the faintest manner. The increase 
from 34,000,000/. to 81,000,000/. of imports from the British 
colonies was also very surprising, and one’s astonishment was by no 
means decreased when the details were examined. The exports to 
Germany had risen from 13,000,000/. to 34,000,000/.; but he 
thought that these two figures did not quite accurately represent 
the real fact, because the 34,000,000/. had not all gone to Germany. 
Many of the exports travelled beyond the German frontier to 
Austria and Hungary, some of them penetrating into Turkey and 
Asia Minor. The exports to Holland according to the tables had 
risen from 74 millions to 224 millions, but we knew perfectly well 
that the population of Holland had remained very much as it was. 
Holland had only become a sort of gateway for the central part of 
Kurope, and its trade had increased, not because the consuming 
power had increased, but because free trade doctrines had spread 
in that central part of Hurope lying beyond Holland. So it would 
be found with other countries. Interesting as Mr. Bourne’s figures 
were, they required to be read in the light of an enlightened intelli- 
gence in order to arrive at their real meaning. The first lesson to be 
drawn from the comparison of the two years was that there had been 
a triumph, and a complete vindication of the free trade policy, and the 
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principles of Liberal administration in all commercial matters which 
the country adopted thirty yearsago. The increase in trade was not 
greater than we had a right to expect, looking at all the circum- 
stances, and the amount of capital which had been applied in the 
case of this country to the purposes of foreign trade. One of the 
tables stated that the total imports had increased from 118,000,0001. 
in 1854 to 288,000,000/. in 1874, and that the exports only increased 
from 79,000,000/. to 220,000,000/.; that is to say, the imports had 
increased very much more than the exports. That was what should 
happen. The country became rich by what it received and not 
what it gave away. The reason why upon the face of the Custom 
House returns the imports so much exceeded the exports was that 
our wealth increased year by year, and we became great lenders, 
great purveyors of capital to all the nations of the world, and in 
the majority of cases we obtained dividends, although in some 
instances, as in certain of our loans to foreign States, we were 
grievously mistaken. The outside public had no idea to what 
extent British capital was employed also in private enterprise. 
The capital so employed must be remunerated by returns of one sort 
or another, and that remuneration must come in the form of goods. 
There could be no mere hocus-pocus of interchanging one piece of 
paper for another unless there was some real commodity behind it, 
and that commodity must be goods or something produced by 
labour having a value when brought into the market. It would be 
seen in the comparison of the figures of the total imports with the 
exports to what extent our capital had increased during the twenty 
years, and to what extent it had been employed in other parts 
of the world. Mr. Bourne had referred, and very properly, to 
the very considerable increase which had taken place in the import 
of articles of food. That was one of those things which he 
(Mr. Newmarch) thought might have been reasonably expected. The 
increase in the value of articles of food was dependent, upon two 
circumstances. First of all it had been largely affected by periods 
of scarcity caused by the occurrence of diseases among cattle and 
sheep; and it had also been affected by the increased wages of the 
great mass of the working-people, who were thus enabled to become 
consumers of animal food. One of the facts which came out very 
strongly in the inquiries which were made forty or fifty years ago, 
prior to the adoption of the new poor law, was the exceedingly 
limited number of persons in this country who were able to add 
animal food to their ordinary diet, except on some few days in the 
course of the year; and that must have been a dire necessity, 
because anybody who had the means of obtaining beef and mutton 
would not go without it. The increase of the earnings of the 
working-classes since 1854 had enabled them to command a larger 
proportion of these articles of food and they had not failed to do so. 
That in the first place was an answer to the question very properly 
raised by Mr. Bourne, as to the enormous increase that had taken place 
in the importation of articles of food. The answer in a secondary 
degree was to be found in the fact of the increase which had taken 
place in the price of animal food, and in various other articles of food 
arising from the occurrence of periods of scarcity, arising from the 
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interruption of war or from some of those exceptional causes to which 
he had referred. But in a country like this, where the surface of 
the land is limited, so long as the country continues prosperous, a 
continued and steady tendency to an increase year by year of the 
quantity of commodities which are adapted for food, was the 
natural state of things. If it should happen that we should find 
a state of affairs in which the volume of the imports representing 
articles of food should begin to exhibit a decline, that would be a very 
serious circumstance to be taken into account as indicating that our 
means of commanding those kinds of food had become seriously 
impaired. The increase which had taken place in the quantity of 
raw materials consumed in this country was one of the most grati- 
fying circumstances which came out of Mr. Bourne’s paper. Take, 
for example, the case of India. The imports in 1854 were about 
13,000,000/., and in 1874 they amounted to 37,000,000/. This 
arose from the enormous extension which had taken place in the 
import of raw materials, such as jute, cotton, silk, tea, and a great 
many other things which were never dreamed of as articles of import 
twenty years ago. ‘There had also been an increase in the imports 
from British North America, which was substantially subject to the 
same explanation. Notably there was the extraordinary increase 
from 4,000,000/. to 21,000,000/. in imports, nearly all raw material 
from Russia, represented by timber, flax, jute, tow, &c. The same 
was true as regards Turkey, emphatically true as regards Egypt, 
and also true as regards Brazil. He thought that in these circum- 
stances there was to be found an answer to the question with which 
Mr. Bourne had concluded his paper, whether the comparative 
decrease which had taken place in the volume of our trade since 
1871 indicates a falling off in our supremacy as regards manu- 
factures, or whether it represents one of those casual fluctuations of 
trade of which there had been so many instances during the last 
thirty or forty years. He had the strongest possible conviction 
that it did not represent the decay of foreign trade at all, but was 
distinctly referable to one of those casual fluctuations which had 
occurred so often since 1854, and was in a large degree attributable 
to the decline of our trade with the United States of America. 
Down to 1872, and probably down to nearly the close of 1873, 
there prevailed in America as a legacy left by the war a state of 
things especially unsound. The United States were still the victims 
of two great fallacies, the protectionist theory, and an unsound 
theory of money, which two together during the last two years had 
inflicted, and as far as he could see were likely to do so for some time 
to come, the most intense suffering which could be inflicted by a 
commercial collapse. Our trade with the United States had, there- 
fore, suffered an extreme collapse, and at the present moment there 
was no prospect of its being removed ; but that 1t would be removed 
he had no doubt whatever. Beyond that, the abnormal state of 
things created in this country in 18/71 and 1872 by the sudden and 
spasmodic demand which then arose for certain “instrumental ” 
articles of steel and iron, and coal, and one or two other articles 
connected with them, had led naturally to a state of reaction 
referable to natural causes, and there was no reason to suppose 
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that it would not pass away. He thought that as Englishmen we 
had a right to congratulate ourselves on the facts presented by 
Mr. Bourne. We had the satisfaction of knowing that whatever 
progress had been made during the last twenty or thirty years had 
been won in the face of all the world by virtue of free trade doc- 
trines and practice, and by a constant effort on our part to impress 
these doctrines on other nations. The results had not been attained 
by any device or contrivance, but by industry, skill, and intel- 
ligence, and so long as these remained with us we should continue 
to reap the rewards which Mr. Bourne had shown in his paper. 


Mr. W. J. Kenne.ty, referring to the percentage tables, said it 
might be well to examine the strokes minus as against plus before 
the percentage of increase or decrease in imports or exports in each 
year. He took it that these figures as they stood revealed the cir- 
cumstances which produced them. No doubt the basis of England’s 
commerce was a mercantile marine. In 1857 there was a large 
divergence of shipping, chiefly arising out of the Indian mutiny. 
So in regard to the Crimean war and the American war, the minus 
percentage that followed these might be accounted for in the same 
way. The minus in the year 1867 was probably due to the com- 
mercial panic which visited Hngland in that year, and the minus 
before the year 1874 was due to the extreme price of coal, which 
was the basis of our manufactures. If the figures on the export 
table were also considered, they would in a great measure tend to 
show that his reasoning was more or less accurate. In reference to 
the concluding question asked by the paper, he was not one of those 
who thought that this country had reached the summit of its great- 
ness; on the contrary, he thought that it had yet to attain a much 
greater height before it began to decline. There could be no question 
whatever that another basis of our success, as a commercial people, 
was our coal and our iron. Our coal had been very much disturbed 
last year, and for the next two or three years it was likely to disturb 
our mercantile measures, but he had no doubt that by-and-bye we 
would recover our lost position. In regard to the question of free 
trade, he thought we might deal a little more temperately with 
regard to other nations, as we were placed in a peculiar insular 
position, and were to a great extent the collectors and distributors 
of the products of other countries. He should be glad to see the 
day when there was no custom house in this country ; but there were 
nations at present who could not afford to dispose of their custom 
houses. He believed that the time was coming when nations would 
be better taught, and learn to know better. He could not but express 
very great regret at the position of the United States, as it was a 
position unbecoming that great people, but we could also afford to 
sympathise with them, and he trusted the day was not far off when 
they could show tables as comforting to themselves as the tables 
presented by Mr. Bourne were to this country at the present 
moment. 


The PRESIDENT, speaking in reference to the plus and minus 
quantities on the tables, said it was curious to observe how many 
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years together the pluses prevailed, and how every now and then, 
for a single year or so, the minus came in. He had noticed the 
same peculiarity in reference to tables of mortality, where the suc- 
cession of favourable years was about the same as that shown on 
Mr. Bourne’s tables, namely, five or six years, with one or more 
unfavourable years following. 


Mr. Joun Frincu said he should like Mr. Bourne to explain the 
different systems on which the value was taken of imports and 
exports, as he apprehended that the mode of taxing imports was 
one way of ascertaining the value, but the way of ascertaining the 
value of exports must be very different. 


Mr. Rawtinsoy, C.B., said that the question of imports and 
exports necessarily connected itself with population and civilisation, 
and as civilisation extended we might expect our commerce to 
extend. Whether we in England, asa commercial people, had arrived 
at our maximum, was not a question for him to discuss. In regard 
to imports of raw material, he thought the paper had not trenched 
upon one point. which came under his notice during his inquiries 
into the pollution of rivers, namely, that raw material, such as 
wool, cotton, silk, wheat, have about doubled their value in a manu- 
factured state. The question of extending our trade and commerce 
was intimately connected with the growth of our population, the 
feeding of it, and the stability with which it worked. In our civili- 
sation we had lately been very much disturbed by strikes, arising in 
a great measure from ignorance and jealousy, and in some degree 
from a spirit of envy on the part of the uneducated. If our trade 
and commerce was to extend and grow, we must endeavour, by all 
the means in our power, to carry the working classes along with us, 
and to conciliate their friendship and good feeling. He must confess 
that he looked with some degree of alarm at the enormous growth 
that is taking place in this country in building operations. Having 
been from his youth a student of history, he had found that nations 
had a birth, a youth, a maturity, and a decay, and he could see in 
the enormous growth that was taking place some seeds of decay. 
Placed as we were in an insular position, we could not keep our 
people in food and provisions unless peace were maintained; and if 
anything occurred to disturb the peace of the world, and great 
nations were to enter into war against us, it would be a very 
serious thing for the masses who lived in this country. 


The PresipEent said there was one kind of export that had not 
been noticed in the paper, namely, the export of men, women, and 
children. It was hard to say what value ought to be attached to 
emigration, but it must be very considerable, as it formed a great 
item every year of what might be called merchandise, which might 
be a gain to other countries and in some sense a loss to this country. 
If our men and women could be employed productively at home it 
would be better to keep them at home, but if the country was the 
loser by their remaining here it was better that they should emigrate. 
He would be inclined to treat emigration as an export, which might 
be added to the returns produced by the author. 
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Mr. F. Saunpers, referring to the observations made by the 
President, said that on reference to the tables it would be seen that 
the total percentage of increase for the twenty years from 1854 to 
1874 of exports to the British possessions amounted only to 113 per 
cent., and the total percentage of foreign exports was 177 per cent. 
- He believed that that was owing to the exportation of men, women, 
and children. They carried with them the arts, manufactures, and 
possibly some of the sciences, and as soon as our colonies were in a 
position to get their own machinery, they increased somewhat in 
wealth and set to manufacture their own goods. As regards the 
decrease between the years 1872 and 1874, he agreed with 
Mr. Rawlinson that the unfortunate strikes had had to do with it. 


Mr. Newmarcu asked permission to say a few words in reference 
to three points. In reference to the plus and minus signs in the 
tables, he was very much pleased to think that as the collection of 
statistical data became more complete the law of plus and minus 
signs occurring in cycles would become more completely developed. 
In almost every class of statistics there was the occurrence of the same 
cycle of changes. As regards the prosperity of this country, referred 
to by Mr. Rawlinson, there was always this answer to be made to the 
old notion of all countries having periods of youth and decay, that it. 
was a rhetorical figure, which was only applicable under very limited 
and artificial considerations. The real security for the progress 
this country was likely to make was that we had made our progress, 
great or small, in the face of all the world without any artificial aid 
or support of any kind. Our working classes had been able to 
hold their own and to produce the results shown in the tables apart 
from Government interference or control of any sort; and that was 
more than could be said of any of the nations of antiquity referred 
to. There was then no such thing as free trade, free labour, free 
thought, and free intelligence, all of which we had in this country. 
In reference to the exportation of women and children, he thought 
it was a mistake to suppose that the country had received injury 
from it. If there was any trade in the world that would take care 
of itself it was emigration, which would cease the moment that the 
attractions of a foreign country fell below the expectations of the 
emigrant. While giving the most absolute freedom to men and 
women to come and go just as they pleased, we should take care 
that our own country was made the most attractive and profitable 
place of residence in the world. 


Mr. T. B. Marrty, while agreeing with some of the remarks of 
Mr. Newmarch and the previous speakers as to the various causes 
tending to increase the figures, called attention to the increase in 
Table VII. of the exports of ammunition from 442,000l. to 1,763,0001., 
upon which, he thought, we could not congratulate ourselves. 
Within the last year or two the value of land, coal, iron, labour, 
and other things had assumed a lower standard, and it was a 
question how far the figures were diminished. by that cause. In 
1854: the imports exceeded the exports by 132 per cent., and in 1874 
the imports exceeded the exports by 120 per cent. only. He did 
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not know whether that was a matter we could congratulate our- 
selves on or not. 


Mr. Arcuipatp Hamitron said, with regard to the value of an 
emigrant, he did not know whether any estimate had been formed 
in this country, but Mr. Julius Vogel, the Prime Minister for New 
Zealand, had valued an able-bodied man landed in New Zealand at 
somewhere about 180/., looking at him asa producer or a person 
adding to the wealth of the colony, and as a taxpayer, when he 
became the head of a family, he was worth 13/. or 14/. Instead of 
an emigrant being a loss to the country he was of opinion that every 
man that went abroad to the colonies added to the comfort and 
wealth of those at home, because every labourer that left this 
country for the colonies or the United States diminished the 
competition for employment. Besides, every man who went abroad 
furnished employment to those that were behind. Hvery emigrant 
took 1ol. or 12/. of equipment that added to the wealth of the 
country. 


Mr. James McDonatp said he did not know if any deduction 
had been made in the gold-producing states such as he thought 
ought to have been made on account of the gold discoveries of 
which so much had been said. Probably if they could be subjected 
to some such deduction as that the increase would be by no means 
so great as it now appeared. The large percentage of 20 per cent. 
in the year 1856 was to some extent to be accounted for by the gold 
discoveries exercising a beneficial influence on price. He should 
have liked some gentleman conversant with the subject to have 
shown how far, as regards certain of these countries, such a cause 
was to be taken into account. A great deal had been said as to 
whether the tables were sufficient to enable a correct opinion to be 
formed as to whether this country was increasing or decreasing in 
commerce, but he thought that could not be judged of unless some 
data were given, with respect to the progress which had taken place 
in other countries. He thought also that more striking results 
might be obtained by comparing the imports and the exports. He 
cordially agreed with Mr. Newmarch that the best state of things 
would be that in which all were imports and no exports; but that 
not being a condition of affairs attainable, it might be well to see 
how far our labour was increasing in efficiency, the degree of 
efficiency being tested by the increasing difference between the 
imports and the exports. 


Captain Cratcie called the attention of the author to Table V, 
_ where the increase per cent. of sugar from 1854 to 1874 was put 
down at 587 per cent. Considering that 10,776/. represented the 
imports in 1854 and 20,181/. was the amount in 1874, he thought 
that there must be some mistake as to the 587. 


Mr. Bourne, in reply to the several speakers, said that at present 
the value of the imports and the exports was arrived at by essen- 
tially the same system, namely, the declaration of the importer or 
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exporter, who, on sending his documents to the Custom house, was 
bound to state the value assigned to his goods, whether coming in or 
going out. In both cases the proper value was that of the wholesale 
price on board the ship at the time she dropped her anchor or when 
she heaved it. Prior to 1871 that did not hold good. There was 
then no difference in regard to the valuing of the exports, but in 
regard to the imports there was a computed instead of a declared 
value. The quantities, as well as the average market price were 
ascertained, upon which the officials calculated the value. If there 
were 1,000 cwts. of sugar, and the average price of sugar was 306., 
the 1,000 would be multiplied by the 30s. At present, however, the 
merchant declared it himself. The average value by the officials 
was not a mere guess, or a very wide one, because they took into 
consideration the description of goods coming from different coun- 
tries, and he thought it was perhaps an open question as to which 
system was the most accurate. The merchants, perhaps had no 
very great interest in giving the most accurate statements,—not 
that they wished to do otherwise, but the business was to a great 
extent transacted by juveniles, on whom, however, a system of 
check was exercised; so that every value which seemed to be out of 
the ordinary routine was called in question and required to be 
substantiated. ‘The export value was founded upon the declaration 
of the exporters upon shipment. The goods were generally on board 
the ship and out of the reach of officials before any inquiry could be 
made about them. The question as to whether any calculation had 
been made relative to the discoveries of gold was, he thought, 
rather wide of the mark of mere statistical calculation, and would 
require a good deal of thought and research, although he quite 
agreed with the speaker that it was a very important element to be 
taken into consideration. A remark was made that we were not 
to be congratulated upon the increased exportation of ammunition. 
Tt did not follow from that circumstance that there had been more 
war, but that we had succeeded perhaps in manufacturing the best 
ammunition, and thereby securing better customers. He was 
inclined to think that there was an errorin Table V, but certain 
circumstances had prevented him from fully correcting the proof 
sheets—possibly there might be one or two small corrections to be 
made before the Jowrnal was issued, and the error in the table referred 
to was perhaps one of them. He thought he might feel some degree 
of congratulation in having provoked so very able and elaborate a 
speech from so high an authority as Mr. Newmarch, and if his 
figures had no other effect than that he should be satisfied. He did 
not quite agree with Mr. Newmarch in all his points. He was not 
so sure that the present stagnation was of a transitory nature, . 
because we could not but see that concurrently with our diminution 
many other nations were beating us in price. He did not think 
there were any great grounds for dissatisfaction on account of the 
foreigner running us so close, because if the supposition he had 
hazarded be correct, many of the manufactures abroad were to a very 
great extent carried on by British capital, and we might be enjoying 
the benefit of the outlay in increased importations. 
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I.—International Hxhibition and Congress of Public Health and 
Safety, to be held in Brussels in 1876. 


Tue idea of instituting a Congress and holding an International 
Exhibition in Brussels, in 1876, of all means, appliances, instru- 
ments, and measures for saving human life and preserving health, 
having been enunciated by the Royal Humane Society of Belgium, 
presided over by Lieutenant-General Renard, aide-de-camp to the 
King of the Belgians, a number of gentlemen resolved to form a 
joint stock company to carry it into effect. The scheme is to be put 
into operation by the collection of a capital of 24,000/., in 82. shares, 
of which one-half is to be paid up at once, and the remainder to be 
called up at fixed periods by the council of administration, the pre- 
payment of the whole being, however, permissible. 

The cost of management, buildings, machinery, &c., is to be 
defrayed from this fund, and all receipts on account of the Congress 
and Exhibition are to be credited to a special fund, for distribution 
among the shareholders at the close of the exhibition. 

Detailed rules for the management of this philanthropic and 
eminently useful undertaking, and for its careful regulation on 
strictly commercial principles have been promulgated with the 
programme; and as it inaugurates a new, important, and sound 
economical basis for such undertakings, it is deemed desirable to 
incorporate in the Miscellanea of the Journal of the Statistical Society, 
a brief account of the project. 

The Congress and Exhibition are under the special patronage 
and protection of the King of the Belgians and of the City of 
Brussels, with his Royal Highness the Count of Flanders as honorary 
president. } 

In an eloquent address to all public administrators, to all orders 
of chivalry, to all professions, societies, and individuals whose public 
duties, professional pursuits or personal proclivities tend to the 
preservation of life and health, the objects of the proposed scheme 
are explained at length. Of this address the following is a free 
translation and summary :— 


The study and application of the most. salutary principles of public health and 
safety, in their largest sense, have now become objects of primary necessity, 
VOL. XXXVIII. PART II. S) 
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from the accumulation of populations in great centres, and from the develop- 
ment of the industry and commerce of nations. 

Recent events render it desirable to diminish the evils fatally associated with 
incessant progress, and life at high pressure. ‘Terrible fires have nearly destroyed 
large cities; fatal collisions on sea and on land are frequent, and will become more 
so with the advance of civilisation and the transactions to which it gives rise. 
Mercantile fleets are multiplied, and with them the shipwrecks which sadden every 
storm ; war is no longer waged by limited armies, but whole populations cover 
fields of battle, and the regular means of affording them aid fail in the presence of 
such wholesale calamities; epidemics occasionally cause panics in populations ; 
different industries increase incessantly, and absorb more and more entirely the 
entire strength of town and country, among all civilised nations. 

Some of these place the lives of the labourers in constant peril, others wither 
the vital powers of those who pursue them. Society, then, has powerful induce- 
ments to provide against aud mitigate these obvious evils, and owes a deep debt of 
gratitude and consideration to those devoted and disinterested individuals who, 
singly or in societies, make constant efforts to save or protect human life, and to 
provide for the health and safety of the multitude and of the toilers. 

Of a truth, governments, public administrations, great manufacturers, medical 
men, engineers, and all large-hearted persons have not awaited the need to apply 
the remedy. Everywhere the means of solving questions affecting the welfare of 
humanity have been diligently sought; everywhere important works of surpassing 
interest exist ; but these works should not be confined to localities, they belong to 
the whole world. . 

Different nations should enlighten each other, and make known generally their 
several discoveries. 

The works of genius accomplished by many eminent engineers and many 
distinguished manufacturers to protect the lives of the workers, and to ameliorate 
the conditions in which they live, should receive due recognition and publicity. To 
give but one example—who can deny that when numerous casualties on railways, at 
sea, or in mines spread abroad mourning and misery, it would be a public relief to 
have carefully discussed, by competent men of all nations, the means of preventing, 
or at least mitigating such disasters, with a consideration of the means and appliances 
intended to reach that end? In other words, to group together all that the charity 
and foresight of public bodies and private individuals have thought of or produced 
to save and protect human life, and to come to the rescue in danger and suffering. 

Periodical congresses, associated with international exhibitions of engines and 
instruments of health and safety, would serve to bring about this result. 

It is true that many of these questions have already been discussed and resolved 
at such congresses. Unfortunately, however, the valuable experience thus acquired 
has never been popularised. The discussions have been confined to the learned, 
and are recorded in books which the public neither read nor appreciate, so that 
those for whose special benefit measures of health and safety are devised, are the 
last to profit by them. 

It is true, that in the Great Exhibitions of London, Paris, and Vienna Health 
and Public Safety have not been overlooked, but the departments relating to them 
were scattered, separated, and lost in the splendour of the more attractive portions 
of these exhibitions. They also attracted little attention from the absence of 
explanation of their nature and use, and from the general indifference with which 
these matters have heretofore been treated. 
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All this will be remedied in the Exhibition of 1876, in which the public 
attention will be concentrated on the one class of objects, and the means be 
afforded of forming a correct judgment of the things exhibited, with their relative 
value and the uses to which they can be applied. 

The Congress will be divided into as many sections as there will be classes in 
the Exhibition. The discussions will chiefly be directed to the machinery sent for 
exhibition. Committees appointed by the sections will make public trials of the 
apparatus or processes proposed, and every one will thus be enabled to appreciate 
the resultant benefits from personal observation. 

Thus will public opinion be brought to aid the good work—the publicity of 
experimental trials being the best means of popularising the efforts of the learned, 
and causing the adoption by public bodies and private individuals, of such con- 
trivances as are proved to be efficient. 

The work of 1876 will have this special character. The Congress and the 
Exhibition will be complements of each other. While the former will consider and 
discuss all questions in their largest sense, the latter will exhibit all that genius and 
ingenuity have constructed to preserve or protect human life, and assure the well- 
being of nations. The engines, the apparatus, and the processes shown will be open 
to public scrutiny, and as often as possible public discussions will popularise their . 
modes of action and uses. These discussions will be collected and published in 
small tracts at the lowest possible cost, with a view to spread abroad a knowledge 
of the leading principles of health and safety. 

On the other hand, the transactions of the different classes of the Congress will 
be printed, and in their collected form will constitute a code, which public adminis- 
trations and those devoted to special objects connected with health and safety, may 
study with advantage for a long time to come. 

Experiments on the river and on the sea will be made respectively at Antwerp 
and at Ostend. The great manufacturers will lend their assistance in the conduct 
of experiments which are only possible in factories, workshops and mines. 

It is not anticipated that all the questions contained in the programme will be 
exhaustively treated. The programme itself is incomplete and will need additions, 
but, if the enterprise succeeds, other nations will follow the lead of the Belgian 
Congress and Exhibition of 1876, which will serve as a period of departure for 
gatherings which may not inappropriately be termed THE GRAND ASSIZES OF 
HUMANITY. 

To carry out its project the joint stock company addresses itself exclusively 
to private initiation. As the work is of universal interest, it invites philanthro- 
pists of all nations to participate in raising the funds necessary to furnish the 
means of accomplishing the undertaking. 

The Society hopes that the receipts will cover, and possibly exceed, the expen- 
diture, and that the shareholders will be recouped their advances. It bases its 
hopes on the past success of all such enterprises in other countries under well 
directed private energy, and recently in the success of the Industrial Arts Exhibition 
of Brussels. The aid of all is disinterested. Great and costiy palaces are not 
needed : simple galleries, well lighted, ventilated and arranged will accomplish all 
that is needed. 

The Exhibition and Congress will be divided into ten classes. The first class 
will comprise all relating to saving of life from fire by land and by sea, and will con- 
sist of five sections, each devoted to a particular branch of the subject. 

The second class, in six divisions, will in like manner contain all relating to the 
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saving of life on and in the water, from drowning and skating to the lighting of 
coasts, shipwrecks, the safe construction of vessels of all classes, and the transport 
and treatment of sick and wounded afloat. 

The third class will be devoted to the means of preventing accidents in travelling 
by road or by rail, and will be divided into ten subsections. 

The fourth class will consist of aid to belligerents in time of war, in five sections, 
comprising means of transport, surgical appliances, ambulances and field hospitals, 
the disposal of the dead, and the sanitation of battle fields and encampments. 

The fifth class, in eight subsections, will embrace the wide field of hygiene 
and public health. 

The sixth class will include, in three sections, the means of maintaining the 
health and protecting the lives of all engaged in industrial pursuits. 

The seventh class will be occupied, in four sections, with private and domestic 
health. 

The eighth class will discuss medicine, surgery, and pharmacy in their relations 
to all the preceding classes; and the ninth class will comprehend all institutions 
intended to ameliorate the condition of the working classes, such as life assurance 
companies, benefit and co-operative societies, infirmaries and convalescent hospitals, 
- and means of promoting temperance, &c. 

The tenth, and last class, will contain, in seventeen subsections, the protection 
of health and life in their applications to agriculture. 


If the Congress and Exhibition can arrive at useful practical 
results in one-tenth of the important matters contained in the fore- 
going brief examination of their comprehensive plan and purpose, 
they will accomplish a great and useful work, and pave the way 
for future inquiries in a direction of which it is impossible to over- 
estimate the value and importance. 


I1.—Conference of Government Statists, South Australia. 


Now that the colonial possessions and settlements of Great 
Britain are expanding with the wonderful progress characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in every quarter of the world, it is of infinite 
importance to the future of those possessions and of the Empire to 
which they are attached, that all facts indicative of their moral and 
material state in the early stages of their growth and develop- 
ment, should be carefully recorded. 

Many of them in extent of territory, fertility of soil, variety 
of natural productions, mineral wealth, and climates capable of 
containing and rearing healthy, vigorous communities, possess 
greater capabilities than several European states which have held, 
and some of which still occupy, important positions in the great 
brotherhood of nations. 

Should they, hereafter, be united in any form of confederation 
among themselves, or should Great Britain, at no very distant 
period, see her way to gathering her children around her in a 
stronger bond than exists at present, it is difficult to foreshadow 
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without apparent exaggeration, the important influences which 
such federation may, if rightly directed, exercise over the destinies 
of the whole civilised world. 

_ The great political and social problems of that impending change 
will need for their solution the most careful collection of the facts 
and figures which are the basis of all sound legislation, of all true 
freedom and liberty, of all intercolonial and international relations, 
and of all substantial progress. 

The colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, and 
South Australia have led the way in this desirable direction, and, 
pursuant to the instructions of their respective governments,’ held a 
Conference of Statists at Hobart Town in January of the present 
year, to settle the basis of an uniform system of statistics for the 
southern dependencies above mentioned. 

The official representatives who assisted at this Conference were 
the Under Secretary and Government Statist of South Australia, 
the Government Statists of Victoria and Tasmania, and the Regis- 
trar-General of New South Wales. 

The matters considered by them and the resolutions at which 
they arrived are so deeply interesting, and are given in the printed 
proceedings of the Conference in so condensed a form, as to render 
it difficult still further to concentrate or abstract them, without 
the omission of particulars necessary to their right understanding: 
they are, therefore, reproduced in extenso. 


Census.—I. “The first subject which the Conference proceeded to consider was 
the taking of the next census, on which the following resolution was agreed to :— 

“That it is desirable that a census be taken simultaneously in all the colonies, 
at least once in ten years, and on the same day as the Imperial census; and that 
the schedules and compilation should in all essential particulars be in accord with 
the systems adopted in the United Kingdom. 

II. «The Conference having next carefully considered and compared the 
statistics of their several colonies, agreed to embody the results of their delibera- 
tions in the following resolutions :— 

Alterations, when to take Hffect.—(1.) “ That any alterations in the statistical 
returns which may be agreed upon at this Conference, shall take effect in respect 


to the statistics of 1875. 
Returns from Departments.—(2.) “ That inasmuch as the value of statistical 


information is enhanced by early publication, the government of each colony be 
respectively requested to require departments to supply all necessary particulars at 
the earliest practicable period after the close of each year, and to authorise such 
arrangements as may be requisite to effect that object. 

Furnishing of Information to be Compulsory.—(8.) “That it is desirable that 
legislative authority should, in colonies in which it does not at present exist, be 
procured for the compulsory supply of agricultural and other statistics, in such 
form, and in such manner as the Governor in Council may direct, thereby extend- 
ing the principle hitherto adopted in taking the census, 

Arrivals and Departures.—(A.) “That, with a view to the more accurate 
preparation of periodical estimates of the population, each government be requested 
to cause the returns of arrivals and departures to be interchanged between the 
customs’ authorities of the several colonies. 
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Mean Population for Certain Purposes.—(5.) “That in making comparative 
returns of revenue, expenditure, imports, exports, and any other matters, the 
operation of which extends over the entire year, the mean population of the year 
be taken as the basis of the calculation. 

Form of Customs’? Returns.—(6.) “That the government of each colony be 
further requested to cause the periodical returns of the quantities and values of 
articles imported and exported, to be prepared, according to the form and nomen- 
clature, and under the classification agreed to by the Conference; and to direct 
the attention of the eustoms’ authorities to the importance of entering, whenever 
practicable, the number, quantity, or weight of articles imported and exported, in 
preference to the number of packages. 

Coin and Bullion.—(7.) “That the import and export returns should in every 
case include bullion and specie; and that a separate return be given distinguishing 
coin from bullion, and whether the latter be the produce of the colony. 

Goods Transhipped.—(8.) “ That a separate return be given of goods entered 
for transhipment, but that such goods shall not be included in the returns of 
imports and exports. 

Goods in Bonded Warehouses.—(9.) “ That a return be given of the stocks in 
bonded warehouses at the termination of each year. 

Steam Vessels——(10.) “That in the returns of shipping, it is desirable to show 
the number, tonnage, and crews of steam vessels, as distinguished from sailing 
vessels. 

Customs’ Revenue and Duties.—(11.) “That a return of the customs’ revenue, 
specifying the articles, rate of duty, and amount collected, be given for each 
year. 

General Revenue.—(12.) “That the returns of general revenue should show 
the principal sources of income; and that the returns of general expenditure 
should show the services for which the expenditure was incurred, according to a 
classification agreed to at this Conference. 

Loans Excluded.—(13.) “That the returns of revenue should exclude the 
amounts raised by loan. 

Interest of Loans Included.—(14.) “That the returns of general expenditure 
should exclude the expenditure of moneys raised on loan, but should include the 
interest on and repayment of loans. 

Separate Returns of Loans.—(15.) “That a separate statement be given of 
loans raised by the general government, distinguishing whether for reproductive 
public works, military defence, immigration, &c., or in aid of revenue; also the 
rate and amount of interest paid in respect of such loans, and the repayment of 
any portions thereof. 

Aggregate Return of General and Local. Finances.—(16.) “ That a return of 
the aggregate revenue and expenditure of the general government and of local 
government bodies be given in one table. 

Taxation for General and Local Purposes——(17.) “ That it is desirable that 
a return be given, showing separately and collectively the amount of taxation for 
general and local purposes, embracing— 

«Customs duties (exclusive of duties on the export of gold, drawbacks, &c.). — 

«« Excise (including licences imposed for revenue purposes). 

‘Stamps (other than fees of office). 

« Legacy, succession, and probate duties. 

“ Rates on property or income. 
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** Any impost distinctly levied as a tax, but excluding fees, licences, or charges 

for special services rendered. 

Banks: Liabilities and Assets—(18.) “That the banking statistics of each 
colony be rendered quarterly, in the form prescribed by local Acts, but distin- 
guishing ‘ deposits bearing interest,’ from ‘ deposits not bearing interest.’ 

Land: Number of Holdings.—(19.) “ That the statistics relating to the occu- 
pation and cultivation of land should include the number and extent of holdings 
(classified as to area), distinguishing those held direct from the State under deferred 
payment from freeholds; and the area and produce of the several crops. 

Labour and Machinery Employed.—(20.) “That it is desirable to ascertain 
annually the amount of labour employed in agricultural, mining, and other of the 
more important local industries, and also the extent of machinery (steam or 
otherwise), and of all labour-saving appliances, used on farms, in mills, mines, or 
factories. 

Railway Returns—(21.) “That in any returns relating to railways it is 
essential that the cost of construction and mileage open be shown; that the 
receipts and expenditure, and the mileage run be given; and that the cost of 
maintenance of works and stock be distinguished from the ordinary working 
expenses. Additional rolling-stock and new works to be placed under the head of 
construction. 

Educational Statistics—(22.) “ That the statistics of education should include, 
in addition to returns from public and private schools, statistical statements 
relating to the higher degree of instruction obtainable at the universities, colleges, 
technical schools, institutes, and public libraries of the several colonies. 

Criminal Statistics.—(23.) “That the criminal statistics, and statistics relating 
to prisons, proposed by the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, be adopted with certain alterations the Conference consider necessary to 
meet the circumstances of the Australian colonies; and that, with a view to 
procure accurate returns, the several governments be respectfully requested to 
cause particulars to be recorded by the police and other authorities in the form 
adopted by the Conference. 

Vital Statisties.—(24.) “ That the vital statistics, as published periodically by 
the several colonies, appear to meet all requirements, and accord with the English 
system; but the Conference recommend that separate returns be given for large 
centres of population, where the aged and afflicted congregate in hospitals, asylums, 
&c. They also proposed that a Meteorological Abstract for the period accompany 
each. return. 

Returns Hssential_—(25.) “That the making the returns agreed to at this 
Conference be considered essentia 
to such extent as may be thought desirable. 

Co-operation of Colonies not Represented.—-(26,) “That the colonies of Queens- 
land, Western Australia, and New Zealand, be invited to co-operate in the genera] 
scheme of statistics laid down by the Conference. 

III. “The Conference submit the foregoing resolutions to the favourable con- 
sideration of their respective Governments, and respectfully recommend that, 
where indicated, legislative sanction be sought to give effect to them. 

IV. “ Besides the matters embodied in the resolutions, the Conference went 
fully into the details of the returns published in their respective statistical 
registers, and decided on such modifications as would cause the tables to agree in 
all material points, 
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V. “In determining upon the nature of the alterations to be made in their 
statistical records, they agreed to consider certain particulars as essential, leaving 
it at the discretion of the several colonies to supply others which were regarded as 
desirable, though not obligatory, according to circumstances. 

VI. “They have, moreover, not been unmindful of the desirability, as far 
as possible, of assimilating the statistics of the various colonies of this group, 
not only as among themselves, but as between themselves and the mother 
country. 

Resolution (23).—VII. “ Among other matters which occupied their attention 
was the circular despatch of the Secretary of State, of 30th January, 1872, and 
the circular despatch, No. 2, dated 20th March, 1874, addressed to the Governors 
of the several Australasian Colonies, with reference to certain proposed forms of 
criminal statistics. In these they have made such amendments as seemed to be 
necessary in order to adapt them to the circumstances of the colonies, and now 
append them in their altered shape. 

VIII. “They also considered certain forms relating to ‘gaols and prisoners,’ 
also received from the Secretary of State, and agreed to. them with a few verbal 
amendments. 

Resolution (4:).—IX. “The returns of persons leaving any one colony, have in 
some cases shown a considerable deficiency as compared with the corresponding 
returns of arrivals in the colony for which they were bound, in consequence of a 
certain proportion of persons not appearing on the passenger lists of intercolonial 
vessels at the port of departure. The Conference have, therefore, agreed to recom- 
mend that the customs’ departments of the different colonies be instructed to 
exchange returns of arrivals and departures, so that the numbers may be corrected 
by comparison before publication. 

Resolutions (6 to 11),—X. “They have also had their attention pointedly 
called to the want of uniformity as regards the customs’ returns, and to some other 
defects which are now found, more or less, in all of them. They have, therefore, 
adopted resolutions with a view to the improvement of the commercial statistics in 
regard— 

(a) “To supplying the quantities of articles imported and exported, wherever 
practicable. 

(6) “To the classification of articles in a manner which they believe to be suit- 
able for general purposes, and, at the same time, well adapted to the 
requirements of persons interested in the external trade of the respective 
colonies. ‘ 

Resolutions (12 to 16),—XI. ‘The subject of finance has always been fraught 
with practical difficulties to the Government Statists of these colonies. It has, 
therefore, occupied an important place in the deliberations of the Conference. 
They recommend that an abstract of the returns of the revenue and expenditure 
of the general government should, for statistical purposes, be embodied in a 
form which they submit as being, in their opinion, better adapted to convey the 
requisite information than the statements now furnished in most cases. 

Resolution (17).—XII. “ With regard to the subject of taxation, the Con- 
ference are of opinion that, inasmuch as imposts which in some countries form 
part of the State taxation, in others are levied by local bodies, a return should be 
added to the statistics of every colony, showing in one view the taxation for the 
purposes of the general government, and also that for local objects. As to the 
question—the most difficult the Conference had to deal with—what receipts should 
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be regarded as taxation, the Conference have laid down certain general principles, 
the application of which to particular cases will require extended research and 
consideration. 

«H.C. NowELL, Chairman. 

“<i. G. Warp. 

“HH. H. Hayrer. 

“J. Boorusy.” 


This statement 1s followed by an Appendix containing forms 
for criminal and judicial statistics. 

Tt will thus be seen that in some important particulars these 
South Australian colonies have taken a step in advance of most 
nations, and even of Great Britain herself. By harmonising their 
statistical forms and returns with those of the mother country where 
assimilation was possible, they have facilitated the study of their 
future relations with each other and with the paramount power in 
a manner that cannot fail to prove most useful to statesmen, and all 
others interested in the government, extension, and consolidation of 
the British Empire. 


IIl.—General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 


of 1874. 
From the Heonomist of the 13th March, 1875 :— 


“Through 1874 the reaction which commenced in 1873 through- 
out Europe and America has continued. The prices of commodities 
and the wages of labour have declined month by month, until in the 
opening weeks of 1875 the reduction in the price of most of the 
articles employed in this country in manufactures is not less than 
30 or 35 per cent. compared with the early part of ’73; and pro- 
bably not less than 20 to 25 per cent. compared with the close of 
that year. The fall in iron and coal in many districts exceeds these 
figures. ) 

“Wages in the mining and iron and steel trades have also 
rapidly fallen, and in some cases have been reduced to about the 
figures which prevailed in 1871, before the recent rise commenced. 

“The contests between masters and men have been severe in the 
process of arriving at these reductions; and one of the principal 
causes which has rendered the results so unsatisfactory to the 
trading classes has been the long periods of time during which 
strikes and lock-outs have brought various important industries to 
a standstill. At this moment (February, 1875) the whole of the 
coal and iron trades of South Wales is idle in consequence of a 
wholesale lock-out forced on the masters by the opposition of the 
trades unions to such a reduction of wages as will secure orders for 
the productions of the district. 

“The harvest of 1874 in this country was the best and most 
abundant since that of 1868. Wheat was reaped and carried in 
excellent condition, and the general result is 25 per cent. above an 
average. 
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(1).—G@azette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United 
Kingdom, immediately after Harvest, 1863-74, und Total Average Gazette 
Price of Calendar Years. 














After Harvest. Calendar Year Averages. 

So. 8 
C2 ane teomtteiaaill Mie oc nce 7A eh i 522 Ig en Gs Pen es ach 56) © 
MOS, cera beni ensteceseat ser etree sees ae NR 1, Ree an Re 58 8 
71 SOE EO SEER Tea BS 0 Sica sea RS Ne A td a lee 57. = 
[spas Ran ie aR YA De B68 CE RRR a en nvr ie Rede RGe S 
Be 7 yp Bsls) 
| He, / peop ccatnd eres ies ME Meee On 97 BO OGRE MSO! ene ac ctonceaenad- eek pelt tee 46 11 
BOO EN ah. hodantelee dace ees LOVE NODES Et ieee tate ee AS 2 
“68 Wahaint a dine Sian Boi OO Ss ee a a) ee 63.9 
<1 70 Se Terme mae 70 8 RON tak coh nia sat ae acres onc 64 6 
eee) 5a 2S 
SGC 5x... .403s Ona eee re a Br SO Gh MOON 2 Mc escenet ne ceed vapread meee 49 44 
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NGA See eee cant ona icstnnee aoe 36 6 Rares Mitae tooo) Meueaueechcomes Aon 2 
LS SE Cee vast Sees 40 - HOE ter Suds 44 9 
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“The figures of 461 in October, 1874, contrast very strongly 
with the average of 59°7 for the three years 1871-73—and even 
with the average of 53°9 for the five years 1867-70. The last year 
of low price was 1868-69, when the figures were 46°2. There seems 
to be every probability of the price for 1874-75 falling short of even 
that limit by some sensible difference. Nor is the low price of 
wheat confined to these islands. It is general over the commercial 
world, and will, beyond all doubt, lay the foundation of a sound 
prosperity. : 

(I1).—Stlver, 1874-66, Shipments to Hast, Bills Drawn by India Council 
on India, Imports of Siuver into United Kingdom, Average Price in 

London, and Average Rate of Bank Discounts. (Pixley and Abell’s 


























Circular. ) 
[0,000’s omitted, thus 7,09 = 7,090,000.] 
Silver Bills Imports of Silver Average Price Average 
Drawn b Silver Coined in Standard Silver eres 
eos bent 10 Tadis,. rel eine (United United in Bankerate 
East. Council. Kingdom. Kingdom. London. Discount. 
Min. Min. Mn. Mln. Per oz. 
£ £ £ Lf d. Per cnt. 
NeyAc..|’ 9,09 10,36 11,80 0,89 coy & 
gis eae, 2,50 13,94 17,30 1,08 594 
Wee eK? BIO 10,21 PrjI4 1,24 6025 3 
HL iene i ee ay 8,44 TOs52 0,70 60% 4 
1870.... 1,58 6,98 10,65 0,33 603 3 
769... 2,36 3,70 0573 O07 605% 33 
"68. 1563 4,14 Feat 0,30 60 2 
*OLavle “O64 5,61 8,02 0,19 60 24 
"66;| 2,36 7,00 10,78 0,49 614 ri 
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“The export to the Hast (7 millions) has been nearly three times 
that of 1573 (23 millions). The price 58%;d. is the lowest almost 
on record, arising more immediately from the pressure on the 
market of the large amounts of silver coin displaced in Germany by 
the new coinage and banking legislation there; and arising also, it 
is believed, in some degree from the increased yield of the silver 
mines in South America and elsewhere. M. Herzog, the delegate 
of Switzerland to the Monetary Conventions of 1865-71, has investi- 
gated the subject with eare, and has framed the following table :—- 


(IIT).—Stlver, Production and Export to East, according to the Work by 
M. Herzog, the Delegate of Switzerland at the Monetary Goaypenendes, 
1865-71. 

[00,000’s omitted, thus 9,0 =9,000,0007.] 










































































Annual Export t é Annual Export 
= Production. | Bast. eo Production. | Hast. 
7 Min. be neha ine ae Min. Min. 
£ £ £ £ 
LSS: nes ee ee 9,0 G6 oC) 4 een 12,0 14,5 
ee a 13,0 15,1 
EO cepswcssPaese 3 8,8 2yi OA sxe Seo 0352 16,8 
Ae ee 8,4 5,9 HOO Seok: 1457 9,7 
Sane SNe 8,5 4.6 Sb ies 14,4 7,0 
TOs Mehl vhoak 9,0 8,0 _ a — 
BOD sagen toad devise 9,1 14,1 6753 63,1 
43,8 34,9 
Re ee escn 6 oy a ie eee nae 14,7 ae 
; im ie, Peer ens 14,0 3,6 
BO eevee. vce: LOL 5 7 > 
; SJE Bip Rare ee nea 12,6 6,6 
ODE snctee es 10,2 16, 3 70 oe 99 
CT 10,6 LOSER a! a PEI S - 
Oi rsee cos i he? 8,9 54,0 146 
51,8 61,0 
11 years totals | 104,6 97,5 9 years totals...) 124,3 77,6 

















“i avge. 955 9,0 5 average 13,9 8,6 
| 





‘“‘ According to these figures we have the following averages :— 


1851-61, eleven years ................ 9% millions sterling. 
62-70, Si gai ER) FERN ss 2 ee 9 


? 


Cotton Trade. 
‘“‘ Messrs. Ellison and Co. (Liverpool) report :— 


«So far as the cotton trade has been concerned, 1874 has been a dull and 
uneventful year. With the exception of an occassional spasm of activity, provoked 
by merely transient and delusive influences, the course of business has been mono- 
tonously slow, and the tendency of prices downwards. Throughout 1874 the 
actual supply of the raw material has constantly exceeded the demand, while the 


_ 
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occasionally threatened prospect of a comparative deficiency has never been 
realised. The result has been an almost continuous readiness on the part of 
holders to sell, in the face of a nearly chronic indifference on the part of con- 
sumers to buy. It is not surprising, therefore, that 1874 has been an unprofitable 
one to importers of the raw material, and a scarcely less unsatisfactory one to 
shippers of the manufactured article. Under ordinary circumstances a year of 
falling prices is of advantage to spinners and manufacturers, but business in 
Manchester in 1874 has been so slow that yarns and goods have steadily followed 
the decline in raw cotton, and no advantage of moment has accrued to the producer 
except in isolated instances. The speculative department of the market has been 
almost uniformly quiet, and, as in 1873, the operators for a fall have had matters 
pretty much their own way. A remarkable feature is that the fluctuations in 
prices have been less importart than in any year since 1860. The difference 
between the highest and lowest quotations for middling upland on the spot being 
only 1,8,d. per lb., against 23d. in 1873, 2d. in 1872, 213d. in 1871, 44d. in 1870, 
and 2d. in 1869.’ ” 


‘We add the following tables, compiled from Messrs. Ellison’s - 
Circular, and in continuation of the similar tables of former years 
inserted in the general summary of our review :— 


(IV).—Umited Kingdom, 1857-74. Estimated Value of Raw Cotton 
Imported, Re-Exported, and Consumed. (Ellison’s Circular.) 


[00,000’s omitted, thus 47,1 = 47,100,0007. The bales are given in full.) 









































Import. Re-Exported. Consumed, United Kingdom. 
Years. Bales per 
Value. Price. Value. Value. Total Weight. Week, 
400 Ibs. each. 
inne Ber lp Min. Min. Min. lbs. No. 
£ d. £ £ 
LS74ug.. Pa Ts, 6,0 40,2 1,266, 60,870 
La ets: BAy2 83 6,1 45 A: 1,246, 59,910 
ci ae Bax 92, 8,5 48,0 a1 ek, 56,510 
gf Neer 5559 8 9,8 40,8 1,205, 57,950 
LaVOma BLO 93, 8,2 42,1 O77, 51,520 
$69) ihe: B52 ll; ie 43,8 940, 45,140 
108, aut 52,0 93 11,6 41,0 996, 4:7,890 
SY fara 53,8 103 14,0 41,2 954) 45,890 
1866........ 75,8 133 19,5 51,9 800, 42,829 
EOD hasnt 63,2 152 17,1 47,2 718, 34,550 
MGA orien 6252 22 22,8 52,4 BO, 26,980 
1G Bincaecss 58,0 205 21,6 40,7 476, 22,910 
USG2 hots. 30,1 14 1254 24,7 449, 21,620 
OMS cocks BS, 3 759 32,2 1,005, 49,800 
AGORES., 36,6 63 555 28,9 1,079, 51,890 
ESOL tec 31258 65 4,1 27,6 = 47,000 
DO cca: Pee) 6% Ke 24,8 907, Not 
ey ears 28,6 73 355 24,8 S26, if given 
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(V.)\—Cotion Cloth and Yarn, Exported and Estimated as Actually 
Consumed at Home, 1857-74, in Millions of Pounds Weight. (Hllison’s 












































Circular.) [000,000’s omitted.} 
1 2 5 A, B) 6 " § !) 
Yarns and Cloth Exported. Hane Average Prices of Raw Cotton. 
on i en end COO Total 
Years. ’ tion, : Home 
Yarn. Cloth. Total. Yarns and| Weight. Imported.| Exported. eee: 

Cloth. tion. 

Min. The Min. is: Min. tis. won. be Min. lbs. | Per in Per We Per lb. 
d. d. d. 
13745... 220, 726, 946, 173, 1,120, Chios 6 4% 
Wo 2h, | 688, 903, 175.4 | 077, 83 4 82 
(0s GA EAN eae 698, 910, 129, 1,055, 9335 a5 oz 
cpio 193. 680, S73 £99; 1,058, 8 7 oS 
1870...;; 186, 616, 302, 140, 942, QF 85 ot 
69....| 169, | 535, 704, 112, 829, tid 10 ii 
’68....| 174, 548, ae, 160, 883, 9% on 9% 
67...) 164, 528, 687, 145, 832, 104 9% 10g 

1866....| 1384, 491, oe 145, 710; ies 114 14 

Oo. 9S, Sine 475, 150, 625, Tea 14g Lea 
rote TL, 332, 403, 110, 518, DD Ps pee 
Gane 70, 321, 20m, 93, 485, 20¢ 19% 205 
1862....) 88, 324, Pay 102, 514, 14 ae 144 
Lees ae WS 496, 674, 174, 848, 42 6% ae 
160... LO, 542, 74.0, 173, ols; 63 ba 6% 
1859...) 192, 500, 693, 172, 865, 64 Ba 63 
DO. 200, 452, 652, 158, 810, 6% ae 63 
1. Na ATG; 466, 583, 156, 739, Th Ors oa 





‘“‘In the following table will be found the exportation of cotton 
piece goods to the leading markets, for the years 1874-73-72 and 
1860. The quantities, as in former years, are stated in millions of 
yards :— 

(V1I).—Hxports of Cotton Piece Goods, 1874-72 and 1860, i Quantities 

(Millions of Yards) and Percentage of Totals. (Kilison’s Circular.) 

[000,000’s omitted. ] 





Quantities. Per Cent. of Total. 





E ted t 
ea 1874. | 1873.| 1872. | 1860.] 1874.| 1873.| 1872.] 1860. 








Mln.yds.{|MIn.yds |MIn. yds.|MIn.yds.} Per cnt. | Per cnt. | Per cnt. a ent. 
India and Egypt. ....| 1,397, | 1,840, |1,255,) 910,] 38°38] 38°5| 35°5| 32°9 
Cries Saaceicts. 463,| 401,| 464,| 324,f 12°9] 1r1°5| 13°12] 3rr°7 
Turkey and Levant 306.) 2827; | 4330, 5/272; om 9°4 9-3 9°83 


























2,166, | 2,068, | 2,039, )1,506,] 60°2.) 59°4| 57°9| 54°4 
































United States ............ HO5s) 209, 182, h "226, 2°9 ai Ney 82 
Rest of America : , a ; 

oot eres \ 604,| 619,| 668,| 527,) 168] 17°8| 19°0] 19°0 

2,873, | 2,796, | 2,839, | 2,259,] 80:0] 80°3| 80°6| 81°6 

Italy, Austria, &c.....| 207,| 234,| 219,) 198, 5°8 6°7 6°2 4° 

CL CEMATIY 3. ...1)..c8)n000 EVGA OW, |) OH LBOs LOZ: a2 o74 3°97 3°97 

Other Countries........ 401,| 348,| 335,} 217,) 11°1 9°9 9°5 76 
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“The following table completes the series relating to this branch 
of commerce :— | 
(VII).— Cotton Trade, General Results, 1857-74. Hstimate, per Lllison’s 


Circular of (1) Total Value of Goods Produced; (2) Cost of Raw Cotton 
Consumed therefor; and (3) Balance left for Profits, Interest, Wages, 























and Lxpenses. [00,000’s omitted. ] 
Total Cost of Left for Total Cost of Left for 
reas. | Yamyot | “Raw [AEG FIObL year, | Vausot | Thaw | Wages, Hot 
Produced. | Cotton. Expenses. Produced. | Cotton. Expenses. 
Mln. Min. £ Min. Min. Min. 
£ £ Min. £ £ ee 
1874...) 100,5 40,2 60,3 1865....| 83,2 47,3 35,9 
73 | 1046 | 45,4 5952 64...| 76,4 52,5 £6 
"12.0 202.8 48,0 FA. ’63....| 59,8 40,6 19,2 
1871... 102,0 40,8 61,2 1862....| 42,7 26,7 16,0 
70... 93,1 | 42,1 51,0 er. | 748 399 42,1 
°69....; 86,2 34,8 42,4 ’60....| 80,6 28,9 rae) 
1868... - 91,7 41,0 Ralieh 1859...) ~72,2 27,6 44,6 
67.) 904 | 412 49,2 81 6384 24.8 38,3 
66...| 102.7 | 51,9 50,8 57..| 59,8 24.8 35,0 








“The gold coinage has reached already 554 million pounds and 
will have to be carried much further ; and to carry it further by any 
considerable steps will reopen great difficulties in the Huropean 
money markets. The large central banks will find increasing diffi- 
culty in the preservation of their bullion reserves from sudden and 
dangerous fluctuations, and the rates of interest therefore will have 
a tendency towards frequent stringency. 

“The following Table gives, as in former years, a summary of 
the rates of discount prevailing at the principal Huropean markets 
during the years 1870 and 1874 :— : 
(VIII).—Lwuropean Rates of Discount, 1870-74. Average Annual Rates per 


Cent. per Annum, at Places as under for First Class Bills, being 
Abstract of Appendix (C). 












































1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. | 1870. 
Places. Pri Pri Pri Pri Pri 
DSS Oper mS) Open Tin= | Open ESS | Open rin- | Open 
cipal cipa cipal cipa cipa 
Bank. | Market.| Bank. | Market.| Bank. | Market. Bank, | Market.]| Bank. | Market. 
Pr. ent.| Ser cnt. }Pr. cnt.| Per cnt. jPr. ent.) Per ent. iPr. a Per cnt. }Pr. ent.| Per cnt. 
London ....| 33 3y 4 4.5 43 | 44 3 22 ees 3 
Paris: ~., ce As 4, ba pio st | 4d 6 ee ae Be. 
Frankfort aa 34 43 |. 4g 4g A, oe 34 — — 
Amsterdam| _,, 34 42 | 48 oS 3 34 33 see Ad 
Hamburg — 35 — As ae |: 8 4 3 — 34 
Brussels ....| 43 43, | 5 43 4 A 33 33 — 
Berlin ........ 4g Sf is 4% rene! 43 | 33 = 1 
Vienna........ 4g | 4% ba Wy hom 6 5 se] 5¢ | — o 
Petersburg | 6 dg 62 19163 64 | 64 4 1 mee 58 
Pravin 060 — —~ — on 2 ee, 6 ane ts = 
Madrid — a — — — — 5 ea aa on 
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‘Table IX states the condition of four of the am banks of 
Hurope for the years 1873-74 and 1875 :— 


(IX).—Leading Foreign Banks, 1873. Circulation and Bullion Reserve 
at Dates as under, being Sean y of Appendix (Ka) in Million £. 
[00,000’s omitted, thus 105,9 = 105,900,0C0/.] 









































Bank Bank Bank Bank 
of France. of Prussia. of Austria. of Belgium. 
Dates. uh ee 
Cash. | Bullion.{ Cash. | Bullion.} Cash. | Bullion.| Cash. | Bullion. 
Min. Min. Min. Min. ' Min. Min. Min. Mln. 
1875. £ | £ £ | £ £ | & £ | £ 
Ist January ............ 105,9 | 52,8 | 41,1 | 80,38 | 30,1 | 14,0 £3) 459 
1874. 
Ist January ............ 195,04) :00,0 $44.6; | Go;2 36,0 | 14,4 12,001 4g 
Ae Ui. on casei toaten cs: 100,97] 47,8 | 42,4.) 80,5 | 30,2.| 14,2 Eto | of 
1873. 
dippmenMany ness. Enis § Oli fe 8,8 26 22g 5-4, 2 11,9) 4,7 
Pat Maren 2.5.2... Timgieol,? 44,9 | 80,1 30,0 | 14,2 $2500 | 25.8 
Watpen liye Sov. g.o-ct 1a 557 430 42,7 | 35,4 35,5 | 14,4 14,1 | 5,6 
tet October.) 5.1.4.8 £1758) | (28,7-1 26,257986,0 0) 2a,301014,4 | 13,6 | 49 
1st November ........ $20,7.\. 20,5 1 43,7) | 30,0 37,0 | 14,4 13,4 | 4,4 
1st December ........ Lis? | 200 42,4 | 35,4 36,4 | 14,4: 12,5 | 4,4 





Note.—In Paris, through 1873, the price of gold varied from 2 to 9% per 
mille prem., average, say 7$ per mille prem.; in Austria, 8 per cent. prem.; in 
Petersburg, 12 per cent.; in Italy, 15 per cent. 





“Since January, 1874, the Bank of France has increased its 
bullion reserve by 23 millions, or from 30 to 53 millions, and has 
reduced its circulation from 115 to 105 millions. The Bank of 
Russia has lost 5 millions of its bullion (from 35 to 30 millions), 
and the notes have gone down from 44 to 41. At Vienna the 
bullion remains the same, but the notes have fallen 6 millions (36 
to 30). The great bullion movement of 1874 has been the steady 
absorption of gold by the Bank of France, and the directors of that 
establishment have manifested the highest skill and judgment in 
the way in which they have quietly and effectively accomplished 
their object of increasing the cash reserve. But between the 
necessity existing at Berlin to procure. gold for coiage, and the 
policy at Paris to add bullion to the reserve, the money ; markets of 
Hurope have been under constant apprehension. 

“The following abstract (from official sources) of the bullion 
trade of France in 1874 is curious and suggestive. France has 
added 174 millions sterling of gold to its previous stock in the 
largest degree from England and United States; and 147 millions 
silver, chiefly from Germany and Belgium. The process seems to 
have been for nearly all the gold brought to Hurope to arrive in 
London. From London both Germany and France obtained their 
supplies of that metal. The balance of trade between France and 
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Germany and Belgium carried 11 millions sterling of silver into the 
first-named country :— 


(X).—France, 1874, Gold and Silver, Imports and Exports ( per Statement 
of Mrench Customs.) 


[0,000’s omitted, thus 7,80 = 7,800,000/.] 





















































Gold. Silver. 
Countries. Impose eatports Imports. Tinport laponts Imports. 

ee ig More. | Less. oy ie More. | Less. 

ST Sy PS ae) ioe tee) age le i,t | Swe eme 
a. ES £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Bg lam 5 ep tae teens 7,80 | 83 747 | — 1,561 20 13:26) — 
Ceymany 6 d55.65 4.08 66 | 03 63 | — | 7,80 | o2 | 7,78) — 
Belgas 2: en cpe- gee gs 1,46 06 1,40 = 3,22 06 3,16 — 
BDU ON BJ. visynncess ster 1,40 | 20 i20 | =! =e — — 
DU ey. t sateen Roesectns 35 | 1,32 — "| 97 — — ae ues 
United States............ 3,04 | — 3,04 | — — o— — ae 
TAO" | 2304.1 185744. tog 12.58 38 112,20); — 

Allothers* 25,0400. 6,00 | 46 5,54) — 42 ayn 2 2,60 | —= 
20:70.) 3340) 17530 |! + =11'7,30' [250° “| TAS0 | 














“The railways have been able in 1874 partly to reduce their 
working expenses, in consequence of the fall in the price of coal and 
in other materials, and in some of the more ordinary kinds of 
labour; and the dividends have consequently been not so unfavour- 
able as was expected. On the other hand, it is becoming clear that 
on nearly all the important lines there must be for some years large 
expenditure of capital, in order to accommodate the growing trafic. 
The companies have naturally put off every possible outlay during 
the period of high prices. But the necessity for the outlay remains, 
and has become more urgent, and will have to be met without 
delay. The Midland, Great Northern, and some of the companies 
having in their capital accounts numerous small stocks, the result 
of partial measures in the early years of the companies, are wisely 
consolidating them into stocks of a simpler and more extensive 
character, to the benefit and relief of the particular holders and of 
the general public. These processes of consolidation are in every 
sense desirable. 

“The following table shows, in an instructive manner, the 
relative progress of the rates, or percentage, of increase of traffic 
and working expenses on the thirteen leading English lines for the 
four and a-half years ended 3lst December, 1874. The second half 
of 1874: shows a decided turn in favour of the railways—the increase 
of expenses, which was 17°3 per cent. at December, 1873, had fallen 
to 3°8 per cent. in December, 1874. 

“The result, however, of the four and a-half years had been 
sufficient severe upon the railways, viz., an increase of 81t°o per 
cent. In expenses against an increase of 54°3 per cent. in traffic. 
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(XI).— Railways, Thirteen English Leading Lines. Gross Traffics and 
Working Expenses, Nine Half- Years, 1870-74. Percentages of Increase 
of each Half- Year over the Corresponding Half- Year of Previous Years 
(ELeonomast, 27th February, 1857). 





























June Half-Years. | December Half-Years. Whole Year. 
Half-Years. Traffic Working Traffic Working Traffic Working 
Kixpenses, Expenses, Expenses, 
Increase. | Increase. | Increase. | Increase. | Increase. | Increase. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
1870....| December...) — ~~ 5°3 ay — — 
| toy ec vv: ee 6°8 5°9 <8 = _ = 
9 ---| December...) — -- 9°2 He 16:0 1304. 
ES/2iz.,|) PUNE 4.3.0.4: 8°3 yicy a — — — 
»» «| December...) — _ 75 14°0 15°8 25°4 
MST Sin cal) CUING: oo. ones secs 91 poe — — — — 
9) «| December...) — — 8°5 ie 17°6 29°3 
S742) SUNEs. 5.s..: 3°3 Pie — -—- — — 
»» -+--| December .... — — 2°6 3°8 5°9 12°8 


SS OS OO EEE 


Total increase of 
BE VOaTS psceeo.0s } — 38°3 33°1 47°5 54°3 81°0 





Note.—This table is read thus :—The half-year June, 1871, showed over 
June, 1870, an increase of 6°8 per cent. in gross traffic, and 5°9 in working 
expenses; December, 1874, over December, 1873, showed 2°6 per cent. increase 
in traffic, and 3°8 per cent. in expenses. 





‘“W. Fallows and Co. (Liverpool) report :— 


“<< Tron.— The year 1874 has been unsatisfactory to all connected with the iron 
trade. Merchants have been disappointed with the falling off in the export 
demand, manufacturers have suffered by a fall in prices, besides being embarrassed 
through troubles with labour, whilst the workmen have had to forego a consider- 
able portion of the advance in wages obtained during the prosperous years of 1871 
and 1872. Considering the extraordinary advance in prices of metals this reaction 
was not to be wondered at, and may be traced almost entirely to the reduced 
demand consequent thereon. It has been fortunate that this reaction was not aggra- 
vated by any increase in production, which is the very common result of a period of 
high prices; but, on the contrary, owing to strikes and other difficulties, the produc- 
tion of pig iron in 1873 and 1874 was considerably restricted, and this accounts for 
the small stocks which exist even in the present depressed state of trade. It has 
been otherwise with coal, the production of which steadily inereased during the 
period of advancing prices, the figures being as follows :—1871, 117 million tons ; 
1872, 123 million tons; and 1873, 127 milllion tons. During 1874 a large number 
of new pits were opened, so that notwithstanding the restrictive influences at work 
during the year there has been a considerable reduction in the prices of coal and 
coke used in the manufacture of iron, and this, coupled with a reduction in the 
wages of iron workers, has led to a considerable fall in prices. It may be noted, 
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however, that the fall in manufactured has been quite out of proportion to pig 
iron, the latter having been sustained through the limitation of production, which 
prevented any large accumulation of stock. No. 1 Gartsherrie pig iron fluctuated 
during the year between 113s. 6d. and 85s., and No. 3 Middlesbro’ between 
87s. 6d. and 55s. In manufactured iron, rails have fallen from 1ol. 10s. to 7/. 
North Staffordshire crown iron, 121. to 91. §s.; hoop tron, 131. 10s. to 114.; and 
sheet iron, 141, 10s. to 121. 10s. 

“« As wages have such an important connection with the price of iron, it is 
worth noting the changes which have taken place during the last three years. 
Starting with Midsummer, 1871, it may be assumed that the advanced in colliers’ 
wages generally was not less than 50 to 60 per cent. (In Scotland the advance 
was greater, but late reductions have been in like proportion.) The reductions 
throughout the various districts; though neither uniform as regards time nor 
amount, may be estimated at about 20 to 25 per cent., so that wages now are 
probably about 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. higher than the lowest rate paid prior 
to 1871. The puddlers and ironworkers have submitted to two reductions of 10 
per cent., which (less 23 per cent. advance in July quarter) is equal to 174 per 
cent. reduction during the year, and as a further reduction of 10 per cent. is 
announced, this will be a reduction in all of 274 per cent. A reduction of 1s. per 
ton in puddling will bring the rate down to gs. gd. per ton, whilst by the 
‘Derby’ agreement the minimum was fixed at gs. 6d. per ton. The arrangement 
is terminable on Ist of July 1875, if desired. 

*« Colliers and Coal Price-—An interesting comparison of the amount of 
work done by colliers now and ten years since is given by a correspondent of the 
Leeds Mercury, who states that in 1864 the average product of our coal mines 
gave for each person employed 3274 tons, which, for 313 working days, is equal 

214 cwts. for each person per day. 

«In 1868 the average product gives for each person 317 tons, which, for 313 _ 
working days, is equal to 20 ewts. for each person per day. 

“ «And in 1873 the average product gives for each person only 371 tons, 
which, for 313 days, is equal to 174 ewts. for each person per day. 

«<< T¢ will thus be seen that, in the first period of five years (1864 to 1868) 
there was a diminished output per person of about 74 per cent.—214 to 20 ewts. 
In the second period of five years (1869 to 1873) the output had declined by 124 
per cent.—2z0 to 173 cwts. per day for each person. So in the ten years each 
person employed about a coal mine has reduced his labour by more than one-fifth 
—214 to.174 cwts. per day. 

«<The writer is not prepared at present to state with accuracy what are the 
relative amounts of wages paid at those dates, but it is certainly in 1873 30 per 
cent. more for 204 per cent. less work than in 1864, and it is not, therefore 
surprising that trade should now be so very unsatisfactory.’ ” 


In accordance with the plan pursued in the Journal of the corre- 
sponding period of last year, the figures and facts embodied in the 
foregoing réswmé have been borrowed bodily from the pages of the 
Heonomist—the highest existing English authority in the important 
subjects of which it treats. It was felt that any attempt to condense 
that which is already in the highest state of condensation might be 
disadvantageous, and diminish the value of the record for purposes 
of permanent reference. 
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IV.—German Bank Act of the 30th January, 1875. 


In view of the importance of the subject, a full translation of 
this Act is here given :— 


“1, General Directions. 


“ Section 1. The right of issuing notes can only be conferred by a law of the 
Empire ; nor can any issue be extended beyond the sum fixed by the present Act 
except by a similar law. To the bank notes issued according to this Act are 
assimilated the State paper notes which have been transferred to a bank with a 
view to increase its working capital. 

** Section 2. No one can be forced to accept bank notes tendered for payments 
which by law must be made in money; nor can the treasuries of the Empire be 
obliged to receive bank notes as payment by any provincial law. 

* Section 3. Bank notes are only to be issued for amounts of one hundred, two 
hundred, five hundred, and one thousand marks, or a multiple of one thousand 
marks. 

“Section 4. Every bank is bound to redeem its notes on presentation at their 
fuil nominal value. Banks are also bound to accept their notes at their full nominal 
value in payments, and that not only at the central establishment, but at all the 
branch offices. Every bank mnst redeem injured notes if the bearer present a 
part of the note larger than one-half, or if he prove that the larger part of the 
note, of which he only possesses the half or less, has been destroyed. The bank is 
not bound to redeem destroyed or lost notes. 

«Section 5. Bank notes which have been paid into the tills of the bank, or of 
one of its branch offices, or to other places appointed for their redemption, are not 
to be reissued if they are soiled or damaged. 

« Section 6. The calling in and withdrawal of the notes of a bank, or of any 
kind of bank notes, can only take place with the special permission or by order of 
the Federal Counc)’, ‘This order is made if a large part of the notes in circula- 
tion is known to be soiled or injured, or if the bank has lost the right of issue. 
The special permission can only be granted if it has been proved that forgeries of 
the notes to be called in have been put in circulation. In every case the Federal 
- Council prescribes tue mode, number, and times of publication of the notices for 
the withdrawal ; the period within which and the places where the notes must .be 
redeemed ; the regulations for redeeming notes called in after expiry of the interval 
allowed ; as well as any other measure which may appear necessary for the security 
of the holders of th: notes. The regulations to be made by the Federal Council 
for these purposes will be published in the Reichsgesetzblatt (Bulletin des Lois). 

“Section 7. No banks issuing notes has power— 

*(1.) To accept bills of exchange. 

(2.) To buy or sell on time, either for its own account or for account of others, 
merchandise or stock exchange securities, or undertake to guarantee the fulfilment 
of such time transactions. 

“ Section 8. Banks issuing notes are bound to si No in the Reichsanzeger, 
at their own expense— 

“(1.) A statement of their assets and liabilities on the 7th, 15th, 23rd, and 
last day of each month, to be published at latest on the fifth day following these 
dates. (2.) An exact balance sheet of assets and liabilities, as well as the profit 
and loss account of the year, to be published at latest three months after the close 
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of their business year. The weekly publication must specify the following 
amounts :—(1.) Under the head of liabilities—The subscribed capital; the reserve 
fund; the notes in circulation; the other liabilities on demand; the liabilities at 
notice ; the remaining liabilities. (2.) Under the head of assets—The stock ot 
coin and bullion (that is to say, the stock of German currency, and of gold in bars 
or foreign coin, reckoning a pound of fine gold at 1,392 marks) 3* the Reichs- 
kassenscheine (imperial legal tender notes); the notes of other banks; bills of 
exchange; Lombard advances (i.e. advances on securities); effects; the remaining 
assets. The Federal Council will decide which parts of the assets and liabilities in 
the year’s balance sheet are to be specially shown. Both returns must specially 
mention the contingent liabilities upon inland bills of exchange which have passed 
into other hands. 

* Section 9. Banks, whose note circulation exceeds their amount of cash, and 
the amount assigned to them in the subjoined list,f have to pay yearly to the 
Exchequer, on the excess, a tax of 5 per cent., to date from the Ist January, 
1876. In calculating the tax the following items are to be reckoned as ‘ cash :?°— 
Current German money, ‘ Reichskassenscheine,’? notes of other German banks, 
and gold bars and foreign gold coin, calculated at the rate of 1,392 marks for a 
pound of gold.t Ifa bank lose the right of issuing notes (Section 49), its share in 
right of issue of uncovered notes not subject to taxation falls to the Imperial 
Bank. 

‘Section 10. For the purpose of determining the amount of tax due, the 
administration of each bank has to make out a statement of the total of the stock of 
cash and of the note circulation on the 7th, 15th, 28rd, and last of each month, and 
to submit this statement to the Imperial Controller. At the close of every year 
the controlling authorities will, upon the basis of these statements, determine the 
amount of tax to be paid by each bank, in the following number :—-3, per cent. of 
the surplus of uncovered notes subject to the tax, as fixed in each of the different 
statements, is to be calculated as part of the tax; and the total of these separate 
tax ‘debits’ is the amount of tax which the bank has to pay to the Exchequer at 
latest on the 31st of January of the year following. 

* Section 11. Foreign bank notes and other obligations of foreign corporations, 
companies, or private individuals, not yielding interest, and issued to bearer, are 
not to be used in payments, whether they are exclusively, or along with another 
valuation, issued in the currency of the Empire or in that of any German State. 


“2. Imperial Bank (Reichsbank). 


“Section 12. Under the control and direction of the Empire, a bank will be 
established, bearing the name of ‘ Reichsbank.’ It will have the quality of a 
legal ‘ person’ (juristische person) and the function of regulating the circulation 
of money in the whole of the German Empire, facilitating the settlement (clearing) 
of payments, and rendering useful disposable capital. The ‘ Reichsbank’ will 


* The pound mentioned here is the German pound. 

+ This “ swbjotned list” is the schedule at the end of the article which gives 
the limits assigned to each bank. This schedule must here be referred to, for in 
reality it is the most important part of the Act, as determining the limitation of 
the issues in the first instance. 

f£ See above note. 
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have its head office in Berlin, and is authorised to establish branch offices in any 
place in the Empire. The Federal Council may give the necessary orders for the 
establishment of such branch offices in certain places, 

** Section 13. The ‘ Reichsbank’ is authorised to transact the following kinds 
of business :—(1.) To sell and buy gold and silver in bullion and coin. (2.) To 
discount, sell, and buy bills, whose currency does not exceed three months, and for 
which mostly three, and at least two persons, who are known to be solvent, answer ; 
also obligations of the Empire, of any German State, or inland communal corpora- 
tions, which are due at their nominal value at latest in three months’ time. (3.) To 
give loans bearing interest for not longer than three months, and in exchange for 
moveable pledges (Lombard advances), These pledges comprise—(a@) gold and 
silver in coin or bullion; (8) bonds of the Empire, or of any one state in Germany, 
of inland communal corporations, due to the bearer, which either yield interest, or 
else are due within a year ; or bonds to bearer, yielding interest, which are guaranteed 
by the Empire, or else by one of the German States; fully paid shares, preference 
shares, and preference obligations of German railway companies whose lines are 
open for traffic; as also mortgage bonds of joint stock and co-operative mortgage 
banks, the latter standing under provincial, communal, or the State’s control, to be 
accepted at most at three-fourths of their value; (c) bonds of foreign States to 
bearer, and yielding interest, and foreign railway preference obligations guaranteed 
by a State, to be accepted at most at 50 per cent. of their value; (d) Bills 
guaranteed by persons known as solvent, with a deduction of at least 5 per cent. 
of their value. (e) Pledged commercial goods lying in warehouse in the country 
to be accepted at most at two-thirds of their value. (4.) To buy and sell deben- 
tures within the condition given in 38; the instructions for the directors of the 
Imperial Bank will determine up to what amount the working capital of the bank 
may be invested in such debentures. (5.) To collect money on account of private 
persons, establishments, or officials; to make payments guaranteed beforehand ; to 
give cheques and drafts on branch offices or correspondents. (6.) To buy the 
precious metals or effects of any kind if guaranteed beforehand, for third parties, 
and to sell them after due delivery. (7.) To accept money yielding interest or 
not, both as deposits and ‘giro ;? the amount of deposits bearing interest is not to 
exceed the capital of the bank and the reserve fund. (8.) To accept the charge 
and management of valuable goods. 

* Section 14, The Bank of the German Empire shall be obliged to exchange its 
notes for bars at the price of 1,392 marks for a pound of gold, and shall be entitled 
to cause such bars to be assayed at the expense of the parties offering them, by 
experts appointed by the bank. 

“ Section 15. The Bank of the Empire has to publish the rate at which it 
discounts (Section 138-2), or gives loans on interest (Section 13-3). The returns of 
the week will have to be based on the books of the bank of the Empire, or of its 
immediate branch offices. 

“ Section 16. The Bank of the Empire is authorised to issue notes according to 
the requirements of its business. The fabrication, the emission, the withdrawal 
and destruction of these notes must take place under the control of the Commission 
for the debts of the Empire, to which a member named by the Emperor will be 
added for this occasion, 

“‘ Section 17. The Bank of the Empire is obliged to have in its coffers at least 
one-third of the amount of notes in circulation, in German currency, in legal 
tender notes of the Empire, in gold bars or foreign coins, valued at 1,392 marks 
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for a pound of gold. The rest of the amount of notes in circulation must be 
represented by discounted bills, due at iatest in three months, and for which 
generally three, but at least two, persons known to be solvent are responsible. 

“Section 18. The Bank of the Empire is obliged to redeem its notes—(qa) at the 
principal seat in Berlin, on presentation; (0) at the branch offices, as far as its 
means extend; in both cases in German currency. 

“ Section 19. The Bank of the Empire is obliged to accept as payment, at their 
full nominal value, the notes of all the banks contained in Section 48, and that not 
only in Berlin, but at all its branch offices established in towns with more than 
80,000 inhabitants, and in the places where the bank which has issued the notes 
has its seat, but only as long as that bank strictly observes the regulations for the 
payment of notes. Notes accepted in this manner must either be presented for 
redemption, or employed for payments in the town where the bank in question has 
its seat, or in payments to the bank itself. The Bank of the Empire is empowered 
to make agreements with other German banks, by which these renounce their right 
of issuing notes. 

“Section 20. Should the debtor of a loan received in the manner determined 
by Section 128-13 be in default, the bank has a right to have his pledge sold by 
one of its officials, or by a public auctioneer, without requiring the authorisation of 
the Court of Justice. Should the pledge have a bourse or market price, it may be 
sold otherwise than publicly, by an official, a broker, or any person entitled to sell 
by auction, at the price of the day, and from the proceeds the bank will receive 
its capital, interest, and expenses. The bank may make use of this right with other 
debtors also, and with the debtor’s collateral securities. 

“ Section 21. The Bank of the Empire and its branch offices are exempt from 
income and trade taxes. 

“ Section 22. The Bank of the Empire is obliged gratuitously to accept pay- 
ments for the Empire, and to make such up to the amount of the Empire’s credit. 
It is authorised to take in charge the same business for the separate German 
States. 

“Section 23. The capital of the Bank of the Empire amounts to one hundred 
and twenty millions of marks, divided into 40,000 shares of 3,000 marks each 
bearing names [(?) registered]. The shareholders are not personally answerable 
for the liabilities of the Bank of the Empire. 

** Section 24. The net revenue, resulting at the close of every year, is to be 
used in the following manner :—(1.) The shareholders are first to receive a 
dividend, valued at 43 per cent. of the capital. (2.) Of the rest, 20 per cent. is 
to be appropriated to the reserve fund, as long as the latter’does not amount to 
one-fourth of the capital. (8.) One-half of the balance remaining is to be paid to . 
the shareholders, as long as their dividends do not exceed 8 per cent., the other 
half goes to the Exchequer. Three-fourths of the further remaining amount goes 
to the Imperial Exchequer, one-fourth to the shareholders. Should the net revenue 
not amount to 45 per cent. of the capital, the deficiency must be made up from 
the reserve fund. If the shares are issued at a premium above their nominal 
value, the amount so gained goes to the reserve fund. Due dividends fall under 
the right of prescription in favour of the bank, after four years, dated from the 
day when they are due. 

“« Section 25. The control belonging to the Government will be exercised by a 
‘Bank-Curatorium’” (a sort of council of administration), to consist of the 
- Chancellor of the Empire as president and four colleagues. One of these four 
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members is named by the Emperor, the other three by the Federal Council. This 
*Curatorium’ will meet once a quarter and receive a report on the condition of 
the bank and on everything relating to it, and will also have communicated to it a 
general statement of accounts of all the business operations undertaken by the 
bank and the regulations made by it. 

** Section 26. The part of the direction belonging to the Government will be 
exercised by the Imperial Chancellor, and under him by the Imperial Bank 
Directory ; should the Chancellor be hindered from exercising his functions, the 
Emperor will name a substitute to replace him for the time. The Chancellor will 
direct the whole administration according to the rules of this Act, and the regu- 
lations which are to be published, according to Section 40. He will have to 
publish the directions for the Imperial Bank Directory, and for the branch offices, 
as well as the rules and instructions for the officials of the bank. He alone is 
authorised to introduce a change in any of these regulations and instructions. 

“‘ Section 27. The Imperial Bank Directory is the official authority by which 
the bank is administrated and actively represented. It consists of a president and 
a certain number of members; it will vote by a majority of voices, and will be 
subject to the directions of the Chancellor of the Empire in all questions of 
administration. The president and members of the bank directory will be 
appointed for life by the Emperor on a proposal from the Federal Council. 

* Section 28. The officials of the Bank of the Empire will have the rights 
and duties of imperial functionaries. Their salaries, pensions, and other payments 
for their services, as well as the pensions and ‘supports’ for surviving relatives, 
are all to be borne by the bank. The rate of salary and pension for the Bank 
Directory will be determined yearly by the Budget of the Empire; that of the 
other officials by the Emperor, in agreement with the Federal Council, on a propo- 
sition from the Imperial Chancellor. No official of the bank is to be a holder of 
its shares. ' 

“ Section 29. The accounts of the Bank of the Empire must be submitted to 
the Court of Accounts of the German Empire. The Chancellor will determine in 
what form the yearly accounts are to be submitted. The Court of Accounts must, 
however, be consulted ‘on the question of the directions to be given. 

* Section 30. All the shareholders have a right to take a part in the adminis- 
tration of the bank by way of the general meetings, and besides that, by a com- 
mittee chosen amongst them. They are, however, subject to the following rules :— 

* Section 31. The central committee is the permanent representative of the 
shareholders in any business with the administration. It consists of fifteen 
members, besides whom fifteen substitutes are to be chosen. These members and 
substitutes are chosen from those amongst the shareholders who have at least three 
shares in their name. All these members and substitutes must reside within the 
Empire, and at least nine members and nine substitutes in Berlin. One-third of 
the members retire annually, but are eligible for re-election. The central committee 
meets at least once a month, presided over by the president of the bank directory, 
who may also call extraordinary meetings. The quorum at these meetings will be at 
least seven members ; the detailed directions will determine when and in what turn 
the substitutes of members are called up. 

“ Section 32. The central committee will have submitted to it every month 
the weekly reports on the state of the discounts, bills, and loans, of the circulation 
of notes, the cash in hand, the deposits, purchase, and sale of gold, bills, and 
effects, and the distribution of funds to the branch offices. At the same time .- 
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there will be communicated to it the results of both ordinary and extraordinary 
revisions of the bank’s cash, as well as the opinions and proposals of the Bank 
Directory relating to the business of the bank in general and the needful regula- 
tions. The central committee may, above all, give its opinion upon the following 
points :—(a) Upon the balance and the accounts of profits which have been made 
up at the end of the twelve months by the bank directory, then submitted to the 
approbation of the Chancellor of the Empire, who has definitely settled them, and 
which are communicated to the shareholders in the general meeting. (6) Upon - 
changes in the ‘Etat’ for salaries and pensions (Section 28). (¢c) Upon appoint- 
ments to vacant places in the bank directory, the president’s place excepted. In 
this question the central committee is to be consulted before the Federal Council 
comes to a decision (Section 27). (d) Upon the amount up to which the funds of 
the bank may be used in loans. The purchase of effects can only be made in the 
name of the bank, when the sum of the amount up to which the bank’s funds may 
be used for this purpose has been settled with the approbation of the central 
committee. (e) Upon the rate of discount and the interest of loans, as well as 
apon changes in the principles and the terms on which credit is given. (jf) Upon 
agreements with other German banks (Section 19), and upon the principles to be 
observed in the relations with these banks. General directions and instructions to 
the officials must be communicated to the central committee as soon as they have 
been published (Section 26). 

“ Section 83. The members of the central committee will receive no remunera- 
tion for their services. Should a member of the committee betray the secrets of 
the bank (Section 39), should he make a bad use of any information he has received 
in his quality as such, or should he have lost public confidence through any cause 
whatsoever, or if he appears to endanger the interests of the establishment in any 
way, he may be excluded from the committee by the general meeting. A bankrupt 
member of the committee, a member who does not appear at. the meeting for six 
months, or one who ceases to fulfil the conditions necessary to his being elected 
(Section 31), will be considered no longer a member. 

“Section 34. The continuous special control over the administration of the 
bank, will be exercised by three deputies chosen from the Central Committee for 
the duration of one year, and by as many substitutes for the deputies. The detailed 
regulations will determine when and in which turn the substitutes are to be called 
up. The deputies have the right of being present and of pronouncing their opinion 
at all the meetings of the Bank Directory. They have further the right and the 
duty to look into the course of business, and the books and portfolios, in the 
presence of a member of the Bank Directory, and in the usual business hours, 
and to be present at the ordinary and extraordinary revisions of the bank’s cash. 
They will report on what they have done, in the monthly meetings of the central 
committee. Should a deputy be in the situation indicated by Section 33, part 2, 
the central committee may suspend him without waiting for the consent of the 
general meeting. 

* Section 35. The bank may carry on business with the finance administrations 
of the Empire or the German Federal States, only within the limits drawn by this 
Act or by the Bank Statutes, and, should any business not come within the general 
conditions of bank business, it must be submitted to the approbation of the deputies. 
If only one of these object, it must be laid before the Central Committee. The 
business may not be done if a legal majority of the Central Committee has not 
approved it. 
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“ Section 36. The Federal Council has to determine where the Imperial Bank 
head offices have to be established, besides the one chief seat of the bank. These 
are to be under a Directory, consisting of two members at least, and under the 
control of a Bank Commissary, named by the Emperor. Each Imperial Bank 
head office should, if there is a sufficient number of shareholders in the place, be 
provided with a provincial committee, whose members are chosen by the Chancellor 
of the Empire from a list of shareholders proposed by the Bank Commissary and 
the central committee. The shareholders must reside at the place where the 
head office is established, or else in its immediate neighbourhood. This Committee 
will hold monthly meetings, in which the reports on the business of the head office, 
and the directions given by the central administration will be communicated to it. 
Any proposals or motions which the district committee should feel inclined to 
make, and which the Directory of the head office cannot agree to, must be pre- 
sented to the Chancellor in a report. The continuous special control over the 
course of business at the head offices of the bank will be exercised (as in Section 34), 
so far as it does not interfere with the daily business, by two or three deputies, 
chosen by the provincial committee from amongst its own members, or, where 
there is no provincial committee, named by the Chancellor of the Empire. 

* Section 37. All other branch offices which come under the immediate control 
of the Bank Directory of the Empire will be established by the Chancellor himself ; 
those which are to be under the control of another branch office will be established 
by the Bank Directory. 

“Section 88. The Bank of the Empire will have to be responsible for the 
signature of the Bank Directory of the Empire, or of one of the head offices, even 
in cases where law prescribes a special authorisation for these signatures. These 
must, however, be made by two members of the Bank Directory, or by two mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the head offices, or else by their substitutes. The 
Chancellor will separately publish detailed regulations as to what conditions and in 
what form the signatures of the bank officers are to be obligatory on the Bank of 
the Empire. Any suit against the business of the bank, head offices, or of branch 
offices may be addressed to the court of justice of the place at which the branch 
office is established, 

“ Section 39. All the persons attached to the bank, such as officials, members of 
the committee, deputies, are bound to keep silence on all business matters of the 
bank, especially on business with private persons, or regarding the credit afforded to 
these. The deputies from the central committee and their substitutes, as well as 
the committee of the local head offices, must promise as much, by a shake of the 
hand in lieu of an oath. 

“Section 40. The statutes for the Bank of the Empire will be published 
according to Sections 12 to 39, by the Emperor after a previous agreement with 
the Federal Council. These statutes must contain regulations on the following 
subjects:—(1.) The form of the shares and of the ‘ coupons’ and ‘ talons’ belonging 
_to them. (2.) The forms to be observed at the transfer or seizure of shares. 
(3.) The mortification [ (?) cancelling] of lost shares, lost ‘ coupons,’ or ‘talons,’ as 
well as the disposal of the ‘coupons’ and ‘talons’ belonging to such shares. 
(4.) The principles on which the yearly balance of the Bank of the Empire must be 
struck. (5.) The term and ‘ modality’ for the payment of the dividends. (6.) The 
form in which the general meetings are assembled, and the conditions and mode of 
voting of the shareholders ; no conditions, however, are to exclude the holder of one 
share from giving his vote, nor may more than roo votes be centred in one person. 
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(7.) The ‘modalities’ for the election of the central committee, and of the 
deputies for the same, and of the district committees and their deputies. (8.) The 
form to be observed in the announcements made by the company, and the public 
papers in which they are to be inserted. (9.) The liquidation of the Bank of the 
Empire, which would follow the dissolution of the bank (Section 41). (10.) The 
way in which the shareholders or their. representative committee should co-operate 
in increasing the capital to an amount fixed by Imperial Act. (11.) The conditions 
of security under which purchases and sales of effects may be made by the bank for 
the account of others. 

“Section 41. The Imperial Government will, on the 1st January, 1891, have 
the power—(a) to abolish the bank established according to this Act, and acquire 
the pieces of land in its possession, according to their value in the books; or (4) to 
acquire the shares at their nominal value. This right will be renewed every ten 
years. Should the right be made use of, one year’s warning must be given by the 
Chancellor to the Bank Directory, in the form of an Imperial decree, which has 
received the approbation of the Federal Council, and which the Bank Directory is 
to publish. In both cases the reserve fund, which will not be required to cover 
losses, goes half to the shareholders, half to the Exchequer. For a prolongation in 
this question it will be necessary to obtain the authorisation of the Reichstag. 


“<3.—Private Note Banks. 


“Section 42. Banks, which are in the possession of the right of issuing notes 
at the period of this Act’s publication, are not allowed to carry on business, nor to 
have business carried on by agents on their account, nor to enter as partners in 
banks, in any other State than that in which the right has been granted. 

* Section 48. The notes of banks which have the power to issue, at the time of 
publishing this Act, are not to be used as payments in any other State than in that 
where the right has been granted. Such notes may, however, be exchanged for 
other bank notes, paper money, or cash. 

“Section 44. The restrictions contained in Section 43 need not be applied to 
banks which fulfil the following conditions by the 1st January, 1876 :—(1.) The 
bank may invest its working capital only in business contained in Section 13, from 
1 to 4, especially in point 4, and at most to the amount of one-half of the capital 
and the reserve fund. The last term for conforming its loan business to the 
regulations contained in Section 138, No. 3, is fixed at the 1st Jauuary, 1877. “The 
bank must publish at certain periods its rate of discount, and the percentage at 
which it gives loans. (2.) The bank must put aside 20 per cent. of its annual net 
profits above 44 per cent. for a reserve fund, as long as that reserve fund does not 
amount to one-fourth of the capital of the bank. (38.) The bank is obliged to have 
in its coffers one-third of the amount of its notes in circulation, either in German 
currency, or in legal tender notes of the Empire, or in gold bars or foreign coins, 
1 pound of gold valued at 1,392 marks, The rest of the amount of notes in 
circulation must be represented by discounted bills, due at latest in three months, 
and for which, as a rule, three, and at least two, persons known as solvent are 
responsible. (4,) The bank is obliged to redeem its notes in German currency at a 
place in Berlin or Frankfort, which must have been approved of by the Federal 
Council. The notes must be redeemed at latest on the day following their presenta- 
tion. (5.) The bank is obliged to accept, as payment at their nominal value, all 
German bank notes which have a privilege of circulation in the Empire, and that 
not only at its chief seat, but at all the branch offices established in towns with 
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more than 80,000 inhabitants, as long as the banks which have issued these notes 
strictly observe the regulations for the payment of notes. The notes of other 
banks accepted in this manner can only be used either in presentation for redemp- 
tion, or as payments in the town where the bank which has issued them has its 
seat, or as payment of the bank itself. (6.) The bank must promise not to use 
the right of objection it may possess with reference to the privilege of issue granted 
to other banks, or to the measure by which the Government of a State ceases to 
accept its notes as cash at the public pay-places. (7.) The bank must consent to 
have its right of issue granted according to Section 41, withdrawn at one year’s 
notice, either by the Government or the Federal Council, and without any indemni- 
fication whatever. The Federal Council is to withdraw the right of issue only for 
the purpose of bringing order and uniformity into banking affairs, or else when a 
bank has not conformed to this Act. The right of decision in this question belongs 
to the Federal Council. A bank which fulfils all these conditions, from 1 to 7, 
will have a right to carry on business in branch offices, or agencies beyond the 
territory determined in Section 42, if the government of the province in which the 
bank has its seat, obtains the consent of the Federal Council. The banks which can 
prove by the Ist January, 1876, that their lawful issue of notes does not exceed 
the capital paid in on the Ist J anuary, 1874, are not bound to fulfil the condition 
contained in (2), they may at once circulate their notes, and establish branch offices 
and agencies carrying on business in the whole Empire. The Federal Council has 
the power to grant these banks for undetermined periods, the right of giving credit 
in a way forbidden by (1), if they have been in possession of this right before. 
The Federal Council will also determine the conditions necessary in such a case. 

“Section 45. Banks intending to make use of the regulations contained in 
Section 44, must prove to the Chancellor of the Empire :—(1.) That their statutes 
comply with the conditions contained in Section 44. (2.) That the appointed 
office for the redemption of notes has been established. When both these points 
have been proved, the Chancellor of the Empire publishes in the official paper what 
follows :—(a) That the restrictions contained in Sections 42 and 43, or in Section 43 
alone, are not applicable to the bank in question. (6) The place at which the 
office has been established which redeems the notes of this bank. 

“Section 46. In cases where the term of duration of a bank’s right to issue 
notes can be limited by the Government or any other public authority, this Act 
must be regarded as giving notice of such limitation at the shortest lawful term. 
This regulation is of course not valid for banks whose notes in circulation do not 
exceed their capital paid in on the 1st January, 1874, and which fulfil the con- 
ditions contained in Section 44, 1 to 7. Those statutes and dispositions which 
make the duration of a bank, or of its right of issue dependent on the existence 
and the right to issue notes of the Prussian Bank, are repealed. 

“ Section 47. Any change in the fundamental law, the statutes, or privileges 
of a bank, which is already in the possession of the right to issue notes, must be 
submitted to the approval of the Federal Council, if it regards the capital, the 
reserve funds, the business limits, the security against issued notes, or the duration 
of the right of issue. Lawful dispositions, or concessions of particular states, by 
which a bank is limited in the right of carrying on the business of discount, loans, 
and deposits, are not prohibited by the above regulation if they are not contained 
in one of the clauses of this Act. The approval of the Federal Council can be 
obtained through an application from the Government of the State in which the 
bank in question has its seat; it will be refused if the bank does not comply with 
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the dispositions contained in Section 44. The Government of Bavaria has the 
power to extend the right of issue of the Bavarian note-bank up to the maximum 
amount of 70,000,000 of marks’ worth of notes. ‘The said Government can invest 
any other bank with this right, if it conform to the regulations contained in 
Section 44. 

* Section 48. The Chancellor of the Empire is authorised to examine, with 
the help of commissioners, into the books, the offices, and coffers of banks which 
issue notes, at any time, to ascertain whether the regulations of this Act are being 
followed, whether the conditions necessary to exempt a bank from Sections 42 and 
43, or from Section 43 alone, have been fulfilled, and whether the weekly and 
yearly reports (Section 8), or. the reports necessary for the valuation of taxes 
(Section 10), correspond to the real state of affairs. The right of control due to 
the Governments of the separate States is not interfered with by this regulation. 

“Section 49. The right of issue will be forfeited in the following cases :— 
(1.) If the term for which it has been granted has expired. (2.) If the bank 
renounce its right. (8.) In case of bankruptcy, on the day the proceedings com- 
mence. (4.) If the right be withdrawn by the verdict of a court of justice. (5.) 
By the decision of a State Government, according to the regulations of the Statutes 
or concessions. 

“Section 50. The right of issuing notes can be withdrawn by the verdict of 
a court of justice on complaint of the Chancellor, or the Government of the 
German States, in which the bank in question has its seat in the following cases :— 
(1.) When the directions contained in the Statutes, the concessions, or in this Act, 
relating to the ‘ covering’ of notes in circulation have been violated, or the 
amount of notes in circulation as it is determined by the Statutes, the concessions, 
or this Act, has been exceeded. (2.) When the bank in question carries on busi- 
ness which is forbidden in Section 42, or when it circulates its notes beyond the 
territory assigned it in Section 43, before the Chancellor’s publication contained 
in Section 45 has been publicly made known. (3.) When the bank does not 
redeem notes presented at its tills—(qa) at the chief seat of the bank on the day of 
presentation; (4) at the place of redemption (as in Section 44-4) within twenty- 
four hours following the day of presentation; (¢) at other places of redemption 
appointed as such by the Statutes of the bank, within three days from the day of 
presentation. (4.) When the capital of the bank has been diminished one-third by 
losses, the action must be carried on in the usual form of law proceedings. Lawsuits 
of this kind will come under the heading commercial business, contained in the 
Imperial Code of Law. The judgment must also contain an order for the with- 
drawal of all notes in circulation. 

“Section 51. The judgment is not to be executed before it has obtained 
lawful validity. The execution will be performed by the competent court of 
justice. The court will determine for this purpose the period within which the 
bank must publish the notice announcing the withdrawal of its notes. If the 
bank is not bankrupt the court will name a trustee, whose business it will be to 
oversee the withdrawal of notes and to demand the liquidation of the bank at the 
hands of the court of justice, if it fails to obey the orders prescribed in such a 
case. All the withdrawn notes of the bank must be consigned to a pay-place 
appointed at the place where the bank has its seat, by the Chancellor of the 
Empire. 

“Section 52. Six months after the sentence has obtained lawful validity 
(Section 50), the bank must deposit at the pay-place a sum of money amounting 
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to the sum of the notes not yet deposited. This sum of money will be returned 
to the bank as it goes on depositing the notes out, and the residue will be returned 
on the day fixed by the Federal Council as the last term for the withdrawal of 
notes. 

“Section 53. The notes deposited, as mentioned in Sections 51 and 52, will 
be destroyed in the presence of the trustees of the bank, and also of the trustee of 
the Treasury where the notes are deposited. A judicial or notarial protocol will 
be drawn up relating to the destruction of the notes. The administration of the 
bank may send two deputies to be present at the act of destruction. The day 
fixed for the destruction must be made known to the bank eight days before it 
takes place. It may take place all at once or at different times. 

“Section 54. All those corporations which, without being issue-banks, are in 
possession of the right to issue notes, or bonds, or other obligations without 
interest, due to the bearer, are bound to fulfil the conditions contained in Sections - 
2 to 6 inclusively, in Section 43, and in Section 47, Part I of this Act, so long as 
they intend continuing to have paper money in circulation, and so far as these 
regulations relate to the permission to issue paper money, the duration of the 
privilege and the security against the issue. 


“*4.— Penal Directions. 


“Section 55. Whosoever issues notes or other obligations, without interest, 
without the right to do so, will be subject to a fine of ten times the amount of the 
paper he issued, and a¢ least 5,000 marks, if the paper issued does not amount to 
the tenth part of this sum. 

“Section 56. Whosoever pays with notes or other paper money belonging to 
tnland banks or corporations beyond the territory appointed for their circulation 
in Section 43, will be fined in a sum of money, which may not, however, exceed 
150 marks. 

“Section 57. Whosoever, contrary to the directions contained in Section 11, 
pays with foreign notes or other obligations without interest, belonging to foreign 
banks, corporations, companies, or private individuals, and which are valued in 
currency of the Empire, or else in other German currency, will have to pay a fine 
varying from 50 marks to 5,000 marks. If it be proved that transgressions of 
this kind are practised as a trade, imprisonment for one year or less, may be 
added to the fine. The mere attempt to transgréss is subject to punishment. 

“Section 58. Whosoever carries on bank business as director of a branch 
office, or as agent, or enters into partnership with one bank in the name of another, 
notwithstanding the prohibition of Section 42, will be fined up to 5,000 marks. 
The same fine will have to be paid by the members of a bank directory who do not 
comply with the regulations contained in Section 7, or who disobey the rules 
contained in Section 42, by—(q) establishing branch offices or agencies; (6) or 
letting their banks participate in the partnership of other banks, 

“Section 59. The members of a bank directory will be punished with three 
months’ imprisonment if they misrepresent the conditions of the bank in the report 
they have to publish according to the dispositions contained in Section 8. They 
will be punished with a fine amounting to ten times the sum of the tax embezzled, 
and to a minimum of 500 marks, if they do not declare the whole of the amount 
of notes subject to taxation in the report which they must make according to 
Section 10. If the bank issues more notes than it has a right to issue, they will 
be punished with a fine amounting to ten times the sum which the excess amounts 
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to, or a minimum of 5,000 marks, This punishment will also be undergone by the 
directors of corporations who are in the possession of the right to issue obligations 
without interest, if they issue more paper money than they are authorised to 
issue. 


“V. Conclusion. ic 


* Section 60. The regulations contained in Sections 6, 42, and 43, and the 
penal directions relating to them, and contained in Sections 56 and 58 of the 
present Act, will come into force on 1st January, 1876. 

‘Section 61. The Chancellor of the Empire is authorised to conclude a treaty 
with the Prussian Government, by which the latter cedes the Prussian Bank to 
the Empire. This treaty must be founded on the following basis :—(1.) Prussia 
cedes the Prussian Bank to the Empire after having withdrawn its advanced 
capital, amounting to 1,906,800 thalers and one-half of the reserve funds, Along 
with the bank, the Prussian Government will cede all its corresponding rights and 
obligations, from the 1st January, 1876, under the conditions following, and 
numbered 2 to 6. The Empire will convert this bank into the Imperial Bank, to 
be established according to the provisions of this Act. (2.) For the cession of its 
Bank Prussia will receive an indemnity or fifteen million of marks to be provided 
by the Bank of the Empire. (38.) The shareholders of the Prussian Bank will 
have the right to exchange their shares of the Prussian Bank for shares of the 
same nominal value of the Bank of the Empire, if they consent to renounce their 
rights in favour of the latter establishment. (4.) The Bank of the Empire 
must return the advanced capital and the amount due from the reserved funds, to 
those shareholders who demand as much; this right being guaranteed to them by 
the Sections 16 and 19 of the Bank Regulations of the 5th October, 1846 
(Prussian Code of Law, p. 485). (5.) The ‘ Reichsbank’ has to undertake the 
liabilities which the Prussian Bank took upon itself in the treaty of the 28/31 
January, 1856, with regard to the Government’s loan of sixteen millions and five 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand thalers (16,589,000). For this purpose the 
‘Reichsbank’ will have to pay to Prussia for the years 1876 to 1925 inclusively, 
621,930 thaler yearly, in two instalments each year. If the concession of the 
bank of the Empire is not renewed, the German Government will take care that 
the instalments are paid to the Prussian Exchequer up to the time when another 
bank acquires the Imperial Bank’s rights and liabilities. (6.) The agreement 
between Prussia and the bank of the Empire regarding the real estate of the 
Prussian Bank has as yet to be made. 

“Section 62. The Chancellor of the Empire is authorised—(1.) to issue those 
shares which are not exchanged for shares of the Prussian Bank as mentioned in 
Sections 61, No. 3; (2.) to issue Treasury notes (Exchequer bills) with interest to 
the amount of the shares not issued, in order to procure the capital necessary for 
the bank of the Empire, according to Section 23. These obligations must be due 
at latest on the lst May, 1876. 

« Section 63. The fabrication of these Treasury notes (dons du trésor), (contained 
in Section 62, No. 2) will be entrusted to the administration of the National Debt. 
The Chancellor of the Empire fixes the rate of interest. Up to the lst May, 1876, 
the amount of Treasury notes may be renewed by the Chancellor’s decree, but only 
as a covering for those already in circulation. 

“ Section 64, The sums necessary for the interest and the redemption of these 
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Exchequer bills must be found by the Administration of the National Debt from 
revenues of the Empire, at the time when they are due... 

“ Section 65. The issue of these Treasury notes will be made by the Exchequer. 
The interest of the Treasury notes falls under the right of prescription after a 
period of four years, the subscribed capital shares after a period of thirty years, from 
the day on which the Treasury notes are due. 

* Section 66. The directions contained in the Code of Commerce regarding 
inscription in the commercial register, and the legal consequences where this 
measure has been neglected, are not to be in force with regard to the Bank of the 
Empire.” 
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The following notes, in which the chief points of the new 
German Act are compared with the English Act of 1844, are fur- 
nished by Mr. Ernest Seyd, F.S.S. :— 


The new German Banking Law, a full translation of which is herewith given, 
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resembles our own Act of 1844 in some respects, but is essentially different in 
others. In the same way as Sir Robert Peel limited the issue of fiduciary bank- 
notes by the Bank of England and the privileged provincial banks, so does this 
German law restrict and limit the issues of the Imperial German Bank and the 
different small State and joint stock banks to the respective sums assigned to each 
in the list appended to the Act. 

The Imperial Bank (or, properly speaking, the Empire Bank, ‘“‘ Reichsbank ”’) 
will in future hold a position akin to that of the Bank of England, apart from the 
provincial banks of issue. Leaving the comparison between the Imperial Bank 
and the Bank of England for consideration later on, it may, just at this moment, 
whilst a Select Committee of the House of Commons is inquiring into our own 
provincial issues, be of interest to us to see how the Germans treat this matter. 

Under Sir Robert Peel’s Act the total fiduciary issue of English, Irish, and 
Scotch provincial banks is limited to 15,857,000/., the English being 6,713,000/., 
the Irish, 6,354,000/., the Scottish 2,789,000/. The English issues cannot be 
extended beyond the above fixed amount, but the Irish and Scottish Banks may 
hold gold and silver coin in due proportions for any surplus issue. This is just one of 
the anomalies which the committee has under consideration. The German law 
prescribes to the whole of the provincial banks a first limit of fiduciary issue of a 
total of 135,000,000 marks (after deducting 250 million marks for the Imperial 
Bank), equal to 6,750,0o00/., against our 15,800,000/. That is to say: the 
German provincial banks may issue 6,750,0o00l. in fiduciary notes, and for the 
surplus above this they must have cash, either gold, or State or other bank notes. 
(Such other notes are those of other banks which may happen to come into their 
tills.) So far the arrangement resembles our Scotch issues, which, as before said, 
can also be increased by more gold. But this allowance of 6,750,o00l. uncovered 
notes of the German banks, is only what may be called the first limit. Our total 
limit of 15,800,000/. is so far the final allowance of uncovered issue, the German 
law admits of further extension of issue on credit. Hach bank can issue its share of 
the first limit without paying any tax whatever to the State; but it may exceed 
that limit provided it pays to the State a tax of five per cent. per annum on such 
excess issue (see Section 9). Such over-issue, however, must not exceed a 
proportion of one-third to be held against it in cash (see Section 44). 

This curious provision gave rise to much discussion, the Government insisting 
that so heavy a tax as 5 per cent. would check excess, others alleging that over- 
issue would be encouraged, and great variations in interest take place. The 
principle of extension so adopted is a rough one, and, as a matter of course, 
contrary to the spirit of Sir Robert Peel’s Act; for it will enable notes to take the 
place of bullion when bullion is absolutely required, and thus defeat the sound 
action of limitation. The privilege of note issue acquired by the German provincial 
banks, as the perusal of the clauses show, is otherwise so hemmed in by all sorts 
of restrictions as to their business of banking, that many of them have already 
declared their willingness to surrender it to the Imperial Bank. It remains to be 
remarked that these banks cannot issue notes in future of less than 100 marks, or 
sl. The State itself, under a law passed in April last year, will issue 120 
millions of marks in State notes of smaller amounts. 

The Imperial Bank itself will become the great centre of the German valuation. 
It must be the business of that institution to act in a manner similar to that of 
the Bank of England, viz., in the first instance, to secure as much gold as the 
valuation requires, and that can only be done by limiting the amount of fiduciary 
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issue. Sir Robert Peel’s fiduciary allowance is the 15 millions which the Bank 
of England issues on securities, all the rest of the issue must be made on bullion. 
The German law takes the same bullion basis, but in lieu of our 15,000,000l. of 
issue, it assigns but an issue of 12,500,000/., or 250 millions of marks for this 
purpose. As the circulation of the Imperial note will amount to about 40,000,0001. 
against 25,000,000l. of Bank of England notes, this allowance of 124 millions 
would seem a narrow one. But just as in the case of the other banks, if the 
Imperial Bank desires to issue more than 12% millions of notes above bullion, it 
can do so on paying 5 per cent. per annum tax to the State, provided that it 
never has less than one-third of cash in its coffers. Our Bank of England issue 
is strictly limited by the allowance of 15 millions and no more (excepting by 
suspension of the Act); the Imperial German issue is, so to speak, trebly limited. 
The first limitation is by way of the narrow allowance of 124 millions; next to this 
comes the limiting and checking power of the tax of 5 per cent., and the final 
limit is the one-third or 334 per cent. of cash. When we consider that, in 1857 
for instance, our own bullion, on a circulation of 21 millions, fell to 6 millions or 
about 26 per cent., there is, considering the previous safeguards in the German 
law, nothing dangerous in such final extreme limit as 334 per cent. of bullion. 
Nevertheless, the principle of extension so adopted is again contrary to Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act, and is unhealthy in its nature. It gave rise to stormy discussion ; the 
management of the bank itself strenuously opposed a measure which subjected 
the great State bank to the prospect of the indignity of having to pay 5 per cent. 
per annum tax to the Government, quasi by way of penalty. Imagine what would 
be the case here, if the money market were compelled suddenly to pay 5 per cent. 
interest to the State at times when interest is already high. The Ministry never- 
theless succeeded in carrying this extraordinary measure. 

The Imperial Bank may possibly be able to manage its issue under its first . 
limit of 124 alone, without incurring the penalty of the 5 per cent. tax. And 
here an essential difference between the manner in which our own fiduciary Bank 
of England allowance of 15 millions, and the German allowance of 123 millions, 
will be treated, may be pointed out. The Bank of England issues these 15 millions 
permanently, whether there be much or little bullion, whether the circulation 
requires them or not. The German Bank will issue the 123 millions only whea 
wanted, and not permanently. That is to say, both allowances are to be equally 
ready and available, but whilst our English system thus creates a surplus of actual 
legal tender money in reserve, the German issue, will have an equally available essue 
in reserve. It is alleged that in the former case money is rendered unduly cheap 
and that such surplus of legal tender notes has the tendency of opposing and lessening 
bullion, leading to extremely low and subsequent high rates; whereas the mere issue 
in reserve remains neutral and gives more equal rates of interest. The German 
economical press considered that the great variations in bullion and rates of interest 
in England were mainly due to the maintenance of the fiduciary issue of 15 millions 
as both minimum and maximum, whereas such issue should only be maximum. 

The perusal of the translation of the Act will enlighten the reader on many 
minor details connected with the German policy of banking. The clauses pro- 
viding for the management and its appointment seem to indicate that the Imperial 
Bank will be a kind of Government institution; but the real life of the bank, as 
far as active banking in discounts and advances is concerned, must be conducted 
with due regard to the stockholders, and will therefore have the same unofficial 
and private character as that of the banks of England and France. As a specimen 
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of “ framing ”’ a law it is a very great curiosity, and the most severe criticism has 
been passed upon the manner in which it is strung together. 

The most important part of the Act, that which will affect us most, is the 
fixed price which the Imperial Bank will in future pay for gold. Hitherto the 
German Government not only exacted a very high mint charge (of % per cent.), 
but actually closed the mint to the public. Hence the Imperial Bank was unable 
to buy gold in the international markets at a fair exchange. The more or less 
sudden purchases of gold made for account of Germany here and elsewhere, took 
place almost at the caprice of the Government, frequently against the exchanges. 
In future these purchases will go their regular way in accord with the rules of 
supply and demand and the true state of the exchanges. Section 14 provides that 
the Bank shall purchase gold against its notes at the rate of 1,392 marks per mint 
pound fine. The full mint price being 1,395 marks, the charge is equal to 2°158 pro 
mille. Our full mint price is 32. 17s. 1rodd. per oz. standard, and the Bank of 
England buys at 32. 17s. gd., the 13d. being equal to 1°605 pro mille; but inasmuch 
as our other technical expenses are higher than in France and Germany, a com- 
parison of the total cost of realisation on a bar of 200 oz. will show the following 








results :— 
Pro Mille. 
Charges in England— 

Eas (VEL OL. Wo. get sere taco erento neatenegee (ae ssncx acces ee 1°605 

Aadays sae Cina MMe. 025. cicaaiaotisct duseeateelcs 0165 

Pumncod eeelen osecisaes tcc itd teh cterteenalvenes ee bie 0°062 

Cogt OT BRGY AS) "OG acc denticvlystonseareactnarnecnmncoarnnn ©: 2.618 

2°097 

Costrofamelting  )..h0...8..0.08i8 O'245 





2°342 per mille. 


Charges in France— 








G'7O Ais. WEY IO, GOO MMO v.7.c0%.senssease snosstorisecare 2161 
ASSAYS pag gtNS HMO chic iisccedeseesvseacesecowrsnsee® 0°O50 
esta OE is Cele hy..ic ban teasers on, te koa a ae eae 0°008 
Cost, Of assay (050 Ete): tts., sherseomin. costs. opneaatedo 0077 
2°296 per mille. 
SS NT 
Charges in Germany— 
3 marks per pound,’ 1,000 fle sis0.08.. cet. rove tat 
ASSAYS zydagths fIMe on... eeeesseeieccsoesseesoreesess 0°'050 
ape Ol, GC. os tect 2 ee er ct aorta take ease coiiee 0°008 
Cost OF assay (1s WARTKS). no ciccuspsec-dsosyerersoree 0°096 





2°305 per mille. 





As we in England always insist upon remelting bars, by which a loss of from o*5 
to o'7 pro mille is incurred, it will be seen that the French and German charges 
of converting gold into notes or coin are slightly more favourable than ours. 

In future Germany will accordingly become an effective and regular competitor 
with us and with France in the international exchange market, and this, as time 
will show, will have an important influence on the features of international banking 


generally. 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—QtartTeR ENDED DecemBeEr, 1874. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvartTEeR ENDED Marcon, 1875. 
A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Brrtus, and Dratrus, returned in the 
‘ears 1875-69, and in the QuarRtERS of those Years. 


Calendar YBARS, 1875-69 :—Numbers. 
























































75, "14, "78. Mais afia'e 70. 69. 
Marriages No. — 201,605 | 205,615 | 201,267 | 190,112} 181,655 | 176,970 
BUr ths. c..ss. % = 854,307 | 829,778 | 825,907 | 797,428 | 792,787 | 773,381 
Deaths .... ,, — | 526,701| 492,520! 492,265 | 514,879] 515,329] 494,828 
QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1875-69. 
(I.) Marrraceus :—Wuinbers. 
Qrs. ended 6, 74, 73, 72. drt 70. 69, 
last day of — 
Mlarch,...4.<. No — 41,417 | 41,217 | 40,539 | 36,305 | 36,455 | 387,752 
We 4.0... Mf a. 52,737 | 53,408 | 50,380 | 48,831 | 46,720 | 43,202 
September _,, oo 49,014 | 49,709 | 49,818 | 46,536 | 43,900 | 43,978 
December _,, od 58,437 | 61,281 | 60,530 | 58,440 | 54,580 | 52,038 
(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended "15. 74. 13. 72: Hee °70. °69. 
last day of | ——— | —_—__—_ — |—_—- 
March........ No.| 215,251 | 214,437 | 215,744 | 208,752 | 209,523 | 206,366 | 203,775 
Jume ........ 3 — 217,605 | 206,516 | 208,790 | 201,165 | 203,615 | 188,618 
September ,, Hee 209,898 | 204,167 | 201,746 | 198,271 | 192,521 | 190,394 
December _,, = 212,367 | 203,351 | 206,619 | 193,469 | 190,285 | 190,594 
(III.) Deatrus :-—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 75. "A, oy Pian aL TOR 68, 
last day of 
mMiarch........ No. | 162,514 | 136,528 | 132,432 | 134,952 | 188,393 | 143,773 | 133,096 
June ........ o sa 123,990 | 118,582 | 120,835 | 120,793 | 121,128 | 118,947 
September _,, — |124,099 | 114,676 | 118,927 | 121,332 | 124,297 | 114,644 
December ,, — | 142,084 |126,880 |117,551 | 184,361 | 126,131 | 128,141 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birrus, and Dearus, per 1,000 PERsons 
Livine in the Years 1875-69, and the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1875-69:—General Ratios. 





Weise sa 1, Nigra de a BL Mepen eeie We de | ee 

















Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
an thousands \| 23,944,| m= | 23,649, |.23,356, | 23,068, | 22,783, | 22,501, | 22,223, 
in middle of 
































































































































each Year.... 
RPE steel abe g6eg tee a7-6>| 178 -a6rob ae | -a6-9 
POUT IS so ia lrccivatcnacs — 316A. |e wel 35'5 35°8 35°0 35°2 34°8 
Dedtie ne _ Pole es 22°3 ZA 1 21°38 22°6 22°9 22°3 
Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1875-69. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | 75. |reeny| V4. | 778 | 772 | m1. | °70. | °69. 
last day of = , rls oe: = ~ _ 
PNEAKEY sche cshosttonnes aa 13°8 14°2 14°3 141 | 12°9 13°2 13°8 
JEU ran ae are 17 NIE O88 a 75 72 ay 267 ado G 
September ........ — 164 seslOed = je 169 \) abe ke) 1672. 1 be G7, 
December ......... — 20°O |, ELOrG 20°8 20°8 20°4 19°2 18°6 
(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Mea 
Qrs. ended 15. enna oe 73, 72. ai, 70, 69, 
last day of z =| EL OAEY PRES Sh 5 
NTA COW. ccdesse: 36°5 37°0 | 36°8 37°5 36°3 37°3 SV AB: 37°3 
PUB se caraomesaensen: — 36°2 | 36°9 3D°o 36°3 i959 36°4 384°1 
September ........ — 34°4 | 85°2 34:7 34°7 Bec7 34°0 34°1 
December ......... — 34°4 | 385°6 34'5 B5°5 3a°7 33°6 384°1 
(III.) Deatrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Gre ended |. 75.” |onog | 740. 778. | °°? | Pt) Ban aes 
last day of a! E 4 a be a t 
Wl arelt s. de:s..u8 ose 209 24.°5 23°4: 23°0 23°5 24:7 26°0 24°4 
el UG A etc = 25°4. dae 20°4: 21°0 21°3 21°6 21°5 
September ....... — 22°14) W208 19°5 20°5 20-1. 22°0 20°5 


December ........ — 22°92. | 2o:8 21°5 20°2 23°4 22°3 22°9 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, Pauprrism, and Trmpr- 
RATURE in each of the Nine QuartERS ended March, 1875. 





























2 3 4 5 6 
Average Average See pcre rues 
Price | Rate of t the M ie soit 
Quarters of Bank| Wheat | * Mont Market ie 
of per (by the Carcase), 
ending ae England ee with. iis Mean Prices. 
Se Dis- England 
count. ase Beef. Mutton. 
1878 £ SG. Ge Gell d.. Ga. 
Mar.31| 922 | 3°9 |55 10] 53—8 6i—9 
6% 73% 
June 30| 93% | 5°2 |56 5] 6—82 | 68—92 
78 83 
Sept.30| 924 | 3°8 |61 4] 53—82 | 63—92 
4, ve 
14 78 
Dec. 81| 922 | 6:3 |61 1] 5—8k | 58—8} 
62 738 
4 
1874 . 
Mar. 31| 92 3°6 |62 2] 54—84% | 53—82 
64 i 
June30| 93 aA-/6b Ll 5-8 5—81L 
64 63 
Bept,30} 923 | 3°o 155 6) 54—8 | 54—73 
62 62 
8 2 
Dec. 31| 93 4°7 |44 4] 42781 | 48-8 
6 62 
2 4 
(1875 
Mar.31| 928 | 3:7 |42 6] 5—8 43—8 
64 64 


7 


Average 
Prices of 
Potatoes 
(York 
Regents) 
per Ton 
at 
Waterside 
Market, 
Southwark. 








Sit su. S. 
179—235 
207 
188—242 
212, 
95—120, 

Toy 
96—117 
107 


ea 
11g 
135—165 
150 
75—104 
go 
73—96 
84 


81—111 
96 


8 9 10 
Pauperism. Sea- 
borne 
Quarterly Average of | Coal 
the Number of Paupers} jn 


relieved on the 


last day of each week. London 








Market 

In-door. | Out-door. fn. 
a Py d. 
150,381 | 708,377 133 pa 
135,638 | 666,261 J29 3 
127,672'| 632,417 130° ‘5 
137,409 | 625,816 [30 8 
146,082 | 641,910 J23 5 
133,844 | 614,641 [23 7 
129,993 | 592,989 |23 3 
138,868 | 987,772 J24 7 
146,800 | 621,812 J22 5 





C.— General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Kleven Divisions of England. 





—— 


England and Wales 


I. 
ine 
EET. 
a. 
Vv. 
VI. 
valli. 
WAIT. 


x 


x. 


XI 


Divisions. 


ry 


MG OO DE s 5.503 dee eededeesteos<oechenes 
South-Eastern counties . 
South Midland 
Eastern counties 
South-Western counties .... 
West Midland 
North Midland 
North-Western 
BAINES soca. yuccsocccosscenncay 
Northern counties .......... 
Monmouthshire and Wales 


29 


Freee e ene e mene 


2? 


99 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 





Ten Years, 
1861-70. 


2a. 


24°3 
19'1 
20°2 
20°1 
19°9 
Ais 
20°8 
2673 
IN) 
22°7 
26 


Year 
1874. 


22°3 








22°5 
17°5 
18°5 
18°8 
18°9 
2124 
21°3 
27°3 
24:°3 
25°6 
23°1 















































1874. Quarters ending 1875. 
March.| June. | Sept. Dec. March. 
23'4 | 21°0 | 20°8 | 28°8 || 27°5 
23°7 | 19°9 | 20°6 | 26:2 || 27°23 
19°5 | 1¢1 | 15:9 | 17°5 || 23:3 
20° Te A | EGO), 19°: | 26:2 
20°4 } 18°8 | 16°7 | 19°2 || 24°6 
21°4) 18°8 | 16°6 | 18°8 26°0 
23°3 | 20°4 | 20°2 | 22°9 || 28°3 
21°6 | 19°6 | 20°6 | 23°3 27°3 
27-4 | 25°7 | 26°5 | 29°6 || 31°4 
23-4 | 22:5 | 23°8 | 27°6 28°1 
26°38.) 124°2. | 2o°2"\ 26°77 27°3 
26°0 | 238°7 | 20°0 | 22°8 || 28°6 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Morratrry per 
1,000 7x Town and Country Disrricrs of Enetanp in each Quarter of the 


Years 1875-73. 





Periodical Returns. 








Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
in each Quarter of the Years 





























Population 
Area Enumerated. Quarters 
in SS taGue a a Noah 

aa: 1871. VOPE | ancae: 

In 181 Districts,and i March ..| 28°9 | 26°6 
69 Sub-districts, June ...| — | 22°9 
comprising the 8,183,965 "2,892,982 Sept: | (= | 2320 
Chief Towns ........ Dec. or 24°8 
Year ....) — 24°6 

Year ....) — 1g” 3 

dees ; ‘ 

nels and Subsdistrict pata “ aot ss ‘ 
COsen ESAARES ahibee 34,135,256 9,819,284 Sept. ee — Timo 
Small Towns and Des ws ay 


Country Parishes 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, and in leap year 91 days; the three months 
April, May, June, 91 days; and each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction — 
is made in calculating the rate of mortality in the different quarters of the year. 


E.—Special Town Table:—Popuuation; Birtus, Deatus; Maan TEMPERATURE andl 
RAINFALL in the First Quarter of 1875, in Twenty-One Large Towns. 


Estimated 
Population in 


Cities, &c. the idle 














the Year 
1878. 
Total of 21 towns in U. K.} 7,742,889 
WBioPOM ete. See tere cos Wee 3,445,160 
WPorhemiowtliys......cc.aeeen 122,633 
Norwiel <ccmnniccetann 82,842 
I ISbOLe arc sttta tenet eaece, 196,186 
Wolverhamptoun.............. 41,718 
uma .6.......0000-5-20: 366,325 
ME ONCOSUET ad... o<cogs tos doncdeacts 109,830 
Nottm glam wccsscsscasstsenenes O22 1 
TV EL OOOU. 2.4.0. Se cessation: 516,063 
IP AMENOREOI f:ccsck.cadsrnsnnss: 356,626 
INORG ee wate, rahi. f de 1355730 
OCU ek ae a 87,437 
TET RO NGC. coe earl Oa ie ee oe 168,305 
gE (il bn ict He es ee ae 285,118 
Dhefilela ye, .ciWetevosoceqeten 267,881 
a) Ae eee. Heated: be ose 9s F330 3.9) 
PUN erla ig tc ace te arcu 106,342 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 137,665 
| OTC TUAM Oi nee ae ea Ewen ee 21,1046 
GAAS OR ia cs honaonige th agceiee 534,564 
MOVER crrccsths nascent tees 314,666 


Annual Rate 








[ June, 


1874. 





25-2 
22°5 
| 23°5 
26-7 





24°5 


198 








20°9 
CES 





U72 
199 





Mean 


outs ponte to a ee during | Temperature : in 
2 : the 13 Week in nches | 
ee eee ending 3rd April, 1875.) 18 Weeks | 18 Wee 
3rd April, | 3rd April, outing | | ste 
mae 1875. | Births. | Deaths. | 1876. | 1mm 
75,021 | 57,091 | 389 | 29°6 | 40:1 | 5-16 
32,620 | 23,367 38:0 ye 40°4 4°26 
1,054: 687 34°5 22° —_— = 
728 614 35'3 29°9 38°4 3°96 
1,853 i253 37°9 2909 40°9 8°05 
768 580 43°0 22°4 39°5 4°58 
3,792 | 2,948 41.°5 32°3 40°4, 5°61 
1,148 807 | 42:0 | 29-6 40°0 | 4°03 
866 760 37°7 pee 38°4 3°91 
5,156 4,271 40°1 33°2 40°3 4°24 
3,677 3,190 41°4, 38°9 40°1 4°85 
1,609 1,134 476 3306 39°8 519 
923 716 4,2,° A, 32°9 es 4 
1,676 1,204. 40°0 28°7 39°9 524 
2,781 1,959 39°2 2436 40°1 5 9 
2,859 1,819 42°8 ay 3 40°1 4°7° 
1,355 932 4.0°6 27°9 88'6 4il 
1,186 707 | 44°8 26°97 41:2 3°49 
1,447 941 42:2 27°4 —_ = 
1,703 | 1,475 | 32°3 28°0 s “a 
5,416 | 4,850 | 40°7 | 364 | 406 | gfe 
2,404 | 3,700 | 380°7 | 3474 | 43-1 6°7 





1873. 





24°4 
21°6 
22°1 
24°3 





23°1 





18°4 





21h 
187 
15'9 
61S 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 31st 
December, 1875-73 ; and Birtus and Dratus in Quarters ended 31st 
March, 1875-73. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
‘ Marriacss in Quarters ended 


DIVISIONS. AREA* PoruLarion, 31st December. 
in 1871. 


Statute Acres.| (per sons.) 1875. 1874, | 1873. 





(England and Wales.) 








eae 


; No. No. No. No. 
Eneu. & Watss....Totals| 37,319,221 | 22,712,266 53,437 |. 01,201. | 60,297 


——eeee_—_—_——______ |__| —_____,, 


LIC eee 75,362 | 3,254,260 O, 157 9,195 9,184 
11. South-Hastern ........ 3:994,431 | 2,167,726 | 5,008 5,164 | . 4,868 
111. South Midland........ 3,201,326 | 1,442,654 | 3,163 3,865 3,616 
BY og MUASLOPIN | xscyttesthnconatts 322 440.| 218,728.) 3,418 3,363 3,229 
v. South-Western........ 4,981,1 Fon) IS80K0 77, | 3,502 3,802 262 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 } 2,720,669 | 6,965 7,593 75392 
vir. North Midland........ 35535445 | 1,406,935 3,788 4,023 3,897 
vi11. North-Western........ 1,998,914 | 3,389,044 | 8,959 9,227 9,324 
x. Workslire a.cicicsvc... 3,702,384 | 2,395,569 | 6,959 7,274, 7,042 
Be NOEEEIY: se.c5.si0ceeoss 3,547,947 | 1,414,234 | 3,936 4,154 Alas 


xI. Monmthsh.&Wales| 5,125,342 | 1,421,670 } 3,793 4,101 2054 
































vi 8 9 10 aval 12 13 
BrRgrTHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 3lst March. F 31st March. 
d and Wales. 
ee Nee 1875. | 1874. | 1873. | 1875. | 1874. | 1973. 
Bea ae etal ne ony. Ler 
Ena. & Watss....Totals| 215,251 | 214,437 | 216,367 | 162,614 136,528 |132,626 
HILO MOON cena steavtecocesse, 32,620 | 31,168 | 32,094 | 28,367 | 20,079 | 18,970 
II. South-Eastern ........ 17,916 | 18,078 | 18,376 | 18,818 |'11,008 | 10,436 
111. South Midland........ 11,865 | 12,483 | 13,129 | 9,748] 7,391 | 7,579 
BV 5 I AROOUID stes'ig cabs deasspeee 10,128 | 10,117 | 10,435 | 7,598| 6,254 | 6,360 
v. South-Western ........ 14,362 | 14,449 | 15,111 {12,210 ! 10,018 | 9,880 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,256 | 26,702 | 26,838 | 19,850 | 16,117 | 16,215 
vit. North Midland........ 13,151 | 18,369 | 12,958 D822 | 7,429 | 8,107 
vir. North-Western........ 35,505 | 34,861 | 35,227 | 27,894] 24,028 | 23,247 
Ee. “YOPKSMITE) ......:0i00000. 23,822 | 24,185 | 23,822 117,879 14,656 | 14,624 
Mia NOMIC Licks. 18,767 "| 16,870 +) 16,749" 110,412 9,804 | 8,684 








x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 13,859 | 18,205 | 12,833 [10,421 9,384 | 8,524 





* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those 
hitherto published. 
a 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended March, 1875. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by James GLAIsHER, Esa., F.R.S., &e.] 










































































Temperature of Elastic Weight 
Povee of Vapour 
: of in a 
Air. Evaporation. Dew Point. Daily as nge. Vapour. cia 
Et i arin ae) Meri BS | 5 1 ee ee ee ee, Water 

Months. rh 1Dyuatg Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. ofthe Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 

Aver- | Aver- Aver: Aver- Aver- |, Aver- Aver- 

Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 

104 "34 34 34 384 4 

Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 

o 2 oh © 9 ¢ © 6. oul e Tn. i In. Grs. | Gray 

Jan. ...| 43°4 |) +7°0 | 45:0 9 41:0 | 44°09 88:2 | 43°27 9°0 | —O°6] 39°4 | -230 | +°029 f 2°7 | +03 
Feb. ...| 35:0 | —3°6 | —4°3 f 33°2 | —4°49 30°3 | —4°7% 9°38 | —1°S] 38°9 | -168 | —"0388 7 2°0 | ~0°4 
Mar. ...| 40°2 | —0°9 | —1°5 | 87°4 | —2°O§ 83°8 | —2°79 12°5 | =2-24) 41°3 | -194 | —-023 | 2°3 | —0%2 
Mean ...| 39°5 "-0°8 —0°3 § 38°6 | +0°6] 84°] | —1°49 10°4 | —1°47 389°9 | °221 | +:013 | 2°5 | —OW 
































Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1875, zontal eee Low- | High- © 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- At or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt, age of a the below} 380° ee Tat at 
34, 34 34 60 Air. | 30°. | and Night.| Night, 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°. 
ilinays In. Gress | Gris iewn: In. | Miles. ° ° 
Jan. ...| Sl | — 7 $29°762/ +°0237 548 | — 5 3°0 J} +171] 339 5 18 8 715° | 427 


Feb. ...| 82 | + 3 $29°857|+-060] 559) + 67 0°8 |—O°7] 246 21 6 1 |13+5 | 4170 
Mar. ...| 78 | — 4 |29°954| +°2047 555 | + 57 0°6 |-—-1°07 309 20 7 4 [17-1 | 46°3 © 


—_—_——— 











Sum | Sum | Mean {| Sum | Sum ; Sum Jhowest! Highst 





























~ 


Mean ...| 80 — 








Note.—In reading this table it ‘will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of the air for January was 43°°4, being respectively 7°°0 
and 5°:0 higher than the averages of the preceding 104 years and 34 years; it 
was 1°-7 and 1°3 higher than the values in 1874 and 1873 respectively. 

The mean temperature of February was 35°:0, being 3°°6 and 4°°3 lower than the 
averages of the preceding 104 years and 34 years; it was 3°-7 lower than in 1874, 
and 0°7 higher than in 1873. 

The mean temperature of March was 40°-2, being 0°-9 lower than the average 
of the preceding 104 years, and 1°65 lower than the average of the preceding 
34 years; it was 3°°5 and 1°7 lower than the values in 1874 and 1873 respectively. 

The mean high day temperatures of the air were 5°1 and 2°9 lower than 
their respective averages in February and March, and 4°-4 higher in January. 

The mean low night temperatures of the air were 5°-9 and 0°8 higher than 
their respective averages in January and March, and 2°-3 lower in February. 

The mean daily ranges of temperature were all small, and were 1°4, 2°7, 
and 3°°6 lower than their respective averages in January, February, and March. 

Therefore the days and nights of February and March were cold, and in 
January were warm. 


29°858] +096] 554) + 24 4°4 | 4+0°6] 298 46 él 13/7 13°5 | 46° 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1875. 

































































1 pee LES 4 5 6 7 8 9 
M | Me Mea 
Piscaute of | Highest} Lowest | Range Monthly Daily em Mean 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading] Reading] of Tem-) Range | Range Bis Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the perature| of of Pa une of itu: 
- STATIONS. See Thermo-| Thermo-| inthe | Tem- | Tem- OF ue ith 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. /Quarter.|perature.|perature. ial coat 
in. | ° ° ° ° ° ro) 
CEMeTM EB. ...0.-5..046.. 29 790 > 58°53| 27°01 31°65 | 25-0 | 7°6 | 48°01 90 
OBDOFNGE: 0.000608 -000. 29 °804 | 58°9 | 24°8 | 384°1 | 28°3 | 11°5 | 40°5 93 
Barnstaple ............ 2927 3-o BT 20 [20 Bie 295. |. 26.8 | 92. 4827) BF 
Blackheath ............ 29 815 | 57-0 | 19°8 | 37°2 | 28-9] 9°3| 40°0| 88 
IROVSLORE ...c0Ra:::.... 29°865 | 57°8 8<7.) 49h | 38.°8 |. 1256 |.38°9 84: 
ENOEINICIID dscsiccersensss 29°812 |.57°2.| 10°5| 46°7 | 33°4 9°83 | 38-1 97 
TMG WANO: «.55...00005 — 61 B48 ole 86 U2 90"3 69:8 42°71 85 
averpool .....5..4: 29 +486 |°55°4)| 18:0 | 37-4) 80°2 | 8°1. | 40°11; 84 
, Stonyhurst ............ 29782 | 57-20) 24-0 | 33-2 | 29°5 9:7 | 39°6 87 
CCUG = Eb svesssetedoans 29 SZ | 5F°O 112-0; | 45°0 | '33°0 | 10-4 | 89°9 82 
North Shields........ 29:°826-|. 54° |-112-|-43-2-| 80-2 | 8-7 |-39-9./ 88 
10 11 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. Mean RAIN. 
NAMES Amount 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of of Number 
STATIONS. estimated Cloud of ee Amount 
Strength.| wo} EB] s. ee cla 
1 
Guernsey..............-. ie 8 8 8 6 °4 47 9°58 
AD OLIE: 206.050.6008 0:2 vi 9 ii Cia 38 s 
Barnstaple ............ 12 5 8-10 6°3 42 8°81 
Blackheath ............ 0°8 6 8 8 7°6 47 4°76 
OM AEOI - 5. 0s0s'scobe >. — 9 6 8 Ves 37 3°31 
BNOE WIC wr.cssc-0cs00e0e — 5 10 uy Ea 39 3-96 
HAD OUAIO..:;..:0..» 0°9 4, 8 9 GS 46 6°06 
PAVEEPOOL! <sepownssurne 1:3 B 10 8 yaa 48 5°24 
Stonyhurst ..!......... — 6 | 10 8 °4, 6 yaks) 
156/50 ai eee AP a0) 6 "i 8 8°6 56 5°28 
North Shields........ 15 8 5 7 7-4, 51 4°05 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 3lst Marcu, 1875. 


L.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 
Quarter of the Years 1875-71 inclusive. 


1873. 1372. 


1874. 


1875. 1871. 





Per 


Number. wend Pomber: Number. Cent. 








1st Quarter— 
"26 | 29,837 





“births 22... wLOOG |. 3256) | 28,902 | 3°43% 
Deaths........ 25,116 | 2°87 | 20,775 21,245 19,756 | 2°34 
Marriages..| 6,369 | 0°73 | 6,777 5,820 5,415 | 0°64 

Mean Tem- sf | oe °, °, 
perature 38°°7 40°°9 40°°7 39°°1 
2nd Quarter— 
PIPES 5.500 = — |82,295 | 3°73 [31,283 | 3°64 | 30,726 | 3°61 |30,583 | 3°63 4% 
Deaths........ — — {19,640 | 2°27 719,931 | 2°32 719,045 | 2°24 |18,715 | 2°22 
Marriages .. = — | 6,730 | 0°78 | 6,690 | 0°78 | 6,398 | o775 | 5,946 | o*70 
ps ert, BY BS Z 
Mean Tem- ong ae sa on 
perature — | 49°53 49°°2 49°°2 48°°7 
3rd Quarter— . 
GD UDI jeaneon. — — {30,702 | 3°55 | 28,975 | 3°38 [29,181 | 3°43 | 28,689 | 3°40 
Deaths........ = — {18,099 | 2°09 [17,072 | 1°99 $16,692 | 1°96 [16,835 | 2°00 
Marriages .. = — | 5,582 | 0°64 | 5,816 | 0°68 5,891. | 0°69 | 5,424 | 0°64 

Mean Tem- 3 5 3 

perature 56°°03 55°°4: 55°°8 56°°3 
Ath Quarter— 

Births ........ — |30,961 | 3°58 | 29,270 | 3°41 46 127,953 | 3°32 

Deaths........ — [22,162 | 2-s4 [18,411 | 2:1e ]18,759,| 2°20 |19,888 |) ome 

Marriages .. — | 7,158 | 0°83 | 7,606 | 0°88 | 7,471 | 0°88 | 7,181 | 078s 

Mean Tem- 39°°5, 420-7 41°°8 41°°3 
perature 

Year— 

Population.| | 3,495,214 3,462,916 3,430,923 35399,226 3,367,922 
Birthatee a. — 119,738 | 3°49 {118,873 | 3°49 116,127] 3°45" 
Deathis........ — 76,857 | 2°24 | 75,741 | 2°22 | 74,644! 2°225 


Marriages .. 




















26,730 | 0°76 


25,580| o*75 


23,966 | 0°71 7 
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II.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
31st March, 1875, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 









































of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 
















































































Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Registration 
Groups Census Estimated Per Ratio. | Per ; Ratio. 
of Districts. > | to Middle of } Number. One in | Number. One in 
1871. 1875. Cent. | every | Cent. | every 
SCOTLAND veces 3,360,018 | 3,495,214 |31,096 | 3°56 | 28 | 2,724 | 8-8 | 11-4 
Principal towns ....) 1,079,211 | 1,171,228|10,906 | 3°72 | 27 Soe “| bles 
Large x 318,740| 343,640] 3,727 | 4734 | 23 6°5 "| 15°4 
Small io, al a FOC SOn | 79C.SOp We 7,28o\-.4°66 | 27 S22 ake? 
Mainland rural ....| 1,062,576 | 1,053,718] 8,825 | 3°16 32 Tro 9°1 
Insular A 132,004] 130,031 853 | 2762 1 38 56 | Lyeo 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 
Crete Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
of Districts. ike. to Middle of # Number. Ee Onn Number. ne One in 
1871. 1875. Cent. | every Cent. | every 
BCOTHAND | ..tsscse00 &, SOU,08S | 3,495,254 20,116. (2°87 | 85 1 6,369 1-073. | 137 
Principal towns ....) 1,079,211 | 1,171,228] 9,322 | 3°18 | 81 | 2,644 | o'90 | 111 
Large a 318,740 | 343,640] 3,062 | 3°56 | 28 736 | 0°86 | 116 
Small Dale MO4Ss | 39796,60745 5.6104] 2°82. \.-35 15853. | 0°68 | 147 
Mainland rural ....| 1,062,576 | 1,053,718] 6,328 | 2°40 | 42 11,408 | o*53 189 
Insular eB 132,004} 130,031 “80, | 2°47 | 41 228) |-o°70: | 7043 




















IIl.— Bastardy Table:—Proporiion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st 














March, 1875. 


























Per Per Per, 4 Per 
Divisions. Tiles, : Counties. “es Counties. he Counties. pied 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 8°8 
Roriher Nee Shetland 26 “Borie *.dsss. 10°3 | Lanark........ ia 
ae ares as Orkney” .......: Ee es es ll err cence 10°r | Linlithgow | 6° 
North-Western| 5°2 | Caithness ....) 11°38 | Fife 0000... 8°6 | Edinburgh | 7°3 
| Sutherland...) 5°5 | Kinross ........ 11°8 | Haddington] 6°9 
North-Eastern | 16’0 | ng 
| Ross and an Clackman- ; Berwick ....| 13°8 
‘Hast Midland..| 9°6 | Cromarty Sl Bank ek i 77 | Peebles........ 10°6 
Bee Madiands |. 7-1 _| Lee ic sm es oe eae ae aie ‘as - 
21 eae g'1 umbarton .. aE oxburgh’ ..| 12° 
South-Western| 7°1 | Elgin ............ L8Po ik Aver As 8°9 | Dumfries ....| 12° 
FE ne ROP S: MED ULO cin notes ies 6:0 | Kirkeud- } 
ee Easrorn 77 | Aberdeen ....) 19°8 | Renfrew........ 7°O bright .. ee 
Pouthern ........ iq?q, | ineardime...1° 16°3 PAGE oo coyo..vun- 4°2, | Wigtown ....| 18°9 
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IV.—Divisional Table: —Marriaces, Brrtus, and Duatus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 31st March, 1875. 





ih 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in : TAN Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. (Eos) 

No. No. No. No. 

SCOTLAND c...0608 Totals| 19,639,377 | 3,360,018 — os -- 
1), Northern -.30c:.4..40% 2,2161;622 127,191 2s 707 647 
11. North- Western........ 4,739,876 166,351 234 pa, IgO2Z8 1,142, 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,694 |) 393,199 491 3,167 2,184. 
Iv. East Midland. ........ 2,790,492 559,676" |) 1,071 4,748 3,914 
Vv. West Midland ........ ZOO 2176 251,088 B03. 2,237 1,813 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 |1,1838,218 | 2,726 | 18,564 | 10,861 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 | 475,523 956 | 4,150 3,263 
Fi. Southern tae: 2,069,696 203,772 303 1,495, 1,292, 





No. II—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of MarriaGEs, en the Quarter ended 31st December, 1874; and 
Birtus and Dratus, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1875. 























[000’s omitted.] 
Per Per 

CouNnTRIES. an sors eal | an wert al 

ue lation. lation. 

TOOINe Tt a ine | fein ee a “aaditarba Dito No. Ratio. 

cae pana 37319, 410,201 1194. | ee 
COANE . csccsscanes 19,639,| 8,360,} 6,369 1°8 31,096: |. t9°2 25,116 74. 
velo gcc seleene: 20,323,| 5,412,) 5,218 ae) 36,444 | 6°7 30,589 | 5°6 


AND IRELAND 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Fie, 


sf | | | Cf 


31,484, | 70,024 | 2:2 |276,791 | 8-7 |218,219 | 6:9 





Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
thet the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births, deaths, and marriages are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. 8S. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1875-74-78.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Declared Real Value (La- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 





Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) First Three Months. 





























































Imported from, and Exported to, 1875 1874, 1372) 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. - : 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports | Exports 
[000’s omitted.] from to from to rom to 
S I.—ForEIGN CoUNTRIES: £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Northern Europe ; viz., Russia, Sweden, vi 6 1.518 8 1,589 
Norway, Denmark &Iceland,&Heligoland J soa7 Pa ban eae eta oes eas 
C Bet Europe 5 viz., Germany,Holland, 1 | , 1,353, | 9,868, | 12,020, | 11,006, | 11,308,] 12,928, 
Western Europe ; viz., France, Portugal 
_ (with Azores, Madeira, &e.), and Spain 16,137, 5,408, | 15,007, 6,548, | 15,200,| 6,400, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................ 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 2.129 2.53 O 2,846 
_ Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands,and Malta mace nae 153895 haga ae ae 


sevant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 2.970 2.91 6 3.916 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt ee ak enh oe ae ee 





























Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 3 Z 149 8 108 
Algeria and Morocco veces. } 7 oe 562, % iki ‘ 
IAG 8 5c ooo ocdscvledaodececsoschocehcbaioces... 369, 201, 207), 192, 435; 262, 
Hastern Africa ; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, i381, 115, 94, 112, 80, 83, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands..............0040...... 
‘adian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] pais, 692, ae, 429, 506,|- 285, 
meme Other Islands. ............6.cc.c..cseseeed..s- vA 
Mires Tslands ooo. celecoocccecescececccecesecscocssncc., 55) i 14, 6, 10, 14; 
shina, including LORS FOO ses cctscssssitongssac: 35948, ) 2,710; | 2,660, ) 8,038, | 3,275.1 2653, 
nited Ptates of America. «.:c..cecccc... 21,408, | 7,222, | 23,447, | 9,900, | 20,530, 12,548, 
exico and Central America ......., Pa ceteuered.f 263, 350, 347; 234, 265; 306, 
: reign West Indies and Et eNiblna ee ncgchna aus 446, 672, 1,075, 592, 432,| 1,046, 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 28 89 
a Venezuela, and Heuador \ ee 318, ID 850, 397; 99; 
Bs; (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 1 6 1.533 
Chili, and Patagonia .... 2,265, 1,081, 25703; 1,081, | 2,262, eee) 
” ee 6 a 109, | 2,26 3,173 
; | and Buenos Ayres ........ tee) 810°, TA eee ae 
Vhale Fisheries : Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, rey 8 6 G ae ats 
Southn.Whale F ishery, & Falkland Islands é i g a 
Lotal—Foreign Countries Ae 70,811, | 37,402, | 74,004, | 44,677, | 71,067, 50,584, 
i II.—Bririsu Possxssrons : ij 
dritish India, Ceylon, and PISA POLO verses vekss: 9,041, | 6,893, 8,205: 6,428, | 7,149,| 5,497, 
ustral. Cols —N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 4,1 74, | 2,885, | 4,962, | 2,362, | 2,728,| 2,506, 
se » So. Aus., W. Aus., Tagm. 9 
ee and N. Zealand ............... 1,670, | F104, | 4,991, | 1,819, | 1,564, ee 
mitish Beorth America oo... ccc. 447, | 2,441, eiyialg 567, 279, 494, 
|» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana & Honduras 1205, 757, | 1,076, 825, aos 782, 
ME heheheh. 1,142, 1 WOOK T.Oro,! \- ol, 110; S51) L221, 
' % W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena LAM, 211, 123, 201, 71, 162, 
ocho cede ecsnkecn ccisoiiessoeess icsssac,,. 289, 102, 397, 147, 460, 145, 
Suen 116, 169, 10], 166, 15,4. 164, 
Lotal—British Possessions............ 18,23 1, 15,662; | 18,295, | 18,125, | 13,990, |" 11,791, 
General. Total. ...sccc.0e £ 89,042, | 58,064, | 92,299, | 57,802, | 85,055,| 62,376, 





* t.e., British and Irish produce and nanufactures. 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—First Three Months (January— March), 
1875-'74-'78-72-71.— Declared Real Value (Eu-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 

ED 

(Three Months.) | [000’s omitted.] 
ForEIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1875. 1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. 











£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Matts.—Teatile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 17,164, 16,708, | 17,5384, | 18,539, | 18,738, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 6,783, | 7,128, | 5,283, | 5,572, | 4,311, 
cH ds a tas 3,432, | 3,896, | 3,386, | 3,641, | 3,896, 
LONE» gets MRA ieee wT Ts 883, 907, S75; |ach27a 
Je ren eee ee 1,367; | Gy870. 1 4,267 1,588, 3544 
Indigo Ashita. £06, 978,.|.. 1,108, |. 1,586, |. 1,227, 


30,716, |: 30,958, | ‘29,485, | 31,8074. 29,806, 


2 % Various. Hides ........s0000 1,625, | 1,298, 998, |. 1,019, 23%. 
Oils oe ee cece 860, 764, 923, | 1,029, | 1,166, 
Mistals tats occ 2624, |) ake, 2,498, 2,979, 3,D095 
PL SULOW ese, scsi oreesss 445, ZOU, 538, 77, 822, 
Pam Deis. vecserea ase 920, 2,069, 1,534, ek 667, 


C27 6,938, 6,486, 6,921, 6,451, 

















x ‘, Agrolil,.. Quand :....0igoc. 193, (28; 465, 224, 809, 
Seeds: \s-spetonctege 2,114, | 1,968, | 4,698, | 2,512, | 2,382, 

25307) 2,689, 2,158, 2,736, 3,191, 

TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. Tea ween 3,269, | 2,262, | «2,655, | 4,011, | 3,777, 
COMe6: Boe ccanccetuee 1,022, | Lovee doko, 979, 729, 

Sugar & Molasses} 3,960, | 6,850, | 4,059, | 4,217, | 3,289, 

Topaeco “eects 656, 644, 653, 498, 642, 

RACE. sane divide ss 404, 701, 676, 461, 268, 

WPS: By sccteeoedenes 818, 672, 566, 717, 541, 

Waite. eee oes: 1,634,.) L706.) > 18% ISL) ods 

Spirits vee wea, |. 688, 0h<. mye W680, | oo 





13,160, | 18,220, |. 10,536, | 12,740, | 12,989) 





fo en Ret coe Grain and Meal.| -9,372, | 13,054, | 12,199, | 10,069, | 2,903, 
Provisions. ...:.... 8,505, | 8,880, | 6,059, | 4,937,5) 4.386; 





17,897, | 21,384, | 18,258, |» 15,006; 7,298; 


SD 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....] 10,041, | 6,484, | 10,244, | 9,999, | 95819, 








Toran ENUMERATED Imports....| 80,472, | 83,673, | 775167, | 79,203. | 68,5545 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 8,750, | 8,700, | 7,700, | 7,900, | 6,902, 








—————— 





TO AT MMP OR BS) Vicdinns. scion slonsecsoars 89,222, | 92,374) | 84,867, | 87,1035 | 754508 








* « Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “not made up.” 


careers mE SE LS 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—First Three Months (J/anuary— March), 
1875-'74-'78-72-71. — Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irtsn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 


Inports, Huports, Shipping, Bullion. 


Kingdom. 



























































(Three Months.) (000’s omitted.] 1875 1874 1873 1872 1871 
BritisH Propucs, &c., EXPORTED. : 3 ; : 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 14,409, | 15,104, | 10,382, | 15,382, | 13,066, 
pe i ees aaa 3,109, | 13;700, |-~ 2;696,.) 4,069. 3,165, 
Woollen Manufactures| 6,219, | 6,344, | 8,196, | 8,328, | 5,757, 
Pepe Gro 30) bes, cane ere: apiog, | 15259, |) 1,226, | 870) "1,204. 
Silk Manufactures........ 464, 541, 510, 637, 517, 
Cpa ee 177,| 344,| 442,| 265,| 320, 
Linen Manufactures....| 2,072, | 2,040, | 2,127, | 2,219, | 1,689, 
de (Mararee cere 3 7G, 445, 520, 558, 504, 
275962, | 295777, | 26,099, | 33,328, | 26,222, 
: Sewed. Apparel ccc 644, 647, 766, 694, 622, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. 1,349, 1,441, 1,637, 1,589, 1,340, 
1,993; 2,088, 25,403, 2,283, 1,962; 
Metats, &e. ........ EVAR Ware” .5%6 004-5 csnoues 992, Oo *)  ELG7;7\- 98,046) Wis, 
Machinery ,.ci0.o .. esses. paor, |, LAll, | 2,061.) 1,571, 849, 
EMOMIRS SR eakssdnesee ecco 5,698, 7,021, 8,376, 6,251, 4,298, 
Copper and Brass........ 746, 714, 941, 669, 568, 
Pea aie PMs, hse ccusss: 288, 453, 262, 418, 291, 
Coals and Culm ........ 1792, | 2,899, |, 2,741, 7 1,644, | 2106, 
10,917, | 13,489, | 15,548, | 11,599, | 7,827, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenwareand Glass| * 636, 667, 819, 640, 489, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 6555 731, 674, 648, 522, 
ana Products: Butter © ....05.s..cteanseveoess 54, 53, 52, 74, 62, 
CiGes6 2 3h. cs eee 20, 17, 20, 20, 82; 
Candles ecigastereestxieiens 29% AG, 49, 60, Al, 
Bilieda ot tA ia bee 138, 108, 152, 80, 105, 
SPINS) -inrasewecrrentecnetet am, 39, 59, ol, 51, 
GGan ascites oronoutire — — — 467, 305, 
964, 994, | 1,006, | 1,400, } 1,118, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed. ............ 190, 182, 183, 165, 134, 
AS Baa 0 ioe eee ree Gene ieee — a aay — a 
Leather Manufactures 789, 695, bra 930, | 1,126, 
Sn eased Peeks. 80, Dt; 59, 72, 46, 
Plate and Watches .... 59; 60, AT, 40, 36, 
StAtLOMOR 5 sudsasernesade Eis 162, 152, 126, 96, 
1,270; 1,156, 612, 1,333, 1,438, 
- Remainder of Enumerated Articles _........ Seago || Ia deks 1 12,0895). 35879, Ant BO, 
Me nenumerated Articles.............csccessrereees 3,0005 | 2aG1RO, 3,800, a.@ lr, 3255, 
TOTAL EXPORTS .sssssessssvsseeees a jOOOy I! 579902. "|, 62,376, |b 7, EVE, Abmae, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Three Months 


ended March, 1875-74-73. 





Countries from 


Total British and Foreign. 





whence Entered and 






































a 1875. 
yaa ata Entered. Cleared. 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. 

: Northern ports . 26,889 be, 
Russia Southern ae 973593 a 
DWE COME «5. caennndleneosesssdvosboaeine 43,534: 45,514 
DIN OIA be sr raacearlnaganionngoortarins 52,368 46,023 
BD) Om AE Kes. ates Meernsuestantootene ces 30,617 70,588 
Ci TAMU TAL sancee coneariccememnnssondeaoo’: 240,741 | 334,229 
LOUIE 21.) ccaaeecuntsirmmonaae 198,833 | 213,872 
CUO AMI g55.55o asap mstebon don seaeact 206,748 | 234,594 
LATE ne er ree ee ee 476,154| 635,359 
1S) OKEAIC DY DR SER ee) Sone an REED 183,693} 136,134 
mv eae wesaeeacssuuncgese. 73,156 79,062 
BGAN eth cee se A cn dno with 76,421; 186,210 
Austrian territories ............. 14,572 16,794 
MTC OO Ore cas har vans. Asso dus clan 39,364 15,087 
Turkey (including Walla- 

ate and Moldavia) .... I Bb 2048021339) 
NU CV TOEN Bes coosstiooi Sor cS ow yctide dee 86,300 98,947 
United States of America...) 828,184] 488,042 
Mexico, Foreign West 

Indies, and Central ; AO) Diane 2 823.3 

YN CTR (6: ganar ae One er 
851007 i epee yn pee RE 63,241 97,675 
BOPIIEN occa a ecibe he as-tedsewe eee diwery sock 53,101 38,853 
OLS ey cnn See a RS 11,943 72,510 
GON ea i coracree acne es pohis sda Sie detics 35,415 8,842 
Over COWMETICS.,, ....0....0doem.. 136,933 | 139,462 

Total, Foreign Countries | 3,086,371 | 3,192,917 

British Possessions. - 

North American Colonies...) 47,623 34,862 
East Indies, including 

Ceylon, Singapore, and 225,514} 326,088 

IMbaUrtdUs! cites enceseanccece 
Australia and New Zealand GIS9L |, 235,362 
Wiest Miri) 2...55....c.b08 .cec- 24,060) 45,382 
Channel Islands........0.00000.... 46,929 345345 
Other possessions ................ 55,776 | 172,903 

Total, British Possessions| 461,793} 748,942 
Toran ForEIGN COUNTRIES 

AND BritisH POSSESSIONS. 
Three Go Saget 3,548,164 | 3,941,859 
months ended ie ee ere — = 
March, i Cig ate oo — 





























1874. 

Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. q 
76,219| 42,056 
70,589 28,905 

166,449 | 107,260 
176,181 5O, 118 
44,511] 115,411 
305,414) 399,039 
193,603 | 205,668 
212,870] 204,457 
396,466 | 597,981 
222,300] 163,524 
83,986 88,652 
56,160} 202,025 
6,513 Bika 
26,051 135338 
55,210 83,882 } 
90,503] 145,652 

956,450 | 545,797 
77,061 | 131,484 
57,424] 130,114 
92,564 16,899 
17,270 BAST LO 
26,342 2,608 

142,975 | 154,576 
3,553,111 | 3,505,179 
34,820 66,178 
221,733 | 252,429 
78,511} 126,650 
17,987 | 36,945 
54,328 33,568 
58,587} 224,528 
465,966 | 740,298 


4,091,077 | 4,245,477 





1873. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 7 
24,135 1,703 
132,732| 44,345 
107,107 735529 
213,995 423322 
46,780 81,834 
311,880 361,342 
194,628 | 226,538 
222,650] 243,343 
459,531 612,386 
206,568 157,562 
74,300 72, 
62,303 178,294 
4,918 31,399 
13,739 16,338 
68,857 75393 
139,639 147,592 
733,075 | 524,248 
38,973 120,822 
48,570 | 81,892 
56,595 49,100 
19,487 59,961 
30,995 755% 
107,791 138,295 
3,319,248 | 3,366,402 
40,752 67,023 
198,607| 237,587 
44,237 100,735 
19,954 46,091 
51,059 375317 
54,679 202,181 
409,288 | | 690,934 . 
3,728,536 | 4,057,336 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anv SPECIE.—Importrep anp 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.)— Computed Real Value for the 
Three Months (/anuary—WMarch), 1875-74-78. 


(000’s omitted.] 























1875. 1874. 1873. 
(First Three Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Australia SBoda6ab God00G06 1,597, 13; 1,382, 6, 1,813, 4) 
So. Amca. and W. 

Dichiag Wes. d:.. 48 Aes: oe gee — ote 

fone States and 1,738, | 66s, 58, | 1,144, | 1,485, | 1,482, 

3,604, 4687, 1 2,048, |. 2,116, | °9;482, | 2,130, 
VAWCO eticesarscasecmeress 388, 229; 149, 253) 108, 535» 
Germany, Holl. & 

1 CORRE ene oe ae Sut, ie ies 9, & 
Prtgl., Spain, and 

Gort acces 5 ay 9%; Lea 19, 
Mlta., Trky., and 

, , 25, 8, 235, mn 40 > 

a ee a ie ‘ ‘ 

(CUE eee eee 28, 4 161, 149, ft. 85, 
West Coast of Africa 31, q's 14, 2, 15, = 
All other Countries.... 663, 108, 72; 500, 19, 40, 

Totals Imported.... | 4,996, | 2,568, | 2,916, | 4,180, ] 3,694, | 2,847, 

Exported to :— 
Ege COiack te ee o ca des-.gies 3,242, 493, 810, Ziel, 363, £67, 
ee » Holl. & 1,040, 93,]  698,| 125, |] 2,084,| 634, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
Girth oc. becienes ai, 4739 o De ee ee 
4,309, 89,1 1,547,| 462, 1 4,990, | 1,320, 
Ind. and China (via iy, 

Heyl) .xd0ec.c.0%. t Wa, BP 259%) 102, 59% 
Danish West Indies — = — _ — “— 
United States ............ 234, 26; 1, — = — 
South Africa .......05. — -- 4, Hes 136, me; 
PPV EUCUUS, oriscs can s0e850004 4 cam = —_ — — 

BZA oo isecceocsebncsvesovoes 354, — 185, ae 25, a 
All other Countries.... 386, | 1,510, | 1,301, 324, 534, 632, 

Totals Exported... | 3,455, | 2,395, | 3,210, | 3,792, | 6,457, | 2,565, 

Excess of Imports... | 1,541, ETA, — Pesos, — 282, 
a Exports... — — 294, — 2,763, — 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—31st Marcu, 1875-74-73-72. 


Net Produce in Quartrers and YEARS ended 31st Marcu, 1875-74-73-72. 


QUARTERS, 


ended 3lst March. 


Property Tax ........5.. 


Crown Lands............ 


Miscellaneous............ 


VOGGUS boves.0s 


YEARS, 


ended 38lst March. 


Telegraph Service .... 


Property Tax ............ 


Crown [ands ............ 


Miscellaneous............ 


Cree moeerersereroere 


Ce eeeeererrrorereree 


Ae ee 


Port OMe: site. <2. 22.400 
Telegraph Service .... 


Cee oer eeoooeerenesos 


Cod ereeroovsrerseves 


Oooo morse seeeererssreses 


457945 
8,551, 
25775> 
1,050) 
1,420, 


220, 


19,610, 


2,634, 


22244, 
99) 
620, 


22,963, 


1875. 


£ 
19,289, 


275395) 
10,540, 
2,440, 
5,670, 


1,120; 


66,454, 
45306, 


70,760, 
385, 
777: 


1459.22) 


[000’s omitted.] 


a 


1874. 


£ 
4,898, 


8,524, 
2,698, 
1,848, 
1,500, 

359, 


19,822, 


3,794, 


23,616, 


965, 
836, 


24,547, 


1874. 


£ 
20,339, 


27,172, 
10,550, 
2,324, 
5,792, 
1,210, 


67,387, 


5,691, 


73,078, 


395, 
3,883, 


77,336, 














1875. 
Less. More. 
£ £ 
104, —_— 
a 27> 
— 82, 
80, — 
189, — 
323, Lit, 
1,160, — 
1,488, el 
pee a 
214, — 
1,697, Lire, 
eas 


Net Decr. £4,582. 


Corresponding Quarters. 





1873. | 1872. 
£ £ 
5,299, | 5,017, 
7,914, | 7,458, 
2.615, | 2,540, 
1,881, | 1,903, 
1,240, | 1,280, 
280, 170, 
19,229, | 18,363, 
4,934, | 7,070, 
24,163, | 25,433, 
110, 110, 
651, 461, 
24,924, | 26,004, 














Net Dror. £2,414. 








1875. Corresponding Years. 
Less. More. 1373: 1872. 
£ £ £ £ 
1,050, — 21,033, | 20,326, 
— 223, | 25,785, | 23,326, 
10, — 9,947, Of ie 
— 710, 2,337, | 213803 
122, a 4,820, | 4,680, 
90, — 1,015, 755, 
1,272, 339, | 64,937, | 61,189, 
1,385, a 7,500, 9,084, 
2,551, 339, |.72;487,-| 70,2738: 
— 10, 31D, 37 oR 
106, — 3,797, | 4,060, 
2,668, 349, | 76,609, | 74,708, 
Ca fol 0 oP 


a 
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- REVENUE.—Unrtep Kinepom.—QvaRTEeR ENDED 31st Marcu, 1875 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Rucuipts in the QUARTER 
ended 31st March, 1875 ; the Issuns out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Hauchequer on the 31st of March, 1875, im 
respect of such Charges. 














Received :— . 
Income received, as shown in Account I .........ccccsessecccesecees Seesininusstuns 22,963,147 
Amount raised by the issue of Exchequer Bonds ............secesceceseeceeens 1,000,000 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &. ... 117,496 
te Gor Greenwich Hospital, J.vahan.caccssbacsteesesssoesessoanee Ke 58,521 
Amount cancelled on account of the Charge on the 31st of December, ; 61 
ESTA cc cigemy asics Oa ee Cee ere Corey: bem aewes sseinesedansadeinesieis 
MOG Gove nwcdassh ce seatasins's Saclases ees £24,139,225 
Excess of the sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 81st 
March, 1875, payable in June quarter, 1875, above the Balance 
in the Exchequer at that date, viz.:— 
Excess of Charge in Great Britain ....,....sceceees mee OO B35 
Surplus over Charge in Ireland ........ waeeNelsebenhe soe 1,085,642 
Net Cemehency. -eadisssecisceseses ve “0 *824,693 
24,963,918 
Paid:— 
£ 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet the charge om} 5.237.262 
the 30th-of December, 1874, as per last accoUNt.........scccssseserscscoes a 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ....sccccccosscesceceese 11,551,050 
me SUVADCEE AOL G LOC WICH FLOSDIEAL. s.sccenes soswoseateoaaveavessannssecses 60,660 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of March, 1875, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt. .......c.00scasessseese £4,864,703 
Poremmaolo ANNUITIES so. 0655... ck cecccesedssndsecssecctee 1,643,490 
Prmeipal.of Hxchequer’ Bw sccsscsssscccsscaswosevtsonsws 125,600 
Pntereehof Pxeheq ter BiNS ....5.sccagsceceeslesdscaeseees 24,334 
Eneerest of Delicieney Advances ..1.....6..uceqsedeseees 3,674 
Bie t@ Ul Wie Gees aeaetces debauses aes ecesapesseasass «oc corse 101,578 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund  ..........0000- 271,415 
Advances for Public Works, S66. smarcscoccegenocesses 748,285 
PS LD UIE ay caigteonicaseobalvanes vostaescsoate’s dad Soh ale dae 331,867 
—————__ 8,114,946 
Wapalna ate tecsts Rei en Beene A, £24,963,918 
* Charge on diet March, 1875 (G8 aD0VE) csssrcincrsessssereesesveceeens £8,114,946 
Paid out of Growing Produce in March quarter, 1875 ......... 1,024,931 
Portion of the Charge payable in June quarter, 1875 ............ 7,090,015 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 31st of 6.265.322 
Mod RSG Vigneat gaat MiGs Neds cass Bee SOM arGccnenvicsos aa 
Net-Deficioncy a8 above,...s.ccrscsssersereserees 824,693 





ees 
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BRITISH CORN.—G@azette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
First Quarter of 1875. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 





Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 





Weeks ended on Saturday. — 






































Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
1875. shed. oe SPs 
Uammarty ecu hastens 44 2 44 6 29 OG, 
9% Ore Bate 45 1 44 8 30°" 2 
Spin MG eecacaehsdesbatedcsneeos 44, 6 45 6 29° 1 
oh 1 eb ape aaNer enoes roaeonia 43 9 45 3 29 °-8 
sg DO Reap asec devon se 43 — 45 —- 28 9 
Average for January... ra 45 - 20. 5 
February 6 vss 42 7 45 99 11 
5 AES cores estore covceenes 4Tt~ 11 44 5 29 46 
68 AA inks Vises ieee 41 6 43 3 20D 
2 2) aches RIN MR 40 11 42 11 ZOE 7 
Average for February vse Ar Ag es 29° «8 
March Gohiccessinidintteocss Aa 1. 42 - 20. 8 
. DD ysecpaedessdoenes deve 41 4 42 5 29° 8 
33 EO cass soncos Dugtenne 41° 9 42 2 30. 2 
‘ NRE SRE es 41 10 4i 8 30. 3 
Average for March wc Ar -6 7 oem 29° 21 








Average for the quarter ........ 42 ING 43 9 29 8 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—Wetxty Rerven. 


Purswant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the First Quarter (January—March) of 1875. 
[0,000’s omitted.) 












































1 y} 3 4 5 6 7 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. _ Notes Minimum Rates 
DatTEs. | Pe Pie of of Discount 
Notes 4 Government | Other pi ae (Col. 1 a at 
Issued, | (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities.! Bunion ml. Tey Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ is 
Mins. 1875. Mlns. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1875. Per cnt. 
36,40 dan. 65...) 1102 3,98 21,40 26,62 7 Jan. 
36,56 Eh aloes 11,02 3,98 21,56 26,29 14, -s,, 4 
36,81 ee Ot: 11,02 3,98 21,81 26,24 
36,93 ae veer 11,02 3,98 21,93 25,83 27 55 3 
35,46 Reb. 34... 14502 3,98 20,46 2537 
34,92 be 2 POS 11,02 3,98 19,92 25592 
35,02 rae ve oe 11,02 3,98 20,02 25,66 18 Feb. 34 
35,20 bist eli dag 11,02 3,98 20,20 25338 
35,05 Mar. 3.. 11,02 3,98 20,05 25,06 
35,94 be Te LOD.. 11,02 3,98 19594 25535 
35,20 ie Yate 11,02 3,98 20,20 25,54 
35,38 bn « Ara 11,02 3,98 20,38 25593 
30,7 by cok 11,02 3,98 26,37 26,64 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
g 9 10 1] 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
‘apital and Rest. Deposits. Seven PERS Securities. Reserve. creer 
Day and ties 
Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. Public. | Private. other (Wdnsdys.) Govern- Other. || Notes. | Silver | and 
Bills. ment. Coin. | Assets. 
£ £& £& £ & £ & £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. || Mins. { 1875. | Mins.| Mins. || Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 | 3,02 5,49 20,37 329 Jan. 6] 15,95] 1 7,59 9,78 569 | 44,00 
14,55 | 3,32 4,31 | 19,55 339 Sn BOM NO Wo (15,22 10,27 567 742,11 
14,55 | 3,35 3,92 | 19,68 R33) yp a | fod | 15,36 10,60 72 141,83 
14,55 | 3,35 33576 |.19,79 jol Ag Liha ee 15,62 11,10 983 [41,77 
14,55 | 3,38 422 (8,26 536 Feb. 3 13557) 1 Ta 9,09 76 140,77 
14,55 | 3,39 5533 17,36 513) yy OLAS OT et 7,58 9,00 83 140,98 
14,55 | 3,42 6,20 | 18,07 536 5, 175 13,60 | 78580 9,36 ,84 | 42,60 
14,55 | 3,38 6,68 | 17,60 ,30 » 24) 18,60] 18,19 9,82 87 | 42,48 
14,55 | 3,67 6,88 | 17,48 38 Mar. 3] 13,60 19,58 9,99 78 142,97 
14,55 | 8,68 || 8,13 |18,58 || ,386 5 LOE13,61 (21,14 || 9,594 597 4:45;30 
44155 | 78,71 8,09 17,90 sod ace! USon 20,37 9,66 93 144,57 
14355.) 3,71 8,88 | 17,62 ol » —#A,|13,60.}21,15 9,45 ,87 145,08 
14,55] 3,71 8,72 | L8.8h 28 », Ol} 13,60) 22,95 8,73 79 | 46,07 





a 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. © 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Ciroulasen na 
Encuanp and Wass on Saturday in each Week during the First Quarter (January 
—March) of 1875; and in Scoruanp and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under, 


[0,000's omitted.] 














ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: Private | Joint 
Stock | ToTAL. £5 TOTAL. 29 Torat, 
DatEs. Saga , Banks. dene a Weeks i Under . ng. | Under " 
Saturday. in each Week | (fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | ended ae gn. | (ixea} * gs, | Fix 
ended - Issues, | Issues, | Issues, upwards. Issues, Jupwards. Issu 
Wednesday.* | 3,89). | 2,74). | 6,68). 2,76). 6,35 
a eee SS penn Pee, PER 
1875. £ £ £ 1875. £ £ £ £ £ 


Jan. 2) 124,01 2,08 | 2,27 
5 GW Li1589 2,64 | 2,34 
ja LON. TA0,20 2,65 | 2,36 

23} 964,86 2,62 | 2,34 


Jan. 23| 1,99 | 3,87 | 5,86 | 3,63 | 3,25 | 688 
45 . 20] 149,62 2,54 | 2,31 a 


Feb. 6] 101,46 2,58 | 231 
4 CLS BAALQO 2,45 | 2,30 
, 901 970,80 | 242 |92,28 
3 ee SEAS 79 2,41 | 2,26 


Feb. 20] 1,96 | 3,74] «,70 | 3,67 | 3,13 | 6,80 


Mar. 6] 107,70 2,42 | 2,28 
» 13] 135,34 2,41 | 2,28 
jc LU OT,08 2,41 | 2,28 
” 27 107,73 FEae me 


Mar. 20| 1,83 | 3,70 | 5,53 | 3,58 | 3,05 | ae 








‘ _The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 


FOREIGN " BXCHANGES. —Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, “Hon ane 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonvon. 


i Q 3 4 5 6 7 "ae 9 





Calcutta. a 

Standard 
London London iNew an Hon e Silver 

DatEs. i a a York India | Calcutta K Sydney. | in barsin 
Paris. amburg. OrKk. Rideau Ee ong. London. 

3 m.d 3m.d 60 d.s 60d.s. | 6m.a 6m.d. | 30d.s pr. 02» 
1875. per. cnt ce d d per cnt d. 
eta tes. te 25-523 20°82 4°86 22 = = — 574 
Bd Okc: 25°50 20°73 486% 2a 2244 508 a 57% 
Feb. “‘6lss.1.:. 25-473 20°72 4864 | 224 22% = — (BG 
ee toa 25°45 20°73 4-833 21% oa 508 —_— 573 
Mar. 162.05... 25-474 20°76 4°80 213 223 08 ws 5776 
3 » COREE 25°25 20°84. 4°78 21g 2222 508 a 573 


* Bankers’ drafts. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING THE QUARTER ENDED 


30TH JUNE, 1875. 


ee 


Donations, 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete der Statistik. Heraus- 
gegeben von der K. K. Statistichen Central Commis- 
sion. Heft vi. 20th Year. 133 Pp-, paper, roy. 8vo. 
“A UTE tc 7 ee ey ee ee 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Jahr, 1872. Herausge- 
geben von der K. K. Statistischen Central Commission. 
Hefte iii, iv, viii. pp. 91, 75, 39; paper, royal 8vo. 
A LGID TS CVE Rr orien ee Ry a 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Jahr, 1873. Herausge- 
geben von der K. K. Statistischen Central Commission. 
a vi, ix. 389, 37 pp., paper, royal 8vo. Vienna, 
“Ti tlhe dt BRN Je Lae Ae SED 

Statistische Monatschrift. Herausgegeben vom Bureau) 
der K. K. Statistischen Central Commission. Hefte 
i,i. 1 Year. 48, 96 pp., paper, royal 8vo. Vienna, 
SUL I NNR tlre tye hala a Oe an soso 

Der Bergwerks—Betrieb Oesterreichs im Jahre, 1873. 
ul (berichtlicher) Theil. Herausgegeben vom K. K 
Ackerbau—Ministerium. 263 
Vienna, 1874, 

Die Weinproduction in Oesterreich. rary 


pp., paper, royal 8vo. 


Bin ncaa souesereltisielaxelele\a\ere1910\0lofeieleeluloleiereieroisterelerete efelaveleve/eieloreraleiajelsistateveraie’e/eicie 


von Arthur Freiherrn von Hohenbruck. Veroffentlicht 
vom K. K. Ackerbau—Ministerium. 200 
map, 4to. Vienna, 1873 
Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Statistischen S| 


Pp., paper, 


wislwlsteleieielsis\*je[ie1siejsr016101b/0(s]oieleleleie.aiy\o\¢ eels sistelelersieisie kare 


reaus. Redigirt von dessen Director Dr. Ernst Engel. 
Heft iv (October—December). 14th Year. 87 PPp.; 
papers te.” Berlin, 1874 cranes, tn LN en a 
Compte Général de Administration de la Justice Crimi. 
nelle en France pendant l’année 1872. 267 PP-, paper, 
4to. Paris, 1874 ; 
Compte Général de l Administration de la Justice Civile 
et Commerciale en France pendant Vannée, 1872. 224 
PP, paber, 4002 Ph Paris, UST. .s.occocccevceecsciosecsosccecccce..: 4, 
Hivatalos Statistikai Kézlemények Riadja az iret | 


BUSP RECO OU DOB DOR FOO CAOO COUR DOTA AUB IO SUOTORUODUDHOOUCHOOLGNS 


Magyar Kir. Statistikai Hivatal. Evfolyam vii, Fiizet 
v, vi. 151 and 317 pp., paper, 4to. Buda-Pest, 1875 
Hivatalos Statistikai Kézlemények Riadja az arszdgos 
Magyar Kir Statistikai Hivatal. Evfolyam vu, Fiizet 
i. 414 pp., paper, 4to. Buda-Pest, 1874 0.0.0... 
Verwalthungs—Bericht der Preussischen Bank fiir das 
Jahr, 1874. (Pamphlet) paper, 4to. Berlin, 1875 .... 
Statistique de la France. Statistique Sommaire des 
Industries Principales en 1873. 113 PP, paper, mas 


Be SECIS MOS Lek, oe, cscsicsasnsanrbvvuondsdssioovicisavinccceiona ke 
Annali del Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria, e Com- 
mercio, 1874. 291 pp., paper, 8vo. Roma, 1874........ 


Die Konigliche Haupt-und Residenzstadt Berlin in ihren 
Bevélkerungs — Berufs-und Wohnungsverhiiltnissen. 
Dr. Jur. H. Schwabe. 286 pp, board, royal 8vo. 
i, DOTA poate sods coltatitot es ate rad eee ome 

Bollettino delle Situazione Mensseli dei Conti. 40 pp., 
mepor; LOO.” Romig, BS Ci es ccca ince ccenecccycci co: 





By whom Presented. 





Dr. Adolf Ficker 


Dr. Ernst Engel 


Ministre de la Jus- 
tice 


39 


Le Bureau Statis- 
tique Royal, Hon- 
grois 


Le Ministre d’Agri- 


culture, Paris 


Ministero di Agri- 
coltura, Industria 
e Commercio 


Dr. Happé, Bureau 
de Statistique de 
la ville de Berlin 


Ministero di Agri- 
coltura, Industria 
e Commercio 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. 


[ June, 


By whom Presented. 


(|. Das Statistische Bu- 


Zeitschrift des Koeniglichen Sichsischen Statistischen 
Bureaus xx Jahrgang. Heft 3, Nos. 7 to 9. 56 pp., 
paper, map, 4to. Dresden, 1874 


PHO Coo HOH OTOH OOH eoeeeEHereeoeree® 


Bureaus. Supplement Juni xvii, Jahrgang 1875. 307 
pp.» paper, 4to. Dresden, 1875 
The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic } 
Society. Vol. x, No. 29, with Appendix. 171 pp., 
paper, plates, 8vo.. Bombay, 1874. ......30....odessasecoveeonts 
Reports of the Inspectors of Factories for the Half-year 
ending 30th April, 1869. 
London, 1869 
The Banks of the United Kingdom, their Resources and 


Zeitschrift des Koeniglichen Sichsischen sis. a7 


OOOO eer eereeeeresseerarereresesesess 


PAH Reem eee s eee meee OHHH HHH EEO EH HOES OE EO ESOS EOS ESEEES 


Reserves. A Statistical Research, by Thomas B. 
Moxon, Esq., of Stockport. (For private circulation.) 
13 pp. paper, BVO) WEVoe 5 Lin. aire. cgsen sects tooemseee yee 


Remarks and Suggestions on the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Friendly Societies, and the Bill of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Esq., F.R.S., F.G.8. 44 pp., paper, 8vo. 
5 ROWE. meer enor Ware Cer ereNET ry chery Nein me REE SDRC NOUN UR Pana 

South Australian Directory, 1875. By J. Boothby, Esq. 
SoS pp:, cloth, Svo.) “Adelaide, SGD. ..s..c.-.ssenessooeonteves 

The Principal Speeches and Addresses of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort. Tenth Thousand. 
268 499:.,-cloth,Syo. “London, [862 .......0.-..003. iatiennaseontt 

The Colonial Office List, 1875. 361 pp., cloth, 8vo. 
Lo wOi,- LSTD: om es oehaeseree terce eves CS 

Institution of Civil Engineers, Minutes of Proceedings 
of. Vol. xxxix, Session 1874-75, Part I. 455 pp., cloth, 
plates, Svo. Tiondon, TS 75.5, s.c.ssute-srseseteraetere estes Fo 

English Free Trade and Foreign Protection. A Free 
Trade Problem in connection with the Sugar Conven- 
tion of 1864. By W. P. B. Shepheard, Esq., M.A. 
32 pp., paper, 8vo. London, 1875 

The Mauritius Almanac and Colonial Register for 1875. 
By John B. Kyshe, Esq., F.S.8. Seventh Publication. 
275 pp., paper, 8vo. Mauritius, 1875 

Parliamentary Paper, No. 396. Loans on Dues, &c. 
(Vestries, Ge.) ~ 28S 101i... sacs Su, sctide.ccep wees cencnce vactevnnsadions 

Reports of the Mining Surveyors and ssenbe 


London, | 


eee eee eee eee ey 


Poe e meme e emer eereeeeeeene 


Victoria. No. 84. Quarter ending 30th September, 
1874. 42 pp., paper, plates, folio. Melbourne, 1874 


Parliamentary Papers— 

No. 19. Hast India (Loans raised in England) 

», 40. Ecclesiastical Benefices (Presentation) 

» 63. East India“(Appointments) .tu....1......cesectdeedeenes 

» 93. Army (Regimental Exchanges) 

», 102. Hast india (Income and Expenditure) 

» ©, 982—1. Hast India (Products). Part II. 
Reports on the Silk Industry in India, and 

on the Supply of ‘Timber in the Burmah 

BVT OUR. ninsnnibnsnoc ieee eo tele ulna date SRNR y 


Cece deeeere 


eee eee eee ee ees 
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reau des Konigl. 
Sachs. Minister1um 
des Innern, Dres- 
den 


9 


The Society 


140 pp., paper, so. | A. Redgrave, Esq. 


The Author 


By G. Poulett Scrope, +| Messrs. Ridgways 


The Author 


J. Finch, Esq. 


Messrs. Harrison 
and Sons 


The Institution 


The Author 


The Editor 


\ F. Purdy, Esq. 


The Mining Regis- 


trar 


India Office 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


Parliamentary Papers— Contd. 
No. ©, 1,110. Report on the Administration of = 


Forest Department in the several Provinces 

under the Government of India, 1872-73 

In two parts, with Appendices .................... 

ae aLales. “Slave Trade.’ Nov LiCl Qya yi cso os c-0s'sx- 
Indian Railways. By Colonel J. P. Kennedy, F.SS. 
Pamphlet. Paper, maps, plates, diagrams, &c., Oe 

i 5 712A Re seas a Ae ao ARM el Ans an Macha ber ences, Rio 


Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom for the years 
1871-72 and 1873. 3 vols. Paper. London, 1872-74. 


Royal Agricultural Society. Journal of. Vol. ii, second 
series. 360 pp., paper, plates plans, &c., 8vo. London, 


India Office 


The Author 


Director-General of 
the Geological 
Survey 


The Society 


Royal Agricultural Society. General Index to vols i to x, 
second series. 134 pp., paper, 8vo. London, 1875 . | 
The Western—a Journal of Literature, Education, and 
Art. Nos. 1 to 4, vol. i. Paper, 8vo. St. Louis, Mo., +} The Editor 
TLCS ES OR ee eR ee ere "ohne | AR 
The Resources, Productions, and Social Condition of 
Spain. By Alexander Delmar. 43 pp., paper (2 copies), +| The Author 
Svow, inladelphia, U.S As) ES 70 bck as errake coesenles 
Reports of the Inspectors of Factories for the half year 
ending 31st October, 1874. 187 pp., paper, sf A. Redgrave, Esq. 
TG: TG TOLER 7 SRP el OA tle ere hen ene ort a a eae ee 


Parliamentary Papers. 2 
No. 85. East India (Kirwee Bounty). 

104. Return of the Cost of the several Colonies. 
116. East India (Compensation of Officers). 
Report from Select Committee on. 

89. Return of all Loans raised in India chargeable | 
on the Revenues. : r| India Office 
C,—1,115, 1,115—1. Treatment of Immigrants | 
in Mauritius. 
D,—1203. East India. Administration of Baroda. 
ae eG. 4 Compensation of Officers. 
123. Famine—Return. 3 
Sammendrag af Statiske Oplysninger augaaende Kongeri- ; Le Bureau de Sta- 





get Danmark. No. 6. 105 pp., board, 8to. Kopen- tistique du Dane- 
ae RES 7 Niger tea, Beth asa occa eds agen tee sndepenzage cian tars acnsge J] mark 

Oplysninger om Arbeidernes ae Ronimiske Vilkaar i | 
Kongeriget Danmark in Aaret 1872. 75 pp., paper, a i, 
Ago MO pemba gen, WBA. «1.02.0 dssnsnecpenereuehucsmertaiees ern 

Statistisk Tabelvaerk. Trediekaekke, athe og Tyvende ) 
Buid indeholdende Tabeller over Konigeriget Danmarks | 
vare—inaforsel og naférsel samt skibsfart og Braen- + 
devins—Produktion M. M. 159 pp., paper, Ato. | 
Hep prerliagmert, ESO crated cidevsoerebestnon«herranctenoosbecnstegstapentors ‘] 

Statistisk Sahelvaerk. 'Tredie Raekke, 0 yv og Tyvende 
Bind, indeholdende ouersigter ouer Stérrelsen af det 
Besaaede areal og udsaeden i Kongeriget Danmark den 
15 de Juli 1875. 139 pp., board, 4to. ids aia 
SER rh ce Se ER ie ARCA eR cp 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


Sillaeg til Statistisk Sahelvaerk Tredie Raekke, attende 
Bind, indeholdende populations-kaart over Konigeriget 
for Aaret 1870. 8 pp., paper, 3 maps, 8to. Kopen- 
We POtiy EO MAN 2 ot icetd Jog mieiee gael Wie aa cane hea ake 

Det Krongelige Norske Frederiks Universitets. Aarsbere- ) | Royal University of 
tinug for Aaret 1873. 192 pp., paper, crown so. | Norway, Christi- 
Garten LS 7-4 bs kn ee eterna sauces tn RO oben eeencstacdt ania 

Oversigt over Kongeriget Norges Indtaegter og udgifter 
for Aaret 1872. 36 pp., paper, 4to. Christiania, 1874 

Tabeller vedkommende Norges Bergvaerksdrift i Aarene 2 
1866-1870. 14 pp., paper, 4to. Christiania, 1874 .... 

Oversigt over Suidssygeasylernes Virksomhed 1 Aaret 


Le Bureau de Sta- 
tistique du Dane- 
mark 


1873. 36 pp., paper, 4to. Christiania, 1874................ #3 
Beretning om Skolevaesenets Tilstand 1 Kongeriget Norges 

Landdestrikt for Aaret 1872. 93 pp., paper, 4to. ‘5 

Choise amie, WS 7Ait.0), 15 a alcs. ong Mencats cpathaea ee acme ae ek: 
Uddrag af Consulatberetninger vedkommende Norges 

Handel og Skibsfart i Aaret 1873. 103 pp., paper, 4to. 56 

COUNT LAE Gite Pad COC ene aL amDrtS) EEA Rena nop a SANS nna Sn ee 
Tabeller vedkommende Folketae Unigerne i Aarene 1801 

og 1825. 97 pp., paper, 4to. Christiania, 1874 ........ 2 
Tabeller vedkommende F olkeinacugdens LBevaegelse i 

Aarene 1851—1870. 57 pp., paper, 4to. Christiania, +]. a 

BLS Tears a os Rica, Prep ee ae eer cata ok Nia ores 
Fattigstatistik for 1870. 64 pp., paper, 4to. Christiania, 

I He\V da st eno a ORR SNR, se Neer mS, tne a Or 2 
Fattigstatistik for 1871. 64pp., paper, 4to. Christiania, 1 

BLES UTS Coca dacs Ieee dee ee OR et ea ees, SEO es ape 3. 


Herausgegeben von Professor Dr. H. Sonnenkalb. acs gh Bureau 

Medicinalrath. 22 pp., paper, folio. Leipzig, 1875.... ae 

Die Ersparnisskassen der Schweiz von J. L. Spyri. || Bureau Fédéral 
142 pp. paper Berm, VS (aie on re Me hss aaecat hee: Statistique Berne 

Geburien, Sterbefalle und Trauungen in der Schweiz in 
den Jahren 1867-71. 85 pp., paper. Bern, 1874........ } 


Emigration Suisse pour les pays d’outre-mer en 1873. 


Mittheilungen desStatistischen Bureaus derStadt Leipzig. } 


>? 


BBS OU: fsn5oreu cor Abate sue ss ecu aouaaegn Ore ech aR gE ee ds et ”? 
Exportation de la Suisse aux Etats-Unis d’ Amérique en 
G7 AS A BO OU. c8.2 cst, postage ak eae ees ca cunt Riss tas 7 


No. 982—11. Report on the Cultivation of and Trade 

in Jute in Bengal, and on Indian Fibres 

LOU Paper Garston tacos cs netbose cc ssadnessbane eur 

», 139. East India (Civil Service Memorials). >| India Office 

,, 488. Condition of Indian Immigrants in Mauritius. 
», 13. East India (Loans raised in England). 

109. Hast India (Custom Duties). y 
Which Way ; ; or an Exposition of the Practical Effect of 

Error in Faith, &e. Pamphlet, 55 pp., paper, crown +| Capt. A. G. Reid 

Syn Lomo, TS6k4 vauazcenpranceweies eae cucsokieeeoss 

The Sanitarian for April, 1875. No..25, vol. ui. 48 pp., 





paper Gvo., Now Yowk, US Ab Tic te cation teeta tt cBacee hn tte ut The Editor 
The Original. By the late Thos. Walker, M.A. Edited 
and arranged, with additions, by Wm. A. Guy, M.B., Dr. Gny 


E.R.S., &. 5th Edition. 404 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, 
ESTE ieee ee ee Pe nak fae CAE RRMA SE a 
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to the Highth Session of the International Statistical 
Congress, 1872. 124 pp., cloth, 8vo. Washington, 1875 


Another copy of the above 


Report of the Official Delegates from the United ial | 


TPE eee reese reassess oeer ea sereeeeeoe ss soeeceresenece 


Census of the Bombay Presidency, 1872. General Reports 
and Tables of. Parts land 2. 744 pp., boards, map, 
TOMO. TM Ona a ys USO), caer toes sacsusieiyach siceosesenes cumeeonebeves 

Census of the Madras Presidency: Report on—with 
Appendix (Vol. i.) 3871 pp., boards, maps, folio. 
ST eg! 07/2 he “se Se SR 2 A RE 

Supplementary Tables of the above (vol. ii). 
Hoards, folio. Madras, ES 7 4iac suche: ccleonselyuantsh vonbknosen se aba> 

Belgium: Statistical and Commercial Report on—By 
Sir Henry Barron, Bart. Pamphlet, 18 pp., 8vo. 
Wins VES ec oa 8 Ree ele led ei ei retin SO a ee 

Results of Censuses of the Population of Convict Prisons 
in England, taken in 1862 and 1873. Parts 1 and 2 
38 pp., 8vo. London, 1875 

Census of Victoria, 1871. Part 9 (B). Occupations of 
the People—detailed Tables. 63 pp., folio. Melbourne, 
JUS 7(2 es Se a Mee ok A PETS Re OR EE et ee RTE 

Manchester Statistical Society, Transaction of—Session 
1873-74. Annual vol. 86 pp.,8vo. Manchester, 1874 

The Progress of the Mathematical Theory of Political 
Economy. By W. Stanley Jevons, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
Pamphlet, 19 pp., 8vo. Manchester, 1875 .........0.....04 

Notes on the Movements of the Bank of England Re-} 
serve in the last Ten Years. By Mr. R. Montgomery. 
Pamphlet, 23 pp., 8vo. Manchester, 1875 .........0....0. 

On some Defects in the Statistics of Books and Libraries. ; 


Se ee ee ee 


By Wm. H. A. Axon, Esq., M.R.S.L., F.S.S. Pam- 
phlet, 12 pp., 8vo. Manchester, 1875 ..., 

Notes on the relative Numbers of the Sexes amongst 
Emigrants, and on Kindred Topics. By T. A. Wala, f 
Hsq., F.S.S. Pamphlet, 13 pp., 8vo. Salford, 1875 

Reports of the Inspectors of Factori ies, for the Half Year 
ending 30th April, 1867. 38 pp., 8yo. London, 1867 

“The Asiatic Society of Japan; Transactions of—from 
14th October to 23rd December, 1874. . Vol. iii, part 1. 
198 pp., 8vo. Yokohama, Wee ices Lad SA any 

Criminal Returns, Metropolitan Police, 1874. Pamphlet, 
Aa pf OVI) LiOIIC ON UBT Disses. tion 5. 80a Guee. Ris nasanrnaes, 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. 
pendix. Vol. xviii. 42 pp., 8vo. London, 1875........ 

Twelve Copies of a Report of Proceedings of a Conference 
of Colonial Government Statists, held in Tasmania mf 
January, 1875. 4 pp., folio. Adelaide, 1875 

The Atheneum. Parts 567, 568, Ato. 

Revue Bibliographique Universelle. 
Nos. 8, 4, and 5 of vol. xiii. 
3, A, ad BOSON Vee arte aire eects eancen oa tewedalianas eae cemos aise 

Journal of the Franklin Institute. Nos. 3 and A, vol. lxix, 
third series, 8vo. Philadelphia, 1875 

The Bankers’ Magazine. 
1875 


Coy 


London, 1875.2)... 
Partie Litteraire, 
Partie Technique, Nos. 


Se re rr ey 
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E. Young, Esq., 
Chief of the US. 
Bureauof Statistics 

The Hon. William 
Barnes 


Secretary of State 
for India 


2) 


The Author 


Col. BH. F. Du Cane, 
C.B. 


Henry H. Hayter, 
Esq., Government 
Statist, Victoria 


The Society 


The Manchester Sta- 
tistical Society 


A. Redgrave, Esq. 


The Society 


Commissioners of 
Metropolitan Police 


The Institution 
J. Boothby, Esq. 
The Editor 


? 


The Institute 


The Editor 
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Journal of the Institute of Actuaries. No. 98, vol. xvii. : 
Sroe  WomdOi US Gay wcccuccsnetee Renee eek tee eee The Institute 
The Indian Economist. Nos. 6,7,and 8 of vol. vi. Folio. : 
Cl ouiias ES Le bide esas he usesuuhesbiettpartenc vis nvndaiiiuced Tauesoeeres \ eee 
Transactions of the Institution of Surveyors. Parts 7 to The Tstituti 
12 ot vol. iarSve..” Condony 1870 tf. unie eto er ae 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. Nos. 2 ‘ 
to 5 of ssh xx, ae i873. er recat : Mah ans ces The Society 
Journal of the Bengal United Service Institution. No. 
V9. VOLO RV) cONOS CO aLeUbtas US TO. cctec sence iota see: 
Journal of the East India Association. Part 3, vol. viii. 
SV Os pe CIO MOO MALS 7a Petes teeter ek chest online eae eee 
Proceedings of the Royal Institution. No. 62 of vol. vii. 
Parti. SV. waluOmaomMy VBVO" 3.5. lterndere. co escent roe : 
Proceedings, Royal Medical-Chirurgical Society. No. 7, : 
vol. ia ar. London, 1875 - Detter meet ben oe The Bociety 
Italian Meteorological Returns for June, July, September, || Professor Luigi 
and October; 1874. 4to. Rome, 1874 ..0.0......c..0-00. I Bodio 


Bollettino delle Situazioni Mensseli dei Conti, February, Pe a eee 
17 ote Molio® Rome, 1970 %.4a...i. is. ache iat RP 


Commercio 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Science of Phila- 
delphia. Parts 1, 2, and 3, 1874. 8vo. Philadelphia, +}| The Academy 
CESS BOL Vea LS 705 Pe i aN ee atts nk Soe rere SPM Sane anh 
Sessional Proceedings of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. Nos. 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, and $| The Association 
JO Of VOL. Vill iBwors Wonton MS (ih c.0 c.g tone estes 
Returns (Quarterly) of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in ] | Registrar-General of 
Scotland. "No. 81. 8vo. Hdinburgh, 1875 ......3.:....... I Scotland 
New York Banker’s Magazine and Statistical on Nex | 


The Institution 
The Association 


The Institution 








Nos. 9, 10, and 11 of vol. ix, third series. 8vo. New The Editor 


MOM ea VO AE 7 Or wisciattaeicas ces cragont desenaheeoen ates ati mene oer nee 





Purchased. 


Journal des Economistes. Nos. 111, 112, and 113. March, April, 
and May, 1875. 

Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. No. 88. April, 1875. 

Investor’s Monthly Manual (current monthly numbers). 

The Economist (current weekly numbers). 

The Annual Register for the Year 1874. New series. 

Hallam’s Middle Ages. Tenth edition. With Supplemental Notes. 
In 3 vols. 1853. 

Becker’s Scientific London. 


Mol XXXVI! « (Part III. 
JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1875. 


et tn oc a 


Report of the Councit for the Frnanctat Year ended 31st December, 
1874, and for the Snusstonan Yuar ended 29th June, 1875, 
presented at the Forry-First Anniversary Merrine of the 
STATISTICAL Socizty, held at the Society’s Rooms, Somerset House 
Terrace (King’s College Entrance), Strand, W.C., London, on the 
29th of June, 1875, with the Procerpinas of that Meeting. 


Report of the Council. 


Tue forty-first anniversary of the existence of the Society finds the 
Council in a position to announce to the Fellows a continuance 
of the prosperity notified at the general meetings in 1873 and 
1874. : 
The number of new Members, as will be seen by the following 
table, continues to be greatly in excess of that of former years (1873 
only excepted), and there is a progressive increase in the ‘total 
number of Fellows, and especially of Life Members. 


Particulars, 1874, | 1873. | 1872. 
Number of Fellows on 81st December .......:0:cse0e 588 530 454, 
Life Members included in above wissen 84. 75 72 
Members lost during the year by death, with- 36 34 17 
Ce LOH CG LAU Gd 5 sistas yesvatnostsniestintintssenenocinbeesence 
New Members elected .......ccccccecseees bint eeaee 93* 110 40 





* Includes one resignation cancelled. 





The financial state of the Society exhibits a satisfactory result, 
notwithstanding the extra expense incurred in the removal of the 
Society to its present quarters—a portion of which enters into the . 
accounts of the last year,—and the heavy loss of Members by death 
_ and otherwise: the numbers so lost, being by deaths 12, with- 
drawals 7, defaulters 16. 
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Particulars. 1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. 
£ £ £ £ 
Balance at beginning of year... 376 411 290 214 
Receipts from all sources .........scscececoees ee! 1,248 1,112 880 
Cash balance at end of year ...c... see 262, 376 411 290 
Surplus of assets over liabilities................ 25359 2,508 2,357 2,061 


The smaller cash-balance at the end of last year, as shown in 
the foregoing table, is due to the additional outlay attending the 
change of quarters before mentioned. 

The Building Fund, which with interest accruing, amounted to 
1237. 17s. 7d. on the 10th March last, remains intact. . 

The Session was opened, as usual, by the President’s address, 
subsequent to which papers were read in the order of their succes- 
sion, by the gentlemen mentioned, on the subjects noted in the sub- 
joined abstract of the monthly proceedings of the Society. 


Proceedings of the Statistical Society— 
Session 1874-75. 


Hirst Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th November, 1874. 


The President, Dr. W. A. Guy, F.B.S., 


in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


The Rev. R. W. Stainton-Moses, M.A. 
James Mudie Spence, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 
The Hon. George Pepys. 

The Rt. Hn. Alderman Stone, Lord Mayor 
Captain Andrew Gildart Reed. 

Henry Waite, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

David Joseph Kennelly, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
Sir James Ramsden, of Barrow, J.P., D.L. 
William Henry Overall, Esq., F.S.A. 

J. Thomas Arlidge, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Rd. Quain, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P. 
Chas. W. Cookworthy Hutton, Hsq., J.P. 
Sir Francis Lycett, J.P. 

Hillary Nicholas Nissen, Esq., J.P. 
Robert Elliot, Hsq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Capt. D. H. Doherty Waterhouse, 
James Spicer, Esq., J.P. 

The Rev. Enos Couch, M.A., ERGS. 
A. E. Mackay, R.N., M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Edward William Brabrook, Hsq., F.S.A. 
Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I. 

Sir John Francis Davis, Bart., K.C.B. 
John S, Phené, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.S.A. 
Charles Hood, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
John Bennet Lawes, Esq., F-.R.S., F.C.S. 





Thomas Woolner, Esq., R.A. 
William Henry Davies, Esq. 

James Morris, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S. 
James Nisbet Blyth, Esq. 

Captain Septimus Robert Welch. 
James Hertz, Esq. 

Captain William Stephen M. Rayner. 
Ernest Walter Norfolk, Esq. 
Herbert Jones, Esq. 

The Rev. Canon Ashwell, M.A. 
Captain Eyre Massey Shaw. 
Samuel Chadwick Hepworth, Esq. 
James Alexander Dow, Esq. 

Henry Wheler Maynard, Esq. 
Alban George Henry Gibbs, Esq. 
James Farmer, Esq. 


Charles Kelly, Esq., M.D. 


George Murray Lang, Esq., R.N. 
George Edward Wythes, Esq. 

J. Ferguson, Esq. 

A. M. Ferguson, Esq. 

Wm. Allan Carter, Esq., C.E., F.G.S.E. 
Francis Sibson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Sandford Moore, Esq., M.B. 

Frank May, Esq. 


The President read his “ Inaugural Address.” 
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Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th December, 1874. 
The President, Dr. W. A. Guy, F.RB.S., in the Chair. 


‘The undermentioned were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


James Watson, Esq., F.R.G.S. John Biddulph Martin, Esq., 
George Joseph Williamson, Esq., PZ.S: 
F.R.S.L., F.S.A; Patrick George Craigie, Esq. 


Charles Gatliff, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
‘On the Value of Death-rates as a Test of Sanitary Condition.” 


By Mr. N. A. Humphreys, F.S.S. 
Thard Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th Janwary, 1875. 
The President, Dr. W. A. Guy, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


George Caleb Challen, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord Borthwick. 
William Hardwicke, Esq., M.D. | William Russell Crowe, Esq. 
Thomas R. Wilkinson, Esq. Arthur Gunn, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— : 

“The Consumption of Intoxicating Liquors at Various Periods - 
as Affected by the Rates of Duty Imposed upon them.” By the 
Rev. Dawson Burns, M.A., F.S.S. 


Fowrth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th February, 1875. 
The President, Dr. W. A. Guy, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


Lieut.-Col. H. M. Hozier. Edward D. J. Wilson, Esq. 
Edward Henry Scott, Esq., J.P. tichard Rouse Mabson, Esq. 
Thomas G. C. Browne, Esq. Alexander Gair, Esq. 

drnest Alers Hankey, Esq. John Shackleton Mathers, Esq. 


David Drimmie, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :— | 
“On Improved Dwellings: their Beneficial Effect on Health 
“and Morals, with Suggestions for their Extension.” By Mr. 
Charles Gatliff, F.S.S. 


Infth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th March, 1875. 
The President, Dr. W. A. Guy, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


John Record, Esq, Alfred Marsh, Esq. 
Frederick Haynes Carter, Esq. Samuel Baddeley, Esq. 


The following Papers were read :— 


(1.) “On Marriages in England between Cousins, and their 
© Hifects.” By Mr. G. H. Darwin, M.A! 


y 2 


fad 
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(2.) “On the Mercantile Navies of the World in the Years 
‘©1870 and 1874, Compared.” By Mr. H. Jeula, F.R.G.S, &e. 


Sieth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th April, 1875. 
The President, Dr. W. A. Guy, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The undermentioned was elected a Fellow, viz.:— 
John Dun, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On Friendly Societies and Similar Institutions.” By Mr. 


E. W. Brabrook, F.S.A., &e. 

“An addition to Mr. Darwin’s Paper, read at the previous 
“ Meeting, was submitted and taken as read, with the view of 
‘“‘ adding it to his Paper.” 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th May, 1875. 
The President, Dr. W. A. Guy, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The undermentioned was elected a Fellow, viz.:— 
W. Jones Loyd, Esq., J.P. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Progress of our Foreign Trade—Imports and Exports— 
“ during the past Twenty Years.” By Mr. Stephen Bourne, I'.S.5. 


Fighth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th June, 1875. 
The President, Dr. W. A. Guy, F.R.S8., in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


Harry Burrard Farnall, Esq., C.B., J.P. | Thomas Lane, Esq. 

Sir David Lionel Salomons, Bart., J.P. | Captain Swinnerton Halliday Dyer, J.P. 
Thomas Bevan, Esq., J.P. William Wright Stanger, Esq., J.P. 
Henry Bingham Mildmay, Esq., J.P. James Braby, Esq., J.P. 


The following Honorary Member was duly elected :— 
Henry Heylyn Hayter, Esq., The Government Statist of Victoria. 


The following Paper was read :— 

“The Hffect of Migrations upon Death-rates.” By Mr. Thomas 
A. Welton, F.S.S. 

The meetings of the Society were held during the Session in its 
new offices, which are found to be comfortable and commodious. 
The papers were read to large and attentive audiences, and were 
followed by interesting discussions. They are published in the 
Journal, as in the past year. 
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The removal from St. James’s Square has necessitated a re- 
arrangement of the books, which has not yet been completed. The 
Society’s collection of books has been found to be more extensive 
and valuable than was generally supposed, and to have fallen into 
some disorder from the restricted and inadequate space into which 
it was crowded. 


The Executive Committee has held its meetings twice in every 
month, and has transacted the current business of the Society with 
punctuality and dispatch, reserving and preparing for the Council 
all those questions which it deemed of such importance as to 
demand their consideration and decision. 


The Society was efficiently represented at the meetings of the 
British Association in Belfast, and of the Social Science Association 
in Glasgow, as will be seen by a reference to the records of those 
bodies. 


The Council regret to announce that no Essay was sent in for 
the Howard Medal, a result that is believed to be due to the fact 
that the Essay was required to be based on Howard’s published 
works, of which it is not easy to obtain copies. Several persons 
made inquiries on the subject with a view to competition, but were 
probably unable to fulfil their intentions from the cause above 
mentioned. 

The subject of the Essay for the year 1876, selected by the 
Council in accordance with the Rules, is— 

‘“On the Mortality of Hospitals (General and Special) in the 
‘United Kingdom in Times Past and Present.” 


A fund to collect portraits of the Founders of the Society, and 
of other eminent persons connected with Statistical research, was 
instituted during the Session. It originated in the death of 
Adolphe Quetelet, of Brussels, and bears the appropriate title of the 
Quetelet Fund. ‘To this fund the Council subscribed ten guineas. 

The President subscribed 5/. for a portrait of John Howard, and 
Miss Nightingale, and Messrs. Heywood and Newmarch presented 
the same amount towards procuring the portraits respectively of 
Quetelet, His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and Thomas 
Tooke. 

These portraits are now suspended on the walls of the Soviety’s 
meeting room. <A portrait of Charles Babbage has been presented 
by the artist, Mr. Frederick Piercy. 

The portraits have all been executed in crayon, of life size, at a 
cost of twenty guineas each. One hundred pounds fifteen shillings 
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have already been subscribed, mostly in sums of one guinea, of 
which seventy-eight pounds nineteen shillings have been received. 
The Council hope still to receive contributions from Fellows towards 
thus keeping alive the memories of those whose labours have been so 
important to the science of which the Statistical Society is the chief 
recognised exponent. 


The countrymen of the late M. Quetelet having resolved to 
erect a memorial in honour of that distinguished writer and inde- 
fatigable labourer in Statistical science, and in so many other 
branches of knowledge, the Council, on behalf of the Society, contri- 
buted 250 francs to the fund. 


The Council regret to have to report the deaths of their eminent 
and esteemed colleagues, Samuel Brown, a Vice-President of the 
Society, and Dudley Baxter, a frequent and able contributor to the 
pages of its Jowrnal. 


Messrs. Hammick and Giffen have resigned their respective 
offices. Mr. James Stark, for so many years our messenger and 
collector, has also been compelled to retire from the service of the 
Society. The Council have had great pleasure in providing for him 
a suitable retiring pension, to which the Institute of Actuaries have 
also contributed. 


Efforts continue to be made to improve the character of the 
Jownal, and to secure its punctual publication. The latter object 
has been attained, but the former still needs a considerable addition 
to the resources of the Society to secure the skilled agency by 
which alone it can be accomplished in a satisfactory manner. 


The issue of the Society’s Almanac is a feature of considerable 
interest in the proceedings of the past year. It has already answered 
the purpose for which it was intended, and it is hoped that it may 
in time become an important record of such matters connected with 
Statistical science, as find a fitting place in such a publication. 


The following list of Fellows proposed as Officers and Council 
of the Society for the Session 1875-76, is submitted for the con- 
sideration of the meeting. 
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CouNcIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1875-76. 


PRESIDENT. 
JAMES HEYWOOD, ESQ., M.A., F.B.S. 


COUNCIL. 


Sir James Anderson, F.R.G.8., F.G.S. 
General Sir George Balfour, M.P. 
Henry G. Bohn, F.R.A.S., F.L.8. 
Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
Hammond Chubb, B.A. 

Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 

Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

* Archibald Hamilton, J.P. 
James Thomas Hammick. 
Frederick Hendriks. | 
Frederick H. Janson, F.L.S. 
Henry Jeula, F.R.G.S. 

Francis Jourdan. 

H. Reader Lack. 

Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. 


William Golden Lumley, Q.C., LL.M. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Frederic John Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
*William T. Newmarch. 

Robert H. Patterson. 

*Henry Davis Pochin. 

Frederick Purdy. 

*Hrnest George Ravenstein. 
*Alexander Redgrave. 

*The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Rosebery. 
Ernest Seyd. 

Thomas Sopwith, M.A., F.R.S. 

The Rt. Hon. The Earl Stanhope, F.R.S. 
General Richard Strachey, F.R.S. 
William Tayler, J.P., D.L., F.S.A. 


Those marked * are new Members. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


SECRETARIES. 


Frederic J, Mouat, M.D. 


H. Reader Lack. 


Hammond Chubb, B.A, 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
Frederic J. Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


The abstract of receipts and expenditure, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities to the 31st of December, 1874, are subjoined, 
together with the Auditors’ report for the same year. 
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(1.)—Axsstract of Receipts and PaymEnts, YEAR ended 31st DecrmBEr, 1874, 
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** Auditors’ Report 1874. 


‘¢ STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
‘¢ SOMERSET HovsE TERRACE, LONDON, 


“ 4th February, 1875. 


** The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the Society herewith 


‘6 REPORT :— 


«That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from 1st January to 3lst December, 1874, and find 
them correct, showing the Recezpts (including a Balance of 375/. 15s. —d. from 
1873) to have been 1,7532. —s. ad., and the Payments 1,491l. 7s. 11d., leaving 
a Balance in favour of the Society of 2612. 128. sd. (being 200/, on deposit at 
London and Westminster Bank, and cash in hand 612, 12s. §d.) 


‘‘They have also had laid before them an estimate of the Assets and 
Liabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 2,8182. 19s. 6d., and 
the latter to 4601. 5s. —d.,—leaving a Balance in favour of the Society 
of 2,3582. 148. 6d, 


‘¢ They further find that at the end of the year 1874 the number of Fellows 
on the list was 530, which number was diminished in the course of the year to 
the extent of 35 by Deaths, Resignations, and Defaulters, and that 92 new 
Members were elected, and the resignation of one Fellow was cancelled; leaving 
on the list, on 8lst December, 1874, 588 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) < WILLIAM TAYLER, 
“ CORNELIUS WALFORD, >» Auditors,” 
* J. B. Brown, 
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Procgepines of the Forry-rirst ANNIVERSARY Meetine. 
Dr, W.. A, Guy, FLR.S., mm the Chair. 


THE notice was read convening the meeting: and the minutes of the 
last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed. 


The annual report of the Council was then read. 


The Cuarrman: It is now my duty to move that the report 
which you have just heard read be adopted, entered on the minutes, 
and printed in the Journal, It is not necessary to make any com- 
ments, as the report speaks for itself. 


The motion was seconded by Dr. Farr and carried unanimously. 


Professor Leone Levi and Mr, Hammick having consented to act 
as scrutineers, the ballot was taken for the election of President, 
Council, and Officers for the ensuing year. 


The SeEcRETARY read the names of defaulters on the Ist of 
February, 1875. 


The Cuairman: Whilst the scrutineers are performing their 
duty, I will just state, in accordance with the rules which guide us 
in awarding the Howard Medal, that for the year 1876 the subject 
selected is “On the Mortality of Hospitals (general and special) 
in the United Kingdom wm times past and present.” On the first 
occasion upon which the medal was offered, you are aware there 
was no competition, though there were many applicants for infor- 
mation. We have not yet reached the end of the month of June, 
at which time the essays are to be given in, and we are in hopes 
that we shall have some essays presented this year. 


The ScrvurineERs reported that the list of Fellows nominated by 
the Council as President, Officers, and Council for the ensuing year, 
was unanimously adopted by the meeting. 


The Cuatrman: The members, I am happy to say, are of the 
opinion which the Council themselves have been, that the gentle- 
men whose names appear upon this list shall be for the year coming 
the Officers of this Society, members of Council, President, and so 
forth. This result necessarily follows from your vote that I have 
no longer the honour to be the Chairman on this occasion. I must 
now ask Mr. Heywood to be so good as to take his place. 


Mr. Herwoop, the newly-elected President, then took the chair. 


Mr. Newmarce : I have first of all to congratulate you, sir, upon 
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assuming the chair which you now occupy. There is no member of 
the Society who is better entitled to occupy that post than yourself. 
No society could have a more consistent, judicious and zealous 
friend than yourself; and the fellows may congratulate themselves 
upon the circumstance that you have become President of this 
Society. But my business to-day relates rather to what has already 
taken place than to anything which is to occur. The function of 
prophecy is not one which befits me: at least, if it does, it is in a 
very small degree, and I hope always upon statistical grounds; but 
Iam not going to indulge in prophecy upon statistical grounds or 
any other grounds to-day. I am going to move a vote of thanks to 
the retiring President, the Council, and Officers. For myself, I find 
with regret that under the compulsory operation of existing rules, 
Dr. Guy must vacate his office. I am inclined to think that the 
rule which limits to two years the occupancy of the chair will have 
to be revised. ‘Two years, in the present enlarged condition of the 
Society, is hardly a sufficient term during which a President can 
impress upon the Society any views or policy which he may hold. 
It is no new doctrine for me to state in this room that I regard the 
usefulness and progress of a Society of this kind, as in great degree 
dependent upon the different lines of policy which may be taken by 
the occupants of the chair which you now fill. What we have to 
avoid in this, as in all scientific societies, is getting too much into a 
beaten track, out of which we cannot or dare not travel. ‘The only 
safeguard against that evil is to place in the chair from time to 
time a man of strong character and decided views, and to let that 
man have his way to a considerable extent. I do not mean that he 
shall be a despot or a tyrant, or act unconstitutionally ; but that 
within certain defined limits he should be allowed to have his way, 
and to leave his mark if he can on the history of the Society. For 
this purpose the period of two years is too short, and I respectfully 
suggest to the Fellows that during your term of office the subject of 
the period to which the occupancy of the chair may be best limited 
shall be reconsidered. We have now been in existence forty years, 
and have acquired a certain amount of experience, and among the 
results of that experience is, I think, the necessity of re-considering 
the rule relating to the tenure of the office of President. As regards 
my friend Dr. Guy, his term of office has been altogether too short. 
We have never had a President who has more entirely devoted him- 
self to the duties of his office. He has, during his two years of 
office, had the interests of the Society continually before him. He 
has been unceasing in suggestions, nearly all of which have been 
marked by that degree of judgment and discretion which have 
always distinguished him. He has been full of suggestions during 
the whole period of his office; and the present flourishing condition 
of the Society, to my mind, is due to the good results which have 
followed his administration of its affairs. Dr. Guy knows very well 
that my personal regard for himself would induce me to say a great 
deal more than I feel I can say so long as he is present; but in 
asking you to pass a vote of thanks to the retiring President, 
Council, and Officers, I am sure I am asking nothing at your hands 
which will not be granted with complete satisfaction, and which will 
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not be a most inadequate acknowledgement of a debt of which we 
are all profoundly sensible. I trust it may be consistent with your 
views and with Dr. Guy’s convenience that in his function of 
Honorary President he may continue in an active degree the 
assistance, and in a qualified: way the leadership, which he has 
exercised so beneficially during the last two years. We have now 
been in existence rather more than forty years as a Society, and 
looking back over those forty years we have, I conceive, every 
reason to be satisfied with the ‘character of the labours we have 
undertaken and with the results which have been achieved. There 
never certainly was a time when the purposes of the class of 
inquiries which we cultivate here were more widely appreciated out 
of doors, and when the evidence which we seek to apply to all 
questions relating to human societies was more eagerly sought after. 
I am afraid that in a certain way we have been too successful in the 
sense of inducing nearly every class of society to be disposed to 
listen favourably to statistical evidence, but not always to sift that 
evidence and to digest it and apply it in the way in which alone 
statistical evidence can be made the means of discovering truth. 
All figures are not facts, and all facts are not statistics, and all 
statistics are not truth. These are distinctions which are not always 
made; therefore it is that we have to confess, with confusion of face 
very often, that there is hardly any branch of human knowledge 
which is the parent of so much error as the kind of knowledge we 
cultivate in this room. I wish that this Society could, in a certain 
degree, depart from and abrogate, as it were, its first function—the 
function (which was quite a right one in its early years) of merely 
collecting facts—and devote some of its time, and a greater part of 
the energies of its more active members, to digest the facts which 
are already collected and to reduce them, as far as may be, to 
general formula, and now and then, perhaps, to general laws, but at 
all events taking up somewhat the philosophy of the subject and less 
of the mere dry detail of the collection and the constitution of huge 
tabular compilations. I hope it may happen to you, sir, during your 
term of presidency, to have to introduce to the Society papers in this 
direction. I am sure it is the direction in which we ought to move. 

It ought to be the function of this Society to point out to the public 
the needful tests to be applied to statistical inquiry, and to make 
them understand that it is not mere data or the collection of mere 
facts that is the function of the Society. As civilisation goes on, it 
is indispensable and it is inevitable, and it is a salutary consequence, 
that nearly all social phenoniena can only be treated by the aid of 
very close statistical observation ; but any observations of a statistical 
character, in the same way as observations of any other kind, 
astronomical, moral, or whatever they may be, unless they are 
started from the right point and founded upon the right basis, 
nstead of assisting truth simply hinder it, and lead the human 
mind astray. I rose, however, for the simple purpose of moving a 
vote of thanks to the retiring President and the Officers, and I now 
do so with very great satisfaction. 


Dr. Farr: Perhaps I may be allowed to second the proposition 
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of my excellent friend, Mr. Newmarch. I quite concur in the 
general tenor of his eloquent discourse, which I do not pretend to 
emulate ; but I have had the opportunity of witnessing the labours 
of Dr. Guy, and of assisting, to a certain extent, as the previous 
President, in the Executive Committee; and I can assure you, 
Mr. Newmarch has not overstated the assiduity of Dr. Guy, his 
ingenuity, his suggestiveness, or his zeal and intelligence in carrying 
out the great objects for which the Society was founded. I think 
our Society was quite right in beginning first with the observation 
of facts; because it is one of our special functions to see that the 
things which are thrown into tables are facts, and to give definite 
meaning to the facts as expressed in figures. But the time has 
come, no doubt, when those facts will be thrown into general tables, 
so as to bring out the general principles which the Society was 
founded to establish. You are aware that astronomy began first by 
the observation of facts at Greenwich and other observatories, for 
instance, and after the motions of the heavenly bodies had been 
observed for a certain number of years, Newton came and deduced 
from those facts general laws. It is quite right that we should still 
observe and record facts, but I quite agree with Mr. Newmarch— 
and J am sure our past President will agree with him also—that 
now is the time for the younger Fellows of the Society to show us 
what these facts mean and to deduce general laws from the general 
observations at their disposal. I join most heartily in thanking our 
late President, Dr. Guy, for the important services he has rendered 
to science and to this Society. 


The Cuatrman (to Dr. Guy): I have much pleasure in conveying 
to you the thanks of the Society. I am sure this Society owes 
much to you, especially in connection with its removal to the com- 
modious premises which we occupy, and to which we removed 
during your term of office. 


Dr. Guy: Iam quite sure that my colleagues of the Council, and 
the other Officers of the Statistical Society without exception, will 
be very much gratified at the vote of thanks you have been good 
enough to pass. I am a witness to the earnestness with which 
they have done their work, and I can say no more of myself than 
that I have desired to be as useful to the Society as they have 
shown themselves to be. I have very great pleasure in receiving 
this vote of thanks, proposed as it has been by a former President 
and seconded by my immediate predecessor in office. I realise to 
the full how pleasant it is laudari & laudatis. I also thank you for 
what you have been good enough to add, that during my tenure of 
office I have been so fortunate as to assist in securing for the use of 
this Society the rooms in this College which we now occupy. Tull 
I heard of them, the search for suitable apartments had proved a 
very great and serious difficulty. I have also, I hope, contributed 
somewhat to the comfort of such Fellows of the Society as have from 
time to time met in a convivial way and broken bread together. 
At all events, whether | have succeeded or not, it has always been 
my earnest desire to promote te interests of the Society, with which 
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I have now been connected for a very considerable period. I have 
not many seniors among the Fellows; but I acknowledge myself 
your junior, sir, by five years. If it were not that most of us who 
are now present are going to meet again a few hours hence, I should 
have spoken more at length. But before I sit down I should like 
to give in. my cordial adhesion to the views that have fallen from 
my friend Mr. Newmarch, that the efforts of the Fellows of the 
Society should now take the direction of establishing laws and 
principles. We have now a very considerable collection of facts. 
That collection of facts is varying year by year, almost day by day ; 
but, in course of time, there must be worked out certain principles 
relating to accumulated facts—principles applicable to all collections 
of facts without exception—principles which must ultimately come 
to rule and guide all prudent men in the treatment of the important 
matters we have to deal with. My own feeling with regard to this 
Society has ever been that it was not simply a collector, but also an 
interpreter of facts. We come to collect certain facts, because we 
feel an interest in a particular point; and when we have collected 
our facts, we see whether or not they will bear out the anticipation 
we had formed with regard to them. If the facts will not bear out 
our anticipations, then we do not say, ‘‘So much the worse for the 
‘facts,’ but so much the worse for our anticipations. Butif they 
do bear out our anticipations, it is a very great satisfaction to us as 
philosophers and inguirers after truth. I have always felt that, as 
a Society, we have a right to occupy in reference to the living unit, 
man, the same position which the Royal Society has so long occupied 
towards the other sciences. That Society deals with the whole range 
of science, with the solitary exception of the class of sciences which 
we cultivate. Let us then maintain our proper position, as being 
to the social sciences that which the Royal Society has so long been 
to the physical sciences. Thatis the view I have always taken of 
our function here, and the more we stand upon our dignity as having 
that function the better we shall prosper. Again, on behalf of the 
Council, the Officers of the Society, and myself, I return you my 
very warmest thanks (applause). 


The Cuatrman: I beg to move a vote of thanks to the scrutineers 
for their kindness in conducting the scrutiny. 


Dr. Farr: I will second that. I should like to add a word about 
Mr. Hammick, who has performed other duties for the Society 
besides that of scrutineer. He has performed those duties in a way 
entirely to our satisfaction. He has worked most assiduously in 
the interests of the Society as our ‘Treasurer, and I believe we have 
seen the funds increase in his hands. I regret rather that for 
private reasons we shall lose his services for a time. I hope, how- 
ever, to see him back again—if not in that capacity, yet in some 
other. I should like to propose, in addition to what you have just 
mentioned, a special vote of thanks to Mr. Hammick, for the way in 
which he has performed his duties as ‘Treasurer. 


The CHarrMAN: That had better come on as a distinct motion. 
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The motion of thanks to the scrutineers was then put and 
carried. 


Dr. Farr: I will now move a special vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hammick, our late Treasurer, for his able services in that capacity. 


Dr. Guy: I very earnestly commend that resolution to the meet- 
ing. I have had personal communication with Mr. Hammick, both 
as Treasurer and as a member of the Executive Committee, and it 
would not be possible for any gentleman to show more earnestness 
in those capacities than he has always done. 


Mr. Newmarcu: I can support this resolution with great satis- 
faction. Mr, Hammick has been one of our real, solid, zealous 
supporters from the earliest moment at which he joined the Society. 
I am only sorry that his official avocations have prevented his name 
appearing more frequently in the Journal; but his services as one 
of the Census Commissioners, and his reputation as one of the 
chief officials of the General Registry Office, have already secured 
him an amount of fame which could not be added to by any reputa- 
tion which he might have acquired as a contributor to the Statistical 
Journal. He has long been a most active and useful member of the 
Council. I hope his temporary absence will not be for long, and 
that we shall see him again among us enjoying stronger health, and 
applying for our benefit those stores of knowledge and observation 
which we know him to possess in so eminent a degree. I beg to 
offer my personal tribute to Mr. Hammick under these circum- 
stances. 


Mr. Hammick: I am deeply sensible of the kind expressions that 
have been used with regard to myself. I much regret that the 
state of my health obliges me for the present to retire from the 
active part which it has been my happiness to be permitted to take 
in the affairs of this Society. I have always felt the deepest interest 
in its prosperity, and hope still to take part in its proceedings. I 
thank you very much for the handsome vote you have accorded to 
me on my retirement from a position which will be more efficiently 
filled by my successor. Before I sit down, as our business has now 
drawn to a close, allow mc to ask you to return thanks to our new 
President for his courtesy in the chair this day, and to assure him 
that we shall sit under his presidency with the greatest satisfaction. 
Tam sure you will join most heartily in a vote of thanks to our 
President. 


Professor Leone Leyi: I have great pleasure in seconding this 
proposal, Mr. Heywood is an old friend of the Society, and we are, 
one and all, very glad to see him in the chair. 


The Cuarrman. I thank you for your vote, and shall be very 
glad to have your assistance in carrying on the business of the 
Society. 
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In the laborious and useful paper by Mr. N. A. Humphreys, read 
before the Society on the 15th December, 1874, reference was 
made to my theory and calculations on the above subject. It is not 
my purpose to complain of the spirit in which they were then 
dealt with; on the contrary, the explanation verbally given by 
Mr. Humphreys during the discussion which followed the reading of 
his paper, convinced me that it had been his wish to do ample 
justice to my work. But I believe it to be desirable that the records 
of the Statistical Society should contain a more explicit statement 
than he has given of the inferences I have drawn from the figures 
brought together in the paper I published in 1871, especially as I 
can now add to those figures, based upon the returns of 1851-60, 
information of later date. 

I should be extremely sorry to have it supposed that I am “ of 
‘opinion that the Registrar-General’s figures cannot be correct 
“because they are difficult to explain.” JI do not see how the 
Registrar-General is to be held accountable for more than the 
accuracy of the figures which he so skilfully presents to the public. 
If on examining them closely, I discover something apparently 
anomalous, but which is probably connected with circumstances 
affecting the manner of life of large masses of the people, I have 
good reason to feel confident that the heads of the department, 
men of conspicuous ability and unwearied research, will welcome 
any hints I can offer which promise to be of the slightest assistance 
to them in solving the enigma, and exploring the full meaning of 
the records with which they are concerned. They are certain not 
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to hold on by the “national death-rates,” except for the reason 
Mr. Humphreys himself has given, viz., that such figures, although 
subject to various qualifications, are practically useful. 

Mr. Humphreys has not mentioned what I strongly brought 
out, that in the “outer ring” of rural population surrounding 
London, not only is the rate of mortality amongst females at the 
ages 15—25 very much higher than that which prevails in London, 
but it is greatly im eacess of the national average, whilst, if we might 
be permitted to form an opinion of the general salubrity of the 
respective places by a comparison of death-rates at those periods of 
life when migrations have least influence (say 0—5 and 55 upwards), 
we should be led to suppose that some cause other than general 
insalubriousness or misery occasioned such excessive mortality. 
Let us look at some of the figures derived from the records of 


1851-60 :— 





Annual Average Death-rates (per 1,000) amongst Females. 
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London (with Environs). England and Wales. ‘Outer Ring.” 
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I am not aware of any influence to which the contrast here 
shown could be due, which is so potent and so widely felt as that 
of the migrations within the district surrounding and including 
London, the statistics of mortality within which district were 
detailed at some length in my former paper. 

But another aspect of the matter remains to be mentioned. Not 
only did I find that in every one of the eight sections into which I 
divided the “outer ring,” the same phenomena existed so far as 
regards female mortality: I also found something of the same 
nature, but with the contrast much less broadly marked, to be true 
of the male population. Thus :— 





Annual Average Death-rates (per 1,000) amongst Males. 
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The only age, in the case of males, at which I found the death- 
rate in the “outer ring’? exceeded both the national rate and that 
prevailing in London, was 20—2o0. 

This is consistent with the probability that whilst many young 
women come to London without severing their connection with the 
home of their birth, young men, who gather there from the provinces 
in almost equal numbers, are more apt to endeavour to shift for 
themselves, and are more frequently expected to do so. If, then, 
the London rate would not be depressed by the departure of many 
male invalids at those ages, neither would the rural mortality be 
nearly so much aggravated as in the case of females. 

Mr. Humphreys prefers to assume that women living in 
domestic service in London enjoy better health, and are liable to a 
lower rate of mortality than their sisters who remain in the agri- 
cultural districts. I admit, at once, that those who migrate to 
London are likely to include but few who are of weak constitution, 
and that consequently the average stamina of those who remain 
behind must be lower than might otherwise be the case. Yet such 
is the effect of a life of increased excitement and effort upon girls 
accustomed to the quiet habits of a village population, that I feel 
sure many of these emigrants lose their health after one or two 
years, and not a few become consumptive. I derive this opinion, no 
doubt, from personal observation and inquiry within a very limited 
sphere, and I am the more anxious that it should be thoroughly 
examined. But in the absence of more direct tests, what can be 
more justifiable than to accept the least improbable doctrine ? 
And if Mr. Humphreys proves to be right, I think we shall have 
learned something more startling even than what I presumed to 
suggest ; for I do not suppose anybody has yet consciously accepted 
the idea that young women between 15 and 25 in country districts 
(say in Suffolk) are so weak or so badly cared for as to show a rate 
of mortality exceeding by 50 per cent. the average of the metro- 
polis, a place where the infantile mortality is two-thirds higher, 
and where the death-rates in more advanced life are nearly half as 
high again. 

The importance which ought to be attached to Mr. Humphreys’ 
suggestion as to the vast majority of servants being single women, 
and not subject to the accidents of childbirth, aantits of being 
measured thus :— 

First, we find that the proportion of women aged 15—25 who are 
single is nearly the same in the metropolis as in the surrounding 
counties, thus :-— 
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1871. Percentages of Women Aged as under who are Single. 














Division. 15—20. 20—25. 

Per ent. Per cnt: 
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Then, taking the causes of death at age 20—25 in London and 
in the eastern counties, for 1851-60, we have :— 





Annual Rate per 100,coo. 




















London. Eastern Counties. Difference. 
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- TRO os cca nan scd msec ad dh asta 36 42 + —6 

3 stomach and liver ............ 35 36 A 5 

$5 kidneys jesse Serra 8 6 —- 2 
generative organs ............ 5 5) — 

Ghildbivth and wietrid «tiers. cous BI 57 + 6 

Pio rem te Ge aGlis = <2, csseacvinbcent souks sosendesdeet 15 8 —- 7 
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This table shows that the excess of deaths in the eastern 
counties at the age in question is mainly caused by phthisis, and 
that the smaller number of deaths by violence in the eastern 
counties is by itself enough to counterbalance the moderate excess 
of deaths in childbirth. 

Another argument against the belief that young women enjoy in 
London better health than they do in the country owimg to theo 
living under better sanitary conditions as to diet, house accommoda- 
tion, and clothing, may be gathered from a consideration of the 
mortality they experience in the most wretched parts of the town, 
which may be distinguished as those where the infantile death-rate 
is highest :— 

Average Mortality in 1851-60 ( per 1,000) amongst Females Residing in 
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It is not very easy to conceive that the women-servants in 
Whitechapel and St. Giles’s enjoy an enviable fate compared with 
their rural sisters, and the explanation I have suggested is not such 
as to require this supposition. 

Other questions may be asked—for instance, it is not easy to 
understand why, if the women who remain in the rural districts are 
subject to so heavy a mortality, there should not be a corresponding 
death-rate amongst their brothers, who are living under similar 
conditions. The mortality from phthisis alone, which is shown in 
my former paper, exhibits some curious contrasts when regarded 
from this point of view, thus :— 


Average Mortality from Phthisis in 1851-60 (per 1,000). 























London and Environs. England and Wales. “Outer Ring.” 
Age 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
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The male inhabitants of the ‘“‘outer rg” thus show rates of 
mortality which are quite moderate compared with those experienced 
by females in the same districts. Yet it is equally true of them as 
of the other sex, that the more active and vigorous have been drawn 
away in great numbers to the metropolis and elsewhere. At higher 
ages (after the influence of migrations in withdrawing the best lives 
has done its worst) we do not find an aggravation of this disparity ; 
on the contrary, it is most striking in the case of young people 
under 20. 

In fact, I feel fully justified, whilst pointing out that the 
explanation suggested by Mr. Humphreys is not necessarily an- : 
tagonistic to mine, in maintaining that there is the very gravest 
reason for the belief that the heavy mortality amongst females in 
the rural districts at certain ages 1s not to be accounted for without 
travelling beyond those districts; and that however much the 
attractions of more remunerative employment may tend to withdraw 
the most healthy and enterprising members of rural families, those 
who remain behind are by no means a bad sample of our population. 
I therefore repeat that “it is in the power of the authorities to 
“obtain statistics as to the birthplaces of the dying,* when, if I 
‘am right, a most inadequate number of deaths of persons born in 


* No doubt legislation would be necessary before this information could be had ; 
but such information would be of value on grounds unconnected with statistics. 
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‘“‘the provinces would be found to occur in London (taking into 
‘‘ consideration the numbers of such persons residing there) at the 
“ages 1O—35. It might also be possible, in a few rural registration 
‘‘ districts, where the death-rates among females are manifestly 
“ excessive at the same ages, to institute a careful inquiry during a 
“few years into the history of those persons who died at the ages 
‘in question, so as to determine how many of them had lost their 
“ health whilst away in London or at some other distant place, and 
‘““come home because unfit for work. Until some such tests are 
“¢ aoplied, I think I am bound to infer that the recorded mortality 
‘‘ furnishes no reliable evidence as to the salubrity of the metropolis 
“ or the unhealthiness of the surrounding rural districts for persons 
“aged 10—35.” 


Results of the Statistics of Mortality in 1861-70. 


It would have been a heavy undertaking to have treated the 
statistics of this period as elaborately as I did those of 1851-60. I 
have, therefore, restricted myself to obtaining the ratios of mortality 
at certain ages in the metropolis and in eight of the surrounding 
counties, for each year from 1861 to 1870, and the average ratios 
for those ten years. 

Table I exhibits the averages of the decennium. These will be 
found to follow the law already ascertained from the facts of the 
preceding ten years. 

At the age 0—5 and at ages 55—75 the cight counties are many 
degrees more salubrious than London. At ages 10—35 the follow- 
ing statement shows in how many of them the mortality exceeds the 
London rate :— 





Ages. Males. Females. 





Table II shows the rates of mortality at the ages mentioned 
therein in each year from 1861 to 1870, in London (registration 
division) and in Suffolk. 
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The constancy of the phenomena may be thus shown :— 





Number of Years in which the Suffolk 
Mortality was 
Maxima (Females). { Minima (Females). 


Ages. Highest. Lowest. 


For For For For ; if 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females, | ¥0240n.| Suffolk. | London.| Suffolk. 
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Oe Sins — — 10 10 81°4 57°6 4t'o | 40°0 
10—15........ 3 7 4 3 Bia 73 ert 2:2 
500... rn 10 6 se ca | OL. eo |e 
20—25........ 4 10 3 --- vie 11°4 5°8 72 
25—35........ — 9 9 is tore 4 Ee 4°9 8°7 
55—65........ — — 10 10 39°4. 23°6 20°% 18°6 
65—75........ — —~ IO 10 80°7 53'6 60°8 42°6 





The extreme contrasts in the case of females, and the less 
marked, but similar contrasts in that of males, between the London 
death-rates and those experienced in the surrounding rural districts, 
are well shown by this table. 

In Table III the like data are given for the counties of Wilts 
and Cambridge, where the infantile death-rates are respectively 
lowest and highest of any in the eight counties mentioned in 
Table I. The comparisons with London rates come out thus :— 


e 





Number of Years in which the Wiltshire Number of Years in which the 
Mortality was Cambridge Mortality was 
Ages. Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 


For For For For f For For For 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. Females. | Males. | Females. 








These summaries, though dissimilar, generally resemble each 
other in so far as the infantile death-rates in rural counties and also 
the death-rates at ages 55—75, are shown to be invariably lower than 
in London, whilst at ages 10—35 a few of the death-rates amongst 
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males, and the majority of the death-rates amongst females, appear 
to be higher in the country than in London. 

One more aspect of the matter was presented in my former 
paper, and is too striking to be passed over without notice. I allude 
to the proportions existing between the death-rates of the two 
sexes, at several ages. The following statement will sufficiently 
illustrate what | mean :— 








Age 0—5. 15—20. 20—25. 









































Place. Death- | Death- | Ratio] Death- | Death- | Ratio] Death-| Death- | Ratio 

rate, rate, as | rate, rate, as 4 rate, | rate, as 

Males. |Females.|100 tof Males. |Females.|100 tof Males./Females.|100 to 

1851-60. 
England and Wales .| 72°4.| 62°7 | 87 | 6°7 74 110] 8°8 | 85 97 
London and environs| 81°4 | 71:4 | 88 | 6°2 5°5 | 88) 873 | 64 48 
Taner rig? ......0:i04.-- eee hb ATS | 85 1 8. He! | ras) Se | 82 94. 
OEP THIS bicje2 Guedes 57°9 | 49°0 | 85 | 6:0 So 37 1 90. | Be") reo 
1861-70. : 

England and Wales.| 73°4 | 63°6 | 87 | 6°2 6°6 | 106] 8°5 | 8:0 94. 
PRONG OW pacarea tiscndysces 87°2 | 766 | 88 | 5°8 51 88] 8°3 | 62 ae 
MONE ie rel phaneitisgacseticxesss 6o'2.| S11. | 8s 1s G2 (11st e424.) 6 | v03 
ISS conse sates gioneess one 52°2 | 43°5 | 83 | 2 Gh OG 1294 B38. |) 8 83 
BU ABNE RID fe tetrethc scatsot 48°38 | 40°5 | 83 4°9 64 |13r]} 779 | 8A | 106 
OOBE eK tshce Ge wtsotesi B52 4.49). 87 pay GS 4-143 1 FO 4} SL, lr16 
Flertfard ..c.csceseescsesoe ge'r | 48°38 | 88] a4. | 60 | 136) 68 | 7-6 | 112 
Cambridge ...c...ss000. 6275 | Ob | 82 : ee 72 1136] 7°6 73. ‘|| 103 
St 6) CAM eee eee eee g3°2 | 40°4 | 85 | 5°7 OG V3) 8°31 O22 | oR 
BIASOR) a hipssocgessupab Pees 57°5 | 48°9 | 85 Rea. FL a eg) Std | eee 
a ee 








It will be noticed that whilst the female death-rate at age 0—5 
ranges from 82 to 88 per cent. of the male-rate, its relative regu- 
larity thus demonstrating (what needed no proof) that the local 
influences which affect the mortality of children of tender age are 
common to both sexes, the like ratios vary from 88 to 143 at age 
15—20 and from 75 to 116 at the age 20—25. Such variations are 
natural and indeed inevitable if the explanation I have suggested 
is the true one. I am not so sure that they are reconcileable with 
the theory mentioned by Mr. Humphreys. 

In calculating rates of mortality, throughout this paper, I have 
made use of the Census Returns of Ages as they stand. I am 
quite aware that they require correction, but no one that I know of 
has made the necessary calculations for the purpose of determining 
what corrections should be applied. 
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TaBLE L.—Showing the Annual Average Rates of Mortality (per 1,000) in 


the Ten Years 1861-70, among Males and Females respectively, at the 


Ages Specified, in the Legrstration Division of London, and in Light 


Registration Counties. 
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TasE I1.—Showing the Rates of Mortality * (per 1,000) in each Year, from 1861 to 1870, 
among Males and Females respectively at the Ages specified, in the Registration Division 
of London and the Registration County of Suffolk. 








Age 0—5. 10—15. 15—20. 














Year. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
London.) Suffolk. | London.| Suffolk. | London.) Suffolk. | London.| Suffolk. | London.| Suffolk. | London.| Suffolk. 
Meee...) 84°6 | 59°2 | 75°4 | 517 | att AD | gtr 25 BG 61 so | 8:8 
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67...) 80°8 | 50°5 | 71° | 41°5 35h 3°3 a1 | 403 aes 5°3 4°8 6°4: 
68...) 86°o | 46°1 755 40°0 3°9 3°3 Bay) 3°3 5°6 49 4°9 81 
69...) 91°2 | 516 | 80°9 | 41°0 | 4r2 2°5 The 3°9 a oO | a:6.-\1 6:8 
mee) 865 | 50°1 | 73°0 | 41°5 J ag | 8:6 | 4 | 46 7 56 | 66 ft er | 72 
20—25. 25—35. 55—65. 65—75. 
. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
ear. 


ee a 


Lon-| Suf- | Lon-} Suf- | Lon-| Suf- | Lon-| Suf- | Lon-| Suf- | Lon-| Suf- | Lon-| Suf- | Lon-| Suf- 
don.| folk. | don.| folk. | don.| folk. | don.| folk. | don. | folk. | don.| folk. | don.| folk. | don. folk. 


1861....| 72) 8°81 5°8 | 114] 9°6) 9°6 | 7-9 | LLL 41°74) 23°3 |32°2 | 23°6 | 82°8] 56°2 1660 | 44-7 
ze 8°4| 7:9! 5-9 | 1024101 | 9°0 | 8:6] 9-1 45°4| 20°8 |33°5 | 18°6 | 82°6) 48°3 |67°9 | 43°3 
’63....| 8° | 10°0 | 6°3 | 10°9 10°4 | 9°9 | 8°8| 11:0] 43-4] 25°6 |32°0| 20°9 80°9| 48°5 163°7 | 45°0 
64...) 9° | 10-2 | 6°8 | 10°9 frr-5| 9°0 | 9°7| 9:9] 49°47] 25°6 |39°4| 20°83 | g1°o] 55°3 |80°7 | 46-4 
65...) 8°3| 9:6] 6-2 | 9°6 11°4.| 7°8 | 8°9 | 10°3 | 45°7| 23°7 |36°4| 19°5 | 89°1| 55°4 168°0| 51-9 
66...) 9°38 | 91} 7°3| 8:5 ]ra7| 7°8 |ro‘0| 8°74 46°] 22°9 |36°1| 21°2 84°5| 48°8 |71°7 | 46°1 
67...) 8°4.| 8:2] 6°0| 7:2 |ro°9| 85 | 8-4] 95 43°1| 23°2 |32°0| 23°4 | 80°6| 49°7 166-4 | 48-4, 
68...) 8°2 | 86} 6:0| 7:9 |rorg| 8:9 | 8-7] 10:0] 40°4] 22°7 [30°58 | 20°7 | 74°8] 46°2 |60°8 | 49°6 
mo...) 7°5| 8:0 5°9| 8:O}10°3] 97 | 8:7] 94 42:9) 23°4 [3175 | 20°7 | 80°8) 55°4 [6572 | 48°4 

°10...1.7°6| S11 6:0] 744x171] 88 | 8-7] 10-4 42°4| 240 |33°5 | 22°0 | 84°6| 52°6 |66:0| 53°6 

* The populations used in calculating these death-rates are assumed to have increased equally 
in each year between 1861 and 1871, and are calculated on that footing for the middle of the 
tespective years. This table and the next may be usefully studied for the purpose of ascertaining 


the extent to which death- -rates, even for wide districts, may be expected to vary from one 
year to another. 
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TaBLE IIT,—Showing the Rates of Mortality (per 1,000) in each Year from 1861 to 1876 
among Males and Females respectively, at the Ages specified, in the Registration Coun es 
of Wilts aad i ieiiits 
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Discuss1on on Mr. Weurton’s Parnr, 


Mr. N. A. Humpureys said that nobody could be more interested 
than himself with the manner in which the statistics of mortality 
in and around towns had been treated, because the paper which he 
read some time since before the Society touched upon so many 
branches of vital statistics that it was impossible to do justice to 
this part of the subject. Mr. Welton had brought forward a theory 
that was not new, namely, that the male death-rates between 10 and 
25, and of females between 10 and 35, are considerably lower in 
towns than they are in rural districts. This was found to be the 
case in nearly all towns and country districts. Mr. Welton had, he 
thought, clearly made out his case that the salubrity of a place 
could not be decided by its death-rates at these ages. Although 
Mr. Welton made a protest, he (Mr. Humphreys) still maintained 
that his theory was more or less one which could not be supported 
by facts, because the death register did not give the information 
necessary to decide on the various points at issue. The object of 
‘his (Mr. Humphreys’) paper was to maintain the general useful- 
ness of the death-rates at all ages, and to combat, as far as possible, 
the various grounds on which their trustworthiness had been 
attacked. Mr. Welton had conclusively shown that the death- 
rate of males and females in London at certain ages was so much 
below the average death-rate of England and Wales. It appears 
that the rate of mortality among males, at all ages, in London in 
the ten years 1861-70, exceeded the rate in England and Wales by 
123 per cent., and among females by 5 per cent. It will be 
interesting to inquire how many deaths should be added to London 
in order to raise the death-rate of those ages to the same excess as 
prevailed at all ages, and what effect that would have on the general 
death-rate at all ages. He had looked at the matter carefully, and 
found that in London in one year it would be necessary for the 
deaths of 382 males, from 10 to 25 years, and of 948 females to be 
added in order to raise the mortality at those ages as much in 
excess of the rate in all England, as is the rate at all ages in 
London compared with all ages in England and Wales. It was 
only necessary to add 1,330 deaths to London, and it would be well 
next to see what general effect that would have on the death-rate 
at all ages. He found that the death-rate at all ages, after this 
_ addition, would be-only increased by 0°3 per thousand among males, 
06 per thousand females, and o-4 per thousand persons. ‘The 
increased rate of mortality in London by this addition would be 
less than half per thousand in a year. This small effect affords no 
excuse for depreciating the use of general death-rates for the pur- 
pose for which they were usually applied. He (Mr. Humphreys) 
had assumed in his paper that the death-rate might be affected by 
the large proportion of domestic servants who were unmarried, but 
it appeared that the proportion of unmarried women in London 
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differed very little from that in the rural districts, and he still thought 
thatthe difference in the death-rate was so striking among females 
at the ages under discussion that it could not entirely be accounted 
for by Mr. Welton’s theory, for this reason. In examining the 
proportion of persons living, the excess per thousand of females 
between 10 and 35 living in London was very small compared with 
Suffolk, With regard to males, he found fewer per thousand living 
in London from 15 to 25 than there were either in all England or in 
Suffolk. With regard to females, he only found an excess of 23 
per thousand in London as compared with England and Wales, and 
only 37 as compared with Suffolk. It was impossible that the 
whole of this disturbing influence could be caused by this very 
small excess of females, some of whom were said to go back to the 
country to die there. With regard to the high rate of mortality 
among sickly or weakly children, it appears possible that after this 
mortality has killed off most of the sickly ones, the children in towns 
may die at a lower rate between the ages of 10 and 20 in towns 
than in the country. Those out at school and in the streets were 
not so lable to the influence of unhealthy homes, which was the 
' principal cause that destroyed life. Children of tubercular or 
scrofulous tendency might die early in towns of tabes mesenterica 
or hydrocephalus, whereas in the country they might survive to later 
ages and afterwards die of consumption. That was a mere theory, 
but the facts seemed to show that the difference of mortality at 
these ages was so very large that it could not be easily accounted 
for, and that the excess of people in towns and in London at these 
ages was so small that the disturbance in the death-rates could 
hardly be due to these influences on. such a small excess of 
population. 


Dr. Lerussy, after expressing the gratification it afforded him 
to hear the paper read, said he was glad to find that Mr. Humphreys 
had modified the opinions he had advanced on a former occasion, in 
regard to the difference of mortality in London as compared with 
the country. There was one broad fact to which Mr. Welton had 
particularly directed attention, namely, that while there was a 
larger proportion per thousand of the population in towns at parti- 
cular ages—say from 15 to 30 or from 10 to 25—there was a 
smaller death rate. They might reason about it as they pleased, 
but the fact was as strong as could be that London and our large 
towns were not healthy for people of those ages, and if they were 
in the large towns in larger numbers and died in smaller numbers 
they must be displacing each other, for there was no other explana- 
tion. When they got sick they moved into the country and 
others took their places ; besides which, the population was largely 
increased by persons at those particular ages, so that a healthy 
population was kept up in the metropolis and their death-rate was 
noted elsewhere. Again it was a remarkable fact, and one which 
to officers of health was very significant indeed, that in the particular 
diseases of which these people die the death-rate is less in London 
than in the country. Why was it that the mortality from phthisis 
was twice as high in the circles around London as in London itself ? 
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Experience showed that when servants and labourers and mechanics, 
and those who constitute what may be termed the strength of our 
town populations, became ill of these diseases, they did not stop in 
London to die, but went away to the country, so that the broad 
fact remained that the mortality was not credited to London but to 
other districts. Although he had not altogether come to the con- 
clusion that the true means of estimating the sanitary condition of 
any particular place was by noting the death-rate at particular 
ages, as for example up to 10 or after 45 or 55, yet it undoubtedly 
was a far more satisfactory way of arriving at the probable sanitary 
condition of a place than by taking the gross death-rate. He had 
listened with very much pleasure to Mr. Welton’s paper, which was 
a great addition to the knowledge already possessed on the subject, 
and it still confirmed him in the opinion that the sanitary condition 
of large towns was not to be determined by the general death- 
rate, and this was especially so in the towns mentioned by Mr. 
Humphreys, namely, Barrow-in-Furness and Middlesborough-on- 
Tees—two places which were positively living on the strength of 
the people, and which fifty years ago were not towns at all, for they 
had become what they were by the accident of industry, drawing 
into them the young, the hale, and the stron g, and turning out their 
sick. He thought that if we were to measure the sanitary con- 
dition of such places by the death-rate we should fall into grievous 
error. 


Mr. Rawutyson, C.B., said that it occurred to him many years 
ago, in the prosecution of his duties as sanitary inspector, to 
examine the mortality returns for the different towns in Great 
Britain, and without looking to the facts he was very much 
astonished to find that wherever the mortality exceeded 10,000 there 
was a surplus of female population, and that in populations under 
10,000 there was a surplus of male population. That might have 
something to do with the death-rates that had been laid before 
them. Upon reasoning the matter out, he found that this wonderful 
civilisation of ours attracts into the centres of population females 
for various useful and domestic purposes, and he was ashamed, as 
an Hnglishman and a Christian man, to say that it also attracts 
females in large numbers for purposes which could scarcely be 
named in that room, and these facts must be taken into consideration 
in calculating death-rates; and these disturbing elements must also 
be taken into account when comparing town with country. He 
could not help agreeing with the able remarks of the last speaker, 
that the town sickens the healthy and the country receives the 
dying; therefore, in tabulating the death-rate for town and country, 
the country must not be debited with all the mortality it records, 
neither must the town be credited with all appearance of health it 
exhibits. These facts must be taken into consideration, and when 
the Society had before them a paper which would fairly state—if it 
could be stated—the facts that he had intimated, they would have 
something more to be relied upon than the gross statements taken 
from the tabulated returns without any consideration of these 
details, 
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Dr. Farr, said he should like to know from Mr. Lumley his 
opinion as to how the law of settlement operated upon the removals 
from the towns to the country. 


Mr. Lumtry, Q.C., said he did not believe it had the slightest 
influence whatever. People now rambled about as they pleased 
without being afraid in any degree of being removed. A year’s 
residence in any place rendered a man perfectly immoveable if he 
went to work more or less diligently. Servants went where they 
liked and as they hked. They went to the towns because they 
found employment there,.or because they found it more agreeable 
to live there. When they fell sick they might, to a large extent, 
probably return to the country, but he was not certain that there 
was such a large emigration from this cause at the present time as 
had been inferred. ‘he question had not been sufficiently worked 
out to form a decisive opinion upon it. 


The Rev. Wyat-HpcELL, having had some experience of hospitals, 
thought that the sick poor, whether they were in service or in trade, 
or were labourers generally, went into hospitals, but that the 
proportion who died in them bears a very small ratio to those who 
entered, and the reason was, that when they are pronounced to be 
dying they go to their friends in the country. He should like to 
ask one question, namely, why farmyards were so unhealthy? The 
most insalubrious of any situation a person could be in was in the 
neighbourhood of a farmyard. 


Mr. 8. Bourys said that the suburban district in which he lived 
was of a very limited extent, and although not a medical man, every 
cause of sickness came under his knowledge. He had been struck 
with the very important fact that sickness among females very 
largely preponderated over that of the males. For one man that 
came under his notice as being sick there were six women. He had 
also found that the girls and the young women leave the district 
and go into the metropolis for domestic service, but almost inva- 
riably when they get any accidents or illness, they go into the 
hospitals and get treated; but when they get convalescent, they 
come out of the hospitals and go home to their parents, and remain 
for a long period in a chronic state of ill-health, which tends very 
much to increase the average amount of partial sickness in the 
neighbourhood. He had also found that there is a great deal of 
sickness amongst the aged women. In the West Indies the average 
amount of sickness amongst the men is less than amongst the 
women, but the average number of deaths is far greater; and so 
he found in the neighbourhood in which he lived the sickness is 
oftener brought to a rapid conclusion with the men than the women. 
Women have the advantage of living at home and being cared for, 
and not being so much forced to work when they are ill, and conse- 
quently in their case there is a greater prolongation of life. He had 
also observed that aged women who have been in service, or may 
have been left widows, come back to the neighbourhood where their 
connections live, and linger and die. Men are not so prone to do 
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that. But whatever the reason, the fact remained that there is a 
ereater amount of sickness among the females than amongst the 
males, whilst he did not think the number of deaths is so great. 


Dr. Farr, F.R.S., had no doubt of the truth of what Mr. Bourne 
had said, that there was more apparent sickness among women 
than men. This was the case in Friendly Societies, but whether 
it was owing to their sickness being of greater intensity than that of 
men, he did not know; he doubted it. He was very much pleased 
to hear a paper from Mr. Welton, who was one of the most earnest 
labourers in the cause of statistics. He had exemplified what he 
had before said, and what he (Dr. Farr) and others were not inclined 
to doubt, namely, that the mortality, though high in towns generally 
at nearly all ages, is yet low at those particular ages. The only 
difficulty arose when they came to ask for the explanation. He had 
himself thrown out a suggestion, that it 1s possible and probable 
that women becoming ill before they are married, and having parents 
in the country, when they are attacked with a disease, such as 
consumption, go home. If they are in service, they would be kept 
for a certain time; then they are sent into the hospitals, which 
keep them only a certain time; and then they might go to the 
parish, for Mr. Lumley had said they were not obliged to leave 
London unless they liked. The subject, he thought, was one well 
worthy of investigation, and he should be glad if the Registrar- 
General had the power to instruct the registrars to inquire of the 
people dying from consumption in the outer ring or the suburbs, 
where they were attacked or when they began to feel ill first, or 
whether when they became consumptive in the town they went back 
home to die. A small number of persons ill at this age would turn 
the scale. Mr. Humphreys had shown ingeniously that a few 
hundreds would make all the difference in the rates, and that the 
transference of a certain number of deaths from London to the 
country, or vice versd, would make all the difference in the ratio of 
mortality at those particular ages. He hoped that Mr. Welton’s 
paper would lead to that further investigation, because it was quite 
certain that it was not yet known how much the difference in 
mortality was due to the causes which had been mentioned. It 
was quite apparent, however, that the mortality in towns was under- 
stated at these ages, and the general death-rate of towns, as com- 
pared with the death-rate in the country, understated the sickness 
and suffermg and mortality in these towns; but Mr. Humphreys 
had shown that the effect on the general death-rate produced by 
the difference at the ages 10—25 was not considerable. It certainly 
did not impair the utility of the death-rate as a general method 
of investigation and inquiry. At the Registrar-General’s office 
they had been calculating, as was done ten years ago, a series of 
tables for every district in the country, showing the mortality of 
males and females at fourteen different ages. The general death- 
rate was only a preliminary thing. It was followed up with the 
mortality at each age in each class of people; and after that they 
inquired what was the mortality of each age by several diseases, and 
in that way they obtained a better view of the statistics of the 
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country. It was necessary to have a register of the prevalent 
diseases of the country, and he hoped the discussions in the Society 
would lead to it now. Dr. Letheby had referred to Middles- 
borough and Barrow-in-Furness. To the latter place the people 
were brought by the various manufactories without any sanitary 
arrangements, and the consequence was a high rate of mortality ; 
but the sanitary condition had been improved and the mortality was 
reduced. Middlesborough had not yet followed the example, but 
from the high rate of mortality of that town, no doubt better sani- 
tary arrangements would soon be made. Mr. Welton’s communica- 
tion, he thought, was a valuable one. He had proposed a problem 
which was not yet solved, and which required facts to solve it. He 
quite agreed with Mr. Humphreys that the disturbance in the 
death-rate was not sufficient to impair its uses. The general death- 
rate was no doubt an excellent guide, but to satisfy the scientific 
mind further research was demanded. 


Dr. Movar was unable to speak of the effects of migration on 
death rates in the particular area considered in the paper of 
Mr. Welton, but he could mention examples of the soundness of 
the general truth advocated by that gentleman, from his personal 
experience in another and a distant country. 

For example, when he joined the Bengal Army in 1840, and was 
in charge of a native infantry regiment at Barrackpore, he found 
the recorded death rate to be extremely low—so low as to excite a 
suspicion of its accuracy. Within a week of his joining the mystery 
was solved. Three men, sick beyond a hope of recovery, applied 
for leave to go to their homes to die, and the leave was granted, in 
spite of his remonstrance that the men were not likely to reach their 
homes alive. They all died and were struck off the rolls on the 
expiry of their leave, but the casualties were not debited to the 
regiment. On making inquiry he found this to be the practice in 
the other sepoy corps in the same command, and he was informed 
by the superintending medical officer that it was general throughout 
the native army in Bengal. The men were much attached to their 
homes, seldom or never had their families with them, wished to die 
among their relatives, and, if Hindus, the desire was strengthened 
by religious motives. xcept on foreign service and inaccessible 
places, such as Assam and Aracan, no difficulties were placed in the 
way of sick sepoys obtaining leave, if they desired it; and in this 
manner very many must have died who were not accounted for in 
the mortality lists of their respective regiments. This form of 
migration then, had it been properly accounted for, would have 
modified very considerably the assumed healthiness of the native. 
soldiery of the Bengal Army, particularly in parts of the country 
foreign to them. 

A similar source of fallacy exists with regard to the published 
death rates of Calcutta at the present time, which for natives are 
really higher than the returns would seem to show. Dr. Mouat 
doubted if the very large fluctuating population of Calcutta had 
been properly accounted for in the last census in 1872, when the 
number of inhabitants was represented to be 447,601, according to 
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Mr. Beverley’s report. But, apart from this, which introduced a 
serious element of disturbance, was the fact that a considerable 
proportion of the population of the metropolis of British India con- 
sisted of strangers from other parts of the country who left that 
city when sick and had the means of doing so, and of these it is not 
known how many die at their homes or on the road to them. As 
facilities of movement in all directions had increased since the 
introduction of railways, this migration of the sickly had consider- 
ably increased likewise. Their places were constantly supplied by 
healthy people of the same classes, and as their deaths are not 
debited to the city, the apparent is assuredly not the real death- 
rate. Again, large numbers of up-country men, domestic servants, 
artisans, traders, and others do not bring their families with them, 
hence the proportionate deaths of women and children who remain 
* in their homes, are of necessity not accounted for in the Calcutta 
returns. 

All this shows the accuracy of the views enunciated in the 
excellent paper of Mr. Welton, and the soundness of the con- 
clusions of Dr. Letheby on the subject. 

In answer to questions put to him, Dr. Mouat was unable to 
speak of Madras and Bombay from personal knowledge. Regarding 
the latter especially, with its active and busy population, he suspected 
that something of the same kind, in the way of the migration of the 
sick whose homes were at a distance, probably occurred. 


Dr. Farr explained that in the City of London there was only a 
very small number of people in the night time, but in the day time 
it was crowded. The deaths were reckoned on the population in 
the city in the night time, and in the country round, in the outer 
ring, the deaths were compared with the population sleeping there. 
He should like to know if that occurred in Calcutta ? 


Dr. Movuat was not sure that it did, and had some reason to 
believe that the census of Calcutta was in that respect somewhat 
defective. Many of those who lived outside were probably returned 
as part of the city population, which would give a fallacious result. 
He mentioned this as establishing the correctness of the position 
taken by Mr. Welton and Dr. Letheby, that the recorded death- 
rate was not a true indication of the salubrity of any such city. 


Mr. Rawttnson said, that as a member of the Sanitary Com- 
mittee he had been struck with the low rate of mortality in the 
different provinces of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and he should 
like to know from Dr. Mouat if the same argument that applied to 
Calcutta, would apply to Bombay and Madras. 


Dr. Movat said he had so little personal knowledge of these 
places that he was unable from his own experience to answer the 
question, but Dr. Rankin might do so. 


Dr. Ranxkrn said he could not answer the question in regard to 
Bombay, but there was not the same means of the population of 
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Madras leaving the limits of the town proper as there might be in 
Bengal. No doubt large numbers came in with the market supplies, 
but not within a circle of five or six, or seven miles. 


Dr. Farr: Not to be included in the resident population ? 


Dr. Rankin thought they might be included in the resident 
population, but there was no proper record. The condition of 
regimental life in Madras was different from Bengal, as the Sepoys 
had their families living with them, and the population was accu- 
rately returned by adjutants and officers. He found, in most 
instances that the mortality exceeded 35 per thousand. In some 
regimental lines it was as much as 75 per thousand. Out of two 
regiments he tabulated before he left it was 35 per thousand, 
whereas the district mortality was 14 or 15 per thousand. 


General BassBace said that in the Punjaub the census was taken 
on the night population, but a sort of preliminary investigation was 
made by going from house to house and taking the number of 
permanent inhabitants. The names of the visitors were also taken 
on that occasion, and, as far as his memory served him, the number 
of visitors was very considerable. He was surprised at the moving 
population that slept out. The register of deaths in the Punjaub 
was excessively imperfect. 


Mr. Tuomas A. WELTON, in reply, said he did not intend to refer 
to anything he had said that he had expressed any doubt about. He 
felt the general usefulness of death rates, and that they had a great 
practical value. If, however, any one would take the trouble to look 
at the ages of the inhabitants returned as sleeping in the City of 
London they would find the numbers between 15 and 20, and between 
that age and 25, were greater than the numbers under 5 years of 
age, and it was a population to a very great extent of imported and 
very healthy lives; therefore, with all possible respect for the 
authority of Dr. Farr and Dr. Letheby, he would say that the 
general death-rate of the City of London was one that would have 
to be very closely looked at. As regards what Mr. Humphreys said 
in reference to the population in London, from 10 to 20 or from 10 
to 25 being small, he was afraid he should be obliged to trouble the 
Society sometime in the future with a paper on “ Emigration from 
the Country to London.” He had not the slightest doubt that the 
London population contained an enormous number of persons who 
had come in at ages between 12 and 20. The high mortality not 
only destroyed the weaker lives but he believed the same causes 
pulled down the health of those who, if they had lived in another 
place, would have been in good health from infancy upwards. As 
regards the remark that the difference in mortality was so great 
that the return of servants and others to their homes could not 
account for it, Mr. Humphreys had said in another part of his 
remarks that the total number of deaths required to be transferred 
was only small; and if so small a number was all that need be 
transferred from the country back to London in order to cure what 
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he had called attention to, then it was quite clear that the disparity 
was not so large but what it may be accounted for in the manner 
suggested. Suffolk was his own county, and he knew that the 
affection that existed between humble people and their children in 
Suffolk was such, that the first thought of a girl in London whose 
health failed her, was to write home to her mother and go home, 
especially in such a disease as consumption. He was very much 
indebted to the gentlemen present for the kind way in which they 
had referred to his paper. 
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Nore on the Marriages of First Cousins. By Gzorce H. 
Darwin, Hsq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Arter I had read my paper on this subject in March last* before the 
Statistical Society, Mr. Arthur Browning (a Fellow of the Society) 
suggested to me another method of determining whether cousin 
marriages were injurious or not. ‘This method was to discover 
whether the proportion of offspring of first cousins, amongst persons 
distinctly above the average, either physically or mentally, was less 
or greater than the general proportion given by my paper for 
persons in a similar rank of life. 

Mr. Browning and I agreed to carry out this scheme together ; 
but we thought it would be well to delay extensive operations, until 
we saw what success was attainable in a more limited inquiry. The 
results are so very unequal to our expectations, that we do not 
intend to proceed further. The statistics are, however, of some 
interest, as far as they go. 

The boating eights, who race at Oxford and Cambridge i in May, 
are a picked body of athletic men. There are twenty boats at 
Oxford, and thirty at Cambridge, in the “first and second divisions;” 
and their crews are 400 men, exclusive of coxswains. We accord- 
ingly sent circulars to the stroke-oars of these fifty boats, during 
their preparatory training, begging thenr to ask the members of 
their crews whether their parents were first cousins or not. Where 
there were several brothers rowing in the eight, they were only to 
be counted as one case; and cases of refusal to answer were also to 
be marked. We received answers from nineteen Oxford crews, and 
from eighteen at Cambridge. Three or four men appear not to 
have been asked, probably on account of their absence at the time 
that the circular was being filled up. And there were two cases of 
two brothers rowing in the same boat, but they were not offspring 
of first cousins. We here beg leave to return our warm thanks to 
the gentlemen who so kindly answered the queries. 

Besides these answers, the circular addressed to the stroke of 
the second boat of Corpus College, Cambridge, came back to us 
with a carefully falsified return ; it was by mere chance that I was 
able to detect the fraud. 

One member of a crew was accidentally disabled, but we have 
thought it proper to include him, as well as his substitute; he is a 
son of first cousins. 


* See Journal for June, 1875, p. 153. 
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Altogether the parentage of 290 men belonging to different 
families was ascertained, and of these seven were found to be off- 
springs of first cousins, and one man refused to answer the query. 
The result is therefore that 2°41 or 2°75 per cent. (according as we 
exclude or include the case of refusal) of boating men are offspring 
of first cousins. The proportion of first cousin marriages to all 
marriages, amongst the same class of society, was determined at 3 
to 35 per cent. in my former paper. Thus these numbers appear, 
to some extent, to justify the belief that offspring of first cousins 
are deficient physically, whilst at the same time they negative the 
views of alarmist writers on this subject. But taking into conside- 
ration the smallness of the number 291, and the uncertainty of my 
previous methods, the indication is very slight. 

The next step was to send circulars to masters at sixty-five of the 
principal schools for the upper and middle classes in England. We 
begged them to put the circulars before the School Natural History 
Club, or else into the hands of any boy who would be likely to take 
an interest in the investigation. The collector of statistics was 
asked to form a list of the best cricketers, foot-ball players, and 
other athletes, such list not to comprise more than 20 per cent. of 
the whole school; and only one of several brothers was to be 
entered therein. Hach of the boys on the list was then to be asked 
whether his parents were first cousins or not, and the answers to be 
returned to us. 

Returns were, however, only received from six schools. The 
work was in most cases undertaken by the masters themselves. 
We here beg leave to thank all the collectors for their great 
kindness. 

The following table gives the numbers of boys from whom the 
selection was made, and the numbers on the selected lists :— 





Percentage of 
School. Number of Boys. Selected Athletes, | “elected List compared 


o the 
Whole Number of Boys. 














171 : 

RW IO VOR cocoa ccastes¥entanys { over 16 yrs. of age \ 34, 19°9 
DHET ONTO © .ieditesssconsceurss 2.43 39 16°0 
Mame ge. BA 145 15 10°3 
SENN (C) 1 ae 130 18 13°8 
RS GleS WICK. oa cscczser-0..: 120 24 2.0°O 
Bury St. Edmunds _.... 64 13 20°3 

otal cara: 873 143 16°4 





At Rugby and Sherborne the standard of athleticism is high, 
as also at Lancing and Taunton, where only about one boy in ten 
was taken from the whole school. At Bury St. Edmunds it would 
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be rather low, but at Giggleswick allowance was made for the ages 
of the boys, so that the 20 per cent. was distributed over the whole 
school. 

Out of the 143 athletes, one was the offspring of first cousins, 
a sturdy boy in the highest class of his school; and three either 
did not know, or refused to answer the query. 

These figures are thus almost nugatory, for we have from one to 
four offspring of first cousins amongst 143 boys, that is to say from 
o°7 to 2°8 per cent. Combining the boating statistics with these we 
get from eight to twelve sons of first cousins amongst 434 athletes, 
that is to say from 1°84 to 2°76 per cent. 

I take the higher number, 2°76, as probably more near the truth 
than the lower one. The same remarks as those made on the 
results of the boating inquiry are therefore applicable to the whole. 

The following observation of Mr. Browning, with respect to 
longevity in children of consanguineous parents, is perhaps worth 
giving. 

He is a director and the honorary secretary of the French 
Protestant ‘‘ Hospice,” where forty old women and twenty old 
men, descendants of French refugees, find a comfortable home. 
They are seldom admitted much under 70, and their average 
age is 77; three or four are over 90. They were questioned 
as to whether their parents were first’ cousins. Out of thirty- 
seven women, four were absent and four were ignorant as to the | 
fact; out of the remaining twenty-nine, one was the daughter of 
first cousins. Out of twenty men, three were absent and one was 
ignorant; of the remaining sixteen, none were offspring of first 
cousins. Thus, out of fifty very aged persons, one was the offspring 
of first cousins, and five were uncertain as to the fact. The steward, 
a man of about 40, also a descendant of French Protestant refugees, 
had married his first cousin. These people are in the fifth or sixth 
generation from the original refugees. In the earlier generations 
there would doubtless have been much intermarriage amongst 
them, but Mr. Browning says that they now have almost entirely 
lost their French characteristics, and are merged in the general 
population. If, however, there is any class feeling remaining, 
cousin marriages would be doubtless more prevalent amongst them 
than elsewhere. 

With respect to intellectual powers, I happen to know that 
amongst the sixty Fellows of one of our larger colleges at Cam- 
bridge. there are two sons of first cousins, and there may be more; 
the tenure of a fellowship betokens, at least, great power of 
acquiring knowledge. 


Since March last, Mr. Huth’s work on ‘The Marriage of Near 
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“Kin” has appeared, and I find therein some confirmation of my 
own results as to the prevalence of cousin marriage in England. 

It appears (p. 210) that M. Dally examined the registries of the 
marie of the eighth district in Paris, and found that out of 10,765 . 
marriages celebrated between 1853 and 1862, 141 were between 
first cousins, eight between uncles and nieces, and one between a 
nephew and aunt—total, 150 consanguineous marriages within the 
above degrees. ‘‘ (These numbers may vary from 146 to 152, on 
“account of three figures which are uncertain). These numbers 
‘“‘ oive us a proportion of 1°4 per cent., and it appears to me (7.e., 
**M. Dally) impossible to admit otherwise than this—that in a 
“‘ district of Paris which is inhabited by foreigners, showing a 
“‘ considerable floating population, there are many less marriages 
‘‘ between cousins than in the midst of small towns, and in the 
“country.” 

Now, it will be remembered that I estimated the proportion of 
first cousin marriages in London, by a totally different method, at 
15 per cent., which lies very close to 1°4 per cent.; and it would be 
likely that the proportion of consanguineous marriages in two such 
immense towns as London and Paris would be nearly the same. 
M. Dally further considers himself authorised (from the context, I 
presume by M. Legoyt, the chief of the Statistical Department of 
France) to say that M. Boudin’s estimate of og per cent. for 
marriages over the whole of France within the above degrees, is 
between three and four times too small; according to M. Legoyt. 
therefore, the proportion for the whole of France les between about 
2% and 35 per cent. This estimate may be compared with my 
results of 3 to 34 per cent. for the upper classes, 2 per cent. for the 
larger towns, and 2; per cent. for the country, and as far as it goes, 
it tends to confirm my figures. I should certainly expect that the 
equal division of property under the ‘‘ Code Napoléon.” would tend 
to promote first cousin marriages, as the family property would be 
thereby kept together. On the other hand, the Roman Catholic 
Church discourages these marriages ; yet it is stated (p. 209) that 
legal dispensations are only requisite for marriages between uncles 
and nieces, and between nephews and aunts, and not for those 
between first cousins, so that the discouragement would not be 
likely to be very efficacious. 

It cannot be doubted that M. Boudin’s estimate of 2 per cent. 
for consanguineous marriage within the degree of second cousins, is 
very far too low for France; probably 5 to 8 per cent. would be 
nearer the mark. 

It is stated (Huth, p. 212) that the Irish Census Commissioners 
found that in 1871 6°7 per cent. of the parents of deaf-mutes were 
cousins within the sixth degree; in 1861 6:9 were cousins within 
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the fourth degree; and in 1851 4'9 were cousins within the third . 
degree. These figures have been taken to show the appalling 
injury resulting from consanguineous marriages; if, however, 
M. Legoyt’s estimate for France may be taken as even nearly 
accurate, and may be extended to Ireland (also chiefly Roman 
Catholic), these figures would rather show that the evil has been 
exaggerated. Altogether, considering my own results in combi- 
nation with these figures, the safest verdict seems to be that the 
charge against consanguineous marriages on this head is not 
proven. 

In a short criticism of my paper in the ‘‘Spectator,” it was ob- 
jected that the women of a family keep up intercourse much more 
than the men; this reminds me of the old jingle :— 


“ Your son is your son until he’s a wife, 
Your daughter’s your daughter all her life.” 


And there is probably some truth in the criticism. Now from this 
cause different name first cousin marriages should be slightly more 
frequent than they otherwise would be. On the other hand, the 
mere identity of surnames between two families doubtless tends to 
keep them together. 

But granting the soundness of the objection, the only effect is, 
that I have under-estimated the extent of first cousin marriage, 
and it is so much the harder for those, who hold extreme views as 
to the ills of these marriages, to prove their case. 

The ‘‘ Spectator,’ however, takes no notice of the fact that my 
indirect method, partly indirect method, and purely statistical 
method, all point to approximately the same result. 

Mr. Huth says: ‘“‘We have absolutely no basis from which to 
“ start a statistical inquiry as to the effect of consanguineous 
“marriage on the offspring.” If this is the case, the value of my 
own imperfect estimate is enhanced. 
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Appress of the PrestpEent of Section F (Economic Science and 
Statistics) of the British Association for the ADVANCEMENT 
of Scimnce, at the Forty-Firra Muerrine, which was held at 
Bristot, August, 1875. By James Heywoop, M.A., F.R.S., 
E.G.8., President of the Statistical Society. 


Havine had the advantage of a school education in Bristol, I have 
noticed with interest, in subsequent years, the gradual development 
of this great city, and of its populous neighbour, Clifton; and I trust 
that the secend visit of the British Association will be productive 
of benefit to your important district. 

Railway communication, free trade, and the reduction of dock- 
dues have aided in increasing the commerce of this locality. 
Additional facilities for ocean steam-traffic will be afforded by the 
new docks, almost completed, at the mouth of the River Avon; and 
fresh storage-room for timber, both by land and water, may also be 
expected in the same vicinity. 

As an example of the utility of a free port, it may be mentioned 
that large supplies of grain arrive here in screw iron ships from the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. For barley, used for grinding, 
Bristol has now become the first provincial market in the empire. 
The imports of Messrs. Wait and James amounted, in 1874, to 
between 400,000 and 500,000 quarters of corn; and in one year 
(1874-75) 8,496,000 bushels of grain were landed in Bristol from 
foreign ports. The portion of Hngland which may be supplied with 
grain from Bristol as a centre, extends in some directions for 100 
miles. | 

Sugar-refining forms one of the ancient branches of industry 
both in Bristol and elsewhere; its extent may be’ appreciated from 
the establishment of Messrs. Finzel in this city, where 1,200 tons of 
refined sugar can be turned out in a week. 

French fiscal arrangements, however, are not favourable at the 
present time to the augmentation of British sugar refineries; and 
the subject merits the attention of Members of the Hconomic 
Section. 

Part of the French revenue is derived from taxes on spirits, salt, 
and sugar consumed in France. The duty levied in France on 
sugar, according to the “ Times” of the 28th July, 1875, when the 
sugar is sold for home consumption, equals in amount the value of 
the sugar. 
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A sugar is prepared by the*French beet-root sugar-makers, 
looking as if it only contained 80 per cent. of saccharine matter in a 
given bulk or weight, whilst the sugar really contains go per cent. 
of saccharine matter. The raw sugar is assessed at a quality 10 per 
cent. below the real standard; and the French sugar-refiner is 
debited with a duty according to that assessment, and which is not 
paid. 

When the sugar is exported, the actual quality of the sugar is 
taken, the drawback is.set against the duty, and the refiner is paid 
the duty thus shown to be due to him. 

A memorial issued by London sugar-refiners shows that in 1873 
the quantity really produced— | 


Kilos. 
Of French refined sugar (was at least) ....... ccs seeeneeneee 174,859,000 
And the “legal” equivalent of the refined sugar ex- 
153,185,000 
POOVUOC) WHS... vaacs stents ss sometatys othe oes obese alee aamneated be eile sae 
Giving an excess over the “legal” quantity of.......0......... 21,674,000 
Oe CUE ALAAE AEs cabs desea 413,000 ewts. 


In 1874 the excess over the ‘legal’? equivalent of the refined 
sugar rose to 25,413,000 kilos., or about 498,000 cwts. 


Frs. 
In 1873 the duty on that excess Was... eee 15,891,000 
WAG GL ia LS YAN get ho ine kes fast ota ohast cane oeconen ee nent eactonr re es ceee 18,636,000 
Showile all WNCLOAwe OL Hist suri aescseenrer Noe mem nese ite 2574.5,000 


ESATO UE a Asser ttoes a ttostoteenee 110,000/. sterling. 


If to this duty on excess, or bounty, amounting in 1874 to 
18,636,000 frs. per annum, be added the bounty derived from 
other sources, such as the “détaxe” on “poudres blanches,” the 
total amount of bounty will be easily raised beyond 20,000,000 
francs for sugar. 

In round numbers and in English money 18,000,000 frs. are equal 
to 720,000/., paid by the French tax-payer to the French sugar- 
refiner, and with this result: the French sugar-refiner can sell refined 
sugar in a foreign market, such as England, below cost price. 

From the “ Statistical Abstract” it appears that the import of— 


Cwts. 
Foreign refined sugar and sugar-candy into Great 
Britain i LOU week ee ve eee ee ee eae OS = 
And that it had tmcreased, In 1874, tO...) fot.ca.ceccecrensccoense 2,717,400 


The cheapness of refined sugar in Great Britain has augmented 
the average of consumption from 1 Ib. a-head in 1860 to 83 lbs. 
a-head in 1874. 

Great Britain possesses commercial friends in France among the 
vine-growers of Bordeaux and Champagne, and the silk-manufac- 
turers of Lyons. These great industries derive no profit either 
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from a heavy tax on sugar consumed in France, or from a bounty 
enabling a French sugar-refiner to sell sugar in England below cost 
price. The occasion seems favourable for a remonstrance with the 
French Government, and for a conference with leading French 
statesmen connected with interests independent of beet-root sugar. 

Beet-root grows admirably in England; and the British sugar- 
refiner may consider the question of extending in this country a 
valuable product of home agriculture. 

To conduct a negotiation with France, a knowledge of the 
French language will be requisite for the Commissioners, whether 
appointed by private individuals or by the British Government. 

It is gratifying to notice that in a recent revision of Bristol 
charities under the Endowed Schools’ Commission, French has a 
place among educational requirements. ‘Thus, in Queen Hlizabeth’s 
Hospital, now a boarding school for 150 boys, after the entrance 
examination, which comprises reading, easy narrative, writing text- 
hand, and the first two rules of arithmetic, a scheme of school 
imstruction is given, containing history and geography, as well as 
English grammar, composition, and literature, the elements of 
mathematics and natural science, the elements of French or Latin, 
or both, drawing, and class-singing. 

A similar entrance examination is arranged for admission into 
the Red Maids’ Boarding school for eighty girls, in Bristol, the 
income of which amounts to 4,378. a-year. In this School, instruc- 
tion is given to girls in history and geography, English grammar, 
composition, and literature, the elements of mathematics and natural 
science, and of French or Latin, or both, drawing and class singing, 
demestic economy, and the laws of health, needlework, and (if the 
governors think fit) telegraphy, or some other branch of science 
having a bearing on skilled industry suitable for women. 

The examination for admission to the grammar school is to be 
graduated according to the age of the candidate, and is never to fall 
below the following standard—that is to say, reading, writing from 
dictation, the first two rules of arithmetic, and the outlines of the 
geography of England. 

The subjects of secular instruction in the grammar school are to 
be as follows :—the Latin and Greek languages and literatures; the 
English language and literature; arithmetic and mathematics; 
history and geography; natural science and, in particular, applied 
mechanics, chemistry, and experimental physics; French and 
German; drawing; class singing. 

An annual income of 1,793/. belongs to the Bristol Grammar 
School; and to this institution, as well as to Queen Elizabeth’s 
Hospital and the Red Maids’ School (all three being under the 
Bristol Municipal Charity Trustees), an augmentation has been 
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arranged from various non-educational charities converted into 
educational endowments, of a capital sum of 14,5001. 

New buildings for 400 scholars are to erected for the grammar 
school, including a day and boarding school. 

Colston’s Hospital is a boarding school for 100 boys, into which 
no boy is to be admitted under the age of 10 years; and the 
scholars are not to remain after they are 15 years of age. The 
examination for the admission of paying scholars comprises reading 
easy narrative, writing text hand, and easy sums in the first two 
rules of arithmetic, and the multiplication table. ‘The Governors 
may raise the minimum standard from time to time if they deem it 
advantageous for the sthool to do so. 

The subjects of secular instruction in Colston’s boarding school 
are arranged. as follows :—reading and spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
and elementary mathematics; English grammar, composition, and 
literature; French or Latin, or both; the outlines of history; 
geography, political and physical; natural science; drawing and 
vocal music. 

There will be two classes of scholars, foundationers and paying 
scholars. The foundationers in the boarding school must have 
attended an elementary school regularly for a year preceding their 
application. They will be elected in order of merit, as tested in 
competitive examination for boys between 10 and 11 years of age in 
the subjects of Standard IV (Code 1875), as follows :— 


“To read with intelligence a few lines of poetry selected by the 
Inspector, and to recite from memory fifty lines of poetry. 
‘To write eight lines slowly dictated once from a reading book, 

and to show copy books in improved small hand. 
“Compound rules of arithmetic (common weights and measures).” 


A note is appended to the table of standards of examination in 
the new code of regulations, according to the ‘Minute of the 
‘“ Committee of Council on Education,” 5th April, 1875, respecting 
the 4th Standard, that the “weights and measures” taught in 
public elementary schools should be avoirdupois weight, long 
measure, liquid measures, time table, square and cubical measures, 
and any measure connected with the industrial occupation of the 
district. 

Bristol, from its geographical position, seems especially adapted 
for trade with the western part of the continent of Hurope, where 
the metric system of weights and measures is now universally in 
use. Through various treaties of commerce British trade is rapidly — 
increasing with countries employing that simple and easy mode of 
calculating measures and weights; and as a permissive Act of Par- 
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hament of 1864 sanctions the metric system in Great Britain and 
Ireland, it may be expedient for the Governors of Colston’s Boarding 
School to consider if some knowledge of the tables of metric weights 
and measures may not be desirable for the foundationers of that 
venerable institution. ; 

The competitive examination in Colston’s boarding school is 
arranged in the subjects of Standard V of the Educational Code jose 
boys between 11 and 12 years of age, as follows :— 


‘‘ Improved reading ; and recitation of not less than seventy-five 
lines of poetry. 

“Writing from memory the substance of a short story read out 
twice. Spelling, grammar, and handwriting to be considered. 

“* Practice, bills of parcels, and simple proportion.” 


The examination for admission to Colston’s Girls’ School is not 
to fall below the minimum standard for admission to Colston’s 
Hospital. 

The subjects of secular instruction are to be as follows :—Readin g 
and spelling, writing, arithmetic or elementary mathematics ; English 
grammar, composition, and literature; French or Latin, or both; 
the outlines of history ; geography, political and physical; drawing 
and vocal music; household management; the laws of health; and 
needlework. 

Besides the endowed schools of Bristol, Clifton College, in the 
immediate neighbourhood, founded in 1851, comprises 500 boys, in 
addition to whom there are 45 boys in the preparatory school of that 
college. 

As soon as the boys of Clifton College reach the fifth form, they 
can enter either on the classic or modern side; but those who are 
not in the college are required to pass a preliminary examination. 

In Clifton College instruction is given to boys intended for the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, or the Indian Civil Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, or the profession of Civil Engineering; and 
a system of education is carried on suitable for students intended 
for either Oxford or Cambridge. 

The Cathedral of Bristol assists in the establishment of a 
training college for the education of superior teachers; and for this 
institution the Hcclesiastical Commissioners provide a capital sum 
of 12,0001. 

An entrance examination is arranged for admission into the 
Training College, comprising Hnglish grammar and composition, 
arithmetic, geography, and Hnglish history. Afterwards another 
examination is held, in which each candidate is expected to pass in 
at least two of the following subjects :— 
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Divinity, English literature, Latin, one modern language, mathe- 
matics, and one branch of natural science. 


No student is to be admitted until he has attained the age of 
17 years. 

Candidates may, if the Governors think fit, be admitted into the 
College without passing the examination for admission, if they are 
graduates of any university in the United Kingdom, or if they have 
passed the senior local examination of either of the Universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge, or the matriculation examination of the 
University of London, or if they are holders of any scholarship or 
exhibition which may be deemed by the governors an adequate 
qualification. 

The course of general instruction in the Training College has 
for its main object to illustrate methods of teaching, and the science 
and history of education, and to qualify the students to become 
skilled teachers in higher schools. The course includes— 


Lectures on the art of teaching ; 

Model lessons given to classes of scholars in the presence of 
students ; 

Lessons, from time to time, given by students to classes of 
scholars in the presence of the principal or an assistant 
teacher, and under his tuition. 


Once in every year there is an examination of the students by an 
examiner, or examiners, appointed for that purpose by the governors, 
and paid by them, but otherwise unconnected with the College. 
The examiners report in writing to the governors on the proficiency 
of the students, as shown by the result of the examination, and on 
the ability which the students evince in giving lessons to classes, 
and in the discipline and management of a school. The governors 
are to communicate the report to the principal of the college. 

Entrance fees and tuition fees are determined by the Governors 
of the College, the rate for the tuition fees being not less than 20. 
a-year. 

The principal is to receive a stipend of zool. per annum. 

Near the top of Park Street, in this city, is the Bristol Museum 
and Library, the Council of which, in 1873, agreed with the Faculty 
of the Bristol Medical School to issue a circular setting forth the 
advantages of a technical college of science in Bristol for the west 
of England and South Wales. The Committee formed on this 
subject received a communication at an early period from the 
master of Balliol College, Oxford, suggesting the cv-operation of 
his own college, and probably that of another Oxford college in the 
undertaking. 
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A promise on the part of Balliol College and New College, 
Oxford, was afterwards given, to assist in the establishment and 
support of the proposed college by means of a yearly contribution 
of 300/. each for a period of not less than five years, on condition 
of each Oxford college being represented on the governing body 
of the new institution, of the instruction given being literary as 
well as scientific, and of the requirements of adult education being 
specially considered. It was also provided that, so far as could be 
arranged, the instruction, other than that of the medical classes, 
should be open to women, and that lectures should be given on 
general subjects. A ready assent to these conditions was accorded 
by the committee who had taken charge of the negotiation. 

In June, 1874, the Mayor of Bristol presided at a public meeting 
in Clifton, for the college. A scheme of constitution was prepared, 
and in 1875 a conference in favour of the college took place in one 
of the rooms of the Parliamentary palace in Westminster, attended 
by influential members of both Houses of Parliament. 

It may be of some value to friends of the Bristol College to hear 
some particulars of the development of Owens College, Manchester, 
in which I assisted as one of the original trustees of that seat of 
learning. At its origin the trustees were satisfied to commence the 
college in a house with spacious apartments, to which was attached 
a@ gymnasium as an exercise-ground for the students. 

Chemistry and the English language are now especially attrac- 
tive subjects in Owens College. Hlementary history, Latin, mathe- 
matics, and mechanics, with jurisprudence and physiology, also 
command much attention among the students. 

Each candidate for admission into Owens College usually pro- 
duces a testimonial of good character from his last instructor. 
No person is admitted under the age of 14 years; and those who 
are under 16 are required to pass a preliminary examination in 
English, arithmetic, and the elements of Latin. 

Periodical examinations are held in each class, and written 
exercises are given out. Neglect of these tests of progress dis- 

qualifies a student from competing for prizes and honours at the 
end of the session, when a general examination takes place of all 
the students. No certificate of attendance on the class is granted 
to a student who absents himself, without a sufficient reason, from 
the general examination. 

Mr. Greenwood, principal of Owens College, reported in June, 
1874, that there were in that year 356 students in the college, of 
whom 37 were under 16 years of age, 117 between 16 and 18, 75 
between 18 and 20, and 127 above 20. There were 141 medical 
students and 847 evening students. The total number was 1,344 
students. , 
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Owens College is affiliated to the University of London; and 
Greek is no longer compulsory in that University on candidates at 
the matriculation examination, but is ranked at that time as an 
optional subject, with French and German. Latin is compulsory 
at matriculation ; and a student is required also to pass in any two 
of the three following languages—Greek, French, and German. 
The remaining subjects for matriculation comprise mathematics, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and English language and history. 

It is recommended. in Owens College, that if a student elects to 
take up Greek, and either French or German for matriculation, he 
should enter for the first year’s arts course, taking chemistry and 
one of the modern languages; and that those students who propose 
to take up both French and German for matriculation should enter 
for the first year’s. science course, taking Latin and both the modern 
languages of France and Germany. 

In June, 1873, at the matriculation examination of the Univer- 
sity of London, 32 students ‘of Owens College passed; and 3 
students passed in January, 1874. Of these 35 students, 7 were 
evening students. 

Students formerly at Owens: College have obtained at Oxford a 
Stowell Civil-Law Fellowship, at University College, a Burdett- 
Coutts Scholarship in. Geology, a Fellowship at Pembroke College, 
and a Senior Mathematical University Scholarship, also an Exhibi- 
tion and a Seholarship at Exeter College in natural science, and a 
Studentship in natural science at Christ Church. 

At Cambridge an, Owens College student has been rewarded by 
attaining the place of eighteenth wrangler in the Mathematical 
Tripos of 1874; and other Owens College students have been 
elected to scholarships at Trinity College, St. John’s College, and 
Sidney-Sussex College, and to a Sizarship at St. John’s College. 

Two Whitworth Scholarships have been gained by Owens 
College students. 

In twenty-one years, from 1853. to 1874, there have been 234 
Owens College students matriculated in the University of London, 
and 225 have successfully presented themselves at higher examina- 
tions of that University. During the three years 1871-74 71 have 
matriculated, and 75 have passed the further examinations of the 
game University. Principal Greenwood observes that of the Owens 
College students a large body do not comtemplate graduation either 
in London or elsewhere, and are yet in every sense devoted to 
academic work. 

Prizes and scholarships are awarded to students in the Medical 
department of Owens College; and the names of those who pass in 
universities and professional colleges are duly recorded in the Owens 
College “ Calendar.” 
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A college for higher education at Bristol has a right to gather 
round it an ever-increasing number of students, and to give an 
importance to its own certificates and rewards, which will soon be 
appreciated as nearly equivalent to degrees in universities. ; 

Girton College, three miles from Cambridge, affords an instance 
of lady students succeeding in the same academical examinations to 
which Cambridge University gentlemen students are admitted. 
The Cambridge Hxaminers have kindly allowed marks to the papers 
of the lady candidates; and one lady student from Girton has 
recently obtained a few more marks than the highest gentleman 
student in the examination for the “pol.,” or ordinary B.A. degree, 
at Cambridge. — 

Ladies who are ambitious of obtaining literary and scientific 
distinctions, seem to wish to enter the same examinations for which 
there are gentlemen candidates; and several lady students of Girton 
College have obtained places corresponding to that of Senior Optime 
in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, and of the second class in 
the Cambridge Classical Tripos. 

The Middle-Class School in Cowper Street, London, under Dr. 
Wormell, has a high range of mathematical instruction; and the 
boys are encouraged to construct. their own apparatus from simple 
materials, and to employ themselves in workshops recently added to 
the school. The English language and English history are admi- 
rably taught in that institution. The senior boys of the sixth form 
show a creditable knowledge of the elements of constitutional law 
and. of political economy. 

Ireland has of late years increased in prosperity from the more 
ready transfer of landed property in that island. The Irish Com- 
missioners, under the Incumbered Estates Act, commenced their 
sittings in 1849; and in 1868 an Act was passed extending the 
powers of the Incumbered Estates Court, for the sale of incumbered 
properties to properties that are unincumbered. A perpetual juris- 
diction was granted to the new tribunal, under the name of the 
“ Landed Estates Court.” In 1873 the amount of purchase money 
for land under this Court was 1,737,222/., the net rental of the land 
sold was 86,685/., and there were 208 sales. 

All Irish estates, whether incumbered or not, can be sold, or 
contracted for, or disposed of, through the medium of the court, 
which is also judicially empowered to declare a title to property, 
and, by later acts, to sell or lease settled estates. Small purchasers 
of land would be benefited by a greater simplification of procedure, 
and a reduction of expense in the professional charges, which are 
fixed on a high scale. For instance, parties interested in the 
purchase of a farm worth 500/. may be required, as a minimum 


expense, to pay nearly 100/. in effecting the purchase. 
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Having visited the Landed Estates Register Office in Boston, 
Massachusetts, I can report favourably of the excellent plan of 
recording transfers of landed property in the New England States 
of North America. A book is kept, in which the description of 
each estate is preserved, and the mortgages and other claims on the 
land are entered. If a sale is intended, the person proposing to 
purchase may at once see the incumbrances on the property, as well 
as many particulars of importance respecting the value of the 
estate. The transfer.of property after the sale is duly registered ; 
and the new proprietor thus obtains his title to the land. 

Next year (1876) a meeting of the International Statistical 
Congress to be held in Buda-Pesth, the capital of Hungary. Official 
statistical representatives of all the principal governments of Hurope, 
and of the United States of America, attend the Congress, which 
also includes delegates from statistical societies of different coun- 
tries: it usually meets once every two years. 

When the Congress assembled at Berlin in 1863 (under the 
presidency of Count von Eulenberg, Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in Germany), the statistical representatives of 
Great Britain comprised :—Dr. Farr, F.R.S., Superintendent of 
Statistics in the General Register Office; Mr. Valpy, Chief of the 
Statistical Department and Corn Returns in the Board of Trade; 
Mr. Hammick, Secretary of the General Register Office, and 
others. 

On the 9th September, 1863, Mr. Valpy presented to the 
Congress the annual statement and the accounts of the trade and. 
navigation of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and remarked that the International Congress was certainly doing 
good service to all nations. “The periodical meetings,” observed 
Mr. Valpy, “ which we are invited to hold in the capital cities, 
“where the members are received with such royal and general 
“kindness, must exercise a great and favourable influence upon 
‘public opinion in regard to national statistics. ‘The opportunity 
“ afforded by the Congress for the meeting of public officers and 
“ gentlemen interested in statistics from so many countries is pro- 
“ ductive of much advantage. The circle of our friends is enlarged ; 
‘and, speaking as an official delegate, I can say that our means of 
“ usefulness at home are increased, and our efforts of improvement 
‘are much encouraged, by the cordial personal intercourse between 
‘“¢ the members of the Congress.” 

Dr. Farr, at the meeting in Berlin, eulogised the address of 
His Royal Highness the late Prince Consort, who had presided at 
the opening of the International Statistical Congress in London. 
Dr. Farr mentioned that the labours of the Congress had been ~ 
described in that inaugural address “ as connected with the loftiest 
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“principles of philosophy, and directed to the noblest end—the 
** good of the people of all nations.” 

Mr. Hammick thanked Dr. Engel, the Director of the Statistical 
Department in Berlin, for his able abridgment of the resolutions 
and works of the International Statistical Congress at its previous 
meetings. 

The meeting at Buda-Pesth may have a special interest, as the 
Convention of Commerce between Great Britain and the Austro- 
Hungarian empire is liable to terminate on the Ist J anuary, 1877, 
and commercial treaties with various other European States may 
also come under consideration, for modification or renewal, at the 
Same time. 

A valuable work on commercial treaties was published by 
Mr. Hertslet (formerly at the Foreign Office); and his son, 
Mr. Edward Hertslet, C.B., Librarian and Keeper of the Papers 
at the Foreign Office, has recently prepared a collection of treaties, 
in one thin volume, showing how the trade between this country 
and Austria is regulated in the present year (1875). 

Mr. E. Hertslet mentions the desire publicly expressed by 
Austria, Turkey, and other foreign powers to revise their com- 
mercial treaties not only with Great Britain, but with other States. 
He shows precisely in his treaties’ collection what commercial 
treaties have been concluded between foreign States, containing 
clauses conferring more favourable treatment on their respective 
subjects, on commerce, and on navigation, than are specially 
provided for in the English treaties, but the benefits of which 
concessions are or might be enjoyed by British subjects under the 
“most favoured nation ”’ clauses of the English treaties. 

If the commercial treaties between different countries are likely 
to be considered at the Buda-Pesth International Statistical 
Congress, a calm and dispassionate survey of international com- 
mercial relations may be anticipated on the part of an assembly 
comprising official representatives of high statistical talent from 
nearly all civilised nations. | 

The Council of the Statistical Society of London nominates a 
small number of delegates to attend each Congress; and the 
Committee of Section F may perhaps arrange for some representa- 
tion of the Section of Economic Science and Statistics in the Buda- 
‘Pesth Meeting of 1876. 

In another department of statistical research, education, the 
General Committee of the British Association formerly voted grants, 
which materially aided educational inquiries. In 1836 the Report 
of a Committee of the Manchester Statistical Society (consisting of 
Messrs. W. R. Greg, W. Langton, and Henry Romilly), on the 


state of education in the borough of Liverpool, was presented to 
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Section F at Bristol. The investigation had occupied thirty-one 
weeks, at a cost to the Society of 96/. On the recommendation of 
the Sectional Committee in Bristol the sum of 150/. was placed at 
the disposal of a Committee (consisting of Colonel Sykes, after- 
wards M.P. for Aberdeen, Mr. Hallam, and Mr. Porter, Secretary 
of the Board of Trade) in furtherance of inquiries into the actual 
state of schools in England, considered merely as to numerical 
analysis; and similar grants were bestowed, with a like object, for 
several years in this Association. 

Last year, at Belfast, some of the leading members of the 
Statistical Section interested themselves in the restoration of 
harmony between the masters and the operatives in a strike which 
was going on at the time of the British Association Meeting. <A 
conference was recommended, happily followed by a compromise, 
and the differences were satisfactorily arranged. 

At the present Meeting, the Section of Economic Science has 
various communications of much interest to be brought forward ; 
and it gives me pleasure to request the reading of the first paper, 
thanking you, at the same time, for your courtesy in listening to 
my introductory observations. 
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I.—Pauperism and the Expense of Relief. 


THE Local Government Board have published the following tables for 
all England and for the Metropolis alone. They embrace the latest infor- 
mation for completed parochial years :— 


TABLE 1.—As to Pauperism. All England. 





Population— Census 1851, 17,927,609; 1861, 20,066,224; 1871, 22,706,031. 





, * 
Teeceeaden wih Average Number of Paupers. 


Lady-day. 


























In-door. Out-door. Total. 
MSD Oy.cs0cs.cacesesoscns 122,013 786,263 908,886 
“SD eae ne B21,232 744,214 865,446 
MoO ere Pires. cise) 1135509 731,126 844,633 
1G, Bene a ae 125,866 758,055 883,921 
OG 28h sees .7.0. J. 132,236 784,906 On 7, Uae 
DOr seed aos 136,907 942,475 1,079,382 
(opens fae: 133,761 881,217 1,014,978 
DEL s Reick dates. 130,303 820,586 951,899 
BOOGT. .scieepocecvisben’ 132,996 783,376 ome) use 
A en ee ae 1373310 794,236 931,546 
ASS nee ee 150,040 842,600 992,640 
Co 6 Seer 157,740 860,400 1,018,140 
CAO ..ciks. ees 156,800 876,000 1,032,800 
ed ees ahs ceasacnayss 156,430 ~ 880,930 1,037,360 
DUG iecsecosessecenses 149,200 828,000 977,200 
AOE vost nes ss 144,338 739,350 883,688 
“1S a a 143,707 683,739 827,446 
IES vac susnasssssels 146,800 654,114 800,914 





* The average of pauperism is taken upon the returns of the persons who 
were actually in receipt of relief on the Ist July and 1st January in each 
parochial year. 
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TABLE 2.—As to Poor Rate Hxpenditure. All England. 
Total Whereof was Expended for 
Years aly oe ia 
rom : 
ended | Poor Rates { County, Highway Other * Other + 
: : Relief of ates, Purposes partl 
vin | “anaton’ | PAO 1 poragh, foros | Tatoo |OUR Ea 
Lady-day.) Received in Poor only PRE? G Ooi with U et ctak 
eee: : ap. 101, nconn 
DAE OEONRIE 8 : Rates. Sec. 33. Relief. with Relief. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1858 ....| 3,449,658} 5,878,542 | 1,916,273 — 188,248 466,595 
"59 ....| 8,149,455} 5,558,689 | 1,915,255) — Tor2 73 484,238 
60...) 8,075,904] 5,454,964 | 1,936,549 ~- 190,232 494,159 
1861 ....| 8,395,212] 5,778,943 | 1,926,210 — 193,198 497,861 
’62.....| 8,806,074] 6,077,525 | 2,026,916 — 191,291 509,945 
63 ....| 9,325,072 | 6,527,036 | 2,075,468 — 194,651 527,917 
64.....| 9,680,480] 6,423,381 | 2,163,290 — 214,917 879,092 
65 ....| 9,792,158] 6,264,966 | 2,133,290 | 550,976 | 214,188 628,738 
1866<:.. 9,989,120} 6,439,517 | 2,209,184 |578,494 | 209,964 551,961 
67 ....] 10,905,173 | 6,859,840 | 2,511,511 | 595,699 | 196,823 641,300 
68 ....| 11,380,593} 7,498,059 | 2,456,578 | 614,898 | 200,293 610,770 
69 ....1 11,773,999 7,673,100 | 2,564,735 |658,469 | 256,149 622,546 
"70 ....| 11,737,613 | 7,644,307 | 2,587,896 | 652,591 | 253,011 599,808 
1871 ....] 12,092,741 | 7,886,724 | 2,708,840 |648,846 | 259,118 589,216 
72, ....) 12,381,278] 8,007,403 | 2,798,344 | 658,489 | 302,633 | - 614,409 
"73 ....| 12,426,566] 7,692,169 | 3,041,808 | 704,483 | 348,492 639,614 
"74: ....] 12,861,007 | 7,664,957 | 3,310,416 | 777,141 | 480,585 617,908 









































* “Other purposes unconnected with relief’’ consist of the following items: 


—Constables’ expenses and cost of proceedings before justices (up to 1872) ; 


payments on account of Registration Act; vaccination expenses, and charges 


allowed in respect of parliamentary and municipal registration; and costs of 


jury lists. 


+ “ Other purposes partly connected and partly unconnected with relief,” as 


given in this return, consist of law charges, parochial and union; payments 
under Assessment Committee Acts; the salaries and poundage of collectors and 


assistant overseers; and a variety of miscellaneous disbursements, coming under 


no specified heading in the annual poor rate returns. 


Constables’ expenses and 


cost of proceedings before justices have, since 1872 inclusive, been placed in 


this column. 
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TaBux 3,—<As to Pauperism. The Metropolis only. 
Population—Census 1851, 2,362,236; 1861, 2,803,989: 1871, 3,254,260. 



































pr eg trae Average Number of Paupers.* 
Lady-day. In-door. Out-door. Total. 
| com ae 20,525 52,378 72,903 
ROOT J See acid 19,305 49,521 68,826 
POOR eke testi 24,698 60,670 35,368 
[Sol S08 2 eee a 26,351 66,488 92,839 
5 AR aed ee 28,943 67,715 96,658 
5 OMe Baked agen ae 29,641 70,159 ~ 99,800 
Vy Ba poeatamnce! Mee 295574 69,537 99,111 
eee Bsc so.ds as 29,567 70,415 99,982 
CSS eee 31,589 72,910 1044.99 
at ee’ 33,070 89,384 L224 64 
Sot iO, Ae 35,964 108,672 144,636 
COM 2 Rees & 36,697 110,183 146,830 
217 Ne BN 36,441 114,386 150,827 
PSU 1es C255 cc.r: #6, 726 116,554 TEBh293 
i UT ne ae 38,379 97,323 135702 
COG ee gree EE 38,063 80,904 118,967 
Ai ie, Sea ea 39,164 75,845 115,009 
WORSE SIE R such sted 39,882 69,437 109,319 


* See note on Table 1. 
*+ A portion only of the metropolis was represented in the ordinary returns 


of pauperism for 1858-61. 
1,600,000. 


in the official tables for 1st July and Ist January. 


~The population of the places returned was about 
Since 1861 the whole of the metropolitan pauperism has been given 








Years 
ended 
with 
Lady-day. 


— 





1858 .... 
SOO: 
260) 


OGL... 
£62 soni 
MOD sus: 
ICA) 00: 


13866... 
(OFs: 
568 6... 
EDs 
MIs. 


1871... 
7 aan 
mA 





Total 
Expenditure 
from 
Poor Rates 
and from 
Sums 
Received in 


Aid of Rates. 





& 
£5379,.120 
1,354,711 
1,358,561 
1,392,884 
1,450,563 
1,4.66,997 
1,489,732 
1,512,265 
1,611,055 
1,844,765 
2,,04.6,4.66 
227,03 1 
25280,905 
254.57,966 
2,593,858 
2,518,958 
2,497,636 





TaBLE 4.—As to Poor Rate Hapenditure. 


Whereof was Expended for 





Relief of 
the 
Poor only. 


£ 
862,261 
814,646 
796,423 


832,155 
872,070 
868,198 
876,290 
905,640 
976,262 
1,175,363 
1,316,759 
1,415,283 
1,465,874 
1,646,103 
1,756,929 
1,630,886 
1,633,182 














County, Highway 
Rates, 
Borough, | 27 and 28 

and Police Ga ai 

Rates. See. 33. 
£ £ 
384,866 mia! 
405,329 xe 
417,455 ae 
425,495 fe 
4475963 ee 
463,471 $x 
4725755 je 
472,832 246 
495,269 | 288 
504,728 159 
559,632 | 412 
603,284 | 273 
657,349 | 178 
662,808 158 
672,025 135 
gaei77 | Ye 
UES aay) 275 











* See note on Table 2. 








Other * 
Purposes 
Unconnected 
with 
Relief. 


£ 
21,145 
21,958 
22,884 
235750 
2es2 21 
235041 
3.05203 
24,204 
23,988 
25,350 
2.65359 
31,025 
30,686 
3459 10 
395134 


35,761 
36,289 





The Metropolis only. 


Other + 
Purposes partly 
Conuected and 

partly 
Unconnected 
with Kelief. 


£ 
"110,848 
112,279 
121,799 
111,484 
108,309 
107,187 
110,484 
109,343 
115,253 
138,665 
143,304. 











152,216 
126,818 


113,987 
125,685. 
123,355 
114,773 





+ See note on Table 2. 
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IL—A Table showing the Number of Vessels, British and Foreign, Posted on “ Lloyd’s Loss 
British Registered Vessels from 1857 to 1869 inclusive; and, subsequently the Percentage 











1858.} 1859.| 1860.| 1861.| 1862.) 1863. | 1864. 


_ | x | _ [Kr ce ro | 





Ships | Ships | Ships | Ships | Ships | Ships | Ships 
and and and and and and and 
Steamrs.| Steamrs.| Steamrs.| Steamrs.| Steamrs.| Steamrs.| Steamrs.| Steamrs. 


a rere en | ee 



















































































PAWUAPY .o.00-ure: 524) 278) 416) 501 BOO)” 292 eetOL 3a 
February ........ 258| 267| 256) 301 546) 242) 250] 315 
VERT OL aiedatanens 328| 302| 285) 288| 294) 362) 302) 266 
First quarter....| 1,110] 847] 957| 1,090} 1,190} 977) 9538) 925 
12) Chie Rane 2 960195264) 2021. 182) 100). 237)" Seea zor 
ENEAIS tsa ssosasorses 153 190 168 284| 198 198 218 179 
SIRES ce svnsonsee wp etval- igo Aloe 178 reset 01 ae 
Second quarter] 587 592| 631] 680 566 628 622 520 
First half-year | 1,697| 1,439 | 1,588] 1,770] 1,756 | 1,605 1,575 | 1,445 
VAIL Shisaiventscee: 150 132 146 Via 197 210 143 
AUZUSE isideoeroe 230 209i © 18g) 206) -. 1834 184) 202 
September........ 238 266| 226| 272! 190| 302) 218 
Third quarter 618 G07) sen) (6554 670) “696)" 563 
October __........ 348 BAB | SEZON 25a ete S26] 343 
November ........ 256 567| 356) 608) 402| 564) 583 
Decembet ........ 299 AAS | S22 VB9O VOREY e725 364 
Fourth quarter| 903] 1,150] 1,563] 1,214] 1,261) 1,477] 1,635] 1,290 














Second half-yr. 


3,218| 3,171 | 3,758 | 3,539 | 3,672] 3,652 | 3,906) 3,298 





Annual total... 


sailing and steam 
vessels of United 
Kangdom* ioe. 


Total registered 
97,097 |247,541 |27,702 |27,663 |28,038 |28,440 |28,637 |28,632 


sels posted on 
total British re- 
istered vessels 


11°88 


Percentage of ves- 
gives ) 13°57 | 12°76 | 13: bO) 12°84 oiG 4) a1 752 








Sailing Vessels and Steamers of Various Nations of the World as given in the “ Universal 


1865. | 1866.) 1867. 











Ships | Ships | Ships | 


and. and and 


Steamrs.|Steamrs.|Steamrs. | 











330| 580] 583 
255| 286] 196 


215| 367| Siam 




















1,271} 1,756| 1,631 








130 144.| 166 
146 181 129 


170 218 158 











446|} 543| 458 


| 


390} 238| 302! 
434| 418] 4388 








306} 415) 544 











1,130] 1,071 | 1,279 


el al 








1,576 | 1,614| 1,782] } 


ee 


2,847 | 3,370 | 3,868 


el 

















28,787 128,971 |28,778 


——— | [| 


9°89 | 11°63 | 11°69 


deistored. vespele yyy No ee ee ee eee 


Note.—The increase in the percentage of losses posted, upon the number of vessels from 
1870 onwards, is most marked, especially when the increase in size and value lately occurring is 
remembered, the slight reduction in 1874 as compared with 1873 may probably arise from the 
increase in the number of foreign vessels in relation to which it is possible that the proportion 
of casualty to number may not be so heavy as with British vessels. Casualties are posted on 


“ Tloyd’s Loss Book” 


as follows: “1. Vessels Ashore, Burnt, Sunk, or Abandoned, including 


“ Brivisn Coasters. 2. Vessels Ashore, Got Off much Damaged. 3. Vessels with Loss of any 
“one Principal Mast. 4. Vessels Condemned, whether reported before as a casualty or not.” As 
numerous minor casualties constantly occur which do not go on the “ Loss Book,” it would pro- 
bably be near the truth to accept the figures as (practically) relating to total losses. 


* From “Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom,” presented to Parliament. 
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Book,”* for Eighteen Years, from 1857 to 1874 inclusive; with the Percentage upon Total 
of Saaling Vessels and Steamers respectively so Posted, upon the Mercantile Sea-going 
Mercantile List” issued by the Bureau Veritas. Compiled by Hunry J EULA, F.S.8., F.R.G.S. 










1872. 


1874. Monthly 
Percentage on 
otal of 
both Ships 
and Steamers 
Ships. | Stmrs.{ for Ten Years 
ending 1874 





Ships. | Stmrs. 





























































































inclusive, 
267| 24 31 12°34 
168 ue) 22 8°33 
214/ . 20 31 9°01 
649 63 84, 29°68 
— ES | 
| TS Sole eZ 39 6°68 
: 110 26 11 4°72 
474) 59 66° | 16-92 
tyra 2 150 46°41 
hee ae ve 24. 4°69 
116 25 25 5°90 
196 22 7°69 
455 71 18°28 
Goh 41 11°43 
64.2 42 13°32 
513 49 10°56 
1,459 1,148 | 132 35 38 
9rd | 198 1,555] 208 5359 
| EES ee a GE 
3,037 Rf sO OOS T00'00 
28,444 27,159 |23,189 | 3,178 |22,610 | 8,382 ]22,103 |8,673 |21 698 |3,8638 [21,464 14,0383 — 
| 13°74 | 8°58 12°84) O75 — 
| 
I the “Universal Mercantile List,” issued by tie “ Bureau 1871 
ve Wetitag” in’ the years 1870, 1873, and 1874, the number of |} 1870. and 1872 1873. 1874. 
} “sea-going merchant vessels of ee ena of the world at 2 
| the respective periods was given as under— saan aes Bi, 
SENET PV Ose Ola: 425, 08S Nec ivoosnnescnederonesnse 59,518 {| 56,281 56,289 
| SUGEEST Sa sn ae Pee te 4,132 No 5,148 5,365 
| comme TL O | mec | ee 
The percentage of vessels posted on ‘“ Lloyd’s Loss r mation + 
| “Book” would be thereon as under— ling ee 
| Bate VERSOIS, 5162 ssucdescraicntre-dexovayestens®? 4°44 able 4°90 
| lea micts ls EE clio UE rok Bor 4g L 7°05 6°58 
* Missing Vessels are not so Posted. + See “The Mercantile Navies of the World 


i 


ja the Years 1870 and 1874 Compared.”’—Journal of the Statistical Society, March, 1875, p. 79. 
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As “Missing Vessels” are not posted on “ Lloyd’s Loss Book,” and 
consequently do not appear in the foregoing table, it may be interesting to 
note the difference such vessels, when included, make in the percentages, 
of loss. This is shown in the following table, for the years 1870 to 1874, 
inclusive. | 


Table showing Percentage of Loss including Missing Vessels. 


SAILING VESSELS, F 










































































1870. 1871. 
Percentage of Loss upon Total of — Percentage of Loss upon Total of 
Number. British Mercantile Number. British ‘ Mercantile 
Registered Behe ng SEDs Revistered ReeooHne Soul 
Sailing Vessels. | of the World. Sailing Vessels. | of the World. 
Missing .......6 81 | 0°35 0°14: 68 0°30 No infor- 
Posted on | mation 
“Lloyd’s 2,644 11°40 444, 2,768 r2a°so available. | 
Loss Book’”’ 
‘ pee Bevel ee eee ee ee Re ee ee ae 
Doitiaensiin ese 2,725 LE9s 4°58 2,836 12°60 — 
| 
1872. 1873. 1874. 
Percentage of Loss Percentage of Loss Percentage of Loss 
upon Total of upon Total of upon Total of 
British |Mercantile British | Mercantile British | Mercantile 
Number. < - fNumber. Q : Number. ; 
Registered | Sea-going : Registered | S€4-201ng . Registered | Sea-going 
~ Sailing ae Sailing ‘a 3 Sailing 
Sailing | Vessels of Sailing | Vessels of Sailing | Vessels of 
Vessels. | the World. Vessels. | the World. Vessels. | the World. 
MirseMng sh .¢in-e. 80 | 0°36 |No infor-}| 148 | o°69 0°26 ADE ape teee 0°20 
Posted on mation 
“Lloyd’s +| 3,037 | 13°74 || available] 2,791 | 12°86 4:96 2,756 | 12°84 4°90 
Loss Book”’ 
YA aR et 8 SLAF.) arto ~o 2,989: | 13°55 5°22 2,867 | 13°36 5° 10% 
STEAMERS. 
1870. 1871. 
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Table showing Percentage of Loss including Missing Vessels— Contd. 
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Percentage of Loss Percentage of Loss Percentage of Loss 
upon Total of upon Total of upon Total of 
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Number.) British aoe Number.| British ot Number.| British Mer cantile 
ea- goin H€a-going e€a- -going 
Registered Sveamers Registered | Steamers Registered Steiner 
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Steamers. the World. Steamers. the World. nog Ns the World, 
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Loss Book” ; 
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IiL.—Trade and Condition of Belgium. 


THE series of reports addressed by Sir H. Barron, Secretary of Legation at 
Brussels, to the Foreign Secretary, upon the commerce and industry of Belgium in 
former years, and more recently still for the year 1874, furnish together informa- 
tion which indicates very forcibly the growing importance of Belgian commerce, 
and the prosperous condition of the inhabitants of the country. From a com- 
parative statement for ten years, it appears that the aggregate of the ‘‘Commerce 
special ” which in 1864 amounted to 51,184,000/., had gone on successively 
increasing until in 1873 it had reached the enormous total of 103,252,000. 
Under this term we are instructed to regard all imports which are declared for 
home consumption ; also all exports, whether native produce or foreign produce, 
assimilated to native by duties, or if exempt from duty, by having been declared 
for home consumption. In 1873 the imports, exclusively of merchandise, 7.e., 
without bullion and specie, amounted to 56,909,000/., and the exports in like 
The quantities of the principal articles imported in 
1874 were as follows:—cereals, 638,937 tons; 50,829 tons; cattle and 
sheep, 334,728 head; cotton tissues, 1,589,936 kilogs.; iron ore, 744,781 tons; 
coal and coke, 467,089 tons; and the exports were, iron, wrought, 225,098 tons; 
wheat and barley, 188,907 tons; cattle, sheep, and swine, 364,335 head; glass, 
80,425 tons; coal and coke, 4,461,000 tons. The total value for ee year 1874 
has not yet been made known, but there will have been probably a slight decrease, 
as a natural reaction after the exceptional activity of previous years. The 
> which comprises all imports whether for home 


manner to 46,343,000/. 
wool, 


d 
aggregate ‘general commerce, 
consumption or for transit, and all exports passing out of Belgium, whether 


native or foreign, in fact the whole trade amounted in 1872 to e7e.e hoo, a 
figure only inferior by 3,068,000/., or 2 per cent., to that of the SOIT year, 
The merchandise received into Belgium, 7.e., imported for home consumption, for 
direct transit, or for bond, is included in the above figures for 92,812,000l. This 
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shows a decrease of 5 per cent. on the imports of 1871. The “general” export 
trade—Belgium and foreign produce united—amounted to 84,000,000/., showing 
an increase of 2 per cent. as compared with 1871. The prosperity which set in after 
the peace of 1871 became further considerably increased in 1872. Some trades, 
however, suffered partially from not having been able to command prices commen- 
surate with the enhancement of materials and labour. The working classes found 
in the great rise of wages ample means of comfort and savings, but their improvi- 
dence increased with their prosperity, as is proved by the actual decrease in the 
savings banks deposits. The year 1874, we are informed, had passed away amidst 
a general stagnation of trade, particularly of the two great staple trades of 
Belgium. The fall of coal, inevitable after the extravagant rise of 1873, had 
almost reached its present limitsin the first days of 1874. But the metal, glass, 
sugar, and building trades, crushed by the preceding coal famine, have fallen into a 
state of languor from which nothing has yet been able to raise them. The 
exactions of the labouring class, a legacy of this coal famine, threaten at the 
present time to cripple every industry. 

According to the annual statement of the Board of Trade, 27,880,9162. would 
represent the aggregate value of the traffic passing between Great Britain and 
Belgium during the year 1872, about the same amount as that recorded for 1871. 
The discrepancy between this figure and that of 32,471,920. presented in the 
Belgian returns for the same year is at first sight apparently unaccountable. It 
is true that the official valuation of merchandise are generally higher in the 
Belgian than in the English tables. Whichever of the two returns are taken as a 
basis of comparison, there is no doubt whatever of the sudden vast expansion of 
this international trade in 1871. That rate of progress was of course not main- 
tained in 1872, but the commercial movement remained stationary at the previous 
figures of 1871, hitherto quite unheard of. Complaints have been made concern- 
ing the anomalous condition of the tariffs between Belgium and Great Britain 
which continues to tax heavily, if not prohibitively, our principal manufacture. 
Sir H. Barron says that public opinion in Belgium is quite alive to the advantages 
of free trade, but is not yet strong enough single-handed to get rid of the remain- 
ing vestiges of protection to be found in the cotton tariff. 

Amidst the astonishing progress of Belgium commerce its merchant navy 
continues to dwindle away, till it is now reduced to §9 vessels, measuring 32,346 
tons: 33 of these belong to Antwerp, 19 to Ostend, 7 to the ports of Ghent, 
Brussels, Louvain, and Nieuport. Some active measures were taken in 1862 and | 
1864 to arrest this process of decay, but hitherto in vain. Of these few vessels 
only 14 are above goo tons burthen. The fishing trade, which remains about 
stationary, employs 263 registered boats, measuring 9,112 tons and 1,571 men. 
In 1872 the number of vessels engaged in the Belgium trade was 6,134 repre- 
senting 1,878,106 tons. Of these 2,789 were British, with 1,108,455 tons, and 
987 were Belgian, with 114,356 tons. 

The condition of the people is shown by the eensus which was taken on the 
31st December, 1866. The three main points of investigation were—I1st, the birth- 
place; 2nd, the degree of instruction; 3rd, the profession, age, and “ état civil” 
of each inhabitant, was published in 1870. The third volume, that on industry, 
has not yet appeared. The population was found to amount to 4,827,833 souls. 
This was the “ population de droit,” i.e., the “ habitual residents ” recorded in the 
communal registers and in all statistical returns. The de facto population, 7.e., 
the persons found actually existing in every commune, is also recorded in the 
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census. The difference is of course considerable in some communes, but the agere- 
gate difference throughout the kingdom between the population “ de droit” and 
“de fait” was only 1,487, the latter being the more numerous. The number of 
households was found to be 1,038,8 98, with an average number of 4°65 inmates in 
each. The number of inhabited houses was 929,792, therefore little less than the 
number of households, showing the great difference between Belgium and French 
habits. The number of the two sexes are about equal, the males preponderating 
by 11,455. females enjoy a great advantage in point of longevity ; in the rural 
communes males, and in urban communes females, are the most numerous. The 
Flemish language alone is spoken by 2,406,491 persons, about one-half of the 
population ; the French language or dialect alone by 2,041,784 persons, and both 
languages are spoken by 308,361 persons. Of the whole population above 7 years 
old 42 per cent. cannot read and write. Luxembourg contained the smallest 
proportion of illiterate persons. The other provinces come in the following order 
as regards instruction :—Namur, Antwerp, Liege, Brabant, Lunbourg, Hainaut, 
West and East Flanders. About 43,000 youths of 19 are annually called upon to 
draw lots for military service, and of these 74 per cent. could read and write. 

The decrease in the number of British and the increase in that of German 
residents are very remarkable. The numbers of English have fallen off con- 
siderably in all four communes which are their principal resorts, viz., Brussels, 
Ixelles, Bruges, and Antwerp. The two provinces of Brabant and West Flanders, 
which are chiefly selected for residence for English families, have the highest 
death rate, while Namur has the lowest, being Tg per 1,000. Brussels equals and 
even surpasses other capitals in its rate of mortality. The population was in 1866 
found to be 157,905. The average number of deaths in the five following years 
was 5,692, equal to 36 per 1,000. The mortality rose in 1871 to the alarming 
figure of 6,973, or 44 per 1,000, but subsided again in 1873 to 5,273, which on 
the estimated population of 177,100 in 1871, would amount only to 29 per 1,000. 
The next three large towns are Antwerp with 141,910, Gand with 128,424, and 
Liege with 113,774. There are thirteen other communes with populations exceeding 
20,000, and forty-six between 10,000 and 20,000. The proportion of illegitimate 
births is much the same as in France, much higher than in England or Ireland, 
but much lower than those of Scotland, Mecklenburg, Wurtemburg, and Bavaria. 
It is to be observed that nearly one-half of these children are generally legitimised 
on the subsequent marriage of the parents. The demoralising effect of the capital 
is shown in the returns for Brabant and for Brussels, which rise to 123 and 26 
per cent. respectively. Land, which is already dearer in Belgium than anywhere 
else, continues to increase in value in every province. There are few if any 
countries where land will fetch on an average 637. per acre. In East Flanders 
the average value is set down at 97J. per acre, which at the letting price of 22. per 
acre represents forty-eight and a-half years’ purchase. In Brabant and Hainaut 
land is let at a higher, but sells at a lower price, though still extravagantly dear. 
Yet few of these soils are the deep black loam constituting wheat land of the best 
quality. It was found in 1866 that one-half of the agricultural land was farmed 
by its owners, and the other half by tenant farmers. 
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IV.—1. Statement of the Area of Land Owned, Area Occupied, Improved 
and under Crops, Pasture, Gardens, and Orchards, in each Province 


of Canada, according to the Census of 1870-71. 
[000’s omitted.] 





; Area of Area Total Under Gardens 
Provinces. Land ; Pasture. and 

Owned. | Occupied. | Improved. Crop. Orchards. 
Acres.* Acres.* Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
ODES TiIO tsteeserdpc evtaaee: 19,605, | 16,162, 8,834, | 6,537, 2,089, 207, 
ONO C s.450 sh csuinn.-edeavasaee 17,7025 | 41,026, 504, 3; 714) 1,943, 46, 
New Brunswick ........ BABA, | 1 OgO20, LV 7s 779, 385, G 
Nova Scotia .../.........66 6,607, 5,081) 1,627) 790, 823, 14, 
Potallics. Sati gta 49,368, | 36,046, | 17,336, | 11,820, 5,240, 274, 


to individuals, but not forming part of farm holdings. 





* 'The difference between these two areas represents the wild land belonging 





2. Statement of the Number of Occupiers of Land and the Various Sizes 
of their Holdings in each Province of Canada, according to the Census 


of 1370-71, 











Size of Holdings. 














Total 
Provinces. number of fk 
Occupiers. beeen | 10 to 50 | 50 to 100 | 100to 200! Above 200 
aiden. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
OnGario®. 15 Ue. 172,258| 19,954 | 38,882 | 71,864 | 33,984 | 7,574 
QUO bE x....2% Sede 118,086 | 10,510 | 22,379 | 44,410 | 30,891 9,896 
New Brunswick ........ 3.202 2,669 6,415 | 11,888 6,900 | 3,330 
INOS, COULD: «2. ..sctscna5: 46,316| 7,148 | 11,201 | 18,188 | 10,401 |. 4,428 
Total 40,281 | 78,877 | 141,300 | 82,176 





3. Number of Live Stock in each Province of Canada, according to the 


























Census of 1870-71. 














ay Tork i Other 
Provinces. Horses. ee ee ae orned Sheep. Swine. 
Fillies. Oxen. Cows. Cattle. 
Ontario ........ 368,585 |120,416 | 47,941 | 638,759) 716,474 |1,514,914) 874,664 
Quebec ........ 196,339 | 57,038 | 48,348 | 406,542) 328,572 |1,007,800) 371,452 
bs a 46;322 |) 9,464) r1)459'|" 88,280) 69,378" | 284418) “WeseR 
Nova Scotia..... 41,925 | 7,654] 32,214] 122,688] 119,065 | 398,377) 54,162 
Total ....}643,171 [193,572 |139,635 |1,251,209]1,233,446 |3,155,509/1,366,083 














Note.—British Columbia and Prince Edward Island were not admitted into 
union with the Dominion of Canada until after the Census had commenced. 
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THE following table shows the estimated production of the chief 
descriptions of grain and of potatoes, in several of the prineipal corn- 
growing countries of the world, according to the latest official returns :— 


Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions. 








Foreign Countries— 


| ATS ae ee aa eae Gon 
Sweden 
Norway 
TSE: al ed ea 
Wurtemburg 
Bavaria 
Holland 
CLOT UMD... Aa tao decervae-- 
ERMC Oss tsag st n 
Portugal 
PLIERS 3. Soha. dad 
Austria proper 
LCI COS eae aca 
Se aan 


Coe eee rer rer sccveserees 


OSC CH Eee eee eesssearerneee 


eee eweeceennee 


Pee eee were eee eereesseene 


Pete rere eer cercscrverece 


Peewee ee eererereeseeees 


British Possessions— 


Dominion of Canada.... 


Prince Edward Island 
New South Wales 
Victoria 


Ceervere 


Pore mews meee eeesenreoaee 


Pore o ere eer eoesaeeer 


Ce ee ees 


Cape of Good Hope .... 


* Including millet. 





Date of 


Returns. 


1870 
a9 
"70 
rt 
"73 
63 
TD) 
’66 
“7 
65 
57. 
ye! 
65 
67 
773 


1868 


“Gi 
"7A: 
7A, 
7A, 
"74, 
"73 


65 








[000’s omitted.] 
a a a (a 


Wheat. 


Bshls. 
217,096, 
2,403, 
2.02: 
775225, 
604, 
11,733; 
5,366, 
14,203, 
232,210; 
BYBOOs 
168,141, 
35,052, 
945592, 
4,982, 
ZOL;2 5 55 


36,365, 
269, 
2,238, 
4,752, 
6,175, 
947; 
Aiuoch 


1,389, 


























Barley. Oats. Rye. Maize. 
Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. 
126,507, |582,960, |613,397, — 
12,307, | 31,267, | 14,667, —- 
3,750, GOs 849, -—- 
113,920, |196,006, |150,086, — 
5,184, 8,966, 1,560, TO}, 
EGotly | 255119, | 20,008, 47, 
4,594, | 10,516, | 10,915, — 
3,666, | 23,364, | 17,562, — 
57,382, |223,099, | 82,189, | 31,078, 
$3925; 550, 6,600, | 15,400, 
76,428, — 24,727, — 
44,934, | 88,728, | 72,056, | 10,672, 
205/535) 7,700, 44,968, 
2,128, 196, Sei ice 351705 
32,044, |270,340, | 15,142, |932,274, 
— 51,600, | 6,800, 3,400, 
176, 3,128, a6 4) 
66, 302, 17, eeaga 205 
502.1, Aszaa, 8, 40, 
126, ne, aaa nae 
124, 561, a os 
325, 2,008, = ae 
308, 433, 174, 324, 
+ Cwts. { Tons. 
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Potatoes. 


Bshls. 


319,970, 
40,311, 


557,631, 
19,225, 
66,214, 
51,5382, 
33,869,+ 


312,720, 


174,780, 

26,161, 
10,7 

106,089, 


not 

eens 

3,375, 
Ae 
169; 5 
13,f 
25,1 
62,f 


not 
stated 





Tue Railway Returns for the United Kingdom for the year 1874, 
which have recently been issued, contain some interesting summary 
tables exhibiting the progress made in this branch of steam commu- 
nication in the kingdom since the year 1854. The following com- 
parison of some of the particulars in the first summary affords an 
idea of the extension of our railway system in the period alluded 


to :— 
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In 1854. In 1874. 
ae of line open for traffic on 31st] 140, ve 16,449 
ecortbe® ::.. :gekiestouoe ase csseteess a ass 

Total capital authorised ..t.cctorc..:+tpst--nsace Min. £ 368 704: 

PATA UD: Soo ncesancas iesindereeshesaode . 286 609 

Capital paid up per mile of line open .... £ 35,523 37,078 

Number of passengers conveyed exclu- | 

sive of cae fickb Boke: Sees ae: aia tt 

Gross receipts from traffic .................-000 MIn. £ 20 56 

Proportion from passengers.’ ............2 a0. per cnt. 50°68 43°75 

POO | AM. Gdscnccadiccese eB score wy 49°32 56°25 

Working SX PCUCUOURC teay eetra et ote eestor ts Min. £ (es 32 

Proportion to total receipts ..2n.............0 per cnt. age 55 
Proportion of net receipts to total Bob j 

- 4°19" 4°37 


Caples Padd WHYLeile.. ast cba hstiensnnsehecreas 


* In 1860, not given before. 





Thus it will be seen that the total length of railways open for 
traffic was more than doubled in the above-named period. It must 
also be borne in mind that several of the principal companies have, 
during recent years, laid down treble and quadruple sets of rails, 
which has still further increased the carrying power of the lines. 
Of the 46,449 miles of railway open on the 3lst December last, 
11,622 miles were in Hngland and Wales, 2,700 in Scotland, and 
2,127 in Ireland. The amount of capital paid up per mile of railway 
open was considerably higher in 1874 than in 1854. This is 
accounted for partly by the creation of the extra lines above alluded 
to, and partly by the high price of fuel, iron, and wages in the 
latter year. The total length of double or more lines in + 1874: was 
8,749, and of single lines of railway 7,700. 

The increase in the passenger traffic was very considerable, 
having risen from 111 milhons in 1854 to 477 millions in 1874. 
These numbers are exclusive of season or periodical tickets, which 
amounted to 493,000 in 1874:; but no records are kept of the number 
of journeys made by the holders thereof. The following were the 
numbers of passengers of each class during the year 1874: first 
class, 39 millions; second class, 72 millions; third class, including 
parliamentary, 366 millions . total, 477 millions. 

The amount of gross receipts from traffic, it will be observed, 
more than kept pace with the increased extension of the lines; and 
the receipts per train mile have risen from §s. 63d. to 5s. 8d. The 
proportions from passengers and goods were not the same through- 
out the period, the receipts from goods’ traffic having increased in 
greater proportion than those from passenger traffic. 

There are no returns of the amount of working expenditure 
prior to the year 1860. In that year it amounted to 13 millions, 
or 47 per cent. of the receipts. The corresponding expenditure in 
1874 rose to 32 millions, or 55 per cent. of the receipts. The 
cause of the increased expense of working was no doubt in great 
measure due to the higher prices of fuel and materials and wages in 
1874 as compared with those in 1860. Notwithstanding these 
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drawbacks, the proportion of net receipts to the total paid-up capital 
averaged higher in 1874 than in 1860, amounting to 4°37 per cent. 
against 4°19 per cent. 

The total rolling stock on the 31st December, 1874, amounted 
to 11,935 locomotives, 25,441 carriages for passengers only, 9,686 
vehicles attached to passenger trains, 335,835 waggons and trucks 
for goods traffic, and 5,937 carriages and trucks used on the nes, 
not included in the other tetals. 

The second summary in the returns, showing the rates of dividend 
paid, is very interesting, as exhibiting the value of railway pro- 
perty in the three divisions of the kingdom. This table, which only 
relates to the last five years, gives the amount of ordinary, guaran- 
teed, and preferential capital, classed according to the amount of 
dividend paid in each year. Ag the greater part of the guaranteed 
and preferential stock receives fixed rates of dividend, it is proposed 
only to abstract the proportions of dividends earned by the ordinary 
share capital, about which less is known to the public. 


tiement of the Amount of Ordinary Share Capital Classed according to the Rate per 
Cent. of Dividend Paid, in each Division of the United Kingdom, in each Year from 


1870 fo 1874. 
I. ORDINARY CAPITAL. 


[00,000’s omitted, thus 1,9 = 1,900,000: ,2 = 200,000: — = nil, or less than 100,000.] 


England and Wales. Scotland. 












Rate per Cent. of Dividend. 
1870.| 1871.| 1872.| 1873.| 1874.} 1870.| 1871.| 1872.] 1873.| 1874. 


£ £ £& £ £ £ £ £ 
Zk 2564) (2200 52.) == 5m 4 3 











ital of new companies, the)| £ £ 
es of which were in course 4g: ag 

‘ construction and no divi- ; »5 
GETS) | 













































see TestaaseR |] ana] ass] an4| 255] 902] «| 20] 5 | 60) 2 
Dividends Paid. 

exceeding 1,per cent......,.......... 18,3 JON BO) | i855 SOT . :30 1 Ayo) 395 ie erste: 
eding 1 and not exceeding 2% 5,6] 9,1] 4,8 56) GAL 1,0 9 | 356 3 eB 
”? 2 ” 3 9 7,6 16,0 1,4 14,7 7,3 yt ari 94 4 4,8 
” 3 as 4:5, | 27,1] 11,6} 24,7) 16,4] 14,4) 6,3 2 eG 9,6 
” 4 ” 5 | 14,5] 22,4) 10,6) 9,1 | 25,9 24 4 | 6,8 oe 7 
” 5 39 Ory 6,4: 17,2 28,0 16,2 | 33,8 4.0 11,1 1,4 ; Bit 
2? 6 9 o 5, | 64,9} t4,4 2,9} 34,2} 53,8 yl = 457 7 yl 
” TE , 9 85, 18,8 51,5 54,7 51,8 2,1 23 3 9% 52 yt 
99 8 iy Gus, as g| eZ ee Seon! #252) USO ae ieee ee “i 
» 9 Be FOG) AleeOs ip 7 2,34) 19,2 oo}; — — — — ss 
9 10 FS eaee 33) — —|— i — | = a a a 
’ Il ” 14 5) 2,6 3 a , we mi a ic im ay 
og ee aes 194,5 |195,0 |201,5 |205,8 |209,0]} 19,7 | 20,5 | 21,9 | 22,9 | 23,7 
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Statement of the Amount of Ordinary Share Capital—Contd. 


a 








dend earned 





























Treland. United Kingdom. 
Rate per Cent. of Dividend. a 
1870.| 1871.| 1872.| 1873.| 1874.) 1870.| 1871.| 1872 | 1873.| 1874 
Capital of new companies, the £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
lines of which were in course 
of construction, and no divi- e »5 ce ‘al 2) 2,6) 21) 3,0) 3,5) 2m 
Capital of comptnueved lines upon i 
which no dividend was ma 23 | 1,8 | 2,7) 25 | 28] 31.2 | 900) 29:7) S21 | aa 
Dividends Pad. 
Not exceeding 1 per cent............0.+- | — | — 21 18,7| 5,2] 10,6] 9,5} 6m 
Exceeding 1 and not exceeding 2 %| 1,0 41— 3 AL 7,7} 10,4] 84) 138] of 
A Re Ge L3 oO 16 61 8,6) 17,4) 2,0} 15,8) 1255 
” 4>,| 2,1 ot 1,2 17 | 3,1 | 35,6) 11,9) 25.2 24,7 | 2753 
” 55,| 6,9 3,4 | 3,4] 3,8 5,8 | 21,9 | 26,2] 21,0 19,3 | 32,5 
Fi pits sj Obl eho. ph TsO Pees ,7 | 11,0] 84,4] 34,5| 21,6| 349 
” 7 99 ee 05 1,0 say, 1,5 65,0 14,9 8,7 34,3 5595 
As Sj eee 5 | 1,8 | — | 19,1] 51,9] 55,5] 53,6] 252 
” 9 » caren ae as 93 ae 2,7 2,1 32,6 2,6 18,1 
” TO'53 3 Re 3 {— 33 2,5 | 19,4| 2,6) 19,2) Yo 
. »” Il 5, ae aes ‘< — ar 3 => ep aor {,1 
” 12 5, ae ee = pat Str 2,6 3 9% 3,8 330 
29 3 e65 | gee ei ve a rae Te 3,2 353 ; - 
TGS Sx: aaah teehee 14,9 | 14,6 | 15,5 | 18,6 | 15,7 J229,2 |280,2 |239,0 |244,4 24855 











a 


The above figures sufficiently explain themselves; but the sub- 


joined table, showing the amount of ordinary stock, which received | 


over 5 per cent. dividend, may be interesting :— 
2 —————— sn, 
England and Wales. Scotland. _ Ireland. 




















Years. 
Amount of Percentage | Amount of | Percentage } Amount of Percentage 
Capital. of Total. Capital. of Total. Capital. of Total. 

Min. Min. Min. 

& £ £ 
1870 .... 96,8 50 4,4: 22 29 6 
1k hgh 109 Be 11,4 55 6,7 46 
2 cale | E2O30 61 6,3 29 6,8 44 
73 chime 12850 62 4 1¢ 6,9 44 
Taal, Lia 54 A 12 2,5 16 


The figures in this table are to be read thus, that in 1870. 


96,800,000, or 50 per cent. of the ordinary share capital of English 
lines received a dividend exceeding 5 per cent. The steady progress 
of the English lines up to 1873, as indicated above, appears to 
warrant the assumption that with a careful extension of new lines, 
and with economical management, the greater part of the ordinary 
share capital would in time become more productive than was at 
one time expected. 

It only remains to notice a point, which, however, is pretty 
generally known, namely, the decrease in the amount of loans raised. 
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by railways and the increase of debenture stock. The complete 
returns on this subject do not commence before 1859. The following 
statement shows the amounts for that year, for the year 1867 (the 
year in which the amount of loans attained their maximum), and 


for 1874::— 


——eeeeeeeeseseseseSFsaesesesf 























On 31st December 
in each Year. Amount of Loans. Debs ee 
£ £ 
SOON tise aie cee: 80,628,00c0 5,619,000 
Ee en et Te 110,392,000 15,637,000 
5 op em Re Re 49,266,000 111,170,000 
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VIL—The Railroads of the United States.* 


In the absence of official returns relating to the railway system of the 
United States, the public are greatly indebted to the energy and ability of 
Mr. H. V. Poor, who has now for some years past issued a Manual of 
the Railroads of the United States, containing a very full statistical account 
of the progress of American railways. It appears, from the present 
volume, that in 1830 only 23 miles of railway were in operation in the 
States, this mileage increased to 2,818 in 1840, and to 4,377 in the year 
1844, For the latter and subsequent years the statistics show the pro- 
gress of the railway system in the various groups of States composing the 
Union. The subjoined table brings the returns down to the year 1873 :— 












































Groups of States. 1844. 1850. 1860. 1870. 1873. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 

New England ........ 865 | 2,508 3,660 454.94. 5,314 
PIAL Oe en coesdvevc 3,094 a7 02 6,706 10,991 14,019 
Wester) sé.d.0sse008 312 1,276 11,064 23,540 33,772 
OMENEKT: i.ch.cqes2.0%2. 1,106 2,035 9,182 12,196 15,353 
Pacific gondor cona5osbduObnG — oe 23 1,67 7 2,193 
Mosball jessie. 4,377 9,021 30,635 52,898 70,651 











The subjoined statement, extracted from table, p. 52, in the Manual, 
affords at a glance the position of the railways in operation in the various 


groups of States in the year 1873 :— 


* From the seventh annual number of the Manual of the Railroads of the 
United States, presented to the Society by the Editor, Mr. H. V. Poor, New York. 
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7 States. 
New England. Middle. Western. Southern. 

Population ..........+- 3,640,000] 10,828,000 14,605,000| 11,285,000 
Area in square miles 68,348 137,02 1,038,588 489,378 
Miles of railway ........ Bata. 14,019 22.992 Tobe 
Number of inhabi- 

tants to a mile | 685 972 406 G35 4 

TAL WAY ......0---r-->-- 
Number of square 

miles to a mile | 12°9 9°9 30°97 ig 

LAULWAY ....0.t0eceees- 

£ a £ £ 


Capital stock 29,000,000 | 135,000,000 
Funded or other debt| 25,000,000 100,000,000 
Total capital account 54,000,000 | 285,000,000 


Cost of railway per 10.000 14.000 
mile 


eeveceaaenee 


cere ees eeewerorerere 


eee eeceeseraerse 








184,000,000 





11,000 














176,000,000 | 48,000,000 | 17,000,000 


59,000,000 | 15,000,000 


8,000 


Receipts from aan 5,000,000) 9,000,000] 11,000,000) 3,000,000 


sengers 
42°5 21°38 
£ £ 
6,000,000 | 32,000,000 


Per cent. to total........ 


Receipts from freight 


Per cent. to total........ 57°5 98°2, 


£ £ 
Total receipts 11,000,000} 41,000,000 


fe Ee NOC mn a 
ee to mile of An ie 
BUG pageeieastanesetie 
Receipts to an mt : * ‘ + 
albalts Geese 
£ £ 
Working expenses ... 8,000,000 | 26,000,000 
Percentage of work- 
ing expenses a 66°5 64°1 
HECEIPUC ).+.-nnetcedes- 
£ £ 
Net earnings............... 3,000,000 | 15,000,000 
Percentage of net 
earnings to re 23°6 26°G 
COLDS erenersceeesess 
Percentage of net 
earnings to cost 6°4 oat 
of railways ........ ; 
£ £ 
Dividends paid............ 2,000,000 | 8,000,000 
Percentage of divi- 
6°36 5°60 


dend to ee 


24°4 
£ 
33,000,000 


75°6 


£ 
44,000,000 


Gh iS; 
Osh 


ees 
29,000,000 
65°8 


a 


15,000,000 
34°2 
4°2 


£ 
4,000,000 











28°8 


£ 
8,000,000 | 


ae 


£ 
11,000,000 


10°F 


£ 
1,000 


os 
— 19 


£ 
7,000,000 


66°2 
£ 
4,000,000 
33°8 
3°6 
£ 
146,000 


0°40 


360,000,000 | 107,000,000 | 82,000,000 


20,000 
1,000,000 
36°6 
£ 


63°4 


3,000,000 |110,000,006 


9°9 


£ 
2,000 


1,300,000 


42°0 














Total. 





41,211,000} 
2,492,316} 
70,651) 

| 

583) 


| 
35°34 


383,000,00 
788,000,00 


12,000. 


29,000,000 


£ 
9 Oh 
0 


30°8 | 
£ 


2,000,000 $1,000,000 


69°2 
oa 


130 


£ 
2,000 





| 
| 
j 
| 
j 
| 
} 
} 


71,300,00) 
65°1 
£ 
34°9 | 
96 
14,486,00) 


3°45 
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In accounting for the development of the American railway system 
in recent years, Mr. Poor makes the following observations :— 


* Within the past five years 28,396 miles of railroads have been constructed 
in this country. At $50,000 per mile, the cost of these works has been 
$1,381,850,000. In the meantime, $75,000,000 have been annually expended 
in enlarging the accommodations and increasing the facilities fer business of roads 
already in operation—in other words, there has been expended upon our railroads 
$350,000,000 annually in the last five years. If we have not exceeded our 
means in the construction of these works, we have pushed this great interest out 
of all proportion to others. We have only to stop construction to have the 
equilibrium speedily restored. The method is a very simple one. The earnings 
of the railroads of the Western States for the past year equalied $14°33 per head 
of the population. The present year, but for the effect of the recent panic, they 
would equal $15°33 per head, and in 1875 16°33 per head. This gain is 
certain to be made as soon as the country recovers from the present prostration. 
In the meantime, population is increasing at the rate of more than one million 
annually. The contribution of this increase alone to railroads will add, at the 
present rate of earnings, $14,330,000 annually to their gross receipts. But the 
population of the country increases at the rate of about 2°50 per cent. annually, 
whilst the earnings of our railroads increase in about five-fold greater ratio. The 
question of earning is one of population, the pioneer contributing as much per 
head as a citizen of old and densely settled States. 

“ The construction of railroads for a few years to come will proceed at a very 
slow rate compared with the past. Considering the vast area of the country, 
however, and the rapid increase of its population, new works will be constantly 
constructed, even in the States that have the greatest extent of line in ratio to 
their area and population. Many portions of the States east of the Mississippi 
are still poorly supplied with railroads. The theatre of their most active 
construction for the immediate future is, however, to be in the interior of the 
continent, for the purpose of opening outlets for the vast mineral deposits which 
are found in great abundance throughout the whole chain of the Rocky Mountains. 
The construction of the Pacific Railroad rendered possible, for the first time, the 
profitable working of these deposits by the construction of lateral branch roads 
based upon this great line. The whole mountain region has a genial climate, 
possesses vast tracts of arable land, and, in addition to the precious metals, 
inexhaustible deposits of excellent coal for the working of the mines and for all 
other industrial interests. As the interior of the country is mainly without forests, 
it would, but for coal, be capable cf only a very inconsiderable development. 
With coal there will be hardly any limit to such development. Its principal 
products—the ores of precious metals—will bear a very high charge for trans- 
portation. These ores are exported in great quantities to the Hastern States and 
Great Britain for smelting; they already constitute no small portion of the 
traffic of the Pacific roads, and are one of the principal causes of their success, 
The local roads of this section have, without exception it is believed, proved 
highly successful and remunerative, and they will be constructed as new mining 
districts are discovered throughout every portion of that vast region which, with 
the Pacific States, which have only just begun to be occupied, has an area of a 
million of square miles. The population of this region hardiy equals one person to 
the square mile. What it may lack in agricultural is probably fully compensated 
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by the abundance of its mineral wealth. It is to be henceforth one of the most 
attractive fields for the capital and enterprise of our people. With the progress 
of railroads and of settlements the production of the precious metals would soon 
reach an amount far exceeding that of any former period. The roads to be con- 
structed in it will be mainly of the narrow guage—three feet and under,—a guage 
which is admirably adapted to traverse contracted and winding valleys, as well 
as to overcome grades hitherto supposed to be insurmountable by locomotive 
engines. 

“ With the vast amount that has been expended upon our railroads, it was 
inevitable that their construction, at anything like the rate of the past, and which 
absorbed the capital and energies of almost our entire population, should come to a 
sudden halt. Nothing is so absorbing as the passion for the construction of these 
works. They make over society, as it were, anew. ‘They increase its wealth 
almost beyond computation, From the vast number of opportunities they afford 
it has been very easy to become speedily rich through their management. Water- 
ings, speculation in their stocks, which could be raised or depressed at will by 
those behind the scenes, interest in contracts for construction or furnishing 
materials by which companies have often paid double prices for what they received, 
have brought to too many, who have been lucky enough to secure their possession, 
colossal fortunes almost in a day. The moment a party got possession of an 
important line it became a great power. There was hardly a person of wealth or 
influence in the land that was not a leader or member of some such party. The 
cupidity of the great mass of small investors was almost equally stimulated by 
offers of rates of interest which promised very speedily to return to them the 
whole capital they invested. The mania thus became almost universal. 

“It is characteristic of our people to do everything with an emphasis, The 
recent civil war was a case in point. The whole North took the field, and with 
one mighty blow effaced every trace of the greatest rebellion the world ever saw. 
Railroads next engaged their almost undivided attention, and most fortunately, for 
with the vast amount of paper money afloat, and without useful objects to absorb 
their activity and capital, these would have almost inevitably run wild after 
purely speculative schemes. If millions of dollars have been lost in constructing 
unproductive works, or works which anticipate the wants of the country or the 
means of their support, the increase in the value of property due to their construc- 
tion has exceeded threefold their cost. If individuals have suffered the nation has 
been gaining in a wonderful ratio. But it is impossible, im a country like our 
own, with all its articulations so perfectly free, and where the humblest capacity 
can, in some field or another, find the amplest scope, that every interest should 
proceed with well-ordered and uniform steps. The construction of railroads has 
been the engrossing theme, their proper conduct after they are opened, which is a 
still more difficult task, is to be the next one. With but few new lines, the 
earnings of those already in operation must increase with great rapidity, so that 
all that will be wanting to render the investment in the greater number of lines 
productive, will be upright and competent management. 

“ The most unpromising feature in the future is the condition of our currency. 
No adequate steps have yet been taken towards its restoration to a specie- 
standard. A great change in public opinion has undoubtedly taken place during 
the past year. The weight of influence is now decidedly in favour of such restora- 
tion with the least delay practicable. The recent action of the President has 
greatly strengthened the movement in that direction, and another session of 
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congress can hardly pass without the adoption of some decisive measures. There 
is no interest that has so much at stake in the question as railroads, as almost 
every company, as a means of getting money, has made nearly all their bonds, 
principal and interest, payable in gold. If they would reduce the rates of interest 
they are compelled to pay they must have their tevenues payable in the same 
currency in which they have to pay their own debts.” 





VIII.— Population of some of the Larger Towns of Europe.t 


THE following table contains the populations of towns of Europe of at 
least 30,000 inhabitants, together with the names of the countries in which 
they are situated and the year in which the census was taken, or the 
estimate based on the census made. Towns marked * are capitals. 











Name of Town. Country. Year. Population. 

21 1S 3G) ee eee ae nig land, Ss teawe 1874 3,400,701 
AL PCS eet ponder ee eee Pane atti he 1, o5 1702 
01) F812 ee a USUI na, eee: HS 1,020,770 
BENGE 0 Sea oaae ie ie a Prissiae it eo "74. 920,000 
MSC. Petverspurg .:...2...:4:... Rassias will 691,093 
IMOROO Wes sere seaes ijosasctoaeons Pe tlie Fa er ee 7 611,974 
*Constantinople................ EDU” eters keaton tg! "7A 600,000 
UV ER POOL veaccntevet canons 00 d D4 a) 6X0 Mae Ar ee "74 510,640 
GSS OWE oo scsi cco ennteeas SCOMAIG ied ceeeettene "7A 508,109 
Manchester ........0...c Binglanids oro S ne "74 488,407 
Nae hee iss ek tic cwcge stags Dalvie cosets eons: 7 448,335 
BumIMFHAM ...............20.01 Bugland’ Aarne. "74 360,892 
SIT sae te ae Belo saa: "7A 345,017 
Gs | a eee Sam MeN eee ii arses "70 332/024 
MORES orca lvsstecocs See raieOr seein ccna ou "72 323,407 
DU, DINE AOE NRO er eee Exelanid fot atitiivcnccud® "7A: 314,666 
Mia rseiles ...oisccccclest.odequers haat Oehe cae rectors aie 312,864 
Amsterdam 24.0.0... Fas UN lee eeepnnerrper cca "713 281,944 
UGS | ieee eee Polanco stitute 77 A, 21,502 
[ICCC gal aia eet oe Bagley ieee: 7A, 278,798 
PUMA PES 0 300-Scs2kcesssseeecects Plan ay ha ee cscete teens 69 270,476 
125 eae te Pa Oe UI) aera SiR coe eal 261,985 
RINOIREO LOR Mhevcedhss ossvcusesscnnees | Opa a 1 eye ate rete 7A, 261,029 
PUBOMMIOUNS fo ssc0 22 csso-00800 -c0e%s ISG) caro. pence cee cipal 244,484 
PTOI! 20.5 50.5.08sd eso renee, CreTMIBY ..85-00.cseoe ee wis 240,251 
MUA SOM Sas SSesgsdoseriu ese spoce, Hoh ec ame eee po ae 64 224,063 
MAEMO” © 2hJc.sccvesse ee seasy Uta octensasseeererensuce "71. 219,398 
TU Tee a Ate a BLY Solan pee eee ee ial 212,644 
GAA U OE ict eases eee lag Seotlamdl Wereuseys-cr °74: 211,691 
OMS sich sohogethonweatsecss WEP USBI lw Sater stent ara 207,997 
ME Gen BAGON ...c..ci.s.setnee, IBY) avistens Capea pee er atcotes °74: 195,000 
LS Cig. (Sui ile <1 Dae eee een eee Br aniCe: Miceelarccoveeroanense- ie 194,055 
IBaV COLONIA. i2.025.cccsanessoees Gentes titres: ceca 60 * 189,948 
PEGG ods 82 0.2 ebcsssentoner Bolen” 8 nee car 69 186,479 
ME AUO eres ls dndsctavaecstasee-c [Bhi tsa) sate euepepeet rot oat “ad LOo)5 52 
PTV VOM CHON Jic ls chosasuscdesesceeee ses ISIE 40) 5 fines DBR eee oer 71. 177,089 











+ From third edition of Brachelli’s “Staaten Europa’s.” 
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Population of some of the Larger Towns of EHurope—Contd. 
































Name of Town. Country. Year. Population. 

Belitast, .t..nactosibongrany Ivpland ye: sieisiwkteesd 1871 174,394 
MGI: sss suscactheucsumeaee PAWATIA os cassaganmcaprapsols "71. 169,693 
TE ONCICD® U ixcconeapeniy-cmobstes GAIN, css soupuacecshooasseenenes ep! 167,093 
IDPACHOL: c.sANncsssere sarees SEIS IATNL  jecsessscueswereenty ve! 163,056 
AOBSA Kascsynonenastaeasseyieee. GG GONA cach ione-ntueleosoatver "73 162,814 
EAMG - Cocke d uate oteeeeo eee DOHC. oooh. sets 2 1505107 
BStOCk DOM... 6. .scuso0b.choasosne SOCOM. 25..5,.cdesassagireioat "73 147,249 
ATG WOLD «aseimioss vosorteeees Boles 4) 2ts...tscnon: "GA 141,910 
PDUCH ATOR ie vsrsadartecatutys TRO MINETIA: 00055) -:0e0007-7 60 141,754 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ........ 2 00 i nee "74: 13 5437, 
SOREL Beercock. catneean tite teser eed is AB stn esti a3 74, 130,996 
Stoke-upon-Trent............ Re APR AEE ge 130,985 
Cones sachs tance Weave <.toNe wingad-coaeet era 130,269 
COLO GWG seo tira hetiees Be eect NBDE, NAR ee ee wal 129,223 
VieU Oy sess tencgnte stares TCA Bec sdupsieetoae aces ocd it 128,901 
CARO aah Wii Mane Foner day 12 (23 Cs a es i "74, 128,424 
Rotterdaiio: a: sccctscnonel: Etollandscaisccnseaesisceves "73 125,893 
ME GULOUISE Sor par.cestreenteae TAMCED chs Oo ee cae 772, 124,852 
Pores muti 3. u.c8nasnccnes Pio ata Osco vasoenceeve he 74, 120,436 
DD nticle pigs saves «steer ees Seovlamd 20... Gea. we! 119,141 
INIAIMEOB 250s rs. a doealeaaicaees Le aa ee ee ERE ore "72 L1S;517 
evden cotty.ssttsags eee DS AMIS ht. t recesses ha 60 118,298 
dE 0) CGY ae OME ee NRA 8 aera Re ee Bea yal Li5.057 
Magdeburg 0g. cee | U3 en ae AL ie! 114,509 
MTG is Seca seke see ovosthe eeeeeteee Deloiama. Gi. asec "7A 113,774 
Olidihanag Acciacca: Bragland®. ...1/..c..-sae "7A 113,100 
WOU RCN Sh .sdscecesems PUSS 065.58 sta tenche eA! 112,092 
INE SSAA Y6, oociiccascdetos va cuattee alive teen sess: seauangeratas wel I11,854 
Saint HENNE ...4,4...-ccash LE C/o a Ae tee oR "72 T1O0,814 
DVIGMEONT S.ass.cqrseeeteckee Wnsland? opeies2 fo: "74: 409,319 
Vislemcia.oh nsiceamsarecem RQ EMMNNE eae eMart i giates 60 107,703 
CUE e, secscossnt scat oaganetaes SC CO: AN oe renee tee: 74 106,925 
DeiCosbees hacinctechve creme epelamd 2. .d.c-ccesacouees "74 106,202 
underlain \.0.....5-css0enee Agi ane anedate ee ce Net: 74, 104,378 
Elana wens 5. 6)a:.ee cen Lec ee eae at meme 74 104,243 
KasChimewy .3.ccevansismoosenseeeee POUSSIa Zelaeliecote ase: 67 193,998 
TROMENE 9.5 do ancwearcatiunoroaeee PCO Gua oe Oh as 2 102,470 
FIBRO hasesramoo tinsel aosbeee POU DS c oat S cet 67 102,043 
AGPIBBOPIC .....c.po0-cocaree MUP Ws. seesc sons enesecee "74 100,000 
Biivorinia, Ao cscs sean eee PSE aN ee ogra We 97,096 
salt AN 0 (ogee Rs MCR Ne Rov c12 0 em wa eee ees "73 94,895 
MIAO a a2 20% Wicnscshhes snc OMIT Aiton accuses 60 94,732 
*SOULU ENE, . -cscp.sccthe coleman Wartembutg <.::00.24..7 ea 91,623 
Frankfort-on-Mame <:).) Prussia ..............c-0020+- “71 91,040 
EIS Gack Oh CaRER ee Sescarx FROMUMIAMIN 27.02. Sieec. hacen 60 90,236 
hia Walette..32.cckensee Matar ts. dost ssevcsccoeeas ag 90,000 
SALOME vics.cenocmeetrcemee, Aaa eae ota eat rere "7A 90,000 
PORE: bose. sosurstaavsa shee Pore usa 2 cia sesvisseo secede 64: 89,194 
AINA etee cay nce th cote | Edn Te SO, den re Read eet "qt 88,975 
AN GRMSCI MS «...c.0cetonsss tee SCO Ulam ee ies ees wal 88,189 
RULTOF Son PANS ea pee hs} a) 1 A ane Pein Ree an °60 87,803 
DseMeL ee racic cso eee AANISUDIOS ie do snatsace cra 69 87,109 
aves phtict taeswcrcsennc comer TCG at oe anctee cance "72, 86,825 
Nottinghaiar.:...%,.:..0nee Egle ens cetus ip 86,621 
*Stras PUN ..ccssnceacvtentees: Alsace-Lorraine ra I 85,529 


Preston ee Hiaghamals fice kakd 7k 85,427 








; 
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Population of some of the Larger Towns of Europe— Contd. 























Name of Town. Country. Year. Population. 
CECT UY yet ere ore oe PPCRUEIDY canes ss scene eevee 1871 84,397 
INGEFOMUD UTE 5.560.500.2200 | EG (CW Meee ae en “ee 83,214 
TEC) ae ane oe GERMANY. sccxs.conteeseniness vie 82,969 
BSG Got, cages <a2h na snenilen STAM vi ngoecscuasacens wal 82,853 
PUR ee ase sal Sesto toendra’ UME CL Dy ces, = yc sovin tine Mo: 67 81,730 
MEAG cciah os consents SIR PRUBGTIA co: ss 0 ons easeeons 69 81,119 
VOR WICH itn. wSaneneh tant temp lames foes « Saveur 7 80,386 

PO MISANIA, aa. cnsesestenodsins IN OR WAN oocet cous csecion cosas ee 80,000 
BHO POS Se ssdeacactnn atcbareet J SST Yale een ine ete 67 49,773 
INE ahaa ene Ree es eee ee. Seen 67 48,602 
OLD Bata er aime erm Weirel GIMCL voice eset. oars tee wi 78,382 
TSIEVe 1010 5 a eae meee meee eee ted 220s cecaucoae.t ore! 76,339 
SSG aN sa a eee oe eee IPM SSIS. cca caxconenssa ral 46,280 
HR OUV AIK. Was. uccstsutss Gav mins IA COs carcass oe ea hy "72 75,987 
PR QVINOM 2 oc ciccvns caste sewisshet: PPPS RIAY ssc icesecs oo cso “ies 74,449 
Aix-la-Chapelle fy al a Rn: eee, ail 74,146 
ENVIS) 0%: cece aM ere Se ee Nee eter er il TAto2 
AO NSRMIMEEE ss et csc Ave ocatdones OASIS U TIS east cst scrs aicaaee: ’69 Gea 
J UGIG S22 ae Seen een ee TE) amigilce eens ner eeaasaen 71 72,447 
PUDOTEM Sa ctices  apoueubrneceo'eqeaas HPAINC Ot sce goee eens ve ses 2 71,994 
MOA oss hon sche svn aodeanss om Sat pemaalnseso deters: ’60 PVsA20 
POUDEPUCNG. cde, sate. axles Bes "EEO: eee PannR oa eri) 971,384 
BETAC BON Sas ccfeivad sa honeen we PRAISED sc sats ays loses. 69 FO,294. 
Hudderstield ~ ...5.:%.0..5a5 Lin) eae) OR mielcesa wel 70,253 
Szegedin ........... Pees ENGR tsa csc ssn ecceee °67 70,179 
BU IBECIC ORL © Sazscee-2 hears Ce: geen Be cece Arf 69,365 
Saratoro...... aga come MRIS GIB so. <steeaso.ceee cosas 67 69,244 
MGT AO gaan eae aaeeeeere PRC! cs sethcesowsscanseseees "72, f 69,127 
I VAIN OUNUINY «as .n.. be sos ecisnrce [Dini i Reaesearee ral 68,758 
Wolverhampton Jae pe ioe At. ee AR 71. 68,291 
OLS CTA eee ees ae ee Sa NOIaVieitecessnel- continence aa 68,229 
BE ACCESS Hr inlensve aes areudei Weel i tialiy saases cusnssereeins: c-2ca' OL. 68,204 
ARO ON Behe oxssiesioasisaré cosas ace ds Switzerland o2...:s0-.s0 "70 68,165 
PALDSOSSD cnecedcaresodntonsroae PIS PAUL css con d-as shan starora cle 60 67,428 
MVAMAOES “Oe. cceseeonccsatonss-t of ace & Avie eera rer eheD ’60 67,326 
BVIGMOTIOS fis. ialassadeetcaeendeeeess AD eat yet cease cou sss statoneees ae! 67,080 
INES lee OE ee Re Bi ranCot es esheets eo "72 66,272 
PROB lak bieciduneg anstinssesdss Tialy, sts): iste bas “Gu 66,107 
EEL RUNTAS Lope a tcatts se senand crosais Wipe law oy acer .ccan not apf 65,510 
AVEC OMPOE U, costo roan nesaceguenne' Agnes ari 64,034 
PRTG AY. 67s eaeenineonacin cde TH PAMCON Pos icnccncacorse onsite "72 Os ay 
PROC MOAIO Noosa ivist Sein Sched (2070 aiaereea mene et eee 63,485 
MCC OCIUF An... cusscsseces veceeccetes EMG Mi is iz recaeseacnossstae se "73 63,140 
WY Cot ar accesses | HUM GIAMG  ....ctenenene enone: G1 62,919 
1 EC lace ane die eae Brance: + .vcateccctscce “2 62,394 
Wiersalles ©...: ca disenecoees Fite ren Aer ce "72 61,686 
Gothenburg .uc....+.0-»c00e4 Swedem .......2cscscserseeres "73 61,599 
RAO O WE sc cvesnsscosoaniessoyse AU USSIaa al, aliiesctsveseds 67 59,968 
PEVANOHUIG, - fancc2.-.iese.ctonsedtes) tel eS re emeee ta acy wa 58,904 
PLILVOROE odiec ula. Moteaaenioee pet COM ak tect satesshoens 72 58,464. 
GCECGMOCKI i5.00e2.niar--0004es SOLA sn as SU are stse ee oo 71 57,821 

SUD UNAS IVA, wisi csains -naesseuade ve Brunswick, Germany oral 57,782 
MLGHEPCHIER siscacs.oieg-snieh: EU ANCG tags sos. der cn agdocdeonas "72 57,727 
LU argent J Ry ts) a a meme ony choc 67 BI 374 
erences ieeentceseee) POPUSBIEY oo. nunc secasted ee sane: ok 87,105 


AWessan tiie icc icc.) Lb ad y oie. ien.ecssvneeacrenoons wal 57,079 
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Population of some of the Larger Towns of EHurope—Contd. 














Name of Town. Country. Year. Population. 
DWVEIISOB: i) icecntsetu terres IN eee teevacilecr eaters tees ate 1871 56,995 
ZICTO We on xiversessscn Deeps eat Switzerland v....cs.e0e1 "70 56,695 
RE QO OID succes oabeaereecsaeeaee hie eae aie pee em nieh OA gal 56,690 
ROSE ce cash accsoaseae neem PPR Ola) cee cseeyaacoevtesaneem. ye! 56,3 74 
Maria-Theresiopel _........ TRU GARY “casth.nnccden cases ’69 66,323 
OPOV CON ai3t.08soacueedemniee! HIME. ssnvsswcorenrnony afl 55,052 
MUMIDOMOS. <ecvoncsnitalun se eae PPANCS Seoceecscceccnsden cent "72, Bed 4 
Carthagena: ........ce0serses Bl SDB EBS ona ances vncsvnereecenavens °60 54,315 
NES VeTICO op.antesaeescces See GReTIMATLY. <.n0s.dse2 20strnees "71 53,918 
Southampton... NO aT. a6 Ga poe eames ma Bae74t 
ELLY Se a a AR SME ODEN .c-srrascosdeeseensciponcct °60 53,019 
EOCIDOLE cusses soatorazeavostel Hm. wsecicscenvtes ones "71 53,014 
INDIO YE or ce seas shcolanediieaceant BRE LCS Saas ceyeaes ic oreo es "72, 2,978 
Mra DOUSO: is..c.koctatecesae de Alsace-Lorraine ........ gies 52,825 
Halle-on-Saale ........0000. MBB BIA ieee cose oooce, wae 7h 52,629 
Berditschow c:t:c-sccose-oeed ECR NG scant ohn wedeeieee 67 52,563 
1 CE HOSEN A A ee Dee aa ee Mglasne “yecncece-uc sce ieee 7. (AY) 
INCOR oe eita taestee der canes TPAIACE: “c5 tisaetesangeedmeaes 72 B2.301 
Jerez-de-la-Frontera ...] Spain... eeceeeceeeeees °60 52,158 
TRO TIROS sca Zieeegee Dice estore TRC Ome ath. s cdenecseaianncs "72 52,044 
Moerohyr-Tydyil ........2.0.« WARIS al etreescrtneiesncsceaher ge 51,949 
TERS Chae ieee Un RPGS ies. c<scrsatboetoegaegs: TL Reis 
i GI Aaa Bre ee DS Alsace-Lorraine ........ gre 51,388 
PANES SOUS occ atiossskee etna MS AV ANIA. ceceeensoat outer res rihls 615220 
Reggio nell’ Emilia........ LET) Fc et a ra OR "71 50,657 
Barri-delle Puglie ........ NRE NEO tree: fh Sucite aes args 50,524. 
TRIGA ates 1c Receie eee Fe ONES On eM S eal 50,341 
SOLPAOWO” acescocensntescrongeien BU bal:<sh ae Ae eee "74 50,000 
Gallipoli cs cima ae hela pee ests anon 74, 50,000 
Philippopel :.....tcihscouae LM SE SR eee EN, "7A 50,000 





Note.—The following towns contain between 40,000 and 50,000 inhabitants :— 
Cracow, Derby, Besancon, Walsall, Orleans, Gateshead, Paisley, Astrachan, 
Athens, Bruges, West Bromwich, Le Mans (France), Presburg (Hungary), 
Cassel (Prussia), Cherson (Russia), Chatham, Ancona, Parma, Birkenhead, 
South Shields, Cronstadt, St. Helens, Bale (Switzerland), Leith, Potsdam 
(Prussia), York, Dudley, Erfurt (Prussia), Tours (France), Valladolid (Spain), 
Frankfort-on-Oder (Prussia), Ipswich, Grenoble (France), Dijon (France), 
Cordova (Spain), Cheltenham, Yarmouth, Caen (France). 








TX.—The Wheat Crop of 1875. 


Tue following is a letter addressed to the Editor of the Times by 
Mr. James Caird, C.B. (Inserted in the issue of 27th August, 1875.) 


* As thrashing proceeds, and the yield of a seemingly bulky crop begins to be 
proved, there can be no doubt that the wheat crop is much below that of last year, 
and less than an average crop. The best qualities of wheat and the best wheat 
counties are this year the most deficient. In one trial of a heavy crop made for 
me the proportion of tail to good wheat was three times greater than last year. 
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The soundest crops are on the western side of the country, from Somerset to Ayr- 
shire. The discoloured and defective run along the whole eastern seaboard, from 
Kent to East Lothian, and include the principal wheat counties, and about five- 
sixths of the wheat area of the kingdom. Such is the result of my analysis of the 
careful returns from each county, collected from practical men by the Editor of the 
‘ Agricultural Gazette, and as far ag possible confirmed by personal inquiry and 
observation. 

“The returns of acreage are not yet ready for publication, and it would 
certainly be more prudent to wait for the facts which they will disclose before 
offering a final estimate of our requirements; but the certainty of our needing 
a larger supply from abroad makes me so far anticipate the publication of the 
returns. That they will show a considerable diminution on the extent of last year 
I cannot doubt. The wheat-sowing season was not over favourable, and the much 
higher relative prices of barley and oats offered every inducement to the extension 
of the latter. The Irish acreage returns for 1875, just issued, show a diminution 
in wheat of 14 per cent. from 1874, a proof that the causes mentioned have largely 
influenced the Irish farmers, and will, to a certain extent, though not nearly so 
great an extent, have influenced ours. Under the double influence of deficient yield 
and diminished extent it will be prudent to reckon on a reduction in the total 
yield of 2,000,000 quarters, which is equivalent to rendering us dependent on the 
foreigner for six and a-half instead of five and a-half months’ consumption. 

“At this time last year, with a large crop at home and general abundance 
abroad, I ventured to name 45s. as the probable average price of that year’s crop, 
which was a reduction of nearly 25 per cent. from the previous four years’ average. 
The actual average price realised for crop 1874 has been 44s. sd. But the wheat 
harvest this year is nowhere abundant, and the best we can hope from it is that 
the surplus of last year in Western Europe may so make up the supply as to 
prevent competition with us in the purchase of foreign wheat. We shall have to 
pay a higher price for the coming year and use the wheat with greater economy ; 
for the low price undoubtedly led to largely increased consumption, both in the 
shape of bread and in the extensive use of the cheaper qualities of wheat in substi- 
tution for other articles as cattle food. In no other way could we have absorbed 
the vast supplies poured in upon us, as there does not appear to remain any excessive 
quantity in farmers’ hands or granary. 

* Considering the extent to which this country is now dependent on foreign 
corn, the abundance or otherwise of foreign harvests becomes a question of the first 
importance to us. The home growth of wheat during the last twenty-five years has 
undergone a gradual diminution, and, except under the influence of a considerably 
higher relative price as compared with barley and oats, there seems much probabi- 
lity that this will continue. At the full rate of consumption of the past year we 
may reckon the average supply of each individual of the population at 3 one or 
5% bushels, which is equal to nearly 1 lb. per head per day. But even within the 
last ten years the proportion in which this is furnished from our own fields and 
from abroad has undergone a marked and important change. Previous to 1860 
the annual breadth of our wheat land exceeded 4,000,000 acres, when the popula- 
tion was barely 28,000,000. ‘The average breadth during the last eight years is 
200,000 acres less, while the population has increased to 32,000,000. The Beco 
of 3,000,000 acres of foreign land sufficed for our wants before 1870, that of 
4,500,000 acres has been consumed in each year since that time. Let us look at 
the principal sources of our supply. 
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« The consumption of wheat in the United Kingdom in the year 1874 may be 
stated in round numbers at 100,000,000 cwt., in the following order of supply :— 
Home growth, 50°7; United States and Canada, 31°5; Russia, 5°38; Germany, 
4°0; Chili, 2°0; France, 1:1; other countries, 4°7 ; total, 100. This is subject 
to considerable fluctuation, Russia sometimes rising to 18 per cent., and America 
so recently as 1872 falling to 12. But on the average of the last six years the 
United States and Canada have taken the leading place, and Russia the second. 
War seems to have exercised a marked effect on the two countries, upon which 
previous to 1870 we were in the next degree dependent. Germany for five years 
previous to the war with France, gave us over 7 per cent., and France nearly 4 per 
cent. In the last five years, with a higher range of prices, Germany could spare 
us little more than 4, and France only 2 per cent. Chili comes next to France in 
the average of recent years, and smaller quantities arrive in varying proportions 
from other countries. Taking a period of the last fifteen years, I find that the 
countries of Western Europe—Germany, France, Denmark, and Spain—show a 
declining export, either from a greater home consumption or lessened production. 
Our mainstay are the United States and Canada and the Black Sea ports of 
Russia, whose rich and unexhausted lands, with a comparatively sparse population, 
will, we may hope, find for many years their most profitable outlet for an abundant 
surplus in the United Kingdom. 

“ But we must be prepared to pay more for it than last year’s price. A rise 
of ros. a-quarter brought an increase from Russia of 50 per cent. in 1867, and 
again in 1871. The impetus to production in America given by four successive 
years of good prices was not abated by the fall of 25 per cent. during last year, 
for the network of railways leading from the West to the Atlantic ports, competing 
for freights, afforded means of transport on terms so low as to admit of the crop 
being moved even at this great reduction of price. The American crop of the 
present year is not equal to that of last, but quite large enough to spare us a vast 
supply if we can afford to pay for it. And both in America and Russia there is 
good reason to believe that large stores of last year’s corn will be opened by a 
remunerative price. , 

«“ The benefit to the consumers in this country of a good harvest can now be 
definitely stated by the realised result of that of 1874. This is the only country 
in which foreign corn can always meet with a market, and in a year such as the 
past the abundance of all foreign countries found this the only outlet. The weight 
of foreign corn of every kind imported during the two last harvest years has varied 
extremely little, being in round numbers 4,500,000 tons and 4,600,000 tons 
respectively. The cost of this in 1878-74 was 54 millions sterling, and in 1874-75, 
45 millions; the larger supply of the past year thus costing about 9 millions less 
than the somewhat larger import of the previous year. To this difference must be 
added a considerable saving both in the quantity and price of foreign potatoes 
imported. When we add that the saving in the cost of the home supply of corn, 
the total gain to the British consumer from the fine harvest of 1874 cannot have 
been less than 20 millions sterling.” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—Qvarter ENDED Marcu, 1875. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—Qvarrer EnpED JUNE, 1875. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriacus, Birrus, and DEATHS, returned in the 


Years 1875-69, and in the Quarrsrs of those Years, 


Calendar YEARS, 1875-69 :—Numbers. 



























































MEP 8 ie. ccs: Ok "74, te. wes rae 10. “69. 
Marriages No. — 201,605 | 205,615 | 201,267 | 190,112 181,655 | 176,970 
PARLNS 5.2.00 Pe — 854,307 | 829,778 | 825,907 | 797,428 | 792,787| 773,381 
Deaths .... ,, — | 526,701} 492,520] 492,265] 514,879] 515,329] 494,828 

QUARTERS of cach Calendar Year, 1875-69. 
(L.) Marriages :-—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 5. 7 ie: "72, "71, 70, 69, 
OSE LO LSC) ES Es nS ee eee oe 
March.........No.| 42,237 | 41,417 | 41,217 | 40,539 | 36,305 | 36,455 | 35,752 
PURO 5.0... 539 — 52,737 | 53,408 | 50,380 | 48,831 | 46,720 | 43,202 
September ,, — 49,014 | 49,709 | 49,818 | 46,536 | 48,900 | 48,978 
December _,, — 58,437 | 61,281 | 60,530 | 58,440 | 54,580 | 52,038 
(II.) Brarus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 75, 74, 73, 72, gles "70, 69. 
VOGEL OL = TS ER EES |S SERAAL TE) (FSM ea J nn (Pee teeny (a 
March........ No.| 215,251 | 214,437 | 215,744 | 208,752 | 209,523 | 206,366 | 203,775 
DUNG 0.620: » | 214,650 | 217,605. | 206,516 | 208,790 | 201,165 | 208,615 | 188,618 
September ,, | — — | 209,898 | 204,167 | 201,746 | 193,271 | 192,521 | 190,394 
December ,, | — | 212,367 | 203,351 | 206,619 | 193,469 | 190,285 | 190,594 
(III.) Dearus:—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 75, 74, 73, 7D wile 70. 69. 
last day of —§ || — | —__  ——|]—____|__—___ |- 
March........ No. | 162,514 | 136,528 | 132,432 | 184,952 | 188,393 | 143,773 EU 
Une’ ........ » |180,797 | 123,990 | 118,582 | 120,885 | 120,793 |) 121,128 | 118,947 
September ,, — | 124,099 | 114,676 | 118,927 | 121,332 | 124,297 | 114,644 
December ,, — {142,084 | 126,830 | 117,551 | 134,361 | 126,181 | 128,141 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and Dratus, per 1,000 PERsons 
Livine in the Years 1875-69, and the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1875-69:—Greneral Ratios. 























Mean 























































































































NAY ie eee dis ‘65-74. 7A, TS: 2, "Ths 70, 69. 
Estmtd. Popln. 

of England 

in thousands \| 23,944,| — | 23,649, | 23,356, | 23,068, | 22,783, | 22,501, | 22,223, 

in middle of 

each Yeavr.... 
ae aaa, 169 | 71 | a6 | 175 | 167 | 161 | 15-9 
BUrUS i ccdssovsivasses — 26°4 | 86°% 35°56 | 35°8 | 35°0 | 35°2 34°8 
Deathsntacicccen —_— BE at DOS a) 21°3 | 22°6 2229) tr 228 

QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1875-69. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Mean 5 

Qrs. ended 75. sgn ag | U4 73. HE at, 70: 69. 

last day of zd be te es = 
Marci. hnw.ks..8 14-3 | 13°8 | 14°2 14°3 141 12°9 13°2 13°8 
umes Scackene —_ 17224 LED 18°3 7-5 17°2 16°7 15°6 
September ........ — 1674.) BOS AGO T7d. | AG 2. 1b.) aioe 
December ........ — 20°O.n ORG 20°8 20°8 20°4: 19-2 18°6 

(II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
. Mean p) ’ ? ? ? > 

Qrs. ended 15. ben m4 74. 73. 72. Ge 70. 69. 

last day of a oh oe fe or Soe cero er 
Maren «. ..doss.ccte3.: 36°S | 390 |) 86'S | “B7o | 863 | 8FS | 87st sae 
VUNG rh svenicbasaunsenirs 36°0 36°2, |, 80:9 35°5 36°3 35°5 36°4 384°1 
September ........ — 34°4 | 85°2 34°7 34:7 3277 34:0 34-1 
December ........ — 34°4 | 35°6 34°5 35°5 33°7 | 33°6 34:1 

(III.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Mean ? d b) ? ? ? 

Qrs. ended "75. |ogn v4 74, 73. 72, Wh. 70, 69. 

last day of oA zs mM = 
Mist elibngaacaynanc 27°5 | 2a%5 | 23:4 | 23°0 | 23°56 | 24°7 | 26°O | 244 
MAINE) sas. done seedor=s 21°9..| 214 )) 2E°O) | 204 | 21-0 | BIS | e2aO ais 
September ........ == | 254 | 20-6 || 19°] | 20-5 | 2i-t hoger Meeor 
December. ........ = 22°21 23°8 21°5 20°2 23°4 22°3 22°9 


Coenen arene SMTA PSA RSTO ESS NESE SRC ANTAL ARES ME ARIS SI MEE AEE AEC FA SS SS AEE HS A OT RUST TESS LOTT INES STN TS TONAL LT LS STASIS AACE SS 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consoxs, Provisions, PaurEerism, and Tempr- 
RATURE tm each of the Wine QUARTERS nied June, 1875, 


I! 2 3 4 5 6 if 8 9 10 
: Average ; aan Pauperism. 
Average Average Price. peerage ee of oe Pp Sea- 
ate of t the M es ‘h Potatoes pe 
at the Metropolitan Quarterly Average of | Coal 


en Cae re acd a Meat Market bie Nabe of 8 
5 ee of ee (by the Carcase), Regents) Fae ee ao in 

_ ending f England i with the Mean Prices. ee last day of each week. sie 

Money). Dis- England Waterside |-———___—__ | Marke 



































t. d nae 
coun Wales. Beef. Mutton. ee ce In-door. | Out-door. ae 
1873 £ &. d.| dod. d.| d. dd.| 8: A i i a d. 
June 30} 933 | 5°2 |56 5] 6—83 | 63— 92 |183—242] 135,638 | 666,261 |29 3 
7% 3 Pe) 
Sept.30| 924} 3°38 |61 4] 53-83 | 6393 | 95190 127,672 | 682,417 [30 1 
74 1% 104 
Dec. 831) 924 | 63 |61 1] 5—8a | 523-83 | 96117 137,409 | 625,316 [30 8 
62 78 107 
1874 } ; 
Mar. 31] 92 3°6 (62 2) 53—8% | 55—84 ]112—127] 146,082 | 641,910 | 23 i 
62 z 119 
June30| 93 3°4 |61 Lf} 5—8 5—84 |1385—165] 133,844] 614,641 23 7 
63 63 150 
Sept.30} 928 | 3°0 |55 5] 53—8 | 54—73 | 75—104 129,993 | 592,989 123 3 
6% 6% yo 
Dec. 31) 93 | 4°7 |44 4) 4292 | 48-8 | 73—96 | 138,868 | 587,772 |a4 7 
65 64 84 
1875 
Mar.31) 926 | 3°7 |42 6] 5—8 | 48—s8 | 81—111 | 146,708 | 622,652 J22 5 
3 63 96 
June30| 938 | 3:5 |42 6] 53—82 | 54—92 | 80—120] 131,773 | 593,341 |20 8 
62 as 100 


C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 

. of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 

EP Si ESP TPS YS SE CSR SPE TDR ESTEE PS TIE YI FET OE BP PAP NE EN IF IIE OI SI TE 
Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 





1875. 









































Divisions. Ten Years,|| Year 1874. Quarters ending Quarters ending 

1861-70. 1874. June. | Sept. | Dec. March.| June. 

England and Wales ...........c.0 274 22°3 | 21°0 | 20°8 | 23°8 || 27°5 | 21°9 
Be POU COI 32s cscs schsvassdcascinese- 44°3 22°5: | 19:9) | -20°6"| 2672-27-21 21-9 
‘Ir. South-Eastern counties ....). 19°! LAO LED, Lebo O) | US|. 2393-1 18°C 
111. South Midland _,, a eee ol 18° 175 Wwl7-Ox| 19:5.|| 26:2 4. 19°38 
Iv. Hastern counties .............. 10% 18°8 | 18°8 | 16°7 | 19°2 || 24°6 | 20-2 
v. South-Western counties ...... 19°9 18°9 |}. 18-3 } L6°6.; 18-3.) 26-0 | 20°m" 
vi. West Midland oe me «6218 21°F 20:4 pe2O2") 22°9 |) 283 eZ 
vit. North Midland _,, inh, 20'S 21°3 | 19°6 | 20°6 | 23°3 || 27°3 | 21°8 
vii. North-Western __,, wi” 26% 27°3 | 25°7 | 26°5 | 29°6 || 31°4 | 24°6 
Bese OURMINS Ve. sacsans soasdeaccan eck 24.°0 24°3 | 22°5 | 23°8 | 27°6 || 28-1 | 23°7 
x. Northern counties ............ 227 25°C ly 24°28 | 25-2.) 267 |) 278 | Bas 
x1. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°6 23°1 | 23°7 | 20°0 | 22°8 || 28°6 | 23°4 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Morrarity per 
1,000 2x Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1875-73. 






































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. Guanes in each Quarter of the Years 

in Statute (==—————— Reel) 1° Sh Oo Wee 

iiee 1871. 1875. | igang | 1874.| 1878: 

In 131 Districts,and Jaume ot 28°9.| 26°6 1 25°2%| 244 
59 Sub-districts, Jume x1 22°7 | 22% | 2295 |= 21-6 
comprising the | 8,183,905 | 12,892;982 Sept. ....) — | 23°9 | 23°5 | 2271 
Chief Towns ........ Des j= 24°8 | 26°7 | 24°3 
Year ...| — | 2476 | 245 | 23't 

Year...) — 19% OS (es 

oe ee March | 287 | 220 | 209) 214 
€ England and Wal , . June ...., 20°8 19° 19-1 18°7 
cmntieing obtadyi( |34190,206|, 918192844 goo, ts | agent tee ee 
Chinbabea Dec. -....|.— | 18°6 | 19:9 | 17-9 


Country Parishes ...... 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, and in leap year 91 days; the three months 
April, May, June, 91 days; and each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction 
is made in calculating the rate of mortality in the ditferent quarters of the year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Porunation; Birtus, Deatus; Mean TEMPERATURE and 


RaInFauy in the Second Quarter of 1875, in 'Twenty-One Large Towns. 


























; : Annual Rate Mean Rainfall 
Popalnien ih nee nee to ent ae during Temperature “in 
es i Zs ‘the 13 Weeks in Inches in 
Cities, &c. ss ue ae ae pa tees ending 3rd July, 1875. 13 ae 13 Weeki 
the Year | 8rd July, | 8rd July, ee Re 
Legs ole 1875. | Births. | Deaths. | 1875. | 187508 
Total of 21 towns in U.K.) 7,742,889 | 71,562 | 45,422 S77 23° 52:3 6°36 
| SOSING (00 eer eee Sc 3,445,160 | 30,020 | 18,838 35°0 25°9 54°0 6°o1 
PPOVUGHVOUUEL oe s0s0e83cotonces cas £225,622 1,008 By 32°8 19°3 — — 
INGOT WHE ID ic scar cnciorneconspesonscne 82,842 677 505 32°8 2 52°5 4iil 
110) eA ee 196,186 | 1,793 1,199 36°7 24°1 52°0 10°12 
Wolverhampton................ 41,718 677 379 37°9 21°3 53:0 7°49 
IDiemin@liam, +2.25in..2..-.-. 366,325 | 3,741 2,243 | 41:0 24.°6 52°4 6°45 
BTC OBLED) ilikcrsasuaettiesarnes 109,830 | 1,038 Boz (kit 3779 Da ee 53°6 8°03 
TONGA CaS 01 Cae ee QZ,251 805 573 35'0 24°9 52°5 6°30 
VO OG) u.: Aen.cs. teas overonnnas 516,063 | 5,063 3,163. | 389°4 24.°6 51°8 5°74 
I ATACHICS LCT (2. 3..0000s20cresseeess 356,626 3,508 25493 39°5 23% ae — 
SIO wats hectesavintoas vetbage 136,720" |. 049 907 45°8 2.6°8 51°7 8°31 
OVA aA G Eisoct stove saanrnesecn 87,437 947 660 43°5 2093 — — 
SVC ays lok ee ee 168,306 | 1,678 1,046 40:0 24°9 52-1 6°07 
ASG CAS etree cee tative esto ess 285,118 | 2,940 1,655 41° 233 52°3 52a 
Sieiold esate meando 267,881 | 2,751 1,555 41°2 2363 52°5 6°82 
Ys 1 DA ey i a aN oe 1335932 | Mave 909 41°2 25° 2 51°4 A°1m 
PS UMCOP ATIC. G cc ctssatneessess 106.349 |) Wo? 561 43°5 rs hae 53°71 4°18 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 137,665 1,346 448 39°2 D2oG — = 
Bidmmbarehe dor..cetes steer ae T,026 | MI ZOO 1,203 33°4 2208 aS = 
MGAASBOW, Foot. cmotome oue 534,564 | 5,540 3,760 41°6 2.8°2 51°4 6°46 


MED aM I ts, «k,n lee 314,666 | 2,198 1,906 28°0 24°3 52°7 5°05 
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F.— Divisional Table :—Marriacns Registered in Quarters ended 31st 


March, 1875-73; and Brrrus and DEATHS tn Quarters ended 30th 
June, 1875-73. 
1 2 ake 4 


5 6 


MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 

















DIVISIONS. Anya* | PoruLation, 31st March. 
in SFA i La 
(England and Wales.) 

g Statute Acres. (Persons.) 1875. 1874. 1873. 
No. No. No. No. 
Enaup. & Watss.... Totals 375319,421 | 22,712,266] 42,237 | 44,262 | 41,209 
ue A Gn rn oe 75,362 | 3,254,260 7,039 6,528 6,582 
11. South-Eastern ...... +1 319945431 | 2,167,726 | 3,235 2,970 25965 
tI. South Midland........ 3201,325 | 1,442,654 | 1,442 1,740 1,758 
Ves HUASECIM: .. ..ochcssseneccones 3,211,441 | 1,218°728 1,590 1,596 1,572 
v. South-Western........ 4,981,170 | 1,880,777 | 2,799 2,823 2,784 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 } 2,720,669 | 4,702 4,768 4,948 
vir. North Midland........ 3,535.445 | 1,406,935 | 2,465 2,404 2,296 
vit. North-Western... 1,998,914 | 3,889,044 | 7,870 7,343 4,646 
PON IVOPKS INO crevices... 3,702,384 | 2,395,569 5,249 5,155 4,971 
Bie INOEFEMETTc .h...00.20cciec 3,547,947 | 1,414,234 | 3,162 3,254 3,208 


x1. Monmthsh. &Wales} 5,125,342 | 1,421,670 | 2,284 2,845 2,484 






































7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
BretHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 380th June. 30th June. 

(England and Wales. , 
32 ae 1875. | 1874. | 1873. | 1875. | 1874. | 1873, 

No. Cee No. P No, No. No. 
Enewp. & Watss....Totals| 214,650 | 231,998 | 206,618 |130,797 132,654 |118,751 
t bondonur. 30,020 | 30,0388 | 28,381 | 18,838 | 16,83 | 16,690 
11. South-Eastern ........ 17,369 | 17,7570) 165635 (10,740! 934220) 9,259 
111. South Midland........ 11,897 | 12,284 | 12,091 7,459 | 6,515 | 6,445 
HVe UASEOUN, 6.5.0. ccs0ec0cecess 10,235 | 10,234 9,807 6,311 | 5,826 | 5,735 
v. South-Western ........ 13,996 | 14,451 | 14,655 | 9,538! 8,g07 | 8,584 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,025 | 26,831 | 25,804 115,884! 14,330. oc 7h 
vit. North Midland........ 13,457 | 13,687 "| 12,052. | -7,901L | 7,081 7,198 
vir. North-Western........ 35,753 | 86,225 | 33,494 | 22,090 | 22,717 | 21,085 
We VY OPESWITe .cct....c8s2.. 24,838 | 25,025 | 23,842 [15,268 | 14,210 | 18,708 
Rm INOMhern 45.2.5.555...... 16,926 “ 16,730" 115,523 8,589 | 9,136 | 8,468 
XI. Monmthsh. & Wales! 14,134 | 14,893 | 13,234 | 8,621 | 8,664 | 7,868 








| 
* These are revised figures, and may be found to differ somewhat frcm those 
hitherto published. 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended Tune, 1875. 


Periodical Returns. 


[ Sept. 


(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAmns GLAISHER, Esq, F.R.S., &e.] 












































































































































Temperature of Plastic ee 
Wonee of Vapour 
Ai ot Cubietons 
: , ate . ir— 
Air. Evaporation. Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of hes 
1875 Water 
Months. Diff. "Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. oe aha Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
; Aver- | Aver- Aver- } y Aver- Aver- ; Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
104 34, 34 34. 34 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
Sis © C © © © owl ctl se In. , Tn. Grs. Gr. 
April ...| 46°3 | +0°2 | —0°9 | 42°5 | —1°6] 38°2 | —2°5] 20°1 | +1°4] 48°4 | 232 | —-023 | 2°7 | —0°2 
q 
May ...| 55°0 | +#2°5 | 4+2°2 | 50°56 | +1°5] 46°0 | +0°7) 19°9 | —O°6] 58°6 | °312 | 4-011 | 3°56 | +071 
June ...| 58°9 | +0°7 0°0  538°9 | —O°7} 49°5 | —1:2) 22°71 | +10] 62°2 | -354 | —-017 | 4°0 | —0°1 
Mean ...| 53°4 411 +0°4 1 49-0 | —O°3} 43°6 | —1°O0} 20°7 | +0°6] 56°4 | -299 | —-010 | 3°4 | —O'l | 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. — 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily : 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air, Hori- | Number of Nights : 
1878. zontal it was Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read-| Read-— 
Aver- Aver- ny | Aver- Aver- At or | tween «| ing | nga 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amut age of of the below} 302 ane at at 
34 34 34 60 Air. 7 30°. | and | ** * |Night.| Night 
Years. Years Years. Years 40°. 7 
In. In. Grs.| Grs In. In. | Miles ° oo” 
April ...) 74 | — 5 [29°842) 4-074] 547 | + 4] 1°6 | —O°l] 236 14 13 3 | 20°8 | 42-74 
May 73 | — 3 129°809)) + 020] 532°) — 9 bb | —O°6] 272 1 18 12 | 29°3 | 473% ; 
June 71 | — 8 §29°743} —-072] 5387 | 4+ 5 fF 2°3 [40°39 293 0 5 25. | 33°5 | 559m 
Sum | Sum | Mean [ Sum | Sum |} Sum Jhowest! Highst 
Mean . 73 | — 4 429°798| +:°010) 539 Of} 5:4 | --O°49 267 15 36 4) | 20°8 | 55°9 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of the air for April was 46°°3, being 0°:2 higher than 
the average of the preceding 104 years ; and 0°9 below the average of the pre- 
ceding 34 years, it was 3°-7 lower than the value in the year 1874, and 0°4 
higher than in the year 1878. 

The mean temperature of the air for May was 55°-0, being respectively 2°°5 
and 2°-2 higher than the average of the preceding 104 years and 34: years; it 


was higher than the corresponding values in 1874 and 1873 by 4°°5 and 4°4 


respectively. 


The mean temperature of June was 58°9, being 0°-7 higher than the average 
of the preceding 104 years, and the same as the average of the preceding 34 
years; it was 0°'9 higher than the value in 1874; and the same as in the year 1873. 
The mean high day temperatures of the air were 0°6 and 1°6 lower than 


their respective averages in April and June, but 0°-2 higher in May. 


The mean low night temperatures of the air were 0°1, 6°%1, and 1°8 higher 


than their respective averages in April, May, and June. 


The mean daily ranges of temperature were 1°-4 and 1°0 higher than thei 


respective averages in April and June, but 0°-6 lower in May. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th June, 1875. 












































1 2 iia (bea 5 6 i 8 
M Mean | Mean 
. Pressureof| Highest] Lowest | Range Monthly! Daily Mean | Mean 
AES Dry Air | Reading] Reading] of Tem- Range | Range - Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the {perature f pene 
to the 1 5 : i 0 0 of the of Hu- 
STATIONS. Level of | /ermo-|Thermo-| inthe | Tem- | Tem- ; ne 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. |Quarter./perature.|perature. ae Wa: 
in. ° ° ° ° fo) o 
SPUCTNSOY it tcc 29 692 | 70°5 | 38°5 | 32-0 | 25:2 | 10°9 | 51°1 | 89 
WEBORNE asses sondern: 29 647 | 81:1 | 30°1 | 51-0 | 40°0 | 19°3 | 52°8 | 88 
Barnstaple ............ 29661 | 80°0 | 35:0 | 45°0 | 37°5 | 15°4 | 54°8 | 76 
Blackheath ............ 29 °658 | 818 | 30°0 |-51°8 | 89°6 | 16°7 | 53°74 81 
1 3X0) (10) 29-711 | 84°9 27°81 571. | 47-0; | 23°7 |-52°9'| 74 
INO WICKS eae. 29 630 | 85-0 | 28°5 | 56°5 | 41°3 | 20°1 | 52°5 | 84 
Llandudno ............ 29 °649 | 74°9 | 35:0 | 39°9 | 33:0 | 14°8 | 53:2 | 74 
Liverpool ............ 29-677 |.78°0 | 33°8 | 44°2 | 33°8 | 12°6 | 51-6 | 74 
Stonyhurst ............ 29°64. | 75:1.) 29°0")] 4Gc4..) 388°V) 17 33.) 50 °7 | 8s 
Bradtorde.. ccss.scscx: 29-655 | 74-4 | 832°3°| 42°1 | 35°0 | 14°8 | 51-7 | 74 
North Shields........ ~ 73°6 | 31°8 | 41°8 | 31°9 | 18°4 | 49°8 | 7 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. Meat RAIN. 
NAMES ——-..|. --. .. of oe = Amount 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of of eee aGeeaae 
STATIONS. 2h, aed ER Ce Cloud. | on which | Collected 
Strength. | i, S. W. it fell. Sea 
in. 
GuernseV...........0..-. 1°3 8 6 7 a ee ae) 37 5°04 
Osborne |.........8.005- 0:2 A, eS 10 10 | 4°7 34 4,°25 
Barnstaple ............ 1:3 4 6 }-10-..| 10-4. .4°3 44, 8°78 
Blackheath ............ £26 5 7 8 11).5°6 34 513 
BUOVIBLOW Wr. cccrseneers. —— 6 4 | 10 10 5°5 33 6°20 
NOP ACH Fivckssss.ayee03 — ay 5) 9 3 — 29 3°63 
Lilsndudeo: ...:..5.+:.2 02% 4; 5 ih 14 6°1 35 4°21 
TNVEYPOOL ~3-....000.0. ue’ 3 dh 8 13 54 39 4,62 
Stonyhurst ............ — 5 5 PASTS A GD 53 8:98 
Bradiord),.:;,:.)..>..+9s 1-0 4, 6 6 14 6°5 30 415 
North Shields........ 1 ‘4 7 6 6 11 6°2 41 3°05 
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No. IL—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1875. 


[.—Serial Table :—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 
Quarter of the Years 1875-71 anclusive. 


EE Te 
1875. 1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. ; 








er 


Per Per Per 
ae Number. Cent! Number. Cont: Number. Cent 


Per Ie 
Number. Cent, Number. Ce 


























lst Quarter— 


Births ........ 31,096 | 3°56 | 29,887 | 3:45 | 30,210 | 3°52 129,506 | 3°47 | 28,902 | 3°43 
Deaths........ 25,116 | 2°87 | 20,775 | 2°40 ]21,443 | 2°50 121,245 | 2°50 19,756 | 2°34 
Marriages ..| 6,369 | 0°73 | 6,777 | 0°78 | 6,618 | 0°77 | 5,820 | 0°68 5,415 | 0° 64am 
Mean Tem- Fr a a a é: 
perature i 38° °7 40°°9 38°°1 40°°7 39° 


| EES |} car ESS 





2nd Quarter— 











Births ........ 32,294 | 3°70 | 32,295 | 3°73 | 31,283 | 3°64 [30,726 | 3°61 | 30,583 | 3°63 
Deaths........ 19,518 | 2°23 [19,640 | 2°27 |19,931 | 2°32 [19,045 | 2°24 | 18,715 | 2°22 
Marriages ..| 6,638 | 0°46 | 6,730 | 0°78 | 6,690 | 0°78 | 6,398 | 0°75 | 5,946 | 0°70 
Mean Tem- ee ° : : 
perature \ 50°73 49°°53 49°°2 49°-2 48°°7 
3rd Quarter— 
Births... wa — |30,702 | 3°55 128,975 | 3°38 | 29,181 | 3°43 | 28,689 | 3°40 — 
Deaths........ =e) — [18,099 | 2°09 ]17,072 | 1°99 |16,692 | 1°96 | 16,835 | 2°00 
Marriages ..j)) — — 5,582 | 0°64 | 5,816 | 0°68 | 5,891. | 0°69 | 5,424 | 0°64 
Mean Tem- 2 
er oe 56°'03 5B5°'4, 55°'8 56°°3 
Ath Quarter— 
Births ........ - — ]30,961 | 3°58 | 29,270 | 3°41 [29,460 | 3°46 | 27,953 | 3°32 
Deaths........ = — [22,162 | 2°54 118,411 | 2°15 $18,759 | 3°20 19,338 | 2°29 
Marriages .. = ae 7,158 | 0°83 | 7,606 | 0°88 | 7,471 | 0°88 7,181 | 0°85 






a 









Mean Tem- ae 39°°5 42°°7 41°°8 41°°3 
perature 
SE EE ES 

Year— 
Population.| 3,495,214 3,462,916 31430,923 3,399,226 3,367,922 

-. SS 
Births ....... — | — 123,795] 3°57 |119,738| 3°49 [118,873] 3°49 ]116,127| 3°45 
Deathis........ — — | 80,676] 2°33 | 76,857 | 2°24 | 75,741] 2°22 74,644 | 2°22 


Marriages...) — — | 26,247] 0°46 | 26,730] 0°76 | 25,580] 0°75 | 28,966) O77? 
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II.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
30th June, 1875, and their Proportion to the Population ; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 






















































































raise Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Registration at eee ee ee ee Re 
Groups : é 
2 Estimated Ratio. i 
of Districts. ys to Middle of | Number. ie One in Reh 
1871. 1875. Cent. | every every 
SCOTLAND  ...sseee0-. 3,360,018 | 3,495,214] 32,294 | 3°70 | 27 12°2 
Principal towns ....| 1,079,211 | 1,171,228[11,467 | 3°92 | 25 11°5 
Large Cf 618,740), 343,640] 8,818 | aga) 22 14°9 
Small > ee (07.487 796,80%17,640 | 3°84| 26 13-7 
Mainland rural ....} 1,062,576 | 1,053,718] 8,670 | 3°29 | 380 10°7 
Insular jo set  te2,004! 130,031 699 | 2°16) :46 17°5 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 
pron Estimated Ratio. Rati¢ 
of Districts. coe to Middle of | Number. he One in | Number. ae Oho 
1871. 1875 5 Ceut. every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND: ......0000. 3,360,018 | 3,495,214]19,518 | 2°23 | 45 | 6,638 | 0°76 | 132 
Principal towns ....| 1,079,211 | 1,171,228] 7,474 | 2°55 | 89 | 2,753 | o'94 | 106 
Large see coleW40 3A O4Ot. 2.0000) 2°7381 SF (70. | e907) V4 
Small Me acleelOlte.| 790,607) 4,247 | 2513 | 47 | 1,403 | o'7o | .143 
Mainland rural ....| 1,062,576 | 1,053,718] 4,879 | 1°85 | 54 | 1,623 | 0°62 | 161 
Insular we bee §S25004:) ~ 130,031 B81" | 1% 9 | OG 89 |e°a77) 370 














TII.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th 
June, 1875. 




















Per Per Per P ae : 
Divisions. ee Counties. Beas Counties. Tileat. Counties. te 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 8°2 
h pe ponetland |... 19°] Foriar §.....-.. g°9 | Lanark........ 6"9 
BOD ts PG Orkney ........| 10°2 } Perth............. 9°8 | Linlithgow .| 7:7 
North-Western| 6°8 | Caithness . Cove (att Come acoeaete 2 8°2 | Edinburgh | 7°3 
Sutherland...... 4°7 | Kinross ........ 12°7 | Haddington} 6°0 
ee Havent) 131 Ross and , Clackman- \ We Berwick .. 8°o 
East Midland..| 9°3 Cromarty 59 NAN sss Peebles........ 112 
. .. | Inverness . a5 | Stiling s,s. 6°9-P Selkarks..2:cce 5°8 
me Midland.) 63 IN aasiaes. 45-08: 10°o | Dumbarton..| 6°4 | Roxburgh ..| 9°3 
South-Western} 6°8 | Hlgin............ WAco) [AUC y le meee. 6°2 | Dumfries ....). T4°0 
BATT occ. ...ccs $220 | Bute ae 7°3 | Kirkcud- 144 
ge eeRasborm, 73 | Aberdeen ....| 13°3 | Renfrew........ 5°8 | bright .. 
‘Southern ........ 12°9 | Kincardine...) 12°8 | Ay? 7°3 | Wigtown ....| 14°2 


owe 


— 
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IV.—Divisional Table :—Marriacss, Birtus,and Duatus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 30th June, 1875. 





DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
in 1871. Marriages. 
(Scotland) 
Statute Acres. (Parsons) 
No. No. 
SCOTLAND « esscsieres Totals |. 19,639,377 | 3,360,018 | 6,638 
I, Northerm;,.ac5--eae 2, 20022 127,191 115 
11. North-Western... 4,739,876 166,351 124 
111. North-Eastern ........ 254.2.9,594 393,199 666 
1v. East Midland ........ 2,790,492 559,676 | 1,059 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 251,088 416 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 4 L183, 208 | 2,822 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 151925524} 470,523.|—-1,0971 
Wart; Southera -Adin.ce 2,069,696 208,772 369 

















Births. Deaths. 
No. No. 
32,294 | 19,518 

782 Baie 
967 463 
3,436 1,689 
4,985 25832 
2,231 17 9 
13,941 8,576 
4,298 2,554 
1,654, 1,146 





No. III—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SuMMARY of MARRIAGES, tn the Quarter ended 31st March, 1875; and 
Birtus and Duatus, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1875. 





[000’s omitted.] 








Per 
1,000 of : 
Births. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Ratio. No. 
1°8 | 214,650 
1g) 32,294 
1°5 4 375393 





Per 
1,000 of 

opu- 
lation. 





Ratio. 
5°7 
5°8 
4°6 


— —_————_—— | | | | CO 


COUNTRIES. Area Popu- Marriages. 
in lation, 
Statute 1871. 
Acres. |(Persons.) 
a 1 7 No. No. | 
eat aa 375325, | 22,712, | 42,237 
Scotland: ......cdse. 19,639,| 3,3860,| 6,638 
Wrotamd >)... CeitieaLh 20,323,} 5,412,} 8,523 
GREAT BRITAIN 
AND Beet 77,287, | 31,484, | 57,398 





Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
thet the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births, deaths, and marriages are much under those 


of England and Scotland.—Ep. 8. J. 


1°8 | 284,337 


Per 
a Deaths. 
Popu 
lation. 

Ree No. 
9°4. | 130,797 | 
9°6 19,518 
6°9 25,0710 
9°3 | 175,690 


SS TS ET I I TE HI aE SS SPSS SS ST 


i 
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Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1875-'74-73.— Distribution of Exports* from United’ Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Declared Real Value (Le- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importers Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


[000’s omitted. ] 





I.—ForEIGN Counrrtizs : 
Northern HKurope; viz., Russia, Sweden, 1 
Norway, Denmark &Iceland,& Heligoland J 
Central Europe; viz., Germany,Holland, 
~LEC Ia SGT Ca ope ae 8 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 
_ (with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
Southern Europe ;.viz., Italy, one 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands,and Malta 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
' Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, head 
Algeria and Morocco 


Memectern -Afvicg........---...:c--cscoeeccenss sir tact Cah 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports mt 


Cetera rere renees 


Peer ewer e eee eeeesseeresrererene 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands....................0008 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 
pines; other Islands © 
South Sea Islands 
China, including Hong Kong 
United States of America 
Mexico and Central America 
Foreign West Indies and Hayii...............00. 


South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 


ee er ey 


Ce ee ee iy 


Pee e eee eee rerereereee 


Comer eer renee eeesnreee 


ee ed 










» (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, \ 
Chili, and Patagonia 

» (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ 
and Buenos Ayres ......... 


Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, } 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 


Total—Foreign Countries 


Porro oeooeee 


IJ.—Brittsu Possessions: 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld. 
So. Aus.,.W. Aus., Tasm., 
and N. Zealand 
ritish North America 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
Cape and Natal 
rb. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 
Mauritius 


Pree m ena eene 


bP) 9) 


eee ereeeee 


POOP e eee ete eeerererseeeeseessesseesseeee 


eee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee 


PEP OO eee rarer eee esse essa Here e eee Hse erseHesooeeee 











1875. 
Imports Exports 
from to 
& £ 
10,909, | 6,079, 
24,001, | 20,448, | 
31,958, | 11,044, | 
2581200, 4,362, 
8.2545.) Aes, | 
CFA. 231, 
929; 375, 1 
282, 189, | 
2205, 1,455, | 
75) 14, h 
4534 Fuh Of 935.1 
2052 77s | ke LOG, 
Lk 755 718, 
2,084, 1,536, | 
632), 782, | 
4,5 30x S701 
5,721, | 5,170, | 
52; a 
TAO, 843, | 7a, lerals 
19,164, | 13,308, | 
10,864, 6,618, d 
4,985, | 2,775, 
1,392, | 5,415, | 
3,945, | 1,529, | 
2,248, | 2,108, 
272, 392, | 
550, 1390; | 
442, 337, | 
43,862, | 32,678, 
184,705, |109,843, 





First Six Months. 


























* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 







































1874. 1873. 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
from to from to 
£ £ £ 2 
13,897, | 7,880, | 13,142,| 6,347, 
f 23,825, | 21,548, | 23,182,| 25,974, 
24,803, | 12,740 130,138) ) bo 723, 
2,653, 4,660, | 3,238,| 5,849, 
8,958, | 5,548, | 11,242,| 7,292, 
970, 285, 610, 222, 
Wes 441, 866, 588, 
220, 208, 104, 64, 
1,942, 849, 1. 1,230, 650, 
373 20, 33; 14, 
35735, | 5,095, | 4,585,| 3,714, 
43,346, | 15,827, | 40,249,| 19,822, 
BOT z, DOT, 828, 635, 
976, 1,202, | 1,836,| 2,094, 
6 205 ee O29, 782,| 1,819, 
5,506, 24b2, | 4,951,| 3,086, 
5,166, 6,436, | 65712,1 6 ,p0l, 
33; 12, 2a ee 
1145,303, | 86,500, |142,182,] 96;864, 
19,588, | 18,642, | 18,873,| 12,489, 
9,306, 5,771, 7) I 37) 0,689, 
4,886, | 3,197, F 4,143,} 2,387, 
1,484, 3,906, | 1,857; |... 3,619, 
3,245, 1,584, 3,075, 1,646, 
1,993, | 2,030, | 1,863,| 2,058, 
207, AT, £62, 388, 
692, 336, 998, 309, 
419, 388, Wey 343, 
41,830, | 31,331, | 38,747,| 28,923, 
187,183, }i17,831, |180,929,]125,787, 
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Periodical Returne. 


[ Sept. 


Trade of United Kingdom, 1874-70. — Value of the Total Hxports of Foreign 
and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign Country and British 


Possession, 





Merchandise Nxported 
to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


(000’s omitted] 


—— 





J.—ForREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Northern Lurope; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, bolicclnd, & Heligoland 
Central Kurope ; ViZ;, Germany, Holland 
ne (01) 517) Fog) SV eae neha cee ee rrr 
Western Europe } viz., France, Portugal, 
(with Azores, Madeira, &e.), and Spain, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) er ea ae 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with RV allachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, 
Algeria, and Morocco 
Western Africa 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, ’ Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands 


it 


f 


Poo ees eer eoeeseeeresesterecserse 


Peer eee meet meee eee ne see eee re rsreseHesenseevese 


Sere c eee erceseressceeses 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 
pines ; other LEE 1100 () Sa eae ae eine 
Sota Sern lis mee. 2..5. ele Oi beces scone ease ee 
China, including Hong Kong 


United States of America, 
Mexico and Central America 


eee eee rere recess etoees 


rece ee eee cneseersesereseree 
Ce ee ee ii 


South America (Northern), New Granada, 
Venezuela and Ecuador i 

(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia .. : 

(Atlantic), Brazil , Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres 
Other countries (unenumerated) 


9 


99 


Perce eoooeccerececcerere 


Lotal—Foreign Countries... 
IJ.—Brittsa Possessions : 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 

Austral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- 

toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 

Zealand 


Coe ee re ere rr rceresecevereser cee tesererersscesnereverece 


Cee r reer eerisec ccc sesvcccccstssccecs 


»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
Cape and Natal 


POCO e mere rem e rer rrrerbeserrerercederrescesecioees 


Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 


Mauritius 


OOOOH eee sed ereescererarecoreseserecscareceiesecsccsocevece 
CHOCO HH eee eee eesee COC reed arerocerporeseseererers 
SOTO Oreo rer erereerenoeesererersserserresereres 


Ce ecrererons 


So eeesrercccesees 























Declared Value. ne 
1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 
£ £ £ £ 
§116,) 42800 4,638, 4,491, 4,597, 
24,016,| 24,301, | 26,257, | 25,683, | 18,200, 
14,560,| 14,710, | 12,673, | 16,956, | 11,351), 
210% 1 21,713, 1888) 1 725115, 1,624, 
668, 579, 737, 626, 573, 
93, 53, 39, 46, 45, 
oo 288, 260, 199; 247, 
29, aS a 25 30, 
34, 14, 21, 21, 19, 
re = GW 2, 2, 
441, 537, Go". 547, 554, 
35996, laud, 124, Sah, 4,165, 2.9715 
200, 235, 102, L793 167, 
490, 30, is. 315, 327, 
AB, 48, 49, 78, 71, 
26a, 362, 693, 356, 185, 
542, 518, 484, 337, 287, 
438, aye 44, 78, 30, 
52,995,| 51,460, | 53,726, | 56,646, | 41,283 
TAs; | 4,082. 1,76; 1,142, 909, 
1,606, | - L615, 1,341, 1,062, S37, 
879, 754A, 1,181, 855, 800, 
225; 324, 384, 382, 298, 
400, Sil, 288, ie 104, 
41, 79, 87, 94, 72, 
69, 33, 30, 325 LG 
995 156, 155, 173, 158, 
241, 16, 138, 6, 21, 
5,097,| 4,870, | 4,605, | 3,863, ] 3,211, 


Sie es eee | eo a | 


58,331, | 60,509 


1875. | Imports, Hxports, Shipping, Bullion. 397 


IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)— First Six Months (January— June), 
1875-74-78-'72-71.— Declared Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Six Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
ForREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1875. 1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Mattis.—Teatile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 29,056, | 31,094, | 34,334, | 35,691, | 33,507, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 17,191, | 14,764, | 12,924, | 18,136, | 11,091, 





Bier eee seeaccan b 1979435) “7,080, | 6400, | 6197, | 6,902, 
Sh ee yee area 1,748," | 2,763, |" 23566, | 2,322, | 1,819, 
Pherae s/icescs sn: 2.7035 | ose P2956, 123.045, | <2,804; 
Eda go teck.cte.ts 1,445, 1,844, 209, 295, 250, 


59,596, | 61,265, | 59,389, | 61,176, | 56,373, 








a 5 Variotiss. ides scerscvs sess ck 35467, * 8,092; | 3.820%) S186, b. 1,980; 

. Oils aecess east Z,0T 8, | LoeG, |, 2.200% | 2,297,°| 2.489, 
IMCUAIS) cccassseccvoase 6,762, | 5,577, | 5,516, | 5,944, | 4,284, 

MD alOWigs eich oss 990, 1,269, 1,309, 1,634, 1,346, 

PUMA OF oo cence 3.474.) 6,997, 4,989, | -8,666, | 3,378; 


165704, | 18,5315 |.175 30251) 16,938, 1 135477, 











‘is - wAgrelths Guand cies 390; | R28, 826, 575, | 1,009, 
RO rat ee 4,138, |--3,289, | °2,889,| 33420, | 3,420, 

4,508, | 4,367, | 3,715, | 35995, | 49295 

ROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. Tea ......0...,.:c00 4,016, | 3,009, | 3,641, | 5,825, | 5,560, 
Coffee” eect. 4,874, | 4,527, | 4,029, | 2,884, | 2,363, 

Sugar & Molasses| 11,870, | 11,185, | 9,942, | 9,714, | 9,278, 

TE OW ACCOMM... h.t £3149) eva 1,520.) 1.028, 7 887, 

RICO cen costes oe $12, 6 2b6l,- | E30 | O10) 657, 

Birt 0 tcc 150575 987, 868, | 1,059, 838, 

Witte stts....1c.ane0% 3,508, 9,084,-\- 4181, | 4.003, | 3,605, 

Spiriter fn.fcre 1,664, | 1,892) --obb55, | 1184, | 1,558, 





29,17 25-1" 275089, | 27,097, | 26,200,.| 25,240, 





NTN ss cP gsinscsnpaaslasnng Grain and Meal.| 21,909, | 25,700, | 23,359, | 19,977, | 16,376, 
Provisions ......,. 13,487, | 12,586, | 11,798, | 9,710, | 8,348, 





355396, 38,286, 355157, | 29,687, | 24,719, 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 20,618, | 19,142, | 21,163, | 19,438, | 18,314, 





Torat ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|166,094, |169,210, |163,823, |157,227, |143,153, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 17,750, | 17,376, | 18,100, | 18,313, | 11,900, 











————— 


OPA MMP ORD Se ot i.:deceestveu ddan. eters 183,844, |186,586, |181,923, |175,538, |155,053, 


* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “‘not made up.” 
SSS SSS HSPN 
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Periodical Returns. 


EXPORTS.— (United Kingdom.)— First ( 
1875-74-'73-72-'71. — Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 


Kingdom. 


Six 


Months 


[ Sept. 


(January — June), 


a 


(Six Months.) 


(000’s omitted.] 


British Propuck, &c., EXPORTED. 





Manrrs.—Textile. 


Sewed. 


» 


ET AS 6CC. 0.00.00 


Cotton Manufactures.. 
amie aig erate. 
Woollen Manufactures 
ei Y aia. feo boes 
Silk Manufactures........ 
. Yarn 
Linen Manufactures .... 
spin AGA S Heresies 


PAGE! cco ucusessesetemens 
Haberdy. and Mulnry. 


TPAPOWATES csncccodoascoceee-ee 


(Machen ery oo csaoteasncees 


Ceramic Manufcts. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 
and Products. 


Various Manufcts. 


EPO. sacsekestueocenne meee 
Copper and Brass........ 
Leasvand "Tie Sz. <cesr- 
Coals and Culm ........ 


Earthenware and Glass 


Beerand Ales .......08 
IBRGREP: “2 aise soso 
Cleese. 3.4. eee ee 


Books, Printed ............ 
Baorniture cee 
Leather Manufactures 
no .3) Smmeermn te thar dave ty BERR 
Plate and Watches . 

PUBLIOUCLY) occs-ccsauine -o. 


Remainder, Enumerated Articles ........ 
Unenumerated Articles............ccccccssssseseeeees 


VOLT CP OR TS ccsejcseoaate 


EE ETE SE I IE SE SS EAE SET AE ES EET EE ED 6 


1875. 


1874. 


a | | So 


£ 
26,324, 
654375 
10,743, 
25389, 
842, 
AUG: 
3,873, 
878, 


51,899, 


1,501, 


203.8% 


4,139, 


2,089, 


4,545, 
12,936, 
1,806, 


594, 


4,348, 


ZO gio 


1,413, 


£5202, 
115, 


39s 
2; 


325; 
133, 











26,948, 
7,250, 
11,063, 
2,484, 
1,014, 
621, 
3,767, 
865, 


54,012, 


1,505, 


2,971, 


4,476, 


2,083, 
4,656, 
15,786, 
1,960, 
953, 
5,823, 


315261, 


1,369, 


1,452, 
120, 
32, 
91, 
317, 
81, 


384, | 


1,635, 
125, 
508, 
330, 


2,992, 


13,388, 
S250; 



































1873. 1872. LS7a. 
£ £ & 
30,633, | 30,207, 27,299, 
T1285 4,992, 7,092, 
13,373, | 15,986 12,066, 
2,622, 3,408, 2,930, 

916, 1.837, 976, 
914, TA, 634, 
8,951; 4,305, 3,089, 
1,024, 1,042, 1,149, 
61,166, | 64,8195) G5. yee. 
1,629, 1,416, 1,300, 
3,161, 3, lo, 2,767, 
4,790, | 4,575, | 4,067, 
2,428, 2,381, L1G 
4,668, 3,512, 2,407, 
19,167, | 16,007,.; 127 
1,842, 1,760, 1,402, 
682, 883, 760, 
6,411, 3,970; 2,736, 
35,198, | 28,462, 1<20,80c. 
1,749, |  Wyh5As0| 9? ae 
1,388, 1478, 1,045, 
gear 143, 149, 
36, Bi, 48, 
96, ae 87, 
360, 217, 282, 
gS 98, 101, 
1,426, 1,146, 793, 
355395 2,931, 254555 
388, 368, 296, 
1,708, 1,764, 1,968, 
17 149, > 
128, Silk 104, | 
S17; 290, 221, 
2,050; 2 Ons 2,688, 
8,39017, 7,660, 8,354, i 
8,290, 7,049, 6,319, if 
125,787, |119,603, 





Lh rea 


nee 


| 


| 


1875.] 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Six Months 


ended June, 1875-74-73. 





Countries from 
whence Entered and 

















- 1875. 
sa aaa Entered. Cleared. 
Foreten CountrRIEs. Tons. Tons. 
Russia J Northern ports . 214,572 | 282,152 
Southern _,, 201,658 854.55 
ECE ian ite eae pre erioee t 199,929). 261,628 
MEA co cs i sts ssvoquiygncmecosnd 341,553} 171,520 
STENT id ae Dene ee 83,835 | 250,343 
BE ONAN. sc eon panvussacnarsrenngss 675,218 | 1,021,695 
BENG Se... nshryGdioaeke 431,552 |, 486,956 
LE oe ener 4 6 419,958] 472,819 || 
BS: LAE scisseiede Pradeig. noeeeds 929,991 | 1,302,114 
LL RAR Rene nt + 347,363 | 284,567 
NGL ace 131,548 | 155,913 
BO Les scniep Rvaiglaincndcs dit 147,254 | 401,644 
Austrian territories ............ 23,060 42,436 
| ESSE, oer ren Heenan | 8 62,376 39,138 
Turkey (including Walla- 
iis aif Moldavia) .... I 122,610} 147,969 
LSS a aeneeere & 145,898 | 203,031 
United States of America ....| 1,739,184 | 944,984 
‘Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 146,363 | 216,367 
REM CIN CD 525. gies va acs es 
NSE ieee Meme enter § 150,008} 201,194 
RRR 5 ee eee 107,725 775909 
CLES eee ener ce 32,426] 141,641 
EAS ive Re ne ballot dn 28 45,045 16,097 
Other countries ..............06 280,472 | 289,391 
Total, Foreign Countries | 6,979,548 | 7,446,963 
BRiIvTIsH Possessions. 
North American Colonies ....| 149,809] 312,480 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 473,461 | 608,882 
PRP AUIIMGINIS, ..;.hcvareedetie seas 
Australia and New Zealand} 167,302| 285,228 
Mmest INdIES ......cccceesceees Liat 90,490 
Eenennel Islands.................... 121,602 7 SSA5 5 
Other possessions ...........0... 106,391 | 356,383 


Total, British Possessions | 1,129,796 





‘Totat ForEign CouNTRIES 
AND BritisH POSSESSIONS. 


Me ontha. |f 1875 hee 8,109,344 
; TM ae a 
ended June, TB ee 


























ia WIEN Men 


9,229,181 


—_— 


Total British and Foreign. 












































1874. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tous. i 
350,304) 391,344 
110,497 63,701 
458,253] 300,920 
480,280] 148,713 
86,0385] 254,952 
774,140 | 999,122 
401,142| 464,819 
407,604] 403,350 
788,604 | 1,160,055 
428,321) 272,973 
151,480} 150,131 
117,979 | 355,436 
15,084] "43,553 
56,877 30,114 
111,838} 165,939 
151, 199), 25756819 
1,954,525 | 1,065,611 
179,032 | 206,884 
117,943 | 261,497 
154,640 40,277 
45,730| 106,798 
34,334 9,687 
272,180} 307,639 
7,648,021 | 7,463,334 
147,815 | 370,469 
471,186} 553,962 
169,357 | 277,086 
98,782 68,591 
122,772 46,200 
105,441] 406,780 
1,115,353 | 1,763,057 
8,763,374 | 9,216,391 





















































1878. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Poiie Tons. * 
225,816} 318,229 
215,086 78,806 
341,359 278,378 
468,765 | 132,974 
91,360 244,742 
817,022 973,656 
408,128} 534,354 | 
424,182) 458,773 
868,184) 1,221,418 
509,104) 296,465 
168,748 | 145,492 
130,594 355,268 
11,209 54,200 
38,041 385594 
139,443 160,655 
239,895 2325353 
1,540,895 | 1,090,571 
121,625 204,630 
120,547] 199,143 
120,150| 100,647 
37,384:| — 102,260 
47,261 11,355 
240,617 | 305,865 
7,325,265 | 7,588,828 
168,003} 305,544 
446,611 | ‘511,530 
188,558 219,162 
103,206 86,384 
122,412 80,598 
103,125 | 376,757 
1,081,910} 1,580,008 


8,407,175 | 9,168,836 


LET VS SE ETE EE PT STE TE OE ETP IN PR PTI CME SES TEA WS LS 


4.00 


Periodical Returns. 


[ Sept. 


GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—ImportepD anp 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.)— Computed Real Value for the 


Six Months (January—June), 1875-74-78. 
[000’s omitted.] 





(First Six Months.) 


Imported from :— 


Australia 
So. Amca. and W. 
fe Lit ime eee 
United States and 
Calis, Piatescoos: 


Sore eecereoonene 


Germany, Holl. & 
Belg. 

Prtgl., Spain, and 
ACHP caseicsss iden ox: 

Mita., Trky., and i 
EBVO wencostoee rene j 


Cee eeseesrcecsre 


CLANS eth A eo 
West Coast of Africa 
All other Countries... 


Totals Imported.... 


Exported to :— 
MONA INCO Scie ohos. oss cea 
Germany, Holl. & 

LESS) ek Sy aie 
Prtgl., Spain, and 

GOERS. ortc.cttehacce 


Ind. and China (vid \ 


LF 710) eee ae 
Danish West Indies 


United States ............ 


South Africa ............ 
Mauritius 


Coe ore ee ewooeses 


PO EU ZA aeenopss tow ereries 
All other Countries... 


Totals Hxported.... 


Excess of Imports.... 
i Exports... 


























1875. 1874. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
£ £ £ £ 
2,675, 18, 2,874, 9; 
564, 1,994, 1,337, 20245 
6,198, 1,293, 2,054, 2,047; 
9,437). |. »35305,.-:6,209;.-1'= 2080, 
1,011, 641, 232, 5793 
495, 599) 161, T3753; 
4A, 20} Bi, 
31, 165 254, 
138, Bs) 200, 
61, KO; 44, 
1,685, 285, 523, 
12,902, | 4,930, | 7,706, 
3,268, 1,032) 1% 2,102, 
210% 209); 932, 
796, 429, 48, 
6,165, 1,670, | 3,082, 
— 254.26, 542, 
255, 86, 8, 
as —_ A, 
450, oo 244, 
969, 096, 198i, 
7,889, | 2.2785) DST a. 
5,063, 65>, 1,835, 

















1873. 

Gold. Silver. 
£ £& 
4,656, 9, 
1,144, 1,589, 
1,532, | 3,648, 
7,332,.\ %240; 

269, 806, 
15; 133) 
41, 395 

1,123, 29, 
56, 94, 
40, — 
88, 223, 
8,964, 6,570, 
381, | 1,383; 
5,392, 1,100, 
2,903, 124, 
8,676, 2,609, 

808, | 1,493, 

102, 2, 

187, 39; 

104, _— 

1,372, 806, 

11,249, | 4,947, 

— i,623, 
2,433, — 


1875.] 


Periodical Returns.— April, May, June, 1875. 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—30TH Junz, 1875-74-73-72. 
Net Produce in QuartERS and Years ended 30th JunE, 1875-74-73-72. 


[000’s omitted.] 








QUARTERS, 
1875. 1874. 
ended 30th June. 
£ £ 
CUushomis <i seiccteon: 4,687, | 4,568, 
GTS) eens 6,427, | 6,380, 
SGRTMIS: c.sscsonesensposoens 2. SOO lw, 2,414, 
DR Oi foi.: cassteeetes: 462, 413, 
Post ONice xe. ..ecn-: 1,568, | 1,350, 
Telegraph Service .... 300, 300, 
16,244, | 15,670, 
Property Tax............ CGS | ae LOT 
17,022, | 16,742, 
Crown Lands ............ 78, 78, 
Miscellaneous............ 1,166, 853, 
TO6G1S sates 18,266; 17:673, 
| 
YEARS 
‘ 1875. | 1874. 
ended 30th June. 
£ £ 
GiiSCOMIS) -52.5..¢cars000c0s: 19,413, | 20,052, 
HRCI O 7 vasesucsduacnodivees ss 27 AG2. | 26,210, 
AMIS Fico ctidao.dencennee 10,026, | LO,619, 
> Cy ab BS ee 25490, 02 2.000% 
ost OMeG rte ee 5,888, 5,962, 
Telegraph Service ... 1126, 1,410, 
67,028, | 67,633, 
Property Tax ....:...0... 4,012, | 5,594, 
41,040, | 73,227, 
Crown Lands ............ 385, 378, 
Miscellaneous............ A,OoK,, | 3,722, 
Moral sina. Pe Bt Oe Ge O2, 








1875. 


Less. 


£ 


294, 
= 





More. 


49; 
PA Eon 


5745 


574) 


313> 


887, 
aes | 


aE e 
Net Incr. £5938. 








1875. 
Less. More. 
& £5 
639, -= 
oes 277) 
aa 7) 
— Ti, 

745 Te 

290, a 
1,003, 398, 

1,582, = 
2,585, 398, 
{Ee 75 
am 369, 
2,585, 7745 
ere ae 


Net Decor, £1,811. 


Corresponding Quarters. 





1873. 


€ 
4,850, 
6,287, 
2.645, 

362, 
1,180, 

100, 


15,424, 


L169, 


16,593, 


1, 
1,013, 


17,681, 





1872. 
£ 
4,944, 
6,097, 
2,525, 
349, 
1,200, 
225, 


15,340, 


1,604, 


16,994, 


Fo; 
1,374, 


18,393, 





Corresponding Years. 





1873. 


£ 
20,939, 


25,975, 
10,067, 
2,350, 
4,800, 
890, 


65,021, 


7,065, 


72,086, 


31, 
3,435, 


75,896, 





20,539, 
23,961, 
9,920, 
2,395, 
4.,750, 
810, 


62,375, 


9,821, 


72,196, 


375, 
3,695, 





476,266, 





402 Periodical Returns.—April, May, June, 1875. [ Sept. 


REVENUE.—Unitrep Kin@poM.—QUARTER ENDED 80TH JUNE, 1875 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Recuipts in the QUARTER 
ended 30th June, 1875; the Issuns out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Hachequer on the 30th of June, 1875, in respect 
of such Charges. 




















Received :— 
& 
Pmcome: recelved, aS sO wnlia A CCOURE wl. decncrs bcassnimacesterbieeneetue te cecess 18,266,662 | 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &. ... 350,345 
FETOWGELL owtelseelets corned talons eaaeeawon ss £18,617,007 
Excess of the sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 30th 
of June, 1875, payable in September quarter, 1875, above the Balance 
in the Exchequer at that date, viz.:— 
Excess of Charge in Great Britain \.ys..ssbsreteses vee £2,868,402 
Surplus over Charge in Treland 7.0.2... .ciesecersseeere 459,664 
Net den creney: 5. ccc ssanueneveserssoate *2,408,788 
21,025,745 
Padi 
£ 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet the charge on 824.693 
the slst or March, 1875fas per last account) <5..a5;0.0-.0a<saesedoaveses eee ee 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ....issccccocsssseees aa» 12,120,962 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of June, 1875, viz.:— 
Permanent, Charce pt Debt) <5, scassucsaasttenancen esos £6,814,004 
Principalion Mxcheguer Bills: ac. ..cce. ahtoss ooveeoene 17,300 
Wien CA vil LuMGt® . .cndcucesscpagvewine dove cencdeedes ache aderebiete ss 102,199 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund  ..........0000+ 209, 98e 
Advances tor: Public: Wonks, GCs. seve. tcsuysecnesecees 847,300 
—__—_- 8,080,790 
Dio talieas Sahnn5 Maan inc ate sPacinascrwserges £21,025,745 
= Ohayec.on d0ta June, 18 70iCas abv) acsascssseag oe cecnceoasmsecwncen £8,080,790 
Paid out of Growing Produce in June quarter, 1875 .........60 1,034,326 


Portion of the Charge payable in September quarter, 1875 ... 7,046,464 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 380th of 
dugg 1875 Bekah tek ek te ot ea ; S726 


N6t dSLCIONCY ASIADOVE ....lescnnssscossteaeasse | eUS TOS 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazetie Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Second Quarter of 1875. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 





Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
Weeks ended on Saturday. 














Oats. 
1875 srg 
PROUD ban coc oggsaedenesenataeons 30 3 
gies MOUS Siete tessa Mone saan oa 29 6 
Oe gh eee Mt ee Day ogee 
Bo Aedes tate actepawaneldaraseen 20. 9 
Average for Apribirrucssrererssess 29 10 
1S, ot Ne persone rere cers 2 a 2 
5 ee ce Pee in Meee: Bote’ By 
Ag = ge MR Se eee, Sostces 30. 7 
OY TAR AROS BI 31.8 
ihe neem ener e 29) iy 
Average for May wrcresreerees 30 3 
SEEN eee at wise stereacteseare oe a7 
i Mis seo sate cninsopanntesienss Boe dak 
ie ee ee eee. 30 8 
BBE eeiNh west torah scnnetenpaesstasee S116) 
Average fOr JUNE .....resesrieers: oie UO 





Average for the quarter 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday rn 
each Week, during the SECOND QUARTER (April—June) of 1875. 
(0,000’s omitted.]} 































































































1 Q g 4 5 6 aL 
Issuz DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. _ Notes Minimum Rates 
DATES. in Hands of of Discount 
i , Gold Coin Publie. 
Notes > Government oe and (Col. 1 minus 
Issued. ( Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities.| Bullion. eat 16.) Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £& £ 
Mins. 1875. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1875. Per cnt. 
35,00 April Tee 11,02 3,98 20,00 27,46 18 Feb. 84 
Syl spe ae 11,02 3,98 20,30 Dalit 
35,30 Ame sila 1102 3,98 20,30 26,93 
35,24 Pes oe 11,02 3,98 20,24. 26,84 
35,30 May 5...) 11,02 3,98 20,30 29,59 
35,33 Maing anaes TNEO2 3,98 20,33 2734 
35,43 Ot eo 11,02 3,98 20,43 27,08 
36,43 See ee 11502 3,98 21,438 26,85 
36,82 June. 2.4) - LE02 3,98 21,82 39 48 
37,06 5 Os: 11,02 3.98 22,00 26,87 
38,08 ea Onan 11,02 3,98 23,08 27,46 
39,35 55, | pains 11,02 3,98 24,35 27,08 
BankING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 ll 12 13 14, I 16 19 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. aren a east Securities. Reserve. ee 
Day and ties 
: Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. Public. | Private. other (Wdnsdys.) Govern- Other. || Notes. Silver an 
Bills ment. Coin. | Assets. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ & £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins Mins. || Mins. 1875. Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 | 3,10 6,16 | 18,88 ,06 April 7 | 13,59 19,76 7,84 85 | 42,05 
14,55 | 3,11 4,63, | 18,02 337 » 14] 13,59} 18,29 8,06 573 140,68 
14555) 3,20 W ajo 17,67 |) 334 » 211 °13,59)\ 14,89 || 8,87 |. 76: 14056 
14,55 | 3,12 B40 eye ,30 yee 13,59) T8460 8,40 78 141,17 
14,55 | 3,11 ij toalley weak )33 May 5| 18,59 | 18,92 To 567 | 40,91 
14,55 | 3,12 5,56 117,99 36 » 2 | 13,590 19.19 7,99 81 | 41,58 
14,55 3,12 5,44. | 17,08 ,02 so LO) Lao aa 8,35 81 | 40,46 
14,55 | 3,18 || 5,53 | 19,44 || ,84 » 26] 18,59119,06 || 9,58) 77 [42,99 
14,55 | 3,09 || 6,03 | 21,63 || ,85 | June 2] 18,59] 21,98 || 9,41 | ,67 | 45,64 
14,55 | 3,09 6,81 | 20,67 30 FA 9} 138,72 | 20,10 || 10,19 ,87 144,88 
14,55 | 8,10 || 6,95 | 19,55 |) ,83 » 16) -13,75.18533 1) 41,62) ,77 aay 
14,55( 3,11 7,20 | 22,85 ,30 py 28 | 1375 | 2ano) eed 79 148,01 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
— Enenanp and Wats on Saturday in each Week during the SEconD QUARTER (April 
 —dune) of 1875; and in Scoruann and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 








ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: Private | Joint ‘ 7 
Stock AL, g My ; 5 OTAL. 
Darss. a are ie Banks. Rake. pares Weeks a Under | 7” ang | Under 
“Saturday. (Fixed (fined (Fixed a 4 (Fixed £5. (Fixed 
araey ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, endgs lupwards. : Issues, Jupwards. Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,89). | 2,65). | 6,63). 2,76). 6,35). 
1875. £ & & £ 1875. & £ £ £ £ £ 





April 3) 120,31 2,56 | 2,40 | 4,96 
5 10 94,00 2,59 | 2,40 | 4,99 
mB . LZ ahe,o8 2/57 | 238-4 4jo5)4 April 17) .1,83¢(73,70 |. 6363°43,70-|, 8,11 | 6,81 
ae 64,82 2,55 | 2,389 | 4,94 


May 1] 139,87 2,55 | 2,40 | 4,95 
4 8 94,05 2,55 | 2,42 | 4,97 
m 15) “119,50 2,55 | 2,40 | 4,95 |May 15] 2,15 | 3,94 |. 6,09 | 3,80 | 3,04 | 6,84 
| Oe 91,30 2,54 | 2,37 | 4,91 
m 20) -114,05 2,49 | 2,31 | 4,80 


June 5 92595 2,45 | 2,28 | 4,73 

me, 121. 126,40 2,40 | 2,25 | 4,65 [June 12] 2,87 | 4,25 | 6,62 | 3,73 | 2,99 | 6,42 
B 19) 95,77 +.\ 289 | 2,24 | 463 | 

me 26) 109,26 2,389 | 2,23 | 4,62 


- * The > Wednesdays pr eceding the Saturdays. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, “Belburg and 
| Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, ong K Us ane 2 Oe Wee peborwehs 








9 




















i 2 3 4, 5 6 i 8 
Calcutta. Standen 
London London New Re Hong Sileer 
Darks. on York Inga Calcutta K Sydney. | in bars in 
Paris. Hamburg. ork. | Council.* oe as, ong. london 
3 m.d. 3m.d. 60d.s. | 60d.s. 6 m.d. 6m. d. 30 d.s. pr. oz. 
1875. per. cnt. | d. d. d. per cnt. d. 
mori 9 ........ 25°52 20°84. 4°86 | 21% 22/5 508 |lpm.idis} 57% 
om . 24,,...... 25°50 20°84: 4873 Pitch 2245 50s - 575 
May §&........ 25°524 20°84, 4°87 21% 224 50¢ |lpm.4dis; 57 
ey ae 25°52 20°84: 4874 2044 214% 508 55 562 
Mme (O....... 25°59 20°88 4873 7 ie 22 — |Ipm.4dis} 57 
BM ID. cscchen 25°60 20°88 4°88 2145 224 508 4 552 











* Bankers’ drafts. 
ere eR ea EE TT A SAR A A he nena eterna 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING THE QUARTER ENDED 
30TH SEPTEMBER, 1875. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





Manual of the Railroads of the United States, 1874-75. 
By H. V. Poor, Esq. 820 pp,, cloth, map, 8vo. New >| The Author 
Work MS Hor ucaricneil ese ee ite sf: 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. = fo. | 
1869-70, Vol. vii, No. 80. 230 pp., diagrams, 8vo. 
Hdialmme li, US TO | sccssscverctisiiste sect easy on asoss sabioncopene'snaedengues 

The Western: A Journal of Literature, Education, and Th. Editor 
Art. Vol. i, No. 6,7, &8, pp., 8vo. St. Louis, Mo. 1875 : 

Universal Conscription: the only Answer to the om, | 


The Society 


ing Question. By Captain H. W. L. Hime, R.A., 
E.S.S8. 40 pp., diagrams, 8vo. London, 1875 ............ 
Astronomical and Meteorological Observations of U.S.) | Rear-Admiral C. W. 
Naval Observatory, 1872. 371 pp., cloth, folio. Davis, Superinten- 
Weashiime toms TS 7 2 aessbeojecusonsadsss Near espnndeouomemee tate vars dent U.S. Navy 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1873. 452 pp., cloth, diagrams, >| The Institution 
8vo. Washington, 1874 
Congressional Directory ; compiled for the use of Congress. | | Smithsonian Insti- 
158 pp., diagram and plate, 8vo. Washington, 1875.... tution 
First and Second Annual Reports of the Board of 
Directors of the Chicago Public Library. 8vo. Chicago, }| The Library 
1873 
An Essay concerning Important Physical Features in 
the Valley of the Minnesota River. By General G. || Smithsonian Insti- 
K. Warren, U.S.A. 22 pp., maps, diagrams, &c., 8vo. tution 
Washington, US7A% o...::ctesseecteencmneaeate erates 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia. Vol. xiv, No. 98. 300 pp., map, 8vo. }| The Society 
Plalade lent 8 7A versity Te 
Report of the Board of Public Charities of the State of 
Hee 1874. 467 pp., cloth, 8vo. Philadelphia, }| The Board 
| ali aA FOND EN HERR TIA Hiat Pir MMi eh an acta Wap RS ah Fe 
Statistical Tables of the Dublin Metropolitan Police for | | The Commissioner 
the Year 1874. 64 pp., folio. Dublin, 1875.......0........ \ of Police 
The Harveian Oration, 1875. By W. A. Guy, Esq., tho Nae 
é pee ee 56 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, 1875 ........ ar ca a 
atalogue of the London Library, 1875. 4th Edition. 
1022 pp., cloth, 4to. London, 187 Dies hates ie anes The London Library 


Zeitschrift des Koniglich Preussischen Statistischen gf 


The Author 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee 


CPT e meee HHO mE ees HEDEHEDE EEO O Hs TE HEE EH HOES EFESEEEEFEERSFEBESHE EER EE EHESE 


reaus. Redigirt von Dr. Ernst Engel. 15 Jahrgang, 
1875, Heft i. 148 pp., paper, 8vo. Berlin, 1875......... 
Geburten, Sterbefiille und Trauungen in der Schweiz, || Bureau Fédéral de 


Dr. Engel 


im Jahr, 1872. 101 pp., paper. Bern, 1875................ Statistique Berne 
Handel der Schweiz mit dem Kénigreich Italien. 87} 
PP. paper. Berns 7o is.) eh soecte eee Nees. a 


Rassegna Settimanale del Movimento della Popolazione e 
dello stato Civile del Comu ne di Firenze. Sheets. Paper } 

Resultati del Censimento Italiano esequito nel 1871 di] | Giunta Centrale di 
G. J. Piantanida. 28 pp., paper. Roma, 1875 } Statistica, Roma 

Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Statistik, 11 Jahrgang ) | Statistisches Bureau 
1875. 1 quartal Heft. 64 pp., paper. Bern, 1875... Bern 


Zeitschrift des K. Sichsischen Statistischen Bureaus, Btatistisches Bureau 


xx Jahrgang. Heft iv. Nos. des Kénig. Sichs. 
8vo. Dee 1875 Uden OF SOO Dealer’ Boe Danet ea des 
nnern 


Be eorreeeres 


SOPOT eee ee re rearer erred ratereesesserreseeesesersesseres 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


Die wirthschaftlichen Zustiinde Smyrna’s im Jahre 1874. D Kael 
Amtlicher Bericht von Dr. Karl von Scherzer. 16 pp., g, cena 
PEMOR em NV Tem NOP o.N wcatonres ssticss cc avtaatean mi ibeemassss ath ce cai 

Movimento dello Stato Civile de Regno. Introduzione ) | Il Ministero de Agri- 
al Volume dell’Anno 1873. 47 pp., paper. Roma, coltura, Industria, 

i me Uae ee ee ae ene | e Commercio 
a Statistica Mortuaria applicata All’Igiene Publica, : 
per Cesare Contini. 197 ms paper. ena S720. i Une Thies 

Manuale D’Igiene Popolare per uso delle seu Elemen- 
tari e degl’ Instituti de Educazione. Per orca 
Concml. “S00 pps papers. Roma isc.2% iad ce dncssiands 

Statistische Monatschrift. Herausgegeben vom Bureau 
der K.K. Statistischen Central-Commission. 248 p> Dr. Adolf Ficker 

MPADEL,, SVOr4 WVVIOL LS Oe Wists in cee cnc csseteone cacses tor 
Statistisches Jahrbuch; fiir das Jahr, 1874. Heraus-]/}K. K. Statistische 


gegeben von der K. K. Statischen Central-Commission. Central - Commis- 

Heit 1.. 89 pp., paper, Svo. ~ Wien, 1875... iiise ns. sion, Wien 
Statistische Jahrbiicher fiir das Jahr, 1873. Hefte ii, v, 

vii, ix. 51, 108, 220, 24 pp., paper, 8vo. Wien, 1875 si 


nel Regno D’Italia per anno 1871. Affari’ Civili e coltura, Industria e 
Commerciali. 125 pp., paper, 4to. Roma, 1874. ........ Commercio, Roma 
Annali del Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria, e Com- 
mercio. Relazione Canevari. Vol lxxi. 539 pp., 
Paper, cliarts, Sve... Womia, 1S74 rer sscncseconsctroronssoes: 
Relazioni dei Guirati Italiani sulla Esposizione Univer- 
sale di Vienna del 1873. Fascioli x, xi, xii, xiii, xv. 
164, 35, 162, 86, 141 pp., paper, plates, 8vo. Milano, ” 
IS era ye teenies ores Gonsectes ee eden teaseude nea ee eee Rtas 
Navigazione Nei porti del Regno, 1873. Pesca, Taft | 


Relazione Statistica sulla Amministrazione della scinto} Il Ministero di Agri- 


e Naviglio Mercantile, Costruzioni Navali, Infortuni 
Marittimi. 148 pp., paper, 8vo. Roma, 1874 ............ 
Movimento dello Stato Civile, 1872. 411 pp., paper, 


Oh Sy teed SCi01 ts Ml ho a aR ee te AR Onn Pha met Aine an fe SOE He 

Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Kénigreich } | Statistisches Bureau 
Sachsen, nebst Marktverzeichnisssen fiir Sachsen and des Kénigl. Minis- 
Thiringen auf das Jahr,1876. Paper, 4to. Dresden, terium des Innern, 
157 ve hci Mek I OR aid RON ok ts an E MeO ONT DRE Ee Dresden 


Rapport sur les recettes et les dépenses de 1’ Exercise de P 
1876. Par M. Wolowski. eee Paris, 18708 .......3. i Hee Ea 
Discours prononcé & la Sednce Publique Annuelle de la 
Société Centrale d’Agriculture de France. Par M| 
Wolowski. 12 pp., paper, 8vo. Paris, 1875................ 
Annali del Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria, e Com- | Il Ministero di Agri- 
mercio, Anno 1874. No. 70. 291 pp., paper, 8vo. coltura, Industria e 
1 ATE al is, 2. ee YE ORE PPC Re rre ACoA Cammercio, Roma 
Notizie per la Storia dei prezzi per Leonida ie cog 
BGepory paper, SVO.4, Roma, WS(Ae scutes cures. 
Preussische Statistik. Hefte xxiv, xxviii, xxix, xxxii,] | Koniglich Statis- 


99 


99 


XXKI) KEK, KKXIMY XKV, XxVil,’ xxvi. Paper, 4to: tisches Bureau, 
EY GGRITIBO RAIS. Size atyaoth a caseeectot sdetene cop dvectenmie st ueeeteen ayes Berlin 

The Mauritius Almanack and Colonial Register for 1875. |] | H.H. The Governor 
21 e py OVO... Mamritias, BST5 sets: sveguotercrass-sengcee-s of the Mauritius 


The Hon. D. A. 
Wells 


Massachusetts to consider and report on the subject 
of Local Taxation. 577 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1876 ........ 





Report of the Commissioners appointed by the State of ; 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





Sixth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 


Statistics of Labour. 503 pp., cloth, 8vo. Boston, The Hon. D. A. 


1875 Wells. 
Congress and Phelps, Dodge, and Co. 295 pp., cloth, 

SO sche NOM Me OME, SOT Ds roses RE Ne sips eareson de een <1 2) 
Report of the Tax Commissioner of Massachusetts for 

1874. 167 pp. Sve.” Bostom, 1810p s.iike< pbc cee-: EH 


of Massachusetts, 1873-74. 292 pp., cloth, 8vo. 
Poston AS <oteigocter sera, ae ecant. cee eatin BS 
Protection and Free Trade. By Isaac Butts, Esq. 190 hg Meloy: of we 
pp., bevelled cloth, plate, 8v0. New York, 1876 ........ Hon . pe ithe 


The Society 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Board of State in oo. | 


Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Victoria. Vol. xi. 55 pp.,8vo. Melbourne, 1874 .. 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the Astor Library of 
the City of New York. 62 pp., 8vo. Albany, 1875.... 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of sro. | 


The Library 


Engineers. Vols. xl, and xh, cloth, plates, &c., 8vo. +| The Institution 


OMI TAAL 8 Boas avonsenasunckbeccsort tee Oteen Osa Tete aaeee eae 





Parliamentary Papers— ») 
No. 156. East India (Banda and Kirwee Booty) ........ 
oe oll 9 (Chea Wilaiins ) Pines, fa Wee 8 orc soa) 
SS. ss (nidome Pas) art tocar ecmeh tsa apse: 


» 219. Steamships, (Bay: of) Renee) pce. ncotscney--dntenae! 
» “13. Hast. India (Traneponts),.... spas... -ciasnemscacosesot oat 
» 204, ; (Finance and Revenue Accounts) 





3) poe ; (Home; Accounts) cscs cies tecccesssnsen: 
» 244. Army Staff Appointments ...........iiccsreeeeseres 
,, 208. East India (Artillery Officers’ Memorials) .... 
op 202: * (Banda and Kirwee Booty) ........ 
sy OO. s (Artillery Officers’ Memorials) .... 
3 200s Army. Purchase, Comantasiom, je ieeccop aces. 18.55 
» OLS. Hast India (Civil Service) jc. .sccyscecestssvdsconpssoe 





, 921. Abyssinian Expedition (Vote of Credit)........ aces of State 
» 918. Visit of H.R.H. The Prince of Wales to Se 
Le FN eure aren cere e yee e SAU SOS Cate a Bs 
», 829. Civil Service Estimates, 1875-76 .....:....0..0.. 
spe DO AM FAL 5S,0. 6 ciel erat are ekueee. 5, Aaa ees 
a 2 toro. Hast [india Barada. yx. ccoetr sesso | 


» 214, British, Merchant Sit pig cia. .ccc-ccnsceser! onces->- 
4 204. Oudh.and) Kirween (..cetun castes ois eau trceac ee. 
» C, 1272. East India (Baroda, No. 7) 
», 242. Army (Regimental Exchanges) 


Se rie id 


PRES oy. o.scigiy OY IWOCL ULES i cue teresetoes at Oak Se. Saeco 

moore loast: Indie, (Amin bio ett tee mts 

» 300. * Opium, Revenue. ..0 5.108 ccseenccscscy 

» ©, 1,282. Consular, No. 2, 1875. Coolie Immigra- 
tion 


Cee eee LOE Od errr seed Overor ro FOES HCE OOOoerrneedrecerneerecrbees 


Memoirs of the Life of Admiral Sir E. Codrington. 
2 vols. Hdited by Lady J. Bourchier. Maps, plates, $| Lady Bourchier 
Svorl condo jal S73 .x.desnntacseiecree ee a eae 

Report of the Forty-fourth Meeting cf the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Belfast, >| The Association 
1874. .266 pp., cloth, plates, 8vo. London, 1875 f 


eee eeeee 


a a ee ee eee 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


A Report on the Hygiene of the United States Army. 


567 pp., maps, plates, &c., 4to. Washington, 1875 .... Sungeom « General, 


C. H. Crane, Assist. 


U.S.A. 
Census of Ireland, 1871— 
Bae Oe A a at MRA AT ie cc Ae te | 
gt keel 0 al vol: iii! (Gommplene)) cn... scmicikiccstsisesinientsioss. | J.T. Hammick, Esq. 
90 L=—-6) of Vol: ivi (completes iscs..icssssdsiecoesenssoonetnecevens | 
Part I, Summary Tables, for Lreland, ......4.:..-...ssnosasnens oi 
Parliamentary Papers— a) 


Judicial Statistics (Parts I and II), England and | 
BNSC a AO) biker) Aare Gad ica cnem cc, Bee A, «gaat 
Criminal and Judicial Statistics (Parts I and II), 
Dreland iS imeen EOL 8 eee dor cr cade horah latest eelts 
Annual Statements of the Trade of the United Kingdom 


with Foreign Countries, for the Years 1872 and 1878. 2 
Appendix to First Report of the Civil Service Inquiry 

WommnissrOMe nee WS 1O7 caccds.c vested ete ee a asthe 2 
Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 

Manuscripts, 1874. Parts L amd TL i....scc.c.cessseneeeoeees % 


Local Taxation (Ireland) Returns, for the Year, 1872 
A Summary of the Population of London, with a Statis- 
tical Chart of the Marriages, Births, and Deaths for 
twelve Years, from 1839. By C. A. Cocke. Sheet, 4 
with coloured diagrams: = 182.23 5. .ss:0eartes-.ssaats-nepeeess 
Introduction to the Statistical Tables of the principal 
Empires, &c., in Europe. 36 pp., tables in sheets, 4to. 


CUE STOR FACS Ea an RR RU Pa 2 ee TU Oe et 
Statistical Abstracts of the United Kingdom, 1840 to 
Poe, Yani LBS: FO USGI. SWO...siccisc..ctideodetsndabondosnsth duack 7% 


The Thirty-second Annual Report of the Deputy-Keeper 
of the Public Records. Vol. 1. 1062 pp. (Blue Book), 
BVO BIL. © saccesapnshre sk cobtaapena gare teeter eotyate tBu en htebtilts 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Sanitary State of the Army in India. 581 pp., 


maps, diagrams, Ge. m0, LBO4 ir. 5..sercrsensnsiesecscannsnpsmnsts 
Statistica d'Italia. Popolazione’ Censimento Generale, 
31 Dec., 1861. Parte I. 236 pp., 8vo. Firenze, 1867 a 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. Vol. xix, 
Nos. 80 and 81. Coloured plates, &c., 8vo. London, $| The Institution : 
Bt sie yon assesnssecenig BoM Si A PCOR ra, Reed ae ena ae ee 
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Treaties, &c., regulating the Trade between Great Britain 
and Turkey. 193 pp., cloth. London, 1876................ 
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Neues Hamburger Handels Archiv. Jahrgang, 1873. 
255'pp., paper, ovo. Hamburg, 1875... .c.2.6.ecccceons 
Norges Officielle Statistik. 
‘A No: 15 -C Nos..1; 4,5; 56,6, 8, 9, 125 D Node 
F Nos. 1, 2. Paper, tables, 4to. Christiania, 1874.... 
Der Bergwerks-Betrieb, Oesterreichs im Jahre, 1874. 
I Tabellarischer Theil. 49 pp., paper, 8vo. Wien, 
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Statistical Register of the Colony of Victoria, for 1874. 
Parts 1, 2, and 3. Folio. 1875 
Report of the Conference of Government Statists, held 
in Tasmania, January, 1875. Folio. 1875 
Statistics of the Colony of Queensland, for the Year 1873. 
176 pp., boards, folio. Brisbane, 1875 
Results of a Census of the Colony of New Zealand, 1874 
(2 copies). 288 pp., folio. Wellington, 1875 
Seventeenth detailed Annual Report of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths in Scotland. 251 pp., royal 8vo. EHdin- 
pineal, BS 7 Bic crewaccepant a core acta ie cent ge Roe ecm 
Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 
1874-75. Vol. ix, No. 2. 221 pp., plates, &., 8vo. 
Glasgow; 1875 ..u....0.c-eeecstaetertancste neem cee a eee 
Annual Report on the Sanitary Condition of Sheffield 
during 1874. 31 pp, 8vo. Sheffield, 1875.0... 
Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom in each of 
the last Fifteen Years from 1860 to 1874. No. 22, 
129) pp;.Svo. «Londons S ior. incre ene nee 
Forty Years Since, and Now. By H. B. T. Strangways,” 
Esq. An Address delivered before the Royal Colonial 
Institute. (Four copies.) 14 pp, 8vo. London, 
1875 
Returns of Deaths in the City of Glasgow during 1874. 
Two large lithographed folio sheets. 1875........0....00. 
The Atheneum. Parts 569,570,and571. 4to. London, 
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Journal of the Franklin Institute. Nos. 5, 6, vol. lxix; 
No. tb, vol. lxx, 8vo. | Philadelphia, 1876 ......,scssnes 
The Banker’s Magazine. Nos. 376, 377, and 378. 8vo. 
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Transactions of the Institution of Surveyors. 
vol. vii, 8vo. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. Nos. 
G and7, vol: xix) Svo,/, ondon, 1875.50. eee 
Proceedings of the Royal Medical Chirurgical Society. 
Nox8, voll, Sve.) Soondon:dS75 a.ascicercenosetnne 
Italian Meteorological Returns for November and 
December, 1674; 4to.) “Rome, 18743). sa.sccc. tee 
Bollettino delle Situazioni Menselli dei Conti. 
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Sessional Proceedings of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. Nos. 11 and 12 of vol. +} The Association 
MANY Sv: 2 Liomlons ES Go eat ar steergetden tenses Suiveasavltadesacwnae 

Returns, (Quarterly) of Births, Deaths, and Marriages a Registrar-General of 
Scotland. No. 82, royal 8vo. Edinburgh, 1875. ........ Scotland 

New York Banker’s Magazine and Statistical Register. 
No. 22 of vol. ix; Nos. 1 and 2, vol. x, 8vo. New} 
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The Friend of India. Current numbers. Calcutta, 1875 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. No. 10, 


The Editor 


93 


1874; Nos. 1 to 5, 1875, 8vo. Calcutta, 1875 ........... eas 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Parts 1, 2, 
No. 4, 1874; Part 1, No.1, 1875, 8vo. Calcutta, 1875 .... 2 


Quarterly Returns of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in || Registrar-General of 
Ireland. Nos. 44, 45, and 46, royal 8vo. Dublin, 1875 Treland 

The Review. (The current weekly numbers)..............0..00. The Editor 

Journal of the Society of Arts. (Zhe current weekly The Society 
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The Insurance Record. (The current weekly numbers) ....| The Editor 


Nature. (The current weekly numbers)...........:cceeeeees 5 





Coming Events. (The current weekly numbers) ................ a 
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Journal des Economistes. Nos. 114, 115, and 116. June, July, 
and August, 1875. 


Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. No. 89. July, 1875. 

Investor’s Monthly Manual (current monthly numbers). 

The Economist (current weekly numbers). 

Judicial Statistics, 1873, England and Wales. Parts 1 and 2 (c 1055), 


A Synopsis of the Prices of Wheat, and of Circumstances Affecting 
Them, from the Commencement of the Thirteenth Century to the 
end of 1822. By Rear-Admiral Rainier, F.R.S. 10 pp., diagrams, 
&e., folio. London, 1875. 
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The Inavcurat Appress of James Heywoop, Esq, M.A., F.R.S., 
President of the Statistical Society, delivered on Tuesday, the 16th 
November, 1875. 


For the commodious premises occupied by the Statistical Society, 
thanks are especially due to my excellent predecessor, Dr. Guy, 
F.R.S., whose professional position in King’s College has aided with 
his powers of negotiation to obtain the settlement of the Society in 
its new home. 

Somerset House Terrace, where we now assemble, is situated 
about half-way on the line between the Houses of Parliament and 
the Guildhall, and if important public bodies may be estimated by 
their lbraries, we find at the western extremity of the line the 
splendid and admirably arranged collection of books belonging to 
the House of Commons, and the library of its elder sister, the 
Heuse of Lords. 

Moving eastwards, we meet with the special libraries of each 
department of Government, in Whitehall, Downing Street, and 
Somerset House. The medical profession has libraries in the College 
of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, Apothecaries’ Hall, and the 
Medical Department of King’s College. 

Following the line already mentioned, the lawyers rejoice in the 
beautiful collections of legal works connected with the courts of 
law, as well as those of the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and the Law Institution. 

A complete set of patents for inventions is preserved in the 
library of the Society of Arts, free of charge to any one desirous to 
consult it. The Society for the Amendment of the Law has been 
amalgamated with the Social Science Association, and the two 
united societies have a useful lbrary. 

At the eastern extremity of the line, in the city, the Lord Kiarex 
and Common Council have, for a long time, devoted 300l. a-year 
towards the formation of a lbrary in Guildhall, and recently this 
magnificent collection has been formed into a free public library, 
open to any one desirous of reading during the principal hours of 
the day. On visiting the institution, I asked the librarian at what 
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hour the greatest number of readers usually frequented the library, 
and in reply I was informed that the luncheon hour, 1 o’clock, was 
the favourite time of resort for the consultation of books. 

There are two small free public libraries in the metropolis—one 
in Little Smith Street, near Victoria Street, Westminster, and the 
other at 106, High Street, Notting Hill, and books are allowed to be 
taken from the library in each of these localities on the borrower 
depositing a certificate, signed by two ratepayers, that they will be 
responsible for the value of the book borrowed. This regulation 
only relates to volumes of moderate pecuniary value, such as 
Dickens’s and Thackeray’s works, and the privilege of borrowing 
is highly appreciated and adds to the popularity of each institution. 

The library of the Statistical Society has been an interest to 
the Council and members for forty-one years, and so much has the 
collection of books increased, that the large space available in the 
new premises has been requisite to afford adequate accommodation 
for the Society’s literary treasures. Constant additions arrive of 
scientific proceedings of contemporary societies, in return for which 
we present to those learned bodies the quarterly numbers of the 
Society’s Journal. 

Friendly relations between the International Statistical Congress 
and this Society have led to the presentation of numerous important 
foreign statistical works well calculated to assist in the carrying 
out of a plan of uniformity in the statistical tables of different 
countries. 

Dr. Ficker, President of the Viennese Central Statistical Com- 
mission, forwards Austrian volumes of beauty and interest. Hungary 
supples her statistics from Buda-Pesth. Dr. Engel, who at Berlin 
is at the head of German statistics, sends Prussian tables of great 
variety. The statistical office of the Minister of the Jnterior in 
Saxony furnishes details of their small and highly civilised 
kingdom. 

From Italy the Minister at Rome of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Commerce, sends statistics of laws, trade, and navigation, and an 
Italian correspondent has kindly sent to us a work on popular 
hygiene for schools. 

From Switzerland, M. Krummer, of the Federal Statistical 
Office at Berne, forwards details of the number of Swiss births, 
deaths, and marriages, and an account of the trade between 
Switzerland and Italy. 

Denmark and Norway are well represented in our library. 
Statistics of Russia, Belgium, the Netherlands, France, and other 
Kuropean states are added. 

From the United States the Hon. D. A. Wells forwards several 
important reports, and the Smithsonian Institution at Washington 
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presents to the Society the ‘Congressional Directory,” and the 
Smithsonian publications. 

The Secretary of State for India has recently presented 
numerous works on Indian moral and material progress. The 
visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to India will tend 
to render information popular respecting that vast dependency 
on the British Crown, and the mission of Sir Louis Mallet to 
Bombay may serve to maintain free commercial intercourse 
between the United Kingdom and the Indian empire. 

Among the British colonies, Australasia possesses several of 
her own Government statists, who meet together from their respec- 
tive colonies, and agree upon uniform plans for statistical tables. 

Our library contains the recent censuses of New Zealand and 
Victoria, and the statistics of New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Queensland, South Australia, Victoria, and Tasmania. 

In March, 1874, a paper was read to the Statistical Society by 
Mr. Nathaniel Cork, F.R.G.S., on Australasian Banking, from 
which it appears that the banks of the several Australasian 
colonies are of so much interest to this country, that, according to 
Mr. Hamilton, Chairman of the Bank of Australasia, 125 per cent. 
of the banking resources of Australia are held in the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Cork is of opinion that 70 millions sterling of 
British capital are invested in the stocks of the Australasian 
Government in business and squatting properties, in banks, mines, 
and numerous other Australasian public companies, and that the 
annual payment, at 6 per cent., on this amount would be 4,200,000. 
for interest. 

The ‘‘ Mauritius Almanac,” sent to the Society by his Excellency 
the Governor, conveys information relating to that large colony. 

Coming nearer home, we possess several successive censuses of 
Ireland and numerous statistical accounts of the “ green island.”’ 

Mr. 8. K. Stephenson, registrar, sends a report on Friendly 
Societies and Trades Unions. 

Mr. T. H. Farrer contributes a treatise on the progress of 
British merchant shipping. Mr. R. Valpy, of the Statistical and 
Commercial Department of the Board of Trade, presents to the 
Society the statistical abstract for the United Kingdom, comprising 
revenue, local taxation, customs and excise, national debt, income 
tax, imports and exports, bullion and the Bank of England, coin- 
age, savings banks, the post office, &e. 

A report from the Army Medical Department gives ample 
information on the health of the troops, and the “‘ Journal of the 
“Royal United Service Institution” mentions numerous improve- 
ments in the art of warfare. 

The report of the Registrar-General, published in 1874, on 
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births, deaths, and marriages, informs us that in 1872 there were 
in the British army, at home and abroad, 192,007 men, and in the 
British navy, 40,830 men. 

In the mercantile marine of 1872, there were, exclusive of 
masters of ships, 203,720 mariners, and of that number there had 
been 2,297 deaths referred to drowning, either by accident or by 
wreck, whilst in the royal navy there had been only 67 deaths 
by drowning, or 1°4 per 1,000; the proportion in the mercantile 
marine being 11°3 per 1,000 of deaths from disasters at sea. 

Several interesting facts of foreign statistics, relating to the 
practical effect of the late Franco-German war, are given in the 
report of the Registrar-General. A considerable portion of the loss 
of population to France between the censuses of 1866 and 1872 was 
due to the transfer of the territories of Alsace and Lorraine to the 
Empire of Germany; but when due allowance had been made for 
that diminution, there remained a further decrease of French popu- 
lation in those six years, amounting to 491,000 persons, or 1°29 per 
cent. on the total population, and although two causes should be 
considered, the epidemic of the smallpox which raged in 1870-71, 
and a decrease in the same years in the number of marriages, and 
consequently in the number of births, there must have been a very 
large loss of life in France directly connected with the Franco- 
German war. 

Statistics of recent foreign emigration are given in the Registrar- 
General’s reports, and as most of the foreign emigrants leaving ports 
of the United Kingdom on their way to the United States or 
Canada, are Germans, Norwegians, and Swedes, it is interesting to 
notice the numbers, which in 1870, the first year of the Franco- 
German war, were 48,396 foreign emigrants, in 1871, 53,246, and 
in 1872, after the war was over, 79,025 from British ports. Con- 
scription and high taxation to maintain a vast army may have 
occasioned in Germany this increased desire for emigration by 
which North America is manifestly so much benefitted. 

Mr. Hammick has contributed numerous Parliamentary publi- 
cations on statistics, a list of which will be found in the donations 
to the brary at the end of the Journal of the Statistical Society. 

Dr. Mouat, the editor of the Journal, devotes a large part of each 
number to important summaries of statistics, referring to topics of 
the day—such as railroads, the wheat crop of the present year, 
pauperism, marine losses, and details on Belgium and Canada; and 
he also gives periodical returns of the Register Office, of trade, 
shipping, bullion, and revenue. 

It is interesting to remember that a report on the discussion 
following the reading of each paper presented to the Society is 
published in the Journal. 
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During the last year, the Statistical Society has lost by death 
twelve members, of whom Sir James Ranald Martin, C.B., F.R.S., 
was the author of dn official report on the medical topography and 
climate of Calcutta; General John Briggs, F.R.S. and F.G.S., had 
been long a resident in India, and his treatise on the cotton trade 
of India in 1840 is in our library. The two names of deceased 
Fellows best known to the Society are those of Mr. Samuel Brown, 
F.I.A., one of the Vice-Presidents, and Mr. R. Dudley Baxter, 
M.A. 

Mr. Brown presented to the Society’s meetings three interesting 
reports on International Statistical Congresses, and when presiding, 
in 1868, over the Section of Economic Science and Statistics at the 
British Association in Norwich, he noticed the united action of 
statists in classifying the phenomena of political and social economy 
in different countries, and in giving to them a similarity of form. 

“Thus,” observed Mr. Brown, “the law of the production and 
“ distribution of wealth, of the growth or decay of population, the 
“ causes of early or late marriages, the effects of emigration on the 
“country left or adopted, the best means for the prevention or 
“ suppression of crime, the evil effects of great standing armies 
“interfering with production, or causing wasteful consumption 
“in a country, and numerous other questions of the highest interest 
“ to society at large, may be traced on the broad map of the conti- 
“nent, instead of the narrow limits of a single country.” 

When Mr. Brown, in 1869, reported to this Society on the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress held at the Hague, he noticed an 
important meeting, presided over by Mr. Newmarch, E.R.S., which 
had considered the subject of military economy. Mr. Chadwick, 
C.B., in eloquent terms, described three millions of men maintained 
in arms in Hurope, at an annual cost of 280 millions sterling, and 
the assembly unanimously resolved that each Government should 
be invited to give a résumé of military expenses and military 
statistics; in how many primary schools military exercises are 
practised; how many officers and soldiers have been engaged in 
civil productive works, and with what results. 

In 1872, Mr. Brown, in reporting the St. Petersburg Inter- 
national Statistical Congress, mentioned that in the list of facts to 
be registered, the sanitary condition of the army and navy had 
been named as affecting the efficiency and cost of those services. 
The forms agreed to at Berlin for statistics of recruits, and at 
London, relative to the vital statistics of the naval service, might 
be enforced for such classes among the questions comprised in 
population censuses. 

Under the head of commercial statistics, a recommendation was 
made, that the adoption of the same weight and measure in the 
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declarations made at the custom houses of different countries would 
greatly facilitate international commerce. 

Mr. Brown in his younger days was on horseback on the Righi. 
The horse fell down the mountain and was killed: the rider pre- 
served his life by laying hold of a tree. He was well acquainted 
with the Continent, and was an earnest friend of the metric system 
of weights and measures. In his professional hfe he was the 
actuary of the Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Company, and he 
possessed extensive knowledge relating to vital statistics. 

Mr. Robert Dudley Baxter was an eminent solicitor, with large 
Parliamentary business. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; he was a senior optime in mathematics and second 
class in classics, and took the degree of B.A. in 1849. In 1866 he 
became a member of the Council of the Statistical Society. His 
works comprise—“ Railway Extension and its Results ;” “National 
‘‘ Income of the United Kingdom,’ “Taxation of the United 
“ Kingdom ;” “ English Parties and Conservatism ;”’ ‘‘ Comparative 
“Taxation on Real Property, Personalty, and Income;” and 
‘National Debts.” He also contributed many statistical and 
political letters to the ‘‘Times.”’ His active mind was gifted with 
a singular analytical skill in putting figures before the public in an 
intelligible form; and the financial works which came from his pen 
were eminently practical. At the election of 1873, Mr. Dudley 
Baxter was asked to come forward as a Conservative candidate for 
Westminster with Mr. W. H. Smith, but he felt that his legal 
duties had a prior claim upon his time, and he declined the honour. 
As a public speaker he was ready and kept to the point: he had 
the art of carrying a public meeting with him, and of fixing its 
attention. One of his acquaintances remarked of him, “If you 
“want a thing done and carried through you must get hold of 
‘“‘ Mr. Dudley Baxter.” 

In his paper on railway extension, read to this Society in 1866, 
he mentions the tramway as an Hnglish invention, the locomotive 
he describes as the production of English genius, and he observes, 
that the first railways were constructed and carried to success in 
England. 

“To this day,” remarks Mr. Baxter, “whenever a railway 
‘“ undertaking of more than ordinary difficulty presents itself, the 
“aid is invoked of English engineers, English contractors, English 
‘“ navvies, and English shareholders.” 

With respect to national debts, Mr. Dudley Baxter quotes the 
examples of France, Belgium, Italy, and Austria, in favour of a 
sinking fund annually invested in preference shares and other stock 
of railways, with the interest gradually accumulating, so as to 
reduce a national debt. In the United Kingdom the Government 
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duty on railways amounted, in 1866, according to Mr. Baxter, to 
450,000/., and he expected that it would soon reach half-a-million 
of pounds sterling. This amount Mr. Baxter proposed to make a 
sinking fund towards the purchase of 200 millions of preference 
shares and other railway stock, and he suggested that it should be 
annually invested by the Board of Trade, and that the dividends 
should be applied every year in augmentation of the sinking fund. 
As railway dividends average 4 to 44 per cent., the dividends on 
the redeemed capital would pay the interest on more than 250 
millions consols, and would be equivalent to the redemption of that 
amount of the British national debt. 

Six honorary members of the Statistical Society have died during 
the past year, and among them two may be selected for especial 
mention: Mr. Spragge, of Ottawa, the statist of the Indian Depart- 
ment of the Canadian Government, who undertook the benevolent 
task of recording the numbers of the aborigines in the dominion of 
Canada, and assisted in the arrangements relating to Indian affairs. 
M. Auguste Visschers, of Brussels, was a member of the Belgian 
Council on Mines and an able literary writer. He was the author 
of a pamphlet on the Belgian electoral system, and was President at 
Brussels of the Congress of Universal Peace. LHvery five years the 
Belgian Government gives a prize of 5,000 frs. (200/.) for an 
essay on moral and political sciences, and in 1860 M. Visschers was 
the Secretary of a Committee nominated by the Royal Academy of 
Belgium to adjudicate this prize. 

In 1867 M. Visschers published a pamphlet in favour of provident 
_ arrangements for the workpeople in mines; and he quoted the 
opinions of Belgian Chambers of Commerce, one of which, at 
Charleroy, mentions the want of knowledge of cooking in the 
women of a poor man’s family as a reason for the food not being 
properly prepared, and notices the result of indifferent cookery that 
the workman has not obtained sufficient nourishment, and, there- 
fore, that he goes to the public house, and tries to find in drink a 
substantial support of which he is really in need. 

All the Chambers of Commerce in the mining district of Belgium 
agree in recommending that the education of the wives and daughters 
of miners should be improved. 

Building trades in London isolate during the day large numbers 
of able-bodied workmen, and some instruction in cookery for their 
wives and daughters would materially increase their happiness. 
There are, among the poorest classes of the metropolis, many chil- 
dren whose parents cannot afford to provide them with a morning 
meal, even when they are directed to send their children to school ; 
and if the cooking of a simple breakfast in such cases should be 
deemed expedient under the care of the school board, an oppor- 
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tunity may be afforded for giving ee lessons in the rudi- 
ments of the culinary art. 

In 1874 the report was published of the commissioners appointed 
under Mr. Gladstone’s administration to inquire into the property 
and income of the universities, colleges, and halls of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

A large amount of property is held by the two universities 
and the different colleges in trust with the most various objects 
described in the several instruments of foundation. Under the 
University Reform Acts of 1854 and 1856, a very considerable 
reduction was made of the number of trust funds of the colleges, 
and minor foundations were often consolidated with the college 
property, and made liable to bear charges for the chapel, the library, 
and the repairs of the buildings. 

The commissioners remark on the great disparity between the 
property and income of several colleges, and the numbers of the 
members; and they observe that, when that number is small, the 
expense of the staff and establishment is necessarily large in 
proportion. 

An appendix is added to the report containing papers which 
relate to Cambridge plans of academical instruction for large 
towns, and also a scheme of internal reform, supported by many 
resident Cambridge Masters of Arts, and suggesting a revision of 
the pecuniary and other relations between the university and the 
colleges of Cambridge. The same appendix comprises the approval 
by Her Majesty in Council, 27th November, 1872, of several altera- 
tions of the Cambridge University statutes, and of the subscriptions 
appended to those statutes, for degrees in divinity, which had been 
previously assented to by the university. The change thus settled 
for graduation in divinity with the advice of the Privy Council 
consolidates the three articles of the thirty-sixth canon of the 
Church of England into one sentence, leaving out the first article of 
the Royal supremacy, and facilitates the taking of divinity degrees 
at Cambridge. 

New statutes of several Oxford colleges, approved by Her 
Majesty in Council, are included in the appendix. 

In the year 1871 the expenditure of all the colleges and halls 
in both universities of Oxford and Cambridge, comprising amounts 
from corporate income, as well as from trust income, reached the 
sum of 679,652/., and during the same year (1871) the expenditure 
of the two universities alone, drawn both from their corporate and 
trust incomes, amounted to 75,6877. Hence the total expenditure 
from property in 1871 of the two ancient English universities, with 
all their colleges and halls, was 755,3309/. 

Maps and diagrams are frequently requisite to illustrate the 
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results of statistical inquiries. M. Guerry, in 18338, published with 
his essay on the ‘‘ Moral Statistics of France,” some beautiful maps, 
in which dark shadings represented French departments deficient 
in education, and light hues gave a cheerful appearance to districts 
with good public instruction. 

Wary recently, through the noma of the Hon. D. A. 
Wells, Professor Francis A. Walker, M.A., Superintendent of the 
United States Census of 1570, has eect to the Statistical 
Society a copy of the Statistical Atlas of the United States—com- 
piled by him under the authority of Congress,—exhibiting the phy- 
sical features of the great transatlantic republic, its population, 
social and industrial statistics, and vital statistics. 

Professor Walker’s maps show the Jaw and order now pre- 
dominant in economic science, and aid in giving similar clear ideas 
of the results of political inquiry, which in the kindred sciences of 
natural history, biology, geography, and meteorology, are attained 
by graphic illustrations. 

Benjamin Franklin may be mentioned as an eminent American 
philosopher distinguished alike in electricity and statesmanship: he 
was the first postmaster-general of the United States, where his 
head now forms the postage stamp of letters throughout the Union. 

During the present year, to the end of October, there have been 
in the Statistical Society, twenty-nine new members elected. 

One honorary member, Mr. Henry Heylyn Hayter, government 
statist of the colony of Victoria, has been elected this year into the 
Society ; and to-day the names of fourteen candidates for membership 
are submitted to the Society. 
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Sratisrics at the Parts GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS. 
By FE. G, Ravenstetn, Esq, F.R.G.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 16th November, 1875.] 


My report on the Paris Geographical Congress naturally divides 
itself into two parts, of which the one deals with the discussions 
carried on in the fifth group, and the other with the exhibition 
of maps arranged in connection with the Congress. 

The fifth group of the Congress devoted its attention to econo- 
mical and commercial geography and to statistics, and its meetings 
were presided over by M. Chevalier d’Hane Steenhuyse, of Ant- 
werp; Professor Hunfalvy, of Pest; Professor Jahnson, of St. 
Petersburg; M. Chevalier de Scherzer, of Vienna; Baron F. de 
Lesseps; Signor Correnti, of Rome; M. Meurand, of the French 
foreign office; and M. Carlos Calvo, the representive of the Argen- 
tine Republic. Professor Levasseur, the accomplished French , 
geographer, was its permanent vice-president, and M. Herz, editor 
of the journal “‘ ? Explorateur”’ acted as secretary. 

You will be pleased to hear that statistics at Paris were not 
confined to those narrow limits to which a certain school of statis- 
ticians would confine them. On the contrary, several of the subjects 
brought forward for discussion would hardly be called “statistical,” 
even by those who interpret that term in the most comprehensive 
manner, and are not content with the collection and arrangement of 
facts, but desire to apply the results obtained to practical purposes. 
Those questions, which hitherto have engaged almost exclusively 
the attention of statistical congresses, were hardly alluded to at 
Paris, and others of a practical nature engaged the principal share 
of attention. 

M. Havard, the president of one of the ‘“‘ Chambres Syndicates ”’ 
at Paris, advocated the association of merchants, manufacturers, 
and scientific men for the purpose of collecting geographical and 
statistical information, and then diffusing it, with a view to its 
immediate utilisation. At Paris an attempt of this kind has already 
been made with a considerable amount of success. The “‘ Commis- 
‘* sion de Géographie Commerciale” includes business men as well 
as savans. It has its weekly meetings, at which a great variety of 
questions are brought forward for discussion, and the information 
thus obtained is diffused through a fortnightly journal, called 
“!’Explorateur.” There is no doubt that chambers of commerce 
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or trade enjoy peculiar facilities for the collection of a certain class 
of statistical information, and statistical societies would render a 
service if they collected these statistics and published them in a 
condensed form. I may observe, in parenthesis, that in England 
the association of business men and savans has already made con- 
siderable progress. In our own Society, for instance, no question 
bearing upon commerce or trade could be brought forward, upon 
which one or more of our Fellows could not bring to bear a con- 
siderabie amount of knowledge derived from practical experience. 

M. Wagner, the editor of the “ Almanach de Gotha,” alluded to 
the importance of consular reports, and M. d’Hane Steenhuyse 
observed that an efficient consular service would soon pay its 
expenses by furnishing our merchants and manufacturers with 
useful information. 

The subject of intercommunications occupied a great deal of the 
attention of the Congress. Colonel Bogdanovich brought forward 
his scheme of building a railway to Peking. This line would start 
from Nishni Novgorod, and pass through the most populous dis- 
tricts of Siberia. Its construction would give an immense impetus 
to the mining industry of the eastern slope of the Ural and of the 
Russian possessions in Asia generally. This project met with the 
support of M. de Buschen, Signor Bruniatti (secretary of an Italian 
government commission charged with inquiring into the best means 
of establishing communications with the East), and of M. Cotard, 
the engineer of the Turkish railways. 

M. de Lesseps, on the other hand, advocated his own scheme in 
favour of a line from Orenburg or Ekaterinenburg to Tashkend, 
and thence through Afghanistan or Kashmir to India. He thought 
that the execution of his plan would not lead to differences between 
Russia and England, as the Himalayan mountains formed the only 
possible natural boundary between their empires. Hven admitting 
this, we fear that the physical obstacles which such a line would 
have to overcome will prevent its execution for the present, at all 
events. M. Lubansky’s project of building a railway through Persia, 
or a line through Asia Minor and the valley of the Huphrates, 
which Chevalier Scherzer alluded to, ee to us to stand a better 
chance of realisation. 

In Europe the tunnels through the Alps oceupied the attention 
of the meeting. M. Sautter rendered an account of the progress 
made at the St. Gotthard. The tunnel through Mont Cenis took 
thirteen years and two months to complete, but that through the 
St. Gotthard, though 2,690 meters longer, will probably be com- 
pleted in the course of eight years. This increased rate of progress 
has been rendered possible by making use of the new machinery 
invented by Professor Colladon and Mr. MacKean. 
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M. E. Stamm, the engineer of the Mont Cenis tunnel, who died 
unfortunately a few days before the opening of the Congress, had 
sent in a plan for tunnelling Mont Blanc, which was illustrated by 
an excellent model of that giant amongst the mountains of Hurope. 

Inter-oceanic ship canals formed the next subject of discussion, 
and particularly one which is to join the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
You are aware that there exists a multitude of projects for accom- 
plishing that object, and several of these were discussed on the 
present occasion. M. de Lesseps opened the discussion. He alluded 
with pardonable pride to the obstacles, physical and moral, which 
had been overcome in the construction of the Suez canal. He was 
decidedly of opinion that a ship canal must be constructed without 
locks, for these are costly to maintain and cause much delay to 
vessels passing through. M. Dauzat, the engineer of the Suez 
canal, took the same view, and pointed out that a canal having locks 
and no current would soon become silted up by the matter swept 
into it after heavy tropical rains. 

M. Gogorza then introduced his project, originally conceived in 
1866, of constructing a canal across the Isthmus of Darien, from 
the mouth of the Atrato to that of the Tuyra. He said that there 
was a break in the mountain there, and in former times the two 
oceans communicated. M. de Gogorza, in support of his assertions, 
appealed to the last American expedition, but he surely ought to 
have known that Commodore Selfridge considers it impossible to 
construct a canal in the direction proposed, the land between the 
two oceans attaining a height of 1,200 feet. 

M. de Puydt opposed Gogorza’s project, and brought forward 
his own plan of cutting this canal through the hills near the Puerto 
Hscodido, where there was a low pass easily cut through. 

The old project of a canal through the Isthmus of Panama was 
advocated by Mr. Nourse, of the United States Observatory, and 
by Chevalier Scherzer. This line would certainly render locks 
necessary, but it strikes us as being the most favourable amongst 
all that have been proposed. Thus far no new project had been 
submitted to the meeting. It was reserved for M. Michel Chevalier 
to do this. This eminent political economist asserted that the tidal 
action of the two oceans would result in rushes of water through a 
canal having no locks, and prove its destruction. This was at once 
denied by the engineers present at the meeting. M. Chevalier then 
submitted a modified Nicaragua scheme. He proposes to enlarge 
that lake to twice its present area by throwing a vast embankment 
across the San Juan, and then to connect it with the Atlantic and 
Pacific by means of two canals. We need hardly state that this 
heroic scheme found no supporters. 

M. Peralta stated that the Government of Colombia was about 
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to make further surveys,.and the Congress resolved that the Govern- 
ments concerned be requested to give their immediate attention to 
the subject, with a view of ascertaining the line most favourable to 
the construction of a Central American ship canal. 

Connected with this question of inter-oceanic canals is the pro- 
posed formation of an inland sea to the south of Algeria, which 
was advocated by Captain Roudaire. It has long been known that 
the Shotts of Southern Algeria form depressions below the level of 
the Mediterranean. Careful measurements recently conducted by 
Captain Roudaire have confirmed this fact, and should the Shotts 
of Tunis be likewise below the sea-level, and the neck of land at the 
head of the Gulf of Gades, offer no obstacles to the cutting of a 
canal, it is asserted that the waters of the Mediterranean might 
easily be let in. Such a sea, Captain Roudaire asserted, would 
cause fertilising rains to fall upon the now barren slopes of the 
Aures mountains, and create a brisk commerce. M. Fuchs, how- 
ever, who had recently explored the Shotts of Tunis, declared this 
scheme to be impracticable, and said that if the Shotts were filled 
with water they would become foci of miasmic diseases. M. Fuchs’ 
altitudes being based merely upon aneroids were questioned, but 
M. Correnti stated that a more exact survey conducted by M. 
Antinori and Italian engineers had resulted in a report equally 
unfavourable to the scheme. There the question rests for the 
present, but its advocates call for further surveys, and we must 
admit that their scheme is based upon facts, and not like that of 
the proposed inundation of the Western Sahara—upon mere suppo- 
sition and fiction. 

The inundation of the Algerian Sahara naturally leads us to a 
consideration of the commerce across that desert, which the French 
are so eager to develope. M. Napoleon Ney pointed out that during 
the middle ages a most flourishing commerce was carried on there, 
in which Europeans participated largely, but that it collapsed when 
the Turks extended their power to the Mediterranean shores and 
the French occupied Algeria. M. Duveyrier spoke on the measures 
to be taken to revive this trade. He said that the routes to the 
Sudan which led through the Sahara were still more rapid than 
any others, owing to the rapacity and hostility of the tribes who 
shut out interior Africa from the sea-board. He advocated that 
the old road by way of Tuat and Insalah to Timbuktu be reopened. 
M. Soleillet, besides Rohlfs, the only European who has visited 
Insalah in recent times, likewise considered this to be the most 
favourable route. He proposed that a funda or factory be estab- 
lished at Insalah, which would be presided over by a French consul, 
but to which all travellers, without distinction of nationality, should 
be admitted whom business or scientific pursuits took to that part 
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of the world. M. Hertz drew attention to the fact that the route 
vid Tuat and Insalah was not at present a safe one for Huropean 
travellers (a fact confirmed by G, Rohlfs), but that the Ghadames 
route had virtually been opened. He was in favour of our availing 
ourselves of the latter to the fullest extent, and as commerce 
developed itself, means, no doubt, would be found to open other 
routes. 

The last question which engaged the attention of the Congress 
was that of ‘‘ Hmigration, Colonisation, and Manual Labour in 
‘‘ Tropical Countries.”’ These are kindred subjects, and though much 
time was spent in their discussion, it struck me that no new facts of 
importance or original views were brought forward. M. lAbbeé 
Boué, who had resided for a number of years on the slave coast, 
was of opinion that whites were not able to perform manual labour 
in tropical countries, though they might superintend it. Hven the 
river navigation there required the assistance of the coloured race. 
MM. Delagrange and Peralta took exception to this sweeping 
assertion, and maintained that white colonists might become 
acclimatised on plateaux; and M. Bainier went still further, and 
asserted that, by observing certain dietary rules, white settlers were 
able to perform all kinds of work in tropical countries. As an 
instance he referred to the Provencals employed in the French 
factories on the coast of Africa. The most extreme view on the 
subject was that of M. Bionne, who considered that the second or 
third generation of whites would become perfectly acclimatised 
anywhere, and regreted that the Alsatians did not emigrate to 
Guadelupe or Martinique. 

M. Levasseur pointed out, on the other hand, that acclimatisa- 
tion depends not only upon climate, but also upon race. In Algeria 
only Jews and Maltese, both of Semitic descent, acclimatised them- 
selves readily, and next to them the natives of Spain and of other 
parts of Southern Hurope; but that amongst the immigrants from 
Northern France and Germany the deaths exceeded the births. 
M. Busson-Leblane confirmed this, and said that even Frenchmen 
who migrated from northern to southern France degenerated 
physically. 

The general opinion of the meeting appeared to be that recourse 
must be had to the coloured races for the performance of manual 
work in the tropical countries. Chevalier Scherzer did not think 
we could rely upon the negro. The Chinese appeared to him to 
make the best immigrant, and if allowed to bring his wife he would 
settle in the country, as long as he felt sure of his body being taken 
back to the middle kingdom after death. The Abbé Durand looked 
upon Chinese as mere birds of passage, and thought that we must 
have recourse to Hindoos or negroes. 
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The whole of this subject was referred to a sub-committee, who 
presented their report before the conclusion of the Congress. 
They recommend that an international emigration commission be 
appointed, whose duty it would be to study the subject of emigra- 
tion; and that societies for the same object be established in all 
countries interested in this question. 

They likewise endorsed the following views expressed by indi- 
vidual members of the committee :— 


1. Emigration to be freed from Government interference. 

2. Emigration to be made the subject of international treaties. 

3. Hmigrants, on reaching their destination, should be taken 
care of. 

4. No emigrant should leave his native country without having 
previously secured a labour contract. 


I now propose to offer a few remarks on the exhibition. The 
number of objects exhibited was exceedingly large; too large, 
indeed, to enable the visitor to obtain a full grasp of them, even 
if he felt inclined to confine his attention to a particular subject. 

Several of the leading statistical offices of the world exhibited 
their publications, but as most of these are to be found in our 
library, I confine myself to a notice of statistical maps. A map of 
this kimd 1s intended to present graphically the numerical results 
obtained by statistical inquiry, and you will agree with me that, as 
respects the geographical or topographical distribution of pheno- 
mena, such a map, judiciously elaborated, conveys far more accurate 
notions than are to be gathered from tabular statements. No 
method for recording almost every kind of statistical information 
can compare with it. It affords a test of the completeness of the 
information collected, and I have no doubt that an attempt to 
embody the statistical publications of this country in this manner 
would lead to the discovery of many imperfections which it would be 
our duty to repair. In England we have not yet sufficiently availed 
ourselves of this means of conveying statistical information; and even 
our last census returns, voluminous as they are, have been published 
without maps. I am not, unfortunately, in a position to place 
before you any of those maps I have seen in Paris; but 1 am very 
pleased to hear that one of the works I] saw there—Mr. Walker’s 
statistical atlas of the United States—has been added to our library. 
It is one of the most valuable publications of its kind; and if you 
spend an hour in its examination, you will admit that during that 
hour you will have gained more knowledge about the natural re- 
sources of the United States and their geographical distributiou than 
it would be possible to obtain by studying a number of volumes. 
It is, | may say, the concentration or essence of statistical infoi ma- 
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tion which is laid down in these maps. Of course statistical maps 
are no novelty in England, for they have been published on many 
occasions: I only say they are not published as frequently as m some 
foreign countries. 

As far as the Paris Exhibition is concerned, | would mention 
particularly Russia, Austria, France, and Norway. The Russians 
did everything in their power to make a fine show at the Paris 
Exhibition. They certainly brought forward every book that had 
been published in Russia or in Russian since the beginning of last 
century. In fact, if every other country had followed the example 
of Russia, the Paris Hxhibition would have presented to us the 
most valuable and complete geographical library in the whole 
world. 

Amongst their maps there were a large number in manuscript, 
showing the results of the last campaign in Khiva, and of other 
campaigns in Central Asia. Many of them were of immense size, 
and full of most valuable information ; but they have been carried 
off, and I am afraid many of them will never be published. The 
statistical maps were distinguished by variety, and the various 
Government departments vied with each other in exhibiting in a 
graphical manner the social and industrial condition of that empire. 
The ‘ Central Committee of Statistics,” was represented by a series 
of maps illustrating vital statistics; the minister of justice exhibited 
a set of maps illustrating the judicial statistics for 1873. The agri- 
cultural department illustrated the capabilities of the soil, its 
cultivation and the breeding of cattle. The ministry of commerce 
presented us with a graphical representation of the traffic on rail- 
ways and rivers, and there were likewise mining maps, forest maps, 
and others. One of the most interesting of all was the elaborate 
language map prepared by M. Rittich. It exhibited in a most 
striking manner the gradual absorption of the minor nationalities 
by the great Russian race ; and showed clearly that the time is not 
far distant when the whole of that vast empire will be inhabited by 
one people speaking the same language. The Jews are honoured 
by being represented as a distinct nationality on this map, and it is 
curious to see how widely they are disseminated amongst the 
Poles, the Lithuanians, and Little Russians, whilst they are almost 
completely absent from the rest of the empire. 

In the Austrian department the most important map was an 
agricultural one, on a large scale, elaborately and tastefully tinted, 
and showing the extent of arable lands, meadows, pastures, woods, 
vineyards, and unproductive areas, not according to their proportion 
to the total area of the varions districts, but according to their 
actual extent, as shown on the cadastral plan. I need hardly say 
that a similar map of this country could not be produced at all, 
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owing to our not possessing the requisite information. The Statistical 
Office at Pest likewise exhibited a few interesting maps. 

Norway was amply represented by maps prepared in various 
Government departments, and from some of the facts illustrated by 
them, it is quite evident that statistical inquiry is extended some- 
times abroad to subjects which we allow to xemain unrecorded. 

France was most creditably represented, and though geography 
and statistics may not be popular sciences in that country, there is 
no doubt that they are being cultivated with intelligence and success 
by Government departments, scientific bodies and individuals. I 
would instance, as samples of French statistical work, Heuze’s “‘ La 
‘France Agricole,” and the maps prepared by order of the Geogra- 
phical Society of Bordeaux, and illustrating the statistics of La 
Gironde. 

In conclusion, I feel bound to express my high appreciation of 
the utility of an exhibition such as that arranged at Paris, but 
think that on any future occasion of this kind the number of objects 
exhibited should be limited in favour of such as are really deserving 
the attention of scientific men. 
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Joun Howarp’s Trur Prace in History. A Supprement to the 
Paper entitled “Joun Howarp as Sratist.”” By WIiLiiaM 
A. Guy, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Professor of Hygiene, King’s 
College, London ; Consulting Physician to King’s College Hospital ; 
and one of the Honorary Vice-Presidents of the Statistical 
Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 16th November, 1875. ] 


T aGatn ask permission of the Fellows of the Statistical Society to 
address them on the subject of John Howard. The first occasion 
of my so doing was the January meeting of 1873; and I made 
choice of that year, because it was the centenary of Howard’s 
appointment as High Sheriff of the county of Bedford. My 
object, you may remember, was to show “that the John Howard, 
“‘ whom most men know only as the first of philanthropists, was 
‘‘ also one of the foremost statists of his time.” If this be so, it 
follows that there is no society with which his great name can be ' 
so fitly associated as with ours. This association has now been 
brought about: a Howard medal has been founded, and for the 
first time worthily awarded, and duly presented; and I, therefore, 
deem the occasion a suitable one for allotting to Howard what I 
believe to be his true place in history, not only as the founder of a 
new method of procedure in matters social, but as the maugurator 
of a new epoch in the history of England and the world. 

To some it may seem strange that now, after the lapse of a 
century from the date of Howard’s most conspicuous public service, 
and of eighty-five years from his death, I should deem it possible to 
throw any fresh light on the nature of the services he rendered us, 
and his consequent true place in history. For Howard’s contem- 
poraries, among whom he lived and laboured, were not niggard of 
their praise. Indeed the most eminent men of the day, some in 
poetry, some in prose, may be said to have exhausted the language 
of panegyric. They spoke of him as the “consummate phi- 
“‘lanthropist;” ‘‘a patriot of the world;” “the most truly 
‘ glorious of mortal beings;” “the Godlike ;” as one who had 
lived ‘an Apostle, and died a martyr; and they classed him 
with Shakespeare and Newton, as being, in his line, as they 
in theirs, unrivalled and inimitable. They expressed a hope, too, 
that his life and actions might become ‘‘an epoch in the moral 
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“history of mankind;” and Edmund Burke, in the course of a 
noble panegyric, well worthy both of its author and of its object, 
recognised his “plan” as “original,” and one “as full of genius ” 
as “of humanity ;”? and Lord Thurlow again spoke of him as one 
“whose humanity, great as it was, was at least equalled by his 
““ wisdom.” 

Nor have the many biographers and panegyrists, who have 
written about Howard since his death, fallen short of the high 
standard of praise set up in his own day, or failed to recognise in 
his original and characteristic labours a philanthropy of a novel 
kind. Ifthe true nature of Howard’s work has escaped the readers 
of his biographies, it is because the chronological order, which is of 
the very essence of a biography, leads to the mixing up of matters 
of trivial importance with others that serve to stamp the character 
of the man, and give individuality to his proceedings. 

What then, you may ask, remains to be said on this topic? I 
answer, that which is impossible to contemporaries, possible only 
for those who have lived long enough to take note of the degree and 
extent to which the example given to the world has been imitated ; 
the model copied. We who are now living know that Howard was 
the founder of a new epoch, because we are the witnesses from day 
to day of the adoption by the State of the very method of procedure 
which Howard used on the many occasions on which he found work 
to do. Let me briefly explain to you what this method was. But 
first let me remind you of what I may venture to call Howard’s 
preparation and training for the characteristic work of his riper 
years. 

Howard found his first opportunity of rendering a great public 
service in the year 1756, when he was 30 years old, and soon 
after his election as a Fellow of the Royal Society. He was 
captured on the high seas, and imprisoned in France, where he 
shared the sufferings of large numbers of his fellow countrymen ; 
but having been liberated on parole, he remained in France till he 
had made himself master of all the painful facts and figures relating 
to their captivity. He then came to England, and submitted these 
facts to the “‘ Commissioners of Sick and Wounded Seamen,”’ who 
thanked him for his services, and, remonstrating with the French 
Government, brought about an exchange of prisoners, and, as I 
infer, a redress of the grievances that Howard had pointed out. In 
this instance Howard’s self-imposed duty began with a most 
laborious investigation of the facts of the case, and ended when he 
had placed the matter in the hands of the commissioners, who proved 
to be both willing and able to obtain redress. Seventeen years 
elapsed before Howard found occasion to embark on a similar 
enterprise, but during that interval he was not idle. He was 
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reconstructing the village of Cardington, and endowing its inhabi- 
tants with health, comfort, and improved morals; at the same time 
that he was cultivating his habits of exact observation on every 
occasion—at Cardington, at Bath, on the crater of Mount Vesuvius 
—on which he could bring his favourite instrument, the ther- 
mometer, into play. So that he entered upon his duties as high 
sheriff of the county of Bedford at the ripe age of forty-seven, 
with the recollection of a great wrong redressed, the experience of 
a wise and beneficent reform steadily and continuously carried 
forward on his own estate, and his powers of observation in good 
training. It might be predicated of such a person that if he found 
work to do he would know how to set about it; and that he would 
not fail for lack of zeal, ability, or perseverance. Of courage in 
facing every form of danger, of adroitness and presence of mind in 
dealing with every kind of emergency, of calm judgment and sound 
sense in recommending all those improvements in the management 
and treatment of prisoners which we ourselves have adopted, 
Howard was yet to furnish proofs and illustrations. 

That we may understand Howard thoroughly, we must follow 
him step by step—first in his early journeys as Sheriff of Bedford, 
and then in his several unofficial tours of inspection among the 
prisons and public institutions of England and the continent. 

Among the duties which devolved upon Howard as high sheriff, 
there was one which others who held the same office had for one 
reason or another neglected, but which he hastened to perform; it 
was the duty of inspecting prisons. He began his work of inspec- 
tion at Bedford, and found the three prisons (the county gaol, the 
town gaol, and the county bridewell) equally the scenes of the 
strangest and most cruel abuses. He found innocent men in large 
numbers detained in prison for long periods of time (perhaps to die 
there), through inability to pay certain fees allowed by the justices, 
which in fact constituted the gaoler’s chief source of income. He 
learnt that all prisoners, the poorest debtor not excepted, were forced 
to pay a sort of entrance fee under the name of garnish—to pay 
with money, if they had it; if not, with the clothes off their backs 
—to furnish a supply of beer to the rest of the prisoners, which beer, 
often of his own brewing, the gaoler sold at the prison tap. Howard 
found also that our prisons were for the most part private property, 
originally faulty in construction, allowed to fall out of repair, often 
so insecure as, on the one hand, to invite attempts at escape, and, 
on the other, to tempt the gaoler to put in practice the most cruel 
methods of precaution and restraint. As these places of confine- 
ment too were not as a rule built for prisons, they proved in 
every way unsuitable for their purpose. They were often found 
to be constructed and tenanted in such a way as to promote to 
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the very utmost the destruction of health and life, and the cor- 
ruption of morals. It is hard to imagine any act of omission or 
commission, tending the one way or the other, of which our English 
prisons were not the scenes. The destruction of health and life 
was insured by the exclusion of every agent by which the one is 
promoted, the other prolonged. Food and water, air and light, fuel 
and clothing, exercise and recreation, all tainted or excluded ; and, 
as a natural result, gaol fever and confluent small-pox afflicting and 
destroying not the prisoners only, but the gaolers and their families, 
and conveyed in various ways to the outside population of villages 
and towns, to courts of justice, and to our armies and fleets. 
Howard did not see and fully appreciate all these evils at once. 
What struck him first and most forcibly was the injustice wrought 
by illegal fees. The destruction of health and life, and the corruption 
of morals, and the manifold neglects by which they were brought 
about, forced themselves on his attention later in the day, especially 
during his visits to certain bridewells and houses of correction. 

The illegal fees of which I am speaking were, as I have said, the 
main source of a gaoler’s income; and Howard, with that quick 
and just perception of cause and effect, of wrong and remedy, for 
which he gave himself so little credit, saw at a glance that the cure 
of this evil lay in the substitution of a fixed salary to the gaoler for 
these fluctuating fees. Accordingly he made application to the 
justices of the peace, asking them to institute this needful reform; 
but they told him that they could not act for want of a precedent. 

Howard then, first in post-chaise, afterwards on horseback, in 
the winter of 1773-74, started, note-book in hand, in search of a 
precedent. He inspects the county and borough gaols, the bride- 
wells and houses of correction, of all the midland counties, visiting 
several of them twice over, and he also inspects the prisons in 
London. I infer from the dates attached to his descriptions in his 
work ‘Qn the State of Prisons,” that he set out on this winter’s 
journey about the middle of November, 1778, and made his visits at 
intervals during December of the same year and the January and 
February of the year following; but in none of the prisons he visited 
could he find the precedent of which he was in search. This I look 
upon as a most fortunate circumstance: for had Howard, during 
some early visit, found that which he sought, he would probably 
have gone back to Bedford, told the justices of his success, and 
persuaded them to substitute a fixed salary to the gaoler for these 
objectionable fees and fines, and with this local reform Howard 
might have rested satisfied; but travelling, as he was led to do, 
from place to place and inspecting prison after prison, he not only 
found the wrong done at Bedford prevailing everywhere else, but 
each fresh prison either revealing some new defect of structure or 
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administration, or-adding force and piquancy to the lessons which 
those previously visited had taught him; so that drawn on and on, 
and farther and farther, in search of a precedent, he was becoming 
ever better and better acquainted with the manifold evils, physical 
and. moral, that had made the prisons of England their home. Thus 
it came to pass that he who had set out in search of a simple means 
of rectifying a local abuse, found the note-book (which as he tells 
us he could not use till he had aired it at the inn fire, and so driven 
off the foul vapours of the prison)—he found his note-book filling 
fast with plain and truthful records of universal abuses. 

These were the facts which Howard submitted to Parliament ; 
these the facts that so worked upon the feelings and consciences of 
its members as to make further inquiry needless, and delay a thing 
not to be thought of. Accordingly, without loss of time, the legis- 
lature passed two Acts, the one for the relief of prisoners who should 
be acquitted, respecting their fees, the other for preserving the 
health of prisoners and preventing the gaol distemper. This done, 
the House of Commons acknowledged Howard’s services by a public 
vote of thanks, and I cannot but think that, had he not been the 
unique character he was, he would have gone back to Cardington 
bearing with him the happy consciousness of having done a great 
work and achieved a great distinction. But Howard seems to have 
somehow discovered what our legislators themselves appear to have 
been unconscious of, that Acts of Parliament to be obeyed must first 
be known to all who have to put them in force, and that then some 
machinery must be provided by which those persons may be got to 
do, and persevere in doing, what the Acts in question require of 
them. 

Howard, as I say, knew this, and accordingly, without loss of 

time and at his own expense, he first published and sent to every 
prison in England and Wales copies of the two Acts of Parliament ; 
and then, also without loss of time, set out on new tours of inspec- 
tion, during which he visited every prison in the United Kingdom, 
and made several journeys to the continent, extending his visits to 
those of France, Holland, Flanders, Germany, and Switzerland, in 
search of information that might be brought to bear on the improve- 
ment of our English prisons. 
_ The precious results of these tours of inspection carried on during 
the years 1773, 1774, 1775, and 1776, Howard published, at a low 
price and at his own risk, in his “State of Prisons.”” How needful 
were the several practical steps he had thus taken, may be inferred 
from what I have already had occasion to state, that the Acts of 
Parliament he had been at such pains to publish and make known, 
had been strictly obeyed and literally carried into effect, in only 15 
out of 130 of the prisons that he inspected. 
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How Howard persevered in his work of prison inspection, pub- 
lishing the results in new editions of his work; how he extended 
and enlarged his plan, so as to embrace not gaols only and the 
hulks, but hospitals and lazarettos, workhouses and schools, camps 
and barracks, indeed, every public institution, at home and abroad, 
in which he thought it likely that the lazy Lord of Misrule would 
seek to establish his mixed empire of negligence and cruelty, I have 
no time to point out. What I wish to affirm of Howard is this: 
that in his own person, of his own free will, and at his own cost, 
he set the first example of that method of procedure in bringing about 
the reform of abuses which the people and Government of England 
now resort to on every suitable occasion. Let me explain myself. 
Some person, among those lookers on who proverbially see more of 
games than the players themselves, happens to become cognizant 
of some cruel injustice, the inheritance perhaps of remote times, the 
product, may be, of some brisk and thriving industry, and he 
exposes it. If there is real ground of complaint, the public is 
brought to sympathise with the sufferers, the press gives the needful 
publicity, and possibly some benevolent association lends its support. 
The subject is brought under the notice of Parliament, or laid before 
some executive department of the Government. A Parliamentary 
Committee or a Royal Commission is appointed, witnesses are 
examined, evidence taken. The results are embodied ina report. At 
length an Act of Parliament is passed, and Inspectors are appointed, 
with power in some cases to bring about the punishment of those 
who neglect its provisions or set them at defiance$ in others to give, 
by means of periodical reports, that publicity which either checks 
malpractices, or, by pointing out legislative shortcomings or defects, 
paves the way for improved legislation. It is by such successive 
processes as these, that our great social evils and wrongs are first 
exposed, then prohibited, then watched, checked, and destroyed. 

Now every word of this description applies in its full force to 
the method of procedure of John Howard. Before his time men 
were not wholly ignorant of the wrongs and cruelties which had 
come to prevail in our prisons. As early as 1701, the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge sent a committee to visit Newgate, 
of which a Dr. Bray was the chairman. This committee extended 
its inquiries to the Marshalsea and other prisons, and found the 
state of one and all of them deplorable. We are indebted to Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, one of Howard’s biographers, for publishing Dr. 
Bray’s ‘‘ Hssay towards the Reformation of Newgate, and the other 
‘“¢ Prisons in and about London,” in which the strange abuses found 
in them are exposed, and suitable remedies pointed out. This 
important and interesting document, after lying buried among the 
archives of the society for a century and a half, has been brought 
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to light. But it led to no reform or improvement, and the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1729, with General Oglethorpe for its 
chairman, exposed the inhuman practices of certain gaolers with no 
better result. The subject seems to have fallen asleep, as it were, 
till about 1773, when Mr. Popham brought a Bill into the House of 
Commons for abolishing gaoler’s fees, and substituting for them 
fixed salaries payable out of the rates. This Bill, after making 
some progress in the House, was withdrawn. 

Howard probably knew of this movement; so that when he 
entered on his official duties of inspection as high sheriff, his atten- 
tion was naturally directed in the first instance to the evil wrought 
by this false system of payment. But the other abuses of our prison 
life were not long hid from his penetrating glance, and the short 
winter’s journey which I have described to you made him perfect 
master of all the facts of the case. He became cognizant of all the 
physical and moral elements which went to make up the grand 
total of personal injustice and national peril. It is reasonable to 
Suppose that these facts would be brought to the knowledge of Mr. 
Popham, Mr. Whitbread (Howard’s relative), and other members of 
the House of Commons interested in the subject of prisons, and thus 
it would happen that the long and tedious process of instructing 
and interesting the public might be rendered unnecessary. And so 
it was: for the House of Commons was led to resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, Howard was called to the bar and 
examined, the House was satisfied with his statements, only seeking 
further instruction from Fothergill the physician, and Pott the 
surgeon, as to the cause of the gaol fever and the proper methods of 
preventing it. Howard was again called to the bar of the House 
to receive the public vote of thanks he had so richly merited. 
The House then proceeded to pass the two Bills, the one for putting 
an end to the abuses arising out of fees and fines,’ the other for — 
preventing the gaol distemper. Then followed, as I have said, the 
publication and circulation at Howard’s own cost of the two Acts ; 
then, with the least possible delay, the work of inspection, which he 
continued to carry on at short intervals for fourteen years, and, 
side by side with it, the repeated publication of results both in 
successive editions of the “ State of Prisons,” and in his second great 
work on ‘ Lazarettos;” and so ended that sequence of laborious 
inspections and publications which, as I have just pointed out, con- 
stitute the true exemplar and prototype of all the movements in 
favour of social reform which have taken place since Howard’s day. 

Howard’s true place in history, then, is as the discoverer or 
inventor of that modern method of dealing with social wrongs which 
is gradually building up for us a civilisation deserving of the name. 
To affirm this of Howard is not to detract one iota from what I said 
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about him on a former occasion, when vindicating his claim to be 
welcomed as a Statist in the truest and best sense of the term. Nor 
ought what I have said this evening to be taken as impairing in the 
least degree Howard’s right to be called emphatically the philan- 
thropist ; for as a philanthropist, in the fullest sense of that term, 
he stands, and will probably continue to stand alone. We know that 
no one in times past can be compared to him in the practical 
sympathy he displayed towards every variety of human suffering ; 
and it is hard even to imagine that any man in times to come shall 
prove his rival. 

But here again I must insist once more on the essential difference 
that exists between the preventive philanthrophy of Howard and 
the palliative policy of his predecessors in well-doing. Seventeen 
centuries and more before Howard’s time the policy of prevention, 
if I may so express it, had been applied with the highest authority 
to the individual. The outward act had been traced to its inward 
source, and men were bidden to restrain the motor thought that led 
to acts of fraud or violence. But the injunction stopped short with 
the individual. It was the true glory of the modest, noble Howard 
that he extended to the mass what had hitherto been limited to the 
man, and too often, alas! with consequences the most disastrous. 
Far from accepting as a truth the words that most men are wont to 
cite with complacent assent— 


* How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure,” 


Howard, in every act of his life, set forth in his own silent way 
his belief in the opposite doctrine, and, acting on that better faith, 
taught us of how much wrong and suffering the State, by omis- 
sion or commission, can become the direct cause, and how truly in 
the case of communities as in that of individuals, external results 
may be traced to causes that conceal themselves in some unsuspected 
source, which is to the body politic what the heart is to the hand. 


Dr. Guy, in acknowledging the customary vote of thanks, took 
occasion to vindicate Howard’s memory from the strange mistakes 
and misconceptions which prevail respecting his treatment of his 
only son. He also submitted to the Society some coloured views 
of Cardington by Mr. Piercy, with photographs, plans, and eleva- 
tions of a double cottage built by Howard more than a century ago. 
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Havine spent many years in the above colony, in which I cannot 
but feel great interest, I have endeavoured in the following pages to 
lay before the Society a few facts and figures relating to it, especially 
as the colony has not been brought before the Society since 1854, 
when a paper was read by Mr. G. M. Bell (vol. xvi, p. 259). 

The facts referred to by him extended only to 1853, and as most 
important changes have occurred since that time, it may be useful to 
carry the facts to the latest date, which I have attempted to do in 
this paper. 

Any one who studies the documents relating to the colony cannot 
fail to notice the carefully compiled returns that have been annually 
issued under the superintendence of the Registrar-General of the 
colony (Corresponding Member of this Society); returns that are 
not equalled—much less excelled—by any other of our colonies, and 
it is to be regretted that similar returns have not been furnished by 
the other Australian colonies, so that the progress of each might be 
occasionally compared. Hfforts were made in 1862 to carry out such 
an intention, but unfortunately were not successful.* 

At the time when this Society was organised, Victoria was com- 
paratively unknown, being at that period (1834) a portion of the 
colony of New South Wales. It was first settled in 1835 and bore 
the name of the Port Philip District. 


* It may be mentioned that since this paper was compiled, extra efforts have 
been made to carry out this object, and fortunately to a successful issue. In the 
early part of this year, a conference of the representatives of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania was held at Hobart Town, and from and 
after this year we may expect uniform returns from the four colonies mentioned, 
and it is to be hoped that the remaining colonies, Queensland, New Zealand, and 
Western Australia, will co-operate in the scheme of statistics laid down by the 
conference. 
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It was erected in 1851, by Imperial Act of Parliament (13 and 14 
Vict., cap. 59), into a separate colonly, and called “ Victoria.” 

The constitution was established by an Act of the Legislature of 
the colony in 1854, to which the assent of the Crown was given. 

This charter vests the legislative authority in a Parliament of 
two Chambers, viz., Legislative Council, composed of thirty mem- 
bers, and the Legislative Assembly, composed of sixty members; 
the qualification for the former now being, as regards members, 
that they should be the possessor of an estate rated at not less than 
50/. a-year ; and as to electors, the possession of real property of the 
value of 50/., or producing 5/. per annum. One-fifth of the Council 
retires every two years. 

The members of the Assembly are elected by universal suffrage. 
Clergymen and persons convicted of felony are ineligible for seats in 
either Council or Assembly. 

The executive is vested in a Governor appointed by the Crown, 
who is assisted by a Cabinet of eleven members, viz.—Chief Secre- 
tary; Attorney-General; Treasurer and Postmaster-General; Com- 
missioner of Trade and Customs; Commissioner of Railways and 
Roads; President of the Board of Land and Works and Com- 
missioner of Crown Lands and Survey; Solicitor-General; Com- 
missioner of Public Works; Minister of Mines; Minister of Agri- 
culture ; Minister of Public Instruction. 

I now come to the subject of my paper, viz., the “‘ Statistics of 
“ Victoria,’’ which are deduced from the return issued by the Regis- 
trar-General and annually presented to the Legislature. 

These are divided into nine parts, as follows :— 

I. Blue Book.—Governors since 1839; Ministers since 1855; 
Parliaments ; Executive Council; Legislative Council for the year ; 
Legislative Assembly for the year; Foreign Consuls; Pensions; 
Military and Naval Forces and Volunteers. 

II. Finance.— Balance sheet; revenue and expenditure; special 
appropriations ; public debt; expenditure on immigration ; expendi- 
ture on public works, roads, and bridges; expenditure on Victorian 
railways. 

III. Population.—Population ; census returns; immigration and 
emigration ; population in the gold fields ; cities, towns, and boroughs; 
shire and road districts ; naturalisation; number of electors. 

IV. Accumulation.—Royal mint; banks; post office savings 
banks; savings banks; mortgages and releases on land ; mortgages 
and releases on live stock; preferable lens on wool and releases: 
building societies. 

V. Interchange.—Imports and exports; shipping inwards and 
outwards; vessels built, registered, and licensed; postage; money 
orders; telegraph; railways; wages in Melbourne and country; 
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prices in Melbourne and country; price of gold; importations of 
live stock overland. 

VI. Law, crime, &c.—Real Property Act and Transfer of Land 
Statute ; equity transactions ; insolvencies ; intestate estates ; criminal 
statistics; litigation (supreme and other courts); reformatories ; 
suicides ; inquests; fire inquests. 

VII. Religion.—Moral and intellectual progress; churches, 
chapels, &c.; Melbourne university ; schools, colleges, &c. ; museum, 
public libraries, and mechanics’ institutes ; charitable institutions. 

VIII. Production.—Crown lands granted and sold; squatting 
runs ; agricultural statistics; live stock; manufactories, works, é&c. 

IX. Vital Statistics, &c.—Births, marriages, and deaths; vital 
statistics of hospitals, benevolent and orphan asylums, hospitals for 
the insane, deaf and dumb institutions, industrial schools, reforma- 
tories; friendly societies ; meteorological observations. 

It is not my intention in the present paper to go fully into many 
of the numerous headings above mentioned, but I hope at some 
future time (if permitted to do so) to take one or more, such as 
imports and exports, agricultural and vital statistics, and elucidate 
them as far as possible. 


Finance. 


Revenue and Hapenditure,—The chief sources of the revenue until 
about 1862 were customs duties and sales of public lands, but now 
an additional income is derived from the railways, the management 
of which remains in the hands of the Government. 

The revenue of the colony is over 3,250,000/., and the expendi- 
ture is about equal. On looking at the year 1873, the former is 
3,644,135/., and the latter 3,504,953/., showing a surplus of nearly 
140,000/., and taking the population at 790,492, and comparing it 
with these estimates, it will follow that the revenue is 4/. 12s. 2d., 
and the expenditure is 4/. 8s. 8d., to each inhabitant. 

The annexed gives the revenue and expenditure since the 
separation from New South Wales, and in Table A I have given 
the sources of the revenue in the five years 1869-73 :— 
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Revenue. Expenditure. 
VOM tit sasereesxarss 3925455 410,864: 
See eee oate 1,634,448 978,722 
SRO Ceo eee 3,235,546 3,216,609 
Pew es Rian fo Dost 3,087,986 4,185,708 
pemmentae Wee 2,728,656 2,612,807 
DO wena eee 2,972,496 2,668,834 
1S eee 3,328,803 2,968,658 
a ea a ar 2597353682 3,092,720 
WON tte sosteass 3,261,104 3,393,946 
TOO cicaaeeacshie 3,082,461 3,315,307 
Oey paste aisieknas 2,952,101 3,092,021 
se a ey Aen 3;269,079 3,039,497 
ea ee ae 2,774,686 2,882,937 
POA sia hosethents: 25955338 2,928,903 
AO eset Seana 3,076,885 2,983,777 
5s a ane ey een ne 3,079,160 3,222,025 
VE Beye eee Boo, 219 3,241,818 
BG Sr certs Svacadcs B.230,7 58 3,189,321 
CO bake cn hs ache 3,383,984 3,226,165 
CRO Pts Aan, 3,261,883 3,428,382 
BR HES, zi in Se GA 1,691,266* 1,754,251* 
SE RON SE te ae Cy ery ee 3,659,534 
7 a aS Wee 3,644,138 3,504,953 


* The financial year was changed so as to terminate on the 30th June in lieu 
of 31st December, these figures are therefore for six months only. 





Public Debt.—At the end of 1878 this amounted to 12,445,722/., 
raised by loans at various dates for the construction of railways, 
public works, for the supply of water to Melbourne and Geelong, 
colonial defences, graving dock, &c. (Table B). 


Population. 


The first account we have of the population of Victoria (then 
called Port Philip) is taken from some notes of Captain Lonsdale, 
afterwards the first colonial secretary. From that document it 
would appear that in May, 1836, the total population was 177. 
This may be called the first official census of the district. In 
November of the same year the number was put down at 224. 

In 1838 this had increased to 3,511, and on examination of 
Table C it will be noticed how rapidly the numbers swelled, till they 
amounted in 1851 to 77,345, and in 1871 to 731,528. 

The discovery of gold in 1851 caused such an influx, that in 
three years they had increased three fold. 

The last census was taken on the 7th April, 1871, eat the 


following result :— 
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Males. Females. Total. 




















Exclusive of Chinese and aboriginals....| 382,367 329,896 Fil 2,203 
OIMERS cc Biesder es Gove steo ones Oa pet eeene 17,899 36 17,935 
PEDOPIG WAALS. . CS Avan cossoscosnnsssSodavsebers uate 484 546 1,330 

WDiotdlles ya. s.asoe teen 401,050 330,478 721,528 


The aboriginals are under the protection of a central board, 
who receive and expend annual sums voted expressly by Parlia- 
ment, by which means those in want can always obtain food and 
clothing at fixed stations, and the sick are in like manner provided 
with medical attendance, &c. 

With regard to the aboriginals it cannot but be remarked how 
their numbers are decreasing :— 

In 1851 there were 2,693; 1857, 1,767; 1861, 1,694; 1871, 
hey 

Assuming these figures to be correct, the numbers have dimi- 
nished upwards of 50 per cent. in the twenty years 1851-71. 

An estimate of the population is made up quarterly in the 
registrar-general’s department, from the records of births and 
deaths, and of arrivals and departures by sea. At the latest date, 
31st December, 1873, they are given as :— 

Males,"430,042 3 females, 360,450; total, 790,492. 

The details for the last census (April, 1871) being now com- 
pleted, I have given the figures for 1861 for the birthplaces and 
religion (Tables D and E). 

With respect to the first of these, Victoria claims 45°06; 
England, 22°46; other Australian colonies, 3°92; Ireland, 13°73; 
Scotland, 7°69. 

Church of England, 35°25 against 39°25 in 1861; Roman 
Catholic, 23°32 against 20°33 in 1861; Presbyterian, 15°45 against 
16°12 in 1861; Wesleyans, 12°88 against 8°61 in 1861; Pagans, 
2°41 against 4°85 in 1861. 

Immigration and Emigration—From the first settlement of the 
colony to the end of 1873, 1,076,060 persons (762,600 males, 313,460 
females) are recorded as having arrived, and 614,866 persons 
(485,017 males, 129,849 females) as having left the country ; the 
excess of arrivals over departures being 461,194. 

The largest immigration occurred in 1852 (94,664), and the 
largest emigration in 1853 (42,443). 

The practice of the legislation has been to grant aid to certain 
classes of immigrants, by defraying the whole or partial cost of 
transit from Hurope. 

The total number assisted from 1838 to close of 1873 amounted 
to 167,854, Table F. 
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Boroughs, Shires, and Road Districts —There are two modes of 
local self-government existing, legalised and regulated by acts of 
Parliament, the one by municipalities or boroughs, the other by 
shire or road districts. 

The boroughs must not be of greater area than g square miles 
in extent, and must have a population of at least 300. They are 
governed by a council of nine, who have the power to levy rates, 
make bye-laws, &c. Three of the council retire every year. 

Rates are levied upon all lands within the borough, except 
crown property, mines, and reserves for charitable, ecclesiastical, 
and educational purposes; the rates not to exceed 2s., or less than 
6d., in the pound, upon the net annual value of the rateable 
property. 

Road districts must embrace at least 40 square miles, and 
contain rateable property of not less than 5,000/. annual value. 
The district board, consisting of six members, may levy the same 
rates as above mentioned, upon all land within the district, with the 
above exceptions. 

On crown lands leased for pastoral purposes only, the levy is on 
the third part of the net annual value. 

District boards can make bye-laws for the management of their 
respective districts, and expend the district revenues in constructing 
and keeping in repair roads and bridges within its boundaries. 

Road districts containing an area of not less than 100 Square 
miles, may be proclaimed as shires, provided that their actual 
revenue from rates is not less than 1,000/. annually. This gives 
them additional privileges to those enjoyed by road districts. The 
district board (then called shire council) are allowed to contract 
loans upon the security of special rates, and have jurisdiction over 
pounds, commons, slaughter houses, &c. 

The particulars of the cities, towns, boroughs, &c., formed at the 


end of 1873, are as follows :— 
i ee RES Se ESS cath SE A Spe cee aD ania dle ia er TR 











Corporate Towns Shires and 
Menitrattice Road Districts, 

INCREASE! FASTEN IAG AAU. BE. gh soto chaacannentbevaovd 69 110 
Hatimated area) (Acres), .sicecccccecaesssecsesosesbsseis dnooee 237,560 47,277,920 
Ps POPUL IONE | Ssncthascuntonde: custsvenesteatecuat: 389,542 370,995 

- number of ‘dwelltHgs: ....isccssctssccstscsss 87,269 79,880 

£ £ 

Estimated total value of rateable property ....| 25,391,990 31,415,662 
5 annual ye 2,701,463 2,872,760 
Revenue for the year 1869 ........scsccssesssssssonsees 410,508 529,426 
Expenditure putes 0 AaeeRta notes. Gv aeae vets 446,590 589,366 


Boroughs as well as shires and road districts have hitherto 
received an annual grant from Parliament, but by two acts passed 
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in 1863, provision is made for their endowment upon a system 
whereby the annual grants will gradually cease. 

Number of Electors—The number of these on the roll for the 
Legislative Council are 23,736, and for the Assembly 142,305. 

At the last election of the former, out of 6,472 who were on the 
roll for: three provinces that were contested, 3,500 voted, the per 
centage being 54°07. . 

For the Assembly at the election in 1871, 73,151 voted, out of 
120,033, percentage being 65°02. 


Accumulation. 


There are ten banks of issue in Victoria, four being local 
institutions (Victoria, Colonial, National, and Commercial), the 
remaining six having proprietories outside the colony (Australasia ; 
Union; English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered; Oriental ; 
London Chartered; and New South Wales). 

These banks were represented in the year 1873 at 231 branches 
or agencies. 

They are regulated by Act 27 Vict., No. 194, under which each 
is compelled, under heavy penalties, to prepare and keep weekly 
statements, exhibiting the assets, property, credits and securities, 
as well as its debts, engagements, and liabilities, and from these 
statements to compile quarterly a general statement, setting forth 
its average assets and liabilities, capital and profit, which is 
sworn to by the manager, and published in the Government 
‘“‘Gazette.”’ By this means the public are made acquainted with 
the exact financial position of each bank four times in the year. 

In addition the Act further requires a copy of the charter of 
each bank, and a sworn list of the names and addresses of its 
proprietors to be recorded in the office of the registrar-general, 
which is available for inspection on payment of a small fee. 

The average rates of exchange (1873) on bills drawn upon places 
without the colony were :— 

London, par to 1¢ per cent. premium; India, 2s. 1d. per rupee; 
New South Wales, ¢ per cent. premium; Queensland, $ to 1 per 
cent. premium; South Australia, | to $ per cent. premium; Tas- 
mania, ¢ to 3 per cent. premium; New Zealand, + to 4 per cent. 
premium. 

In Table H is given the return of the banks for the last quarter 
of each year (1869-73). 

Savings Banks.—These are under the control of five com- 
missioners, who determine the rate of interest (the maximum not to 
exceed 4 per cent). In these commissioners are vested all deposits 
and securities. 


There are eleven of these savings banks in the colony, and at 
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the end of their financial year (June, 1873) the depositors numbered 
24,187, having to their credit 895,094/. 5s. 3d., average being 


371. —s. 2d. 

—————, 

£ Saud, 

Merstthamr selena ie Oe Ley ore 13,725 683309) 12 

Between! 20l, awd” 6b. c..cisspetehasccelen 4,275 LZ, USBF 2 

ss Ol We HOOL Sih AEE! 2,937 2OMATO ALY 

Pe BOONE oh UR OU srs coseenceacckac once: T6609": 202,430" 1h =O 

PM IROUM OR Igor. Oe, lcd 1,282 2045850 | Fae7 

Mp Wardle: OF  2OOES 0.18825. cbeksccscesetins 299 73,079 18, 8 

24,187 895,094 5 5 


oe. ee 


Decennial Return of Savings Bunks, 1864-73. 
———— 














Number Total Amount Average Amount 
Years. : of of 
of Depositors. Depositors’ Balances. Depositors’ Balances. 
Sal's had: 

a RS oe eee eee eee 17,2018 769,681 4415 = 
(OG eee eral arene 17,948 719,100 40. Tg 
gop Rech Wann Pah: 16,985 642,029 275865 
ROTA Bie. kunt. 17,258 606,438 BiGhe 2G 
a ee eee ane 18,150 639,769 35. 5 = 
MN OM Greek 19,628 735,140 Bags 
BAO, sah can tleeadn 20,561 767,597 oa) lone 
70): Sn a ae ZILOTR 764,236 26, on 
1 fee ee 225621 862,308 38.2 6 
STi lado a el 24,187 895,094 37 = 2 


C—O ESSN, 


A great reduction will be noticed in 1866-67, but this may be 
accounted for by the passing of the Post Office. Statute of 1865 
(29 Vict., No. 277), establishing post office savings banks, limited 
also to a maximum of 4 per cent. 

By the close of 1873 140 offices had been opened, and Table H - 
shows the results of each year’s working. 

Besides these two descriptions of savings banks, there are also 
in operation several private institutions for the deposit of savings, 
where rates of interest varying from 5 to 10 per cent. are given. 
Several of the most successful building societies also receive deposits 
for fixed periods. 


Interchange. 


The most important subdivision of this is that of imports and 
exports, and deserves more space than can be given in this paper. 

Tables K and L give the imports and exports for the decennial 
period 1864-73, distinguishing whether British, colonial, or foreign. 

At the last year (1873), taking the population at 790,492, the 
imports were 20/. 18s. 4d. per head, and exports 19l. 78. 2d. 
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In Tables M and N I have enumerated the value of the principal 
articles in the years 1864, 1867, 1870, and 1878, and a reduction 
will be noticed in some of these since 1864. This may probably be 
owing to the alteration of the tariff in 1866, whereby certain 
imports, capable of being produced or manufactured in the colony, 
were made subject to a duty. 

It cannot but be observed that wool, next to gold, is the staple 
article of export. In 1851 the quantity of wool exported amounted 
to 16,345,468 lbs., value 734,618/., while in 1873 it had increased 
to over 74,893,882 lbs., value 5,738,638/. 

The total amount of wool exported from the foundation of the 
colony has been over 927,000,000 lbs., of the value of upwards of 
65,000,000/. sterling. 

Since the discovery of gold in 1851, no less than 43,258,205 
ounces have been exported, the value of which at 4/. per ounce 
would amount to 173,032,821/. 

Post Ofice.—A most efficient postal system exists in the colony, 
and the number of post offices in 1873 was 764. In that year 
upwards of 14,475,000 letters, 6,080,000 newspapers, and 707,000 
packets passed through the post. Table O gives the number of 
letters and newspapers and the income and expenditure for the years 
1864-73. 

The money order system has been extended to 204 post offices 
in Victoria, and in 1873 113,135 orders were issued and 109,048 
paid, amounting to 341,961/. and 348,o019/. respectively. 

The first line of electric telegraph in the southern hemisphere 
was laid (1853) from Melbourne to Williamstown, since which the 
system has been extended, not only between the metropolis and 
every important town in the colony, but has been carried over the 
borders and connected with all the colonies except New Zealand. 

The Victorian lines were all constructed and are still worked by 
the Government. At the end of 1873 3,928 miles had been opened, 
and the number of messages and amount received in the year 
1860-69 will be found in Table P. 

LRailways.—The above, except a small suburban line, are the 
property of the State, and are worked by Government officials. 
They were all constructed by the Government, with two exceptions. 
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The particulars of the lines are as follows :— 
——— 




















Miles Cost of Cost 
Opened. Construction. per Mile. 
Victorian Railways— £ £& 


Melbourne, Sandhurst, and Echuca... 


- Geelong, and Ballarat .... 360 10,815,880 20,202 
Williamstown Branch 


Melbowrne and Hobson's Bay United 
Railway— 
Melbourne, Sandridge, and St. Kilda 
- Windsor, and Brighton | 17 


859,979* 50,587 
5 and Hawthorn ................ 


8 Sa Cee el Ve Se Pee eae ke OO eee: 
* This represents the total cost to the United Company. The absolute cost 


was 1,289,284/., the difference being the loss sustained by the former companies. 
aa SS SSS SSS SSE SSS SSS SSS NSS 












Miles Run in Total Cost 
Passengers. of 
1878. Rolling Stock. 








, £ 
1,354,131 | 1,720,814 750,000 
412,586 | 3,003,233 132,217 
LSS SSeS esis 


Victorian railways 


COTO Peo oe seem oreeerrereoreressesbons 


Melbourne and Hobson’s Bay railways .... 


fteligious, Moral, and Intellectual Progress. 


Of churches and chapels there are, 1,464; of school-houges there 
are, 249; of dwellings there are, 571; total, 2,284. 

Of which there are—Church of England, 407 ; Roman Catholic, 
315; Presbyterian, 553; Wesleyan, 736; other Christians, 266; 
Jews, 7; accommodation being afforded for 368,890. 

The number of Sunday schools connected with all the denomina- 
tions is 1,390, the average number of scholars attending being 
111,973, who are instructed by 11,851 teachers. 

Melbourne University —This was established under a special Act 
(16 Vict., cap. 34), which provided for the appointment of a 
council, the constitution of the senate, and also for the endowment 
of 9,00c/. annually out of the general revenue of the colony. It 
further provided that no religious test should be administered to 
any one to entitle him to be admitted to the privileges and advan- 
tages of the university. All degrees are recognised as academic 
distinctions and rewards of merit, and are entitled to rank, precedence 
and consideration in the United Kingdom and in British Colonies 
and possessions throughout the world, as fully as if they had been 
granted by any university in the United Kingdom. 

| 2H 2 
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Number of Graduates since Foundation of University. 




















Degrees. Direct. Ad Eundem. Total. 

Bachelor Ot LAVte. xg.iseatesvecosees 80 46 126 
Master ee mas BON ee ak wees 49 58 107 
Bachelor of Medicine ............ 2 6 27 
Doctor oe Wa 10 ay 67 
Bachelor of Laws .......0..cc0 2s 5 30 
Doctor Pi bela eres ei I 9 10 

SRC Some Seen oe, ee i 186 eee 3647 





Schools.—Prior to the year 1862, two systems of education 
(denominational and national) were supported by the State, but 
these are now blended into one system, under the Commons School 
Act (25 Vict., No. 149).* 

The general provisions of the Act are carried out by a board of 
five, it being provided that no two members of the board are to be 
of the same religious denomination. 

The duties of the board are to frame regulations for the distri- 
bution of the annual grants, to fix in what localities schools should 
be established and maintained, the examination and classification of 
teachers, to determine upon the course of secular instruction to be 
adopted, and to fix fees for payment by parents, &c. 

No school is allowed to receive aid from the revenue until it 
has an average attendance of twenty pupils, no religious test is pro- 
vided for, and it is compulsory that four hours be devoted daily to 
secular instruction. 


* This system has since been repealed by Act 36 Vict., No. 447, an Education 
Department having been specially organised, consisting of a Minister of Public 
Instruction (who must be a responsible minister of the crown), a Secretary 
Inspector-General, and other officials. 

All property vested in or belonging to the Board of Education is now vested 
in the minister and his successors. 

State schools may be established, extended, and maintained in such places as 
may be deemed desirable, secular instruction only to be given for not less than 
four hours daily. 

All children of not less than 6 years, nor more than 15 years, must attend 
school for a period of sixty days in each half year, unless a reasonable excuse 
is given. Parents or guardians neglecting to do so may be summoned and fined. 

School districts may be constituted and defined by the Governor in Council, 
and boards of advice (of not less than five nor more than seven persons) elected by 
the ratepayers, such board holding office for three years, 

For the free instruction of all children attending school in the following 
subjects :—Reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, drill, gymnastics, 
and sewing and needlework in addition for girls—teachers of State schools are to 
be paid such salary and remuneration by way of results as shall be fixed by 
regulations. For instruction in other branches fees are to be charged to the 
parents. 

The Governor in Council being empowered. to make and rescind regulations 
for the more effectual working of the Act. 
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The number of common schools at the end of 1873 was 1,078, 
attended by 207,826 pupils (109,560 males and 98,266 females), 
who were instructed by 3,149 teachers. 

The amount expended for these common schools in 1873 was as 
follows :— 

Government aid for salaries, 180,559/.; books, rent, &e., 55,3710. ; 
payment for results, 192,249/.; local contributions, 6,174/.; total 
expenditure, 344,353. 

. In addition to those mentioned above there are :— 


———————————— SS SESS 


Number. Teachers. Scholars. 

Private Schools ............ 646 1,381 17,198 
Grammar ..-  cc.. 4 65 1,230 
653 1,446 18,428 





me 


None of these institutions receive any aid from the State, but 
certain sums were granted some years since towards the erection of 
two of the grammar schools. 

Table Q gives the numbers attending each class of schools, 
1864-73. 

Inbraries, §¢c.—The inhabitants of Melbourne have the use of a 
public library, erected at the expense of the state, where upwards 
of 80,000 volumes are available for reading by any one on signing 
his name and address. In 1873 it was visited by 229,362 persons. 

In addition to this there are other mechanics’ institutions, free 
libraries, &c., in most of the principal towns. 

One hundred and twenty of these institutions furnished returns 
in 1873 to the registrar-general, showing that the cost of erection 
had been 83,963/., that the Goverment had aided them to the 
extent of 46,666/., and the private contributions amounted to 
144,155/. Number of volumes being 162,000. 

Charitable Institutions—These are numerous, many being 
subsidised by the State, and also largely contributed to by private 
contributions. A few particulars respecting these I have appended 
in Table R. 


Production. 


Crown Lands.—In 1873 529,308 acres were sold, realising 
621,471/., an average of 11. 35. 6d. per acre. 

Out of the area of the colony (56,446,720 acres) only 9,397,849 
acres had been sold or granted to that date, leaving 47,000,000 still 
for disposal. 

The total amount realised from the commencement of the first 
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sales to the date named (1873) has been 16,207,093/., the cae 
price being 11. 14s. 6d. per acre. 

Squatting Runs.—The number of squatting runs are aviduatea 
at 894, embracing 25,830,641 acres, of which 1,959,394 have been 
purchased, the remainder being held under annual licences for 
pastoral purposes; the rent paid being 2s. yearly for every head of 
cattle or horses the run can depasture. The rent for 1873 amounted 
to 140,7861., at the rate of 1°308 of a penny per acre. 

The agricultural statistics are collected yearly, the cost being 
defrayed by an annual vote of Parliament. The information 
obtained is given voluntarily, and the year ends on the 3lst 
March, at which time the previous season’s crops are secured. 

The principal crops are wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, hay, and 
green forage. 

In 1873 964,996 acres are enumerated as being under cultiva- 
tion, viz. :— 








Acres Producing 
Bshls. 
WVmeaie ae namie receeak eae 349,976 47525289 
OP NIE IDES csc scree ony atin Benner Ose 110,991 1,741,455 
BST Y. jict-coenmp adie tate serdece rote: 25,333 502,601 
Other Cereals .cc.cccsescesscssesoness 16,910 249,207 
Tons. 
POUATOO SI. Pee cnonses pene mmeatnoa race 38,349 109,822 
Other green crops a.ki..e: 2,840 44,853 
SS a ea ro NET Vay Otis yo 115,672 14753 33 
Green forage ..2.ss.sess..ceeeee 213,069 — 
cwts 
MQWMC CO: oferta cdecestnntescyapetenss. 583 3,964 
WANNGSE Fe Soni irae cteeeit: 5,222 = 
Other crops. .cAR eae. 3,002 — 
Gardens and orchards ........ 16,060 — 
Wall ois. 5: aan aettecar bees 66,989 oo 








In Table § I have given the return for ten years, the number of 
acres cultivated, produce raised, and the average produce per acre, 
as regards wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and hay. 

_ The highest produce of wheat was 22°3 bushels per acre, in 1867, 
the lowest 10°10 bushels, in 1873. 

The average weight per bushel in 1873 was :—wheat, 61lbs. ; 
oats, 40 lbs.; barley, 51 lbs.; maize, 56 lbs. 

In addition to other minor crops, such as maize, rye, peas, 
turnips, onions, &c., considerable attention has also been paid to 
the cultivation of the vine which is steadily increasing. 

In 1857 only 280 acres were returned, while in 1874 the figures 
given are 5,222 acres, consisting of over 9,000,000 of vines, pro- 
ducing 105,650 cwt. of grapes, 85,279 of which were made into wine 
(562,713 gallons), brandy (100 gallons). 
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Besides the vineyards 9,912 acres were cultivated as gardens 
and 6,148 as orchards. 

Live Stock.—The quantity of the above has increased by nearly 
6,000,000 since 1860, and in Table T it will be observed that in 
1873, sheep numbered, 11,323,080; cattle, 883,763; horses, 180,342 ; 
pigs, 160,336; total, 12,547,521; against in 1860, 6,641,023. 

Returns for 1873 were procured from the following estab- 
lishments :— 

Manufactures.—Attempts are made every year to secure returns 
of the manufactories and works in operation, but owing to consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining particulars from every establishment, 
the details must be looked upon as incomplete. 

Breweries, 106 ; flour mills, 1 57; Stone quarries, 170; potteries 
and brickyards, 290; other works, 1,255; total, 1,978. 


Breweries— 
Number of hands employed .......cccccsssccsssescsssssonee 988 
i horses Boat Mastslad abused ee ee 687 
Materials used in the year—Sugar ............ Ibs. 9,656,379 
S BIE ice aches -cvees bshls. 931,521 
- PLO iecnen sa: a lbs. 985,521 
Beer made during the year .........ccccssecsseceees galls. 13,539,680 
£ 
Approximate value of machinery and plant............ 167,827 
rs 11S Ea Tae Pad 82,919 
es pal dimigg. «. shai ore. satan ha 209,982 
Flour Milis— 
Numi of ginny bs astate dsc. erdigeshaxssaviscers tates ccs D5 
vs steam engines employed ............cccc000 146 
Amount of horse power ame BRC eto rn 2,940 
Number of pairs of stones in operation... 470 
. HEGEL SSEMP LO VCO. \V.si..casces osaeserivdacecceene 725 
Grain operated on—Wheat.......cccccccccsseseees bshls. 5,078,368 
* OUMOTIOVOID...-0ec6,s00-sceee: yy 76,099 
UOTE MMO chy Manirn cheno ade detiensiasieter eondisssads tons 108,477 
(GF. Nee irae EE eT OO ty, Peta MRR ted ER aaa - 4,238 
. £ 
Approximate value of machinery and plant............ 231,983 
Ea (GIG igh Ae as RAO 8 GENE Pate 62,162, 
Ss DOM GUAEGS, ...:k3) 0.08 Mrtsitec 190,030 


In the stone quarries, 697 hands were employed, and the amount 
of stone operated on exceeded 429,000 tons, the value of that being 
79,822/., the machinery, lands, and buildings being valued at 
42,175. 

The brickyards employed 1,325 persons, who made 79,000,000 
of bricks, valued at 153,051/; pottery, 19,5261; the value of all the 
plant, &c., being estimated at 134,874/. 

Of the 1,255 other works, 284 are connected with or dependent 
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upon agriculture ; 229 working on raw material, the production of 
the pastoral interest; 153 manufactures of food (of which the raw 
material is not the produce of agriculture) and of articles of drink ; 
201 building materials; 111 brass, iron, lead, &c.; 28 steam print- 
ing establishments; 34 clothing manufactories ; 21 boot manufac- 
tories; 14 dye works; 13 gas works; 11 ship and boat builders; 
156 miscellaneous. Amount of horse power employed, 8,802 ; 
number of hands employed, males, 17,596; females, 3,861 ; approxi- 
mate value of machinery and plant, 3,217,124/.; lands, 587,545/. ; 
buildings, 1,028,483/. 

Mining Machinery.—The various machines used in gold mining in 
1873 numbered 5,699, approximate value being 2,131,188. 


‘ Vital Statistics. 


During the decennial period 1864-73 the total number of births 
registered was 265,490; of deaths, 106,734; the addition to the 
population by natural increase being 158,756. (Table Y.) 

The number of marriages in the same period was 46,411. Out 
of the 4,974 marriages in 1869, 103 men and 1,434 women had not 
attained the age of 21, and even 330 of the latter were under 18. 

* Meteorology.—From its geographical position, Victoria enjoys a 
far more genial climate to Europeans than any portion of Australia. 
The weather is never severely oppressive, except during the pre- 
valence of hot northerly winds, and these occur only at intervals 
during the summer months. 

The annexed table gives, during each of the years 1864-73, the 
highest, lowest, and mean temperature in the shade, mean atmos- 
pheric pressure, with the number of days on which rain fell and the 
amount of rainfall. 



































Temperature in the Shade. Mean Days on A t 
Year. SSS Se ee mompheric¢ | awhich Rain se 1 
Maximum. Minimum. Mean. Pressure. Fell. oe ee 
1864: ........ 96°6 30°5 57°O 29°945 153 27°398 
GDI hake 103°4 30°9 56°5 29°936 139 15°920 
6G Ae. 1b 108°2 28°0 57°8 29°954 107 22°410 
67 ae 108"4 . 29°7 By 29°918 133 25°790 
68....08. T10"O 27°4: 57°1 29°97 120 18°270 
HOD peeanoces 108°4 27°0 R72 29°938 129 24586 
Lie seria 109'O 29°6 57°4 29°930 129 33°764 
71 Bes: 106° $2°1 BeF 29°925 125 30°170 
TDs cokes 103°3 32°5 57°6 29°923 136 32°521 


7p aaa ee bO2°4 30°2 58°0 29°944, 134 25°610 
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TaBLe A.—Revenue Derived from the following sources. 


1870. 


1869. 
Customs— £ 
ho OT oie eninge SR Cer oee oe 445,220 
OT Case Aer hers eee Ae 38,249 
Beer and cider ................ 28,170 
Tobacco and snuff ............ 143,889 
OUPAES, Sth rc eee es eink 13,469 
ss LESS AS Rey ieee a eo 64,552 
Sugar and molasses ........ 47,540 
Coffee, chicory, &e.. ........ T45218 
COEUR Ae eae dees seasagi ease 245293 
INLCOS. Bosh cr a Ror acts. 14,667 
EEG IBIS osama ara ese tna d whos 9,741 
EAE Ae each 5,899 
Wharfage rates ................ 104,746 
Articles subject to ad 
valorem duties ........ 7, 
All other duties ....:........... 463,858 


£ 
455,692 
28,106 
23,212 
127,147 
10,771 
59,522 
74,923 
12,509 
24,542 
11,210 
8,188 
8,053 
90,490 


384,601 


Total Customs 


eeeeeees 








Excise— 
Spirits distilled in Vic- 

(org geen eee 43,176 
Auctioneers’ licenses........ 5,899 
Publicans’ licenses............ 8,993 
Duties on estates of de- 

ceased persons ........ 

All other licenses ............ 5,553 
Total excise................ 63,622 


Territorial— 
Land sales, fees, licenses 
and leases of mineral 742,813 





VS a ee 
Public Works— 
MU DU WANE co. 5c s acs tsvdtenssnee) 596,923 
NWbeP SUI OLY 4.5.0 got -ee-+as25 63,128 
MB OMG ype hie carscnsrmioutensic 512 








Total public works.... 





Ports and Harbours— 





{CUSIE 2o, oe ae eee ae 18,668 
Postage— 
Postage and money orders} 125,700 
MCG gS s-anssteoarterdioe steers 31,993 
Total postage ............ 157,693 
Fees and Fines— 
Supreme and other courts| 77,749 
Miscellaneous................ wheat 40,817 





34,877 


4,743 
8,006 


5,710 





the Colony of Victoria, Australia. 


1871. 
£ 


22:28:20 
17,560 
12a a6 
62,340 

59597 
42,279 
575713 
13,348 
12,043 

6,689 

5,007 

2,663 
44,642 


191,515 


1,448,394 |1,3818,974 | 696,458 


14,857 


25270 
1,018 


1,869 


53,337 | 20,016 


752,674 | 325,888 


544,414 
67,850 
401 


660,564 | 612,666 | 289,813 





17,872 





125,630 
30,784 


156,414: 





86,838 


72,249 


SSeS. 


2565555 
33,041 
216 


7,786 


SE 


63,118 


14,997 


78,115 


ET 


43,022 





36,549 
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1872. 1873. 
£ £ 
475,427 | 476,868 
34,825 26,047 
26,726 28,953 
131,604: 128,033 
12,580 15,068 
56,575 67,297 
71,376 82,835 
7,726 13,887 
15,995 17685 
18,578 19,375 
9,840 10,657 
17,319 18,643 
86,306 | to1,034 
306,151 409,030 
1,553,897 1,673,754 
32,448 ; 31,036 
5,804: 6,214 
1,175 — 
—= 50,416 
3,496 4,505 
42,924, 92,072 
877,570 | 667,373 
616,642 | 684,998 
80,406 88,529 
621 886 
697,670 | 774,413 
15,821 18,126 
134,218 | 140,252 
36,937 40,520 
171,255 | 180,772 
120,094 94,594 
123,810 | 142,827 
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Taste B.—Public Debt. 
Amount Due on 3lst December of each Year. 
Loan to Loan to Purchase Loan for 
Year. Supply Water the Rights of Loan Water Supply, 
rn | atti, | tecmine: | Beet, | al 
Melbourne and | and Murray River Railways. and other 
Suburb. Railway Companies. Public Works. 
£ -_S £ £ £ 
1864 ..... 443,c00 67,800 75933,470 -— 8,443,970 
*654...1) 138,800 67,800 8,162,645 10,000 8,622,245 
66 ....| 331,800 67,800 8,345,255 100,000 | 8,844,855 
160 &: 263,000 67,800 8,550,000 600,000 9,480,800 
68 ....) 200,000 67,800 8,550,000 600,000 954.17,800 
*69)....1 150,000 67,800 9,138,600 1,029,500 | 10,385,900 
70 ..... 100,000 67,800 10,657,000 1,100,000 | 11,924,800 
G7 ae 50,000 67,800 10,657,000 1,220,000 | 11,994,800 
TO. has _ 67,800 10,657,000 1,260,000 | 11,984,800 
OT Ste — —~ 10,669,193 1,776,529 | 12,445,722 
TABLE C.—-Population. 
| Number of Houses. 
Date. Males. | Females.| Total. 
Inhabited. |Uninhabited.| Building.| Total. 
25th May, 1836 142 35 177 — — — ~ 
8th Nov., _,, 186 38 224 — — — — 
12th Sept., 1838] 3,080 431| 3,511 = = = a 
2nd Mar., °41| 8,274| 3,464) 11,738] 1,465 25 — 1,490 
2nd" ¥,, "46 | 20,184} 12,695} 32,8479] 5,070 128 ao 5,198 
2nd: 5; ’B1| 46,202 | 31,143| 77,345 | 10,866 69 — 10,935 
26th Apr., °54|155,876 | 80,900 |236,776 — = a re 
29th Mar., 57 |264,334 |146,432 |410,766| 96,662 | 4,724 615 |102,001 
7th Apr., °61|328,661 |211,671 [540,322 | 129,196 | 5,017 119 > \n34,ae2 
wth =, "71. 1401,050 [830,478 |731,628 | 150,618 | 6,997 866 |158,481* 
* Constructed of brick or stone........... eee eee en 33,461 
93 WOO; AVON WIGe aii iisesvcsnscemeditees 101,635 
. canvas; barkdes.-Guwseoaeins Zits 6 
Wine peciiteds tel sank. maa eee 2.2286 
MD Ol al adiaaracarcmnecmcuicecauentns 158,481 


the Colony of Victoria, Australia. 


TaBLE D.—Birthplaces, 1871. 
Se a OFS SSEISSNGSESSIISUSNICHUMISSUEEIS? 
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Where Born. Males. Females. Total. Percentage. 
WC LONER eaten 6:1 Re ws ceeds 165,573 164,024 329,597 45°06 
Other Australian colonies...) 14,308 14,361 28,669 3°92 
yes C0: dees een eee OO a 97,796 66,491 164,287 22°46 
WES Ee Ba rh oe et ate 4,189 AMON 6,614 0°90 
PMI MAE Maret se - sou Bacco ss sands: 31,475 247 35 56,210 7°69 
1 CLEC Pee avi ae Amen ae ee 49,198 51,270 100,468 13°73 
Other British possessions .... 2,641 1,229 3,870 Orne 
Writed States:....cccnidnds 1,776 644 2,423 Or33 
Boperen Countries. |....5.0..006.. 31,416 3,396 34,812 4°76 
EY ee Se ae, oe 1,095 969 2,064 0°28 
SIS) eer 1126 eee ee 1,583 931 2,514 Cu 
401,050 330,478 731,528 ait 











OO l.= 
Taste E.—Religions, 1871. 


EE LS 

















Denomination. Males. Females. 
Church of England ....) 143,232 114,603 
Presbyterians ............0... 60,695 52,288 
Weesleyane tii ..h.ccene 48,144 46,076 
Independents ................ 9,359 8,832 
Boa tases, 626 a0 os encoenisaess 8,156 8,155 
Butherans’ %..i0icclied.! 4,206 3,353 
WO GAIA IIS... cones sev cans 661 355 
Society of Friends........ 20% 126 
Cant S025. ees ovens: 855 577 
Other Protestants ........ eS) 2,274 
Roman Catholics ........ 86,406 84,214, 
Apostolic Church. ........ 142 136 
Greek Church \.c.0i.0+, 305 27 
Perle Pick. c.tcscnenee! 143 142 
EGU IOIS P75 je ss dcn-ass00s 78 19 
:125 mini natens eee dale aie haan 2,010 1,561 
Mahomedans ................ 124 1 
SP AMS 0854-8 che daedevestah c 17,620 30 
OGHOL SOC... soceesseee 201 226 
No denomination ........ 1,880 857 

pe CMON OIE rasa adeee esate bo a Bea 619 
Unspecified...........ss00001 3,193 2,367 
Objecting to state ........ 6,325 3,640 

401,050 330,478 


























Proportion per Cent, 
bi ee 
1871. 1861. 
2545835 32°25 39°25 
112,983 | 15°45 Loe 
94220 | 12°88 8°61 
18,191 2°49 2°36 
16,214 2°23 1°67 
10,569 1°44, 1°86 
1,016 0°14, 0°26 
225 0°05 0°05 
1,432 0°20 O°62 
4,661 0°62 ©°23 
170,620 23°32 20°33 
278 0°04 
332 0°08 0°04 
285 0°04, 0°04 
97 0°01 0°02 
35571 0°49 0°54 
125 0-01 0°04 
17,650 2°41 4°85 
637 0:08 cea 
2937 0°37 0718 
2150 0°29 0°08 
5,560 0°76 1°18 
9,965 | 1°36 2°14 
731,528 re ie 


nnn ee 






























































456 Srark—On Statistics Relating to [ Dec. 
TasLe F,—I/mmigration and Emigration, 1838-73. 
Immigrants. Emigrants. 

Year. ie U 
eae Males. | Females. east Ae "y Assisted. co Males. | Females. 
1838-59 | 632,971 [452,483 |180,488 518,112 |114,859 |243,837 [201,357 | 42,480 
BO casoae- 29,037 | 19,566| 9,471) 27,801} 1,736| 21,689] 17,220] 4,469 
Fis... 26,912 | 18,491| 8,421 | 24,230 2,682] 35,898| 30,914| 4,984 
AG Baas: 37,836 28,434 9,402 33,108 4,728 38,203 31,043 7,160 
16 Bk hide: 38,983 | 26,141] 12,842] 30,361) 8,622] 34,800] 27,929 6,871 
GAN o. 36,156 | 25,427 | 10,729] 29,525) 6,631) 21,779| 15,758 6,021 
sya 30,976 | 21,234] 9,742] 25,872| 5,104] 25,292] 19,105 6,187 
"GOs ccss.0: 32,178 | 22,920}. 9,258] 27,984] 4,194] 27,629] 20,772 6,857 
(aoe 247,242 | 18,914) 8,328) 24,040] 3,202] 25,142] 18,472 6,670 
gc: een 32,805 | 24,283/ 8,522] 29,9384| 2,871] 25,552] 19,639 5,913 
69.7.0... 33,670 | 23,855 | 10,215] 29,854] 3,716] .22,418] 16,371 6,047 
OL es: 32,554 | 22,202) 10,352] 28,2138] 4,341] 21,087] 15,228 5,859 
7h ee 28,333 | 19,289) 9,044| 26,121) 3,212|-19,951] 14,189 (Syhoe 
TT oasae 27,047 | 19,056| 7,991] 25,954} 1,093] 25,295 | 18,685 6,610 
cL eae 29,460 | 20,805} 8,655) 28,597 863] 26,294 | 18,335 7,959 
1,076,060 |762,600 |313,460 908,206 |167,854 |614,866 |485,017 | 129,849 




















Note.—The immigration and emigration referred to in the above is all by sea. 
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TaBLE G.—Return of the Banks for the Quarter ending 31st December, in Years 1869-73. 


Leeann EERE EE nn a a a) 


Liabilities— 
Notes in circulation 
Bills 


pee e mee er sree aeerere 


ee 


Balances die to other banks ... 


Deposits bearing interest 


3) not 99 


Assets— 


One eeene 


Coined gold, silver, and other 


metals 


Gold and silver in bullion or bars 


Landed propert 


Notes and bills of other banks 


Balances due from 


Debt due to the banks 


Capital and Profit— 


Capital stock paid up 


Average per annum of rate 


of last dividend 
by the bank 


eeeeeeee 


declared 


Average rate per annum of 


interest paid to 


holders 


Cetera eeereeee 


share- 


ee a 


Total amount of last divi- 


dend declared 


Amount of reserved profits 
after declaring dividend .... 





nee e eee eeeeeeeee 


1869. 





AS, 
1,287,535 
116,170 
202,553 3 
6,501,159 
3,849,176 








11,956,575 


1,880,430 


473,999 
584,088 
160,041 


236,504 


17,665,861 





83475500 


Per cnt. 


n eS 
930 





10°830 


£ 


452,000 





14,330,798 


1870. 





£ 
1,212,792 
112,656 
133,096 
7,822,090 
3,076,935 





12,357,571 


1,773,957 


621,078 
616,038 
150,244 
230,177 
18,474,908 


16,866,405 
8,305,224 


Per cnt. 


Boe 
20 











10°054: 


£ 
417,500 








12,862,650 








1871. 


£ 
1,249,213 
121,503 
1335017 
755275599 
3,831,317 





253855349 
487,499 
635,868 
159,507 
313,408 

13,240,460 





17,222,092 


8,276,250 


Per cnt, 


4 
930 





9°920 
£ 


410,500 


1872. 





£ 
1,327,374 
90,523 
219,223 
6,992,233 
5,305,692 


13,935,047 





2,708,389 


662,632 
635,808 
164,698 
354,079 
13,600,292 


18,125,902 


8,276,250 
Per cnt. 
935 


10°193 


£ 
421,800 


\ 2,208,509 | 2,127,770] 2,091,991 | 2,171;705 


1873. 


—— 





£ 
1,452,907 
79,097 
280,439 
6,818,814. 
5,461,736 








14,092,995 





254.35,238 


480,763 
653,137 
171,925 
319,024 
15,883,169 


— 





19,943:959 


8,366,250 

Per cnt. 
TO 5 
10°746 


£ 
449,500 












2,31 1,064 


















































1875. ] the Colony of Victoria, Australia. ASV 
TasLe H.—Post Office Savings Bank, 1865-73. 
Number Number Number Number Deposits. 
of of Accounts | of Accounts | Remaining 
Year. Post Office} Opened Closed | 4+ een ee 
Savings | during the | during the of Number. | including Interest, 
Banks. Year. Year. the Year. during the Year. 
£ SCE 
L869. iio..053 31 2229 101 2.126 4,964 pee) lay alae We 
TOUS vastieicy 50 BO? 1,055 6,774 | 25,909 365570) 10nN4 
HO Were ices: 66 6,175 1,831 PYj,10S Wo v,024 -| 127,309 “97 3 
OSL 73 6,540 3,302 14,356 | 45,408 J] 188,551 3 9 
63 aie a 99 HOt 3,991 17,866 | 51,528 | 240,684 16 2 
Os isG 8 112 WQH3 4,662 21,199 | 67,241 | 251,674 13 — 
Peas ae de & 123 8,864 5,237 24,804 | 63,693 | 303,846 19 5 
eee 130 11,458 6,134 30,128 | 74,842 | 538,219 18 — 
MU ecacaio ss: 140 11,794 7,962 34,360 | 84,148 | 449,766 15 2 
Withdrawals. Balance Remaining at the end of the Year. 
Year. 
Number. Amount. Total. Average Q 
to each Depositor. 
£ SH: £ Siete Cl Li Shy ids 
WSG5. 8022 ., 4.95 3,058 7-25 15,467 19 6 TS kG 
HOO. ce Ratik 6,204: AR Aho bE 58,690 10 11 SyOL Dae 
rel 5... 10,657 83006 10 —. | 108,075 10 2 Gg ke 
Mo Bk Sst icesc ss 14,293 L2e iG ORTIO | F 166,061 3 4 Tote hia 
TOO eo dae, 16,435 1632607 4 = 243,478 15 6 fe) ees 
ic epee as 20,622 215,603, 4 12 279,550 4 4 13 4 - 
7 eee 22,213 229,871 18 11 353,525 4 10 Ane ween aT 
TS A 26,406 SAS TAL HG 7 543,480 7 3 18-9 
73 acta 29,380 285,073 O11 603,523 12 6 iy 
TasLe K.—IJmports. Decennial Return, 1864-73. 
Articles the Produce or Manufacture of 
Year. Total. 
_ The pened ae Foreign States. 
United Kingdom. British Dominions. 
£ £ £ BS 
1864. ........ a 724) 63k 3,743,902 3,493,288 14,974,815 
GONE. 7,080,923 3,702,279 2,AG4, 335 13,257,537 
COG? ean! 4,818,118 3,975,074 2,978,519 14,771,711 
egal 5,943,455 3,271,421 244.59 5204 11,674,080 
“GOO hie! 6,223,695 4,44'7,106 2,649,861 13,320,662 
HOON Si, 6,879,514 4,633,879 253955597 13,908,990 
keer 515245348 4,660,040 mine he 12,455,758 
LY Berets, :.| 4,617,058 5,061,315 2,103,622 12,341,995 
Te. 5 6,203,765 5,183,016 25304,54.1 13,691,322 
ROP eh sa 7,423,801 5,919,528 3, 190;507 16,533,856 


ae SS 5 ST RARE GEE IBIS LIE IETS EE IE STE EE TE SSS BEET BREET FT IY ETS TTF TE SONS BAT ETB EIT TT EA CTE) 




























































































458 Srark—On Statistics Relating to | Dec. 
TaBLE L.—EHvports. Decennial Return, 1864-73. 
Articles the Produce or Manufacture of 
Year. : a Total. 
Victoria. ne ae ees Foreign States. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1864 ....] 10,211,564 1,525,108 12255477" 936,235 13,898,384 

"65 ...:| 910,048,236 1,465,734 846,563 | 790,215 13,150,748 

{66%..4.| 954335473 1,531,039 1,2.70;720 654,304 12,889,546 

Blige 739597125333 1,150,212 SOFIE SO 650,332 12,724,429 

{68 ';...| }E1,0975093 1,061,598 2,197,596 636,903 75,593,990 

£69) 3; \er GO EO 939,523 22.92,884 692,131 13,464,354 

27 O% da) e 99h 3,323 781,784 2,025,036 559,871 12,470,014 

"TM sacl SDs F622 728,870 2,118,744 558,584: 4,587,820 

2a, LOW sO, 058 1,062,161 1,408,493 641,883 13,871,198 

"43 = 11,876,707 1,030,125 1,688,230 707,392 15,302,454 

Taste M.—Value of Imports for the following Years. 
1864. 1867. 1870. 1873. 
£ £ Ze £ 

Apparel and slops................ 186,860 373,825 2.92,943 292,253 
Beran. CIOOP eccsuss-sattnes cst 336,019 297,103 222i, 06 209,772 
Boots and shoes.........c0escee BI 2ALO 256,524 303,437 275,631 
Butter and cheese ................ LTO, A2 64,286 67,805 4,299 
Candles ici: amma 183,360 203,821 130,490 107,361 
OTOH CESS tise cee eA cet 174,579 145,075 163,994 245,596 
CIB STON 1 OME eke ne 277 eo 458,644. 361,139 638,147 
Flour d St i Seg ob SunRORBi0: 574957 43,417 2.90%, 2,759 
Grain of all kinds «0.0.0... 954,991 509,725 Aa 32 622,245 
Haberdashery and drapery | 2,418,483 274,862 280,627 338,998 
Hardware and ironmongery | 366,133 97,405 107,790 81,844 
PL OSION Ys .? ads neon Man tadenine O,282 123,193 11J,028 144,456 
dromamd steel. ,..3.,05 ..c.:s.00s0 390,860 317,901 380,790 495,041 
DAV OPADOCK I. s2n---chensrvoniensusstans 215,381 590,346 613,387 842,988 
DULICIRIN CE oo. cncchesclisssonsosanene 68,447 68,077 90,958 98,496 
Oilmen’s BUOBES wit vine sswatinblawnnes 180,246 69,552 159,348 26,445 
PETOVASIODS Heise cscbsnsnsscinsthtooes 134,991 96,707 14,369 7,280 
SO oe een ee ae 68,055 119,974 196,960 293,048 
DELON eeycyes ease bn ois | 980,992 | 1,081,760 487,710 107,973 
DEO ETOME RY Mant ce. Biases ees casien 244,916 83,515 67,899 71,753 
Sugar and molasses ............ 638,286 866,006 958,926 1,304,631 
Re Ov (Uo pce eo eee nee ee 484,702 420,665 384,664 405,302 
ME CaeMtR Gucalieree acs sk sinus Ruecongh £19,287 516,344: 496,623 757,591 
TINO PRE: Coke casein. ehege RS a18,%22 217,744 2.235767 588,498 
Tobacco, cigars, &. oe. 928,477 297,480 2.225268 334,460 
WViiase reir Bs. ec ak ee ae 261,642 163,154 128,983 173,282 
Wotllongr end heehee: 191,551 948,548 817,087 913,648 


SL SSS SS ss SSS SSS SSS 


1875. | the Colony of Victoria, Australia. A5Y 


TABLE N.—Value of Exports for the Year. 

































































1864. 1867. 1870. 1873. 
£ £ £ £ 
COLOR Be PR Scns 6,206,237 5,738,993 6,119,782 | 5,168,614 
SPCOle-pinrhdiaicierkiswes 1,03 3,678 673,018 884,860. {1,117,175 
OA scat teh ci a gceyht~: 94,551 26,775 11,508 6,137 
Waive SbOCK..njsisssiernivesicve: 216,687 99,499 Alli hia 103,630 
RERE Goohoyasdavsa eeceataae: 9,074 4,683 22,141 47,522 
INAWIONG occcsstosts vias cdetacd ito: 60,230 34,968 358,863 233,091 
MGA icon heck tan toot 209,530 185,515 165,986 269,794 
DOG 4 cee ces scscsagiileuts: 3,250,128 3,824,956 3,205,106 5,738,638 
Preserved provisions... 5,279 5,864 151,800 242,183 
BOARNOP TcceBsciediheous 81,679 71,663 111,871 220,443 
TaBLE O.—Post Office, 1864-73. 
waniyer Number of eae ake of pe of ee 
Year.| Gfices in Deenmictcd Despatened:,|, Despatched | Total Tneome. oe 
Colony. |and Received. |and Received. | and Received. 
Ss £ 
1864} 475 6,790,244! 5,671,545 — 12,461,789 | 187,214 | 126,540 
"65 | 525 7,485,808 | 6,037,529 12,523,337 | 185,355 | 129,491 
66") Uses 8,631,133 | 5,438,388 | 315,205 | 14,384,726 | 127,327 | 139,632 
Ge i) £83 9,567,990 | 4,907,819 | 286,753 |! 14,662,462 | 111,193 | 150,417 
i68 | =.633 9,749,716 | 4,974,102 | 324,143 | 15,047,961 | 116,212 | 158,083 
"69| 661 | 10,582,711] 5,251,327 | 876,039 | 16,210,077 | 161,403*| 189,708 
"70| 677 |11,183,283 | 5,287,482 | 418,286 | 16,834,051 | 159,741 | 204,476 
"71; 706 |11,716,166| 5,172,970 | 469,547 | 17,358,683 | 165,543 | 213,696 
°"72| 733 |12,941,095 | 5,490,772 | 556,486 | 18,988,353 | 182,773 | 238,090 
"73| 464 | 14,475,085 | 6,080,007 | 707,316 | 21,262,408 | 191,357 | 260,312 








* The electric telegraph having been incorporated with the post office in 
1869, the figures include the income and expenditure of both departments. 





TasLtE P.—E£lectric Telegraph. Decennial Return, 1864-73. 
































Nance Number Number of Telegrams. bi ae 
Year. of Miles of EE ior 
et SIRLORS. Wire. Paid. Unpaid. Total. eo 

£ 
1864........ 49 2,626 184,441 71,939 2,656,380 29,121 
GD os sabi 49 3,110 2LOFT ET 68,964 279,741 34,770 
AGO oo: 48 3,110 214,281 63,506 WTS Ss. 35,285 
AO casts 83 Sw Gl 1753761 59,887 236,648 28,875 
GS soci. 86 ‘Oyka 197,415 56,873 254,288 31,058 
SGD) cance: gl 3,368 218,832 57,910 276,742 34,193 
FO) scctes 95 3,371 393,964 60,634 | 464,598 33,145 
i ee 96 3,472 473,521 63,877 5375398 36,941 
OH cese’ 17 3,634 5545315 85,645 639,960 42,617 
WU guenes 135 3,928 593,848 | 124,319 418,164 45,322 





ogre RO LTT LOR SEPT PLL SON DM IL SPT EA ITT EAT SERIA TOBE LT RT SEER TIS ELITE ITE PEE TS ET I SEPTIC DTT TEE CET TSES 























4.60 Stark—On Statistics Relating to _[ Dee. 
TABLE Q.— Public and Private Schools. 
Schools Receiving Aid from the Revenue. Private Schools. 
Year. | Number Number of Scholars. Number Number of Scholar 
Schools, Boys. Girls. Total. schools Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
1864...) 647 31,450 | 25,532 | 56,982 300 4,120 | 5,043 | 9,163 
65... 694 | 34,853 | 27,862 | 62,215] 386 | 5,589 | «845 | 11,384 
76012.) = = 43.0 36,582 | 29,455 | 66,037 476 7,064 | 8,128 | 15,192 
Ghd 780 39,634 | 32,161 | 71,795 608 8,740 | 10,801 | 19,541 
*68:.... - 802 A2471 | 34,774 | 77,245 628 8,729 | 11,910 | 20,639 
69....| 839 | 66,223 | 55,541 |121,764} 883 | 18,483 | 16,597 | 30,080 
ORAL | - G08 67,225 | 56,160 | 123,385 959 | 14,028 | 16,940 | 30,968 
71... 988 | 71,247 | 59,898 |181,145 | 1,062 | 15,421 | 18,710 | 34,181 
"72..,..| 1048 | 78,826 | 62,136_| 135,962 888 |11,186 | 13,595 | 24,781 
°73..... 1,078 | 109,560 | 98,266 | 207,826 653 8,400 | 10,028 | 18,428 











TaBie R.—IJncome and Hxpenditure of Charitable Institutions in 1873. 





30 general hospitals 
1 lying-in 
Benevolent Asylum ] 
and Immigrants’ 
Home 


9) 


Soo oc ry 


Orphan asylum 


5 lunatic asylums 


Industrial schools 


Deaf and dumb 


POCO eee oem mre eeneeensvneene 





Magdalen and Refuge.. 


From 
Govern- 
ment. 


£ 
635978 


2155130 


£3,846 
82,881 
54,904 
1,615 
830 


1,70 


From 
_ Private 
and other 
Sources. 


£ 
39,481 


13,492 


5,759 
2,822 
3,936 
1,014 
1,950 
6,178 


Total 
income. 


£ 
103,255 


38,628 


19,605 
855704 
58,840 
2,629 
ZOO 


75348 





Expendi- 
ture. 


£ 
105,990 


43,205 


21,896 
56,355 
2,512 
3,462 
7,850 





Patients. 





In-door. 


Out-door. 





14,520 | 48,854 


10,384 


1,181 
2,497 
1,799 
120 
104 


184 


56,239 


a SS 


1875. 


a 


TABLE 8.—Agricultural Statistics. 


the Colony of Victoria, Australia: 


461 


Decennial Return, 1865-74. 


i a ee 





















































Wheat. Oats. 
soe Acres Produce — , acne € Acres Produce p oe age 
Cultivated. Raised. i Nea Cultivated. Raised. a ee ve 
Bshls. Bshls. 

1865....) 125,040 | 1,899,371 15°20 144,303 | 2,694,415 18°70 
665.1 178,678 | 8,514,227 19°70 102,817 | 2,279,468 22°20 
*67....) 208,588 | 4,641,205 LS) 129,284 | 3,880,406 30°00 
°68..... 216,989 | 3,411,663 Us 7 125,345 | 2,333,472 18°60 
’69....| 259,804 | 4,229,228 L626 114,936 2,250,623 19°70 
70... 288,614 | 5,697,056 19°75 144,791 | 3,761,408 25°98 
*71....| 284,167 | 2,870,409 1O"TO 149,309 | 2,237,010 1498 
"72....| 334,609 | 4,500,795 13°45 175,944 | 3,299,889 18°76 
"73....| 326,664 | 5,891,104 RG: coi 125,505 | 2,454,225 19°55 
"74....) 349,976 | 4,752,289 re e8 110,991 | 1,741,451 15°69 

Barley. Potatoes. Hay. 
Ae ae Produce a a Produce eee ach Produce Ne 
ulll- 4 ie G = 2 5 
oe Raised. were. | vated. Raised. ee Saad Raised. ae 
Bshls. 2 Tons. Tons. 

1865....| 7,648 | 124,849 | 16°30 131,172] 59,825] 1-90 | 82,146] 97,7401 1°10 
’66....) 6,887 | 153,490 | 22°30 | 31,644) 82,166! 2°60 97,902 | 96,101} 1°00 
Of... 9,015 | 299,217 | 30°20 132,403) 88,880 | 2°70 924.72 |161,243| 1°70 
*68..../15,982 | 324,706 | 20°30 | 35,831/117,787] 3°30 108,373 |140,592| 1°30 
69..../19,222 | 292,665 | 15°20 | 36,204) 79,994] 2°20 I112,282 122,800| 1:10 
°70....|28,115 | 691,248 | 24°53 | 41,216)127,645| 3°09 1140,436 |224,816| 1°60 
°71..../19,646 | 240,825 | 12°26 |39,026/127,579 | 3°27 [163,181 |183,708 ee 
°72....116,772 | 835,506 | 20°00 | 39,064/125,841 | 3°22 [103,206 |144,637 1°40 
°73....|21,251 | 443,221 | 20°86 | 38,517|132,997| 3°45 121,375 159,964 1°32 
°ZA.....|2.5,333 | 502,601 | 19°84 | 38,349)109,822 | 2°86 [116,672 147,398 1°29 
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TaBLe T.—Live Stock. Decennial Return, 1864-73. 
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Year. Sheep. Cattle. Horses. Pigs. Total. 

1864........ 8,406,234 640,625 19,082 113,530 O27 79 57% 
OD css8c 8,835,380 621,337 E2Z1,06 1 75,869 9,653,637 
OO eee: 8,833,139 598,968 121,381 74,708 9,628,196 
Ope a seivcs 9,522,811 650,592 131,148 141,522 10,456,973 
WS desis: 9,756,819 693,682 143,934 136,206 10,730,641 
BO sete: 9,923,663 692,518 161,830 111,464 10,889,475 
TO sce. 10,761,887 721,096 167,220 130,946 | 11,781,149 
72 ane 10,002,381 799,509 181,643 177,447 | 11,160,980 
A ae 105576219 812,289 185,796 198,722 11,767,026 
de 11,323,080 883,763 180,342 160,336 12,547,521 
VOL. XXKVILI. PART Iy. 21 
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TaBLE Y.— Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 1864-73. 
Births. Deaths. 
Year. Marriages. 
Males. Females. Yotal. Males Females. Total. 

1864........ 13.241 | 12,439 | 25,680 5,202 | 3,686 8,887 4,554 
(Os eee 13,208) 12,650 | 25,005 6,158 A308 10,461 4,497 
se Seatac 12,670 | 12,840 | 25,010 7,016 5,270 12,286 42153 
Cppee 13,093 | 12,515 | 25,608 6,613 |) «sj420.') 11,733 4,490 
OSs oe: 13,841 13,402. | 27,243: 5,865 45202 10,067 4,692 
GOs sks 13,225 |, 12,815 [26,040 6,221 | 4,409 | 10,630 45735 
OS. 13,099 | LS Loge’ 24.a5% 6,114 | 4,306 | 10,420 A oe 
ei hi lane ar 14,000 | 18,882 | 27,382 5,845 4,073 9,918 4 693 
U8, Be 13,83. 1641. Looo0Nl 27,3 64 6,803. | 4,523. | 10,831 479% 
cee 14,234,| 13,866<| 28,100 6,565 45436 11,501 4,974 
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On the Executions for Murper that have Taken Prace in Encuanp 
and Waues during the Last Saventy Yrars. By Wiuutam A. 
Guy, M.B., F.R.8., Professor of Hygiene, King’s College, London, 
Consulting Physician to King’s College Hospital, and one of the 
Honorary Vice-Presidents of the Statistical Society. 


[Read at a Meeting of the Nineteenth Annual Congress of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, 11th October, 1875. | 


Ix a paper submitted to the Statistical Society in April, 1869, and 
printed at p. 159 of the Society’ s Jowrnal for that year, I examined 
the relation of insanity to crime, and discussed the plea of insanity 
in criminal cases, chiefly by means of the facts recorded in the 
successive reports of the Home Office on “ Judicial Statistics.” In 
bringing these facts together I by no means exhausted all the infor- 
mation thie reports contain on the topics of crime and insanity; and 
I now feel that by studying some simple order of facts, such as 
executions for murder, additional light may be thrown on those 
questions. 

Tam the more inclined to enter on this inquiry and record the 
results, inasmuch as we possess, in the case of executions for 
murder, a long series of well-defined and strictly comparable facts ; 
for Mr. G. R. Porter, in his chapter on crime, in“ The Progress of 
the Nation,” has presented us with the number of persons executed 
for murder during the thirty-seven years from 1805 to 1841] inelu- 
sive, on the authority of Mr. Redgrave, to whom we are indebted 
for the compilation of the returns in “Judicial Statistics”? up to 
a recent period ;* and if we add to these returns the more recent 
ones to be found in the publication referred to in the note, and in 
successive numbers of the ‘‘ Judicial Statistics,’ we shall be able to 
compile an unbroken series of facts relating to executions for murder 
in England and Wales, during no less than seventy years ; of which 
facts a careful analysis can scarcely fail to yield us some useful 
information. 

* The Home Office has also issued a table, under date 22nd November, 1864, 
in which the number of executions for murder are given for the longer term of 
years from 1823 to 1862, in connection with a brief history of the legislation 
bearing on the death punishment. A few of the figures for the years embodied 
both in these tables and in those given by Mr. Porter, differ by a unit from his. I 
have assumed the document issued by the Home Office to be the more correct, and 
have accordingly adopted its figures. I am indebted to the officials of the Home 


Office for the facts relating to 1874 not yet published. 
7 ye 


toond 
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I have given the facts themselves in the first table of the 
Appendix, first as naked facts, and then as the number of executions 
which would have taken place had the population of England and 
Wales remained stationary at 20,000,000 of persons for each of the 
seventy years comprised in the table. ‘The ratios are then brought 
together into groups of 2, 4, 6, 8, 16, and 82 years, and also into 
groups of 5 and 10 years. 

The second table in the Appendix is compiled from the “‘ Judicial 
Statistics,” and records the executions for murder, for the thirty- 
nine years from 1836 to 1874, with additional particulars of a very 
instructive and suggestive character. 

Of the naked facts embodied in the first table, suffice it to 
observe that they present an average of about 12 executions for 
murder per annum, a minimum of 4, and a maximum of 25; also 
such abrupt transitions as 4 executions one year and 15 the next, 5 
one year and 16 the next. We are dealing then with facts relating 
to a large number of persons, embodied in low figures, subject to 
great fluctuations and quick transitions. But when we substitute 
ratios admitting of fair comparison for naked figures, we have a long 
series of facts from which we may hope to draw some important 
inferences. 

Before, however, I proceed to state what these inferences are, I 
must premise that the figures in the table comprise all the executions 
for murder which have taken place in Hngland and Wales ; whether 
the crime was committed on the high seas or on land, by foreigners 
or natives, cr by foreigners on foreigners ; whether by persons born 
in Hngland and of the Englsh mixed race, or by Scotch, Irish, or 
Welsh settled in, or recently immigrating into, England. The few 
cases in which men or women have forestalled the executioner by 
committing suicide are also included in the tables.* 

The first fact deserving notice in the column of ratios is the 
small number of executions for murder in England, and the small 
proportion which they form or the total charged with murder. ‘The 
average number executed in the seventy years barely exceeded 16 
in the 20,000,000, or much less than 1 per million of inhabitants, and 


* The following figures, extracted from the successive numbers of the “ Judicial 
Statistics,” will give some idea of the foreign element, as directly stated, or 
inferred from names. ‘Tucre were, in the thirty-nine years ending 1874, 22 
foreigners (including 2 Jews), 28 Irish, 12 Welsh, and 3 Scotch. In the cases of 
238, the nationality may be set down as probably English. But it should be 
understood that in the earlier years of the thirty-nine the facts are recorded with 
great brevity. There were 13 executions for mutiny and murder on the high 
seas. There were also in the thirty-nine years under review, 14 concerted murders : 
comprising 2 mutinies, 1 Fenian and 1 Union conspiracy, and 4 murders during 
acts of burglary and robbery ; and there were 19 multiple murders, involving 
the deaths of 48 persons, and the-suicides of 2 of the murderers. 
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these (as appears from Table II of the Appendix) were about 1 in 6 
of the persons charged with the crime of murder. 

The second fact which arrests attention is the large number of 
executions that have taken place in some years compared with the 
small number in others. We have such figures as A3; 44, 47 to 
the 20,000,000 of inhabitants, contrasted with such numbers as Ay 
5,and 6. This wide difference between the extremes has just been 
pointed out when speaking of the naked facts. It becomes wider 
when the ratios for 20,000,000 are substituted for the actual figures. 

The third fact deserving of notice is the large fluctuation from 
year to year. It is well illustrated by contrasts at both ends of 
the table. Thus, the executions per 20,000,000, which were 10 in 
1806, were 33, or more than three times as many, in 1807; while 
the low figure of 4 in 1871 became 13 in the year following. 

These startling contrasts, with which we are all familiar when 
we are dealing with small numbers, even though they represent 
events occurring among large populations, slowly diminish if we 
gather our facts into groups of 2, 4, 8,16, and 32 years, or of 5 
and 10 years. This will appear in the following table :— 









































TABLE I. 
Maximum. Minimum. Range. No eat, 
Pye alts 5... .0i05 47 4 +3 92 
AVears. 3.2005 90 14 46 84 
AGA EE er Cease sh 155 31 124 80 
es Pa 236 70 166 70 
1S ee ae ee as 452 182 270 59 
Paty oD Vols 710 366 344 48 
DYEAre 0h... 158 41 Ly 74, 
10) arg eee A 281 93 188 67 
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But though the contrasts lessen as the figures increase, they are 
very far from disappearing; for even when we throw the facts for 
sixty-four years into two groups of 32 each, we have the first group, 
comprising the years from 1809 to 1840, showing an aggregate of 
710 executions; and the second group, comprising the years from 
1841 to 1872, exhibiting a total of 366, a little more than half the 
larger figure; and we obtain a contrast not less remarkable if we 
divide the whole seventy years into two periods of thirty-five years 
each, for the first thirty-five years (from 1805 to 1839) yield 778 
executions, and the second period (from 1840 to 1874 inclusive) 
yields 400 executions, 

Here it may be well to repeat, that for the whole seventy years, 
the executions of which this paper treats are executions for murder 
only; so that it is not necessary to complicate this inquiry by 


\ 
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reference to those amendments of the law by which, in 1832, 1833, 
1834, 1835, 1837, 1841, and 1861, the punishment of death was 
abolished for a long catalogue of offences. This being well under- 
stood, it appears from the figures in the table (Table I of Appendix) 
that if we divide the whole period of seventy years into two of 35 
the first period shows an aggregate of 778 executions, and the 
second of 400, or, if taken by the year, and in round numbers, of 
22 executions per annum for 20,000,000 souls during the first 
thirty-five years, and of less than 12 executions during the second 
thirty-five.* 

But it must be understood that these figures record the execu- 
tions for murder that have taken place in England and Wales for 
seventy years past,t not the acts of extreme cruelty and violence 
which have been brought to trial. They do not enable us to measure 
the force of murderous passions, but only the fate which they have 
entailed on a fraction of the men and women who have indulged 
them; for an execution for murder may be said to be the final 
result of a series of eliminations to which the cases for trial have 
been successively subjected. The total of cases first suffers some 
diminution by the removal of those in which there was no prosecu- 
tion, then a much larger abatement through the cases in which the 
grand jury found no bill. Next, we have to subtract that much 
larger category of cases in which the accused were found not 
guilty on trial. But the work of elimination does not end here. 
A certain number of the accused are acquitted as insane, and a 
smaller number are found or declared to be insane afterwards. 
The final elimination consists in the revising work of the Home 
Office, the last and not the least important of the whole. 

The figures of the ‘‘ Judicial Statistics” for the thirty-nine years 
(from 1836 to 1874) enable us to measure the force of these several 
processes, or steps, of elimination. 

In those thirty-nine years 67 persons (male and female)t were left 


* There is good reason to believe that the executions for murder a century ago 
were much more numerous in proportion to population than they are now ; for 
John Howard in his work on “The State of Prisons” gives a table of the 
executions for murder at the Old Bailey for the twenty-three years ending 1771, 
from which it appears that, when reduced to the same standard of population, 
they were more than sevenfold more numerous than they have been for the 
twenty-three years ending 1871. 

+ There was one exception to this rule in 1841, it was a case of intent to 
murder with dangerous bodily injuries. After this date of 1841, the reports on 
** Judicial Statistics” become more precise and detailed. 

~ During the last twenty years the sexes have been distinguished in the 
tables of the “ Judicial Statistics,’ and, taking one year with another, there are 
about 40 males and 26 females reserved for trial. The number of males executed 
is always in a much higher proportion. In the twenty-four years from 1850 to 
1873 inclusive, there were only 13 executions of women, or scarcely one execution 
in two years. 
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for trial, one year with another. These were reduced to 66 by failure 
to prosecute, and further reduced to 60 by cases in which no bill 
was found by the grand jury. Of the 60 cases that were brought 
to trial, 31, or more than a half, were acquitted. Of the remaining 
29, 6 were acquitted as insane, and 3 more were subsequently found 
to be in that state, making g in all; leaving 20 to be sentenced to 
death, of which 11 were executed. These facts will be more clearly 
seen if I throw them into a tabular form :— 


TaB.eE II. 
Average yearly number for trial ........0....... 67 
ING, PLOSE CWO 605 n.5c5.0+0 depo beoscedanorecoceneietoants 1 
Average yearly prosecutions «0.0.0.0... — 66 
Noy bullefowind car. items tine eaten edo skeees 6 
SU PORN al a etc ee ascticns ecesnetot esac op men reees ss — 60 
ALCO UM LEO OM CRIAE ee. clans alec encde aasties csvedeegees 31 
A SCOR COURT LEVEL ge aN nti op ioe Po Ree — 29 
Acguitted, OF TOUNd WsANe 62.0. .0.0.c cso. cavers 9 
Bentenced: COrdea Gy sr.cdice--ndsnne-nsSeasessrsneostesbe — °20 
GUC KOCULOEy tte. eeee ne Atlant od staat des 9 
NEE 70 Rte Me BEAR ee Pom ee Ren Urea eee ea — ill 


On these successive stages of elimination I proceed to offer a few 
remarks. 

1. No Prosecution.—In this item great changes have taken place. 
The failures, which were numerous in ,the early years of the thirty- 
nine, have become rare in the later years. Trom 1836 to 1844 (a 
period of nine years) the figures ranged from 1 to 7, and reached a 
total of 26. In the remaining thirty years, the aggregate was only 
14, and in no year, with the exception of 1867 (when the figure 
6 occurs) was there more than one case of ‘‘no prosecution.” 

2. No Bill Found.—The operations of the Grand Jury, though 
fluctuating from year to year, have for groups of years shown great 
steadiness, with a marked tendency to express themselves by smaller 
figures of late years. Thus, if we divide the whole period of thirty- 
nine years into three of thirteen each, we find the first group, 
ending 1848, yielding the sum of 87 cases; the second group, ending 
1861, also 87 cases; and the third group, ending 1874, 67 cases. 
When the actual figures are reduced to ratios of 20,000,000, the 
figures for the three equal periods of thirteen years become 107, 94, 
and 66. The fluctuations from year to year are, of course, in part 
determined by the number of cases for trial; but it is well worthy 
of remark that equal numbers in different years when submitted to 
the operation of the grand juries issue in very different figures. 
Thus (to take only one example) 70 cases for trial yielded in four 
different years 2, 4, 8, and 12 cases of “ No Bull.” 
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8. Acquitted on TrialUnder this head the figures show a 
decided decrease for the third period of thirteen years, when we deal 
with the actual returns, and a progressive decrease if we substitute 
for the naked facts the ratios per 20,000,000. The figures are given 
m— 























TABLE III. 
vars od of | Second Period. | ‘Third Period. 
WOWMS VOTTIIG - saacaecsoentorereageres 429 438 345 
Ratios per 20 millions ............ 629 472 311 





As a general rule, subject to very few exceptions, it may be 
observed that the acquittals were greatly in excess in the first half 
or more of the thirty-nine years, and the reverse in nearly all 
the years of the last half: or, if as before, we divide the whole 
period into three of thirteen years, and take the actual facts as 
reported, the first period comprises only two years in which the ac- 
quittals fell short of the convictions ; the second period three years, 
and one in which acquittals and convictions were equal; while the 
third period, on the contrary, shows an excess: of convictions over 
acquittals in every year but two. The amount of difference is 
shown in— 

Tasue LV. 


Acquittals in excess of convictions in— 


First 13 years by 113 cases in 119 
Second es Di 19165 a5 117 


Convictions in excess of acquittals in— 


Third 13 years by 124 cases in 127 


4, Insane.—Prior to the year 1836 we had no definite informa- 
tion on the subject of insane homicides. Since that date we have 
had exact returns, in “ Judicial Statistics,” both of the acquittals on 
the ground of insanity and of those subsequently found or declared 
insane. The facts under both heads are given in Table II of the 
Appendix, and the ratios for a constant population of 20,000,000 in 
Table III. In Table IV the actual numbers and the ratios are both 
given, and the ratios also in groups of years. In the first column 
in Table JI of the Appendix the actual acquittals will be seen to 
fluctuate between 1 and 12; the ratios in Table III of the 
Appendix, between 1 and 14. In the second column (those subse- 
quently found insane) there are two blank years, and two in which 
the actual figures reach the number 7 ; or 8 in the column of ratios. 
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In both columns the transitions from year to year are very striking. 
In the column of acquittals we encounter such figures as 12 followed 
by 5, 11 by 4, 10 by 3; the figure 2 of one year becomes Io in the 
year following; and 6 or 7 is followed by 1. In the column of ratios 
(Table III of Appendix) these differences are slightly exaggerated. 
In the second column such figures as 6 and 1, and 8 and 1, are seen 
to follow each other. In the column of totals again, we have such 
figures as 9 and 2; such ratios as 11 and 2 in successive years. 

The general results to which these figures lead us will be best 
seen in the following tabular arrangement :— 


Taste V.—Insane, Grouped by Periods of Thirteen Years. 
————— 





























Actual Figures. Ratios per 20 Millions. 
Periods. Found Found 
Acquitted. or Total. | Acquitted. or Total. 
Declared. Declared. 

1. (1836-48) .......0.... 59 23 82 oh 27 102 
Pe ea a 84 47 a5 90 50 140 
SA O23 74 vihadocesses 82 56 138 44 51 128 
225 126 351 242 | 128 370 


ee 

The inferences to be drawn from the figures of this table, whether 
we deal with the actual figures or the ratios, are obvious. By the 
verdicts of juries fewer persons were acquitted as insane in the first 
thirteen years of the thirty-nine than in the last two periods of equal 
length, between which two periods the difference is but slight. On 
the other hand, there has been a progressive increase, strongly 
marked in the second period when compared with the first, com- 
paratively small in the third period as compared with the second, 
in the numbers and ratios of persons found insane by inquiry after 
conviction. In the column of totals the difference, which is still 
considerable between the first and second periods, sinks to a much 
smaller figure when we compare the second period with the third, 

In the column of ratios, the thirteen years ending 1861 occupy 
an intermediate position between the first and third periods; those 
found or declared insane showing an increase of one only in the third 
period when compared with the second, 

But when we take into account both the numbers found insane 
and the numbers brought to trial (after elimination of the cases in 
which there was no prosecution and no bill found), we arrive at the 
conclusion that there has been a steady increase in the numbers 
acquitted as insane and subsequently found to be go. This will 
clearly appear from the following tabular comparison :— 
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TABLE VI. 


ee 


Thirteen Years. 




















First Period. Second Period. Third Period. 
Cases brought to trial ............ 733 797 485 
Tern. sie. netcesecaasscoreatee sor caaees 23 47 56 
Ratios sa taw.ceshucnreas ee 1 im 32 Lain 17 1 in 14 








I shall return to this subject of insanity in connection with crime 
when I have noticed the results of the final process of elimination 
as conducted by the Home Office. 

5. Home Office —The 67 cases brought to trial for murder having, 
by the successive eliminations now passed in review, been reduced 
to 20, the appeals made to the Home Office are seen to issue in the 
reprieve of the same number of convicted persons annually as had 
already been acquitted or subsequently declared insane. The 
figures and ratios which show the result of this last appeal exhibit 
extremes widely separated, and abrupt transitions from year to year. 
If we take the ratios of executions for murder as the final result, 
we have such extremes as 19 and 4, such transitions as from 4 one 
year to 13 the next. 

Having now made such comments as suggested themselves on 
the figures contained in the several tables which exhibit the execu- 
tions for murder in England for the longer period of seventy and 
the shorter period of thirty-nine years, I proceed to treat more fully 
of the plea of insanity in criminal cases—one of the leading topics 
of the paper which I began by citing. 


Insanity and Honucide. 


Of the successive processes of elimination by which the 67 cases 
tried for murder are gradually reduced to 11 cases for execution, 
or the ratio of 72 per 20,000,000 souls to 12, by far the most 
interesting and important is that by which the insane are set apart 
and consigned to life-long detention in the lunatic asylum. This 
process of elimination is partly carried on in court, where those who 
present the most obvious signs of unsoundness of mind are 
acquitted by the verdict of the juries, and partly through a subse- 
quent process of inquiry set on foot by the Home Office, and con- 
ducted by men experienced in the various forms of unsoundness, 
and able in all but a small minority of most difficult cases, belong- 
ing mostly to the class of imbeciles, to come to as sure a decision as 
if the disease was one of the body and not of the mind. 

But it is well known that this skilled inquiry into the state of 
mind, instead of being extended, as it might be with advantage, to 
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every homicide found guilty of the act of wilful killing, is limited 
to cases in which the whole public, or some influential or active 
section of it, can contrive to make its voice heard, and impress the 
Home Office with the necessity or expediency of further inquiry. 
That such cases of oversight are not rare will be inferred from a 
perusal of the brief notes of the cases left for execution inserted in 
the successive reports on “Judicial Statistics” for the last thirty 
years, and with more regularity for the last seventeen years. In 
this shorter term of years one case, on the average of each year, 
has been characterised by such comments as these :—‘ no apparent 
“motive” (or some equivalent remark), in 11 cases; insanity (or 
some expression clearly implying it), in 3 cases; delusion (consti- 
tuting the form of insanity known as delusional), in 2 cases; without 
provocation (instinctive or impulsive insanity) in 1 case. In the 
seven years, from 1844 to 1850, when the account given of the 
cases was more meagre and the names of the parties are not stated, 
3 cases are mentioned in which the motive is said not to have been 
apparent, 

Though I would not go the length of asserting that all the 
cases in which the compilers of the “ Judicial Statistics” take note 
of the apparent absence of motive ought to be set down as cases of 
unsoundness of mind, I do not hesitate to express my belief that 
the greater number do really belong to that category; and it is 
some justification of this opinion that, in course of abstracting the 
ascertained motives of the homicides made the subject of the brief 
comments just referred to, I found occasion to group no less than 
48 under the head of “ doubtful.” * 

Nor does it, I think, admit of doubt that, of the 14 homicides 
characterised in the reports as habitual drunkards, the 17 described 
as committing homicide under the influence of drink, and the single 
case in which both murderer and victim were drinking together 
(making 32 cases in all of men in whom drink played a conspicuous 
part in bringing about the fatal event), some, if not most, were 
persons of weak mind; for though there are doubtless cases in 
which drunkenness, indulged in by persons not originally unsound 
in mind, leads by degrees to insanity, it is equally certain that there 
are others in which indulgence in liquor is but one of the phases 

* Of 264 cases of homicide by men in which I was able to assign and classify 
the causes, I found that 80 came under the head of Greed (namely, murders com- 
mitted in the act of robbing, or in order to steal); 52 of Domestic Discord 
(namely, quarrels between men and their wives, or women with whom they were 
living) ; 31 of Revenge ; 28 of Jealousy; 13 of Pique, Grudge, or Discouragement 
of Addresses; 17 of Brutality, Passion, and Quarrelling ; 8 of Release from 
Burden or Obligation of Support; 13 To Conceal a Previous Crime or through 
Fear of its Consequences ; 5 through insane delusion ; 4 while poaching; 1 as the 


result of a union conspiracy; 1 In Escaping from Prison; and 1 To Marry 
Another ; § persons lost their lives in defending others against murderous attacks. 
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assumed by that general want of contro] that is part and parcel of 
the character of the moral imbecile. In order that the influence of 
drink in bringing about murderous assaults and conflicts may be 
rightly estimated, it should be understood that these 32 cases are 
those in which drink was the immediate antecedent of murder. 
How many of the murderers were men of intemperate habits does 
not appear. 

Again, there are many cases in the pages of the “Judicial 
‘¢ Statistics’ not recognised by the compilers as cases of imbecility, 
which the great majority of men conversant with the unsound mind 
would, without hesitation, recognise as such. 

At present it will suffice to observe that the renewed study of 
the “ Judicial Statistics”? to which I have pledged myself in this 
paper, has confirmed all that I knew before about this most impor- 
tant topic. Inthe paper to which I made reference at the beginning 
of this communication, I showed that the convicts recognised as 
imbeciles, or persons of weak mind, are by far the most dangerous 
members of the criminal community ;* that they are peculiarly 
addicted to sexual vices and outrages, and to arson; and in a less 
degree (though still in excess of the healthy convict) to cattle 
stealing, homicide, and acts of violence. The agricultural mterest 
has no worse enemy, no more ruthless levier of taxes, than these 
imbeciles. They figure largely among those who suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law, as well as among those who are acquitted or 
found imsane. 

I shall again suppose these imbeciles to be mixed up with the 
general body of the insane; and again, with the aid of a larger 
array of facts, open the question whether the admission of the plea 
of insanity in criminal cases, and the consequent substitution in 
certain instances of confinement for life for death on the scaffold, 
tends towards the encouragement of crime. 

This is a question peculiarly amenable to the test of figures ; 
and though the inferences which I drew from the facts recorded 
between 1836 and 1867 may be said to have answered it in the 
negative, I avail myself of this opportunity of submitting the 
question to the ordeal of a larger array of facts. 

In doing so, I shall again assume that, if in the year following 
an execution of some notorious culprit, there is a falling off in the 
~number executed, such falling off may be taken as a presumption 
that the execution in question exercised a discouraging or deterring 
influence, and vice versé; and that if in the year succeeding the 
escape from the gallows of some notorious homicide there is an 
increase of executions, such increase would afford an equally strong 
presumption of an encouraging influence, and vice versd. 

* See Journal of Statistical Society, June, 1869, p. 172. 
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As a necessary preliminary step to this inquiry, I must so far 
rectify the figures in Table I of the Appendix as to deduct from the 
total of executions in certain years, those of men who had been 
guilty of murder on the high seas. There were 3 such cases in 
1856; 1 in 1857; 3 in 1858; 1 in 1862; and 5 in 1864. I have 
reduced the figures for those years, and shall, in what follows, make 
use of the smaller numbers. 

I begin by constructing a table (Table V of Appendix) which 
presents at one view the executions and trials for murder in the 
year following the execution of fifteen notorious murderers, whose 
crimes and fates excited much public interest and discussion, com- 
pared with the number of executions and trials for murder in 
the year in which the respective crimes were expiated on the 
scafiold. To this I add five cases similarly treated, in which the 
plea of insanity was suffered to prevail, and the homicides were not 
executed. I will first summarise the results of these two groups of 
cases in a short table, and then offer a few comments upon them. 
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If then we assume an increase of executions in any year following 
the death by hanging of some notorious criminal to imply an 
encouragement given to murderous acts, and a decrease to indicate 
discouragement, we have 8 cases showing encouragement in the 
form of an increase of executions, and 7 cases the reverse; while 
the cases for trial indicate encouragement in 6 instances, discourage- 
ment in 4; and if we take the aggregate of the figures in the two 
cases to be a fair measure of the intensity of the presumed forces 
(encouragement and discouragement), we have the first equal to 34 
and the second to 28. 

When we substitute for executions cases for trial, we have indi- 
cations of encouragement in 6 cases, of discouragement in 4, and 
the force of the first measured by 129, of the second by 72. 

If now we turn to the smaller group of 5 cases, in which the 
plea of insanity was suffered to prevail, and very notorious homi- 
cides were allowed to escape the punishment of death, we find 2 cases 
of encouragement set off against 3 of discouragement, and a force 








s 
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represented by a total of 7 nullified by one represented by 13. 
The contrast in the cases for trial is still more remarkable ; for there 
is one case only of encouragement against 4 instances of the reverse, 
and a force of 3 neutralised by a force of 39. 

It will be observed, on referring to the table, that the year 1845, 
in which Martha Brixey was not hanged, John Tawell was; and 
that 1865, the year of the non-execution of Constance Kent and 
George Broomfield, was also the year in which Dr. Pritchard died 
on the gallows. 

The comparisons I have age instituted, if fairly considered and 
weighed one against the other, can lead to but one conclusion, 
namely, that the punishment of death has as little influence in 
deterring others from crime as the immunity from that punishment 
has in encouraging them, and that if the one or the other exercises 
such an appreciable influence either way as can be measured by 
figures, it is the immunity from death, and the substitution for it 
of imprisonment or detention for life. 

But though the remission of the death punishment in a certain 
class of cases does not act as an encouragement to the would-be 
murderer, it does not follow that the retention of that punishment 
is inoperative as a deterrent; for let us suppose a man deliberately 
contemplating a murder, and weighing the probable consequences 
of his act, he must needs place before himself as the most probable 
result of detection the ignominious punishment of death on the 
scaffold, with the alternative of incarceration for life, if proved to 
be of unsound mind; or, in the event of some minor plea in ex- 
tenuation being sustained, a sentence of penal servitude for a long 
term of years. These cases are of rare occurrence. But to the 
criminal class, both in prison and out of it, I believe that the death 
punishment acts as a deterrent. 

The question of the expediency or otherwise of the death punish- 
ment is not materially affected by any of the facts brought forward 
in this paper, unless indeed it be that the fact of the small number 
of males, and still smaller number of females, now executed for 
murder, may be taken to prove the shght importance of the 
question compared with many other social problems now inviting 
solution, among which I wish again to specify those that attach 
to the treatment of our imbecile population. I shall presently refer 
to this important subject under a distinct heading: meanwhile I 
desire again to call attention to the facts stated in my paper 
already cited.* ‘T’hose facts certainly gave some countenance to the 
belief that the number of insane homicides in a year was in part 
determined by the presence or absence of events exciting and 
agitating the public mind. I instanced the two cholera years, 1849 

* Journal of the Statistical Society, June, 1869, p. 184. 
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and 1854; 1857, the year of the Indian mutiny; 1862, the year of 
the cotton famine and second Great Exhibition; and five out of the 
seven years in which Parliamentary elections were held, as years in 
‘which also the number of insane homicides had increased when 
compared with the year preceding. 

Iam now able to add one case more to this last list. In 1868, 
an election year, there were twelve insane, and in the years pre- 
ceding and following seven and eight respectively. 

I will not pursue this matter further than to state that the 
figures I have brought forward afford a probability that the 
number of insane homicides is greater in years of public anxiety 
and excitement. 

Criminal Imbeciles. 


In the paper to which I have more than once referred, I adduced 
facts to show that the imbecile section of our population is 
unusually addicted to violent and destructive crimes, to sexual 
offences, to arson, to homicidal and violent acts, and to cattle 
stealing ; and that imbeciles are more frequently engaged in acts of 
burglary than their want of ability might lead us to expect. These 
facts, it may be well to remind the reader of this paper, were the 
result of a census of the convict population, and of a strict com- 
parison of the elements of which it consists with the records of the 
crimes for which the prisoners were undergoing punishment. 
There was, no doubt, on the day when the census was taken, that 
the convicts returned as weak-minded were really so, or that the 
erimes for which they were being punished were correctly abstracted 
from their caption-papers.* 

Now these facts, which so strikingly illustrate the source of 
some of the crimes best calculated to alarm and disgust us, cer- 
tainly derive support and confirmation from the figures I have just 
submitted. Insanity plays a conspicuous part in the terrible drama 
of homicide, and among the insane imbeciles abound. 

It is obvious then that if we would look for any further diminu- 
tion in the number of capital punishments, and, what is far more 
important, in the number of those who commit the crimes that 
entail them, we must set ourselves seriously to the work of securing 
the persons of our imbeciles, and placing them for life in asylums 
fit for their reception. 

For practical purposes it may be asserted that two classes of 
imbeciles find their way into our convict prisons and county and 


* Some idea of the number and importance of the imbeciles and of the 
criminals most nearly allied to them, may be formed by means of the figures 
relating to the convict prison at Millbank. In the midsummer of 1869, there 
were in that prison 140 weak-minded and 65 epileptics, and also 25 convicts of an 
allied type not easily defined or described; they probably belonged to the dan 
gerous class known among the mendicant-thieves as “ Half-sharps.” 
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borough gaols, and sometimes to the scaffold. The members of the 
one class are stamped with imbecility in face and person, and in 
every word and act ; those of the other class wear an expression of 
countenance which it requires some experience to recognise, are 
capable of sustained and intelligible conversation, and show their 
weakness of mind chiefly in the foolish and strange, and often 
violent, actions of an unsettled and wandering life. I have a very 
distinct recollection of at least three specimens of this class, con- 
cerning whom it was much more easy to say that they were of 
weak and unsound mind than to justify the opinion in any set form 
of words. 

As to the proper mode of dealing with the first and largest class 
of imbeciles, there can be no manner of doubt. Their proper place 
is not the prison, the workhouse, or the highway, but the imbecile 
asylum ; and there can be as little doubt that it is both the interest 
and duty of the State, and of all who recognise the misery, pecuniary 
loss, and public disgrace attendant upon the worst crimes, to provide 
the needful asylums without delay, and take the most prompt and 
practical measures for getting our imbeciles transferred to them. 

Happily there is no sort of difficulty in recognising these 
imbeciles, nor any reason why well-educated and experienced 
medical men should not be implicitly trusted to certify them as 
insane. The duty might be safely entrusted to our medical officers 
of health throughout the country, without entailing any serious 
increase of expense. The smaller and more dangerous class cannot 
be recognised: so easily, and would be most effectually dealt with 
by some legislative measure which should consign all habitual 
criminals, after the commission of a certain defined number of 
crimes, to detention for life. I have already taken one or two 
opportunities of pointing out the proper method of dealing with 
this large, costly, and dangerous community of imbeciles; and I 
will again endeavour to explain and enforce my views. 

The time has come for us to take a large and comprehensive 
view of the criminal and dangerous classes. We know that they 
are at present to be found by tens of thousands infesting all our 
streets and highways, and haunting the worst houses and districts 
in all our towns: and by other tens of thousands in our prisuns 
and workhouses; committed to prison after most expensive legal 
procedures, and detained there at great cost; and frequenting our 
workhouses at such times and seasons as suit their convenience. 
To our workhouses, too, as a matter of course, must needs gravitate 
all the worn-out crime of England. 

In our county and borough gaols and workhouses we have 
ready to our hand the buildings which, with little outlay of money, 
might be adapted to all the reasonable uses that either crime or 
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poverty suggest or entail. We want more lunatic asylums; we 
want asylums for idiots into which those unhappy and helpless 
beings may be drafted from the union workhouses; we want 
asylums for imbeciles quite as much in country parts as in the neigh- 
bourhood of London; and we want establishments in which the 
poor rightly so called, may be separated from the depraved destitute 
with whom they are now forced to associate. We want schools for 
the young and asylums for the old, in which the few poor may be 
separated from the many destitute by whom their morals are now 
being contaminated and their lives made miserable. Mr. Hastings 
has proved to us that many of our prisons are much too small to 
be efficiently and economically managed; and this fact has been 
further enforced, and illustrated by highly important details, in the 
able address of Colonel Du Cane, the President of this Section.* 
The same may be said with truth of some of our union workhouses. 
If a survey of all our prisons and workhouses by competent persons 
could be brought about, it would be easy to. find some in every 
county and district which might at moderate cost be converted into 
lunatic, imbecile, and idiot asylums; into almshouses for the poor, 
and semi-penal establishments for the aged wrecks of the criminal 
population ; into schools for poor children, and reformatories for 
those who have been all but hopelessly corrupted by early asso- 
ciation with the criminal classes. 3 

These suggestions, which might have sounded Utopian a 
hundred years ago, when railroads were not even imagined, and 
when a Local Government Board had no existence, have, I submit, 
become perfectly feasible in these more fortunate times, when the 
conveyance of people from place to place has become easy and 
cheap, and the Local Government Board is able to take a larger 
and wider view than was possible only a few years ago of the. 
dangerous classes, and of the unseemly and demoralising way in 
which they have become blended and confounded with the decent 


and honest: poor. 
As to the cost of such a procedure as that I am now advocating, 


* The following are some of the figures adduced in that address :—Number of 
local prisons in England and Wales, 114 ; in 54 of which there were in 1873 only 
2578 prisoners (an average of about 48 prisoners); but in the remaining 60, 
15,102 (an average of about 244 prisoners). Of the 54 small prisons, 8 had, in 
1874, an average of 1o prisoners, and 33 of 50. The earnings of prisoners ranged | 
from less than 4s. to more than 8/,: the average, 2/. 17s. 6d. The cost per head 
 yaried from 171. to 122/. If half the prisons were disestablished 200,000/. a-year 
might be saved ; and still no one of the prisons retained need be more distant from 
any place than fifteen miles or so, The present distribution of our county and 
borough prisons is very curious ; Staffordshire has only one prison on its borders, 
but Lincolnshire has ten within its limits, of. which three are in the capital city. 
One part.of England has a prison at the service of 20,000 people, and ancther 
part of England supplies one prison to 858,000 people. AF nk 
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I must content myself with expressing my opinion that the expense 
of adapting our smaller prisons and our union workhouses to their 
new and better uses, would be amply defrayed by the sale of so 
many of these buildings as might be pronounced to be no longer 
necessary. 

I have still a word to say on one obvious means of quickly 
gathering our imbeciles into asylums fitted for their reception: I 
mean the simple expedient of submitting every prisoner on his 
discharge from prison to the examination of an expert, who should 
report to a magistrate on oath (as is done in the case of pauper 
lunatics) the fact of a prisoner so discharged being imbecile or of 
weak mind, and a fit subject for an asylum; or, if of doubtful 
sanity, for an establishment in which he should pass a period of pro- 
bation, thence to be sent to an asylum or discharged, as the case 
might require. 

I conclude with a few words of explanation. The first part of 
this paper which deals with executions for murder is new; the 
remainder is not. What I have had occasion to say on the plea of 
insanity in criminal cases, and on the dangerous propensities of the 
imbecile section of our population, is simply in confirmation of what 
I have said and written elsewhere. Nor are my suggestions 
respecting a survey of our workhouses with a view to the disinte- 
gration of their ill-assorted populations, and their allotment to better 
uses, now made for the first time.* What is new in the suggestions 
now offered is the association of the county and borough gaol with 
the workhouse with a view to a joint survey of the two. Believing 
that it is fitting and convenient that those normal schools of vice, our 
union workhouses, should be submitted to the same examination 
with the prisons in which crime is punished, and that the buildings 
of either class should be speedily devoted to the purposes for which 
they are best fitted, | commend this my suggestion seriously and 
earnestly to all statists and statesmen. 


I have given in the Appendix three tables (Tables VI, VII, and 
VIII) not yet noticed in the body of this paper. The first of the 
three displays the occupations of the murderers as extracted from 
the “ Judicial Statistics ;’’ the second the relation of the victim to 
the murderer; the third the county in which the culprits were 
executed. ‘These may prove useful as tables of reference. In 
Tables VI and VII the facts have been thrown into groups, but — 
without distinct headings. From Table VII we learn the large pro- 
portion in which women brought into close relationship and contact 
with men become the victims of their murderous assaults. 


is See my Inaugural Address as President of the Statistical Society, in the 
Society’s Journa/, December, 1874; and my edition of “Walker’s Original,” p. 223. 
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Taste 1—Exeeutions for Murder in England and Wales during the 
Seventy Years from 1805 to 1874 inclusive. 
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Tape IL.—Total Number of Persons Committed for Trial for Murder from 1836-74 
inclusive: and the Result of the Proceedings. 
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Tasie ITl.—Persons Committed for Trial for Murder from 1836 to 1874 
melusive, and the Results of the Proceedings: Reduced to a Ratio of 
Twenty Millions of Souls. 
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TasLe [V.—Persons Acquitted as, and Found, Insane from 1836 to 1874 
inclusive, Reduced to a Ratio of Twenty Millions of Souls. 
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Taste V.—The Number of Persons Executed, and of Cases for Trial, in 
the Year of Kxecution of Notorious Criminals, and in the Year follow- 
mg: also in the Year of Non-Execution of Notorious Homicides in 
consequence of ther being Acguitted, or subsequently Found to be 
Insane, and in the Year following. 
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TasLe VI.—Occupations of the Murderers (Males). 
(Extracted from the “Judicial Statistics,’ 1836 to 1874). 
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— 3 
Phyyeiciay = \.dppc.csgnsdee<ecgans-s I 
DUPLEOM Bie ssgesaecprttnestiens I . 
@heniet i.e eee: I Labourers weer a 
sem DOC ir BU OUPOR at ci csecerietes I 
PO YVCKIMA KON, cicisesedintosscostnents I 
Clerk cneresseresesveestsseserseseree I Dighternian)+.c.....0-<tenee I 
Over lOO” ..ie0.csccioocesaodse>s I — 32 
Retail dealer ....cccncasaoes I 
General dealers ..........006 2 
Se ND pia eae ee Oe I 
Convicts or prisoners........ 6 eae) Re Ga a — 5 
PM CABOR cari ccosRicsecsoonss 2 
PObmI ai, Beccsideeceeeenas I 
= | pe Pindellens Sets, cmnr-gometesers 3 
EV ON WOEKER vas ccichdsseseno cece I 
Domestic servants ............ 3 | ELICYG) 2) ae Eee ene I 
Eis ae iy Sees) Se I SGRIKCD ot ceiae ee cee ee 1 
ooo | OB lpeksmiths cet aes 2 
TOCKRMUE weaicich.sesdtetnncnniere I 
Shoemaker’s...c....c.cs:ccesseeeees 2 ; 
Saw -OHINC OP c.i5. ass Mats. I 
IU ALONG vat coracoatanabuaniak ocak. 6 : 2 
PERU CEINER cov sarise cenciiases I 
ee | 
Batelversg sciatic ak 4 
PMICKIA VOUS 5. i. cectseleeteesccs 2 No GeCUPAHOR......-05-.5--20000s 4 
Carpenters and joiners... 2 
Plasterer nc, bccuiuincauc, I 
House painter........s.0000000 I Occupation not stated .... 158 
Moulder... échsavvovere Nearest I ae 
— 7 Total is. ee ROO 
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TABLE VII.—Relationship of Victim to Murderer (Males). 
(Extracted from the “Judicial Statistics,” 1836 to 1874). 
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Gp 1000 Oa en cee ene ect 24 pai pers -dxecvabenan eee 2 
GES CCRC eee aE cs, 18 5 on USIMGs eee I 
Young woman refusing ad- : Warder or keeper «0.0.0... q 
ULSI Re ie ae cei Assistant-surgeon (prison) .... 1 
Prostitute 10.0... screecressesseeeeees 6 IB PLOW GPSS. s.csocon cpus iacssscs Cee 5 
Female, after rape .............006+ 4 is Wile. ae : 
»  fellow-servant ............ 4 — 
— 115 | Policeman (including three 
persons attempting arrest 
PEARCE” ie oc «ose resky ozs tiaras: 2 Se CMO st venice sal 
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3 FEMALE, seiesacasgs I 
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BASU ea shea reas sdondans cznsshaledroaginannee: I ) oer heehs po ee 3 
IN GIO sc .ncessiedseatinesacsteanengioweat I Bea Shahla teviywab yon nie et DAR Te 4 
a ae Oneness coutincteaineemene re 
Cala owe teenmate , Stranger, in oe een 46 
»  illegitimate............ 6 ” oes aa es 9 
OU PEE raM Ger, .ysetsc.sncstoshenes 5 2» POPS ar ee 7 
22 ais 96 LOWY 401k 6 ame reecrBeee. OP 8 
‘i QUaArrel Ss ic; seceteoes 8 
drunkenness ........ 2 
Comrade ai , navy, and Protective interference ............ 3 
PRAEUICE oN a Sscsbsconscnane sds: 

i Tsay. Bi CHOW Ohi in See Soin aacerers eves I 
Companion hell calctesicl ier ecer es 3 By Clerkenwell explosion ........ : 
Neighbour ........c.cererooerserrsonores 4 ie 
COMME franck sncosed-saceacsnorsessasetrs I 
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Relationship of Victim to Murderer (Females). 
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Taste VIIL.—Lwecutions for Murder in the Years from 1836 to 1873 
inclusive, arranged according to Counties. 


PATIO SER, su sndestesnenssatatenconeenyes I 
Bedtord 2s.iek Anis male 4. 
HR CIN 8H 4 onic agnia cq anbvncecavncsnedpoarectes 2 
BBE OCO1 ss coyacvadecr¥sp ain soeleyoeeegeee Z 
BreckMOOk.”sisoucesenconstsmateeerns, I 
WBUCK@: ejcnsiaeionicanssdeeeeremeeeooren: 4 
Cambridge: .....tacasenckncote 4 
Carnarvon aici. decries I 
CHeSbOR eo stiapncascesnescoeeeeens 10 
Corral ccdicsascsceexs teeth roe omone a 
Cumberland 3.05. ieeseaceses 4 
DEPP his ec cheslanencnnen 8 
Devon ne. wisi Gtine eee 9 
Dorset es cinsctiseciteccmevesu eres 5 
Diahai ».../eesosvengonsedetvogedt me 14 
ADR E5e Veco exile aantnitoaatingomean tate: 9 
A ee stoccoanectar ceases ec raahoasoms I 
CE ALi) gO) ar Cee Bel SAB creror 6 
GIOUCESEOE oie. coccataetoneceree 8 
AOR 2 Seecore te ce ncdespacueset sud Z 
HOV GEOTO os ssccoscons coc steamereiees.os 3 
ICON eres asaes ocvoosecte tact oases 25 
Lancaster......wisssisscat-hoss.ctenneh 51 


MUOTOOSUECL ss ceiiiieratncensaseensolatereaers 3 
PACOL Vie sso Ae Ie aI 
WInA Abe gGm Cittsin ieee vgereetees 52 
MO mIRMOMTH uc seccccte.neetecrenarses 6 
SIN JONG MR cic an aadacecivaseepn eran 12 
IN OFCOM PLO wssnedcvonnsenassnnness 2 
Northumberland................0... 6 
Notting batitsicssssias.sssccasrsttnteee 6 
Oxtord ..imakamnnn aia ; 
Salop Pj cckist seule eee 8 
DOMMOKIED size cstissdavctanioonmevrorees 14 
PROMO A oS Aven agpeave Setepnte 26 
SOUTHAMPTON <2...cs.cccoersmooneess II 
FS NOUNS ohn - Sease casuiatawle dergeeeoeete 9 
RS TIIC Ff fis macowtpuopisn-vewecnevicbeentenns 16 
DSSOM: «.2h cus adaccaeonmeer eo: 6 
WAR Wa CR iioeat isseat intent sudhgenere II 
Westmoreland © .....:.sco..0c0n0 I 
UN ANE 55a Siar.) ccnsuatacconenaaetoes 4 
WO CABGOr aren. siessseteacese ae 4 
SYMONE aeccnshacvuysonnenctos etme teacen eZ 

Dotal, scccosedeeses 429 


Note.—It must be understood that the 429 cases comprised in the table con- 
sist of such of the cases recorded within the limit of time specified, as take 
note of the county of the murderer, or, to be more accurate, the county in which 
the culprit was executed. The table comprises both males and females. 

The figures of this table taken in conjunction with the population of the 


several counties present some interesting contrasts. 


compares counties that nearly approximate in population. 


The table which follows 





Counties. 


Executions for Murder. 


Berks and ‘Dorset: vc.3.5...0 ceo eee 3 and 5 
Bucks: end ,Oxtords.cc 55. okrcnaecwect eg Aas 
Dorset, Hertford, and Monmouth ........ 5, 3, and 6 
Hissek and SOMORSES iowa cactarece cence g and 14 
Gloucester and Southampton ............... Rar 
Kent and: Stamord 20a o.5 mecaccruer es. 25 55 26 
Lancaster, Middlesex, and Yorkshire ....| 51, 52, and 32 
Lincoln and .Norfollees patie hiss 0lcs0e. + and 12 
Northampton and Salop ou... cee 2 a abe hala ack) 
Northumberland and Glamorgan............ Gis n5gt- are 
Suffolk and Worcester ...:::::tetetescctetes: GiGh ane: 
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I.—Principles of Vital Statistics. By Dr. A. J. VeRwey. 


Introduction. 


THE object of this paper is to represent in an elementary form the principles of 
vital statistics. The final aim of “ Vital Statistics ” is to find and express in func- 
tion of time and space the laws which regulate the quantitative and qualitative 
ehanges which populations undergo. If it is remembered that, where there are 
many forces at work, as in meteorological phenomena, very little is known even of 
purely physical conditions, we cannot but expect that this aim is very remote; for, 
besides the physical laws—and these on organised matter—there must needs be 
regarded psychical and moral laws. Of these comparatively little is known, and as 
to their mutual relation, our knowledge is only intuitive. Even if restrictions are 
made the problem will be a difficultone ; andas mistakes are to be dreaded, redoubled 
eare must be brought to bear upon it, prejudices must be left behind, and no pre- 
conceived ideas permitted. ‘Starting from the fact, that people are born and die, 
the first chapter will both by logical addition and subtraction, and by geometrical 
figuring, obtain the various collections or sets of lives and deaths, as well as the 
relations between them. For the more complex collections of deaths, this is done 
by geometrical figuring only. The second chapter, accepting the year as the unit, 
states the method of giving the history of a population from different stand- 
points. The third chapter treats of the rates of mortality. 

An Appendix contains some practical rules. In the first two chapters facts 
are directly followed up. No hypothesis is made as to continuity, when, properly 
speaking, there is no continuity. If a law in the ordinary analytical form must 
be found, or if it is all but impossible to avoid such an hypothesis (as in the 
question of errors caused by migrations), there cannot be a valid objection to its 
use. Thus, in mathematical physics nobody offers any objection to the use of this 
hypothetical continuity, though fully convinced of the individual existence of 
smallest parts of matter. Whatever knowledge may be got of their mutual rela- 
tions, it is impossible to observe directly these units. 

In our subject, where the first point to be achieved is to state what are the 
quantities that must be measured, what the relations between them, it is possible 
to directly follow the individual units. This consideration induced me to follow 
the method of the first chapter, a quite different one from that of Dr. Knapp and 
Dr. Zeuner, and also, though less, from that of Director K. Becker. The termino- 
logy employed in this paper has been so chosen as to suit general vital statistics, 
and is applicable to any group of individuals. 
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Frrst CHAPTER. 


§ 1. Men are born and die at different times, in different places, and under 
different circumstances. We shall suppose a defined territory or group, and 
dismiss circumstances and qualities defining smaller groups within the larger one, 
é.e., we shall make no distinction as to sex, civil position, profession, &c. There 
are migrations. Suppose every birth registered, as also every death and every 
migration, with the date of observation and the age of the observed, we should have 
sufficient data for finding the relations of the population to time. In speaking of 
the age of a person, his exact age is meant, and not a class of age between whose 
limits this exact age is comprised. 

With our hypothesis we have only quantities of time; different elements of it, 
however. For the time of observation we shall use r, for the time of birth t, and 
for the age 0. 

The time of observation, minus the age of the observed person and minus the 
time of birth, is zero. 


r—-O—t=0.... (A) 


This statement is equivalent to the following :—A person observed at the time 
r, aged 6, is born at t = 7 — 0. 

A person born at t, and observed at r, is aged 0 = 7 — t. 

A person born at t, will attain the age 6 at the time r = t + 0. 

The same result as by registration of births, deaths, and migrations might be 
obtained by geometrical figuring in a manner easily understood. The following 
will explain how such a diagram is obtained (see Fig. 1.):—Upon a horizontal 
axis take a point O, to correspond with a fixed origin of time. A unit of time is 
measured by a corresponding unit of length. The succeeding births are annotated 
thus, that the distance from B to O indicates B’s birthtime. From B draw a 
perpendicular to the horizontal axis, and upon this measure a length equal to the 
duration of B’s life. The case of the coincidence of two births may be indicated 
by a dotted line next to the full one (A’). Suppose a person immigrating at the 
time r aged 6; he is born att = r —6. Upon the perpendicular from C, OC = t, 
a length is measured = 6, and a length CEH, equal to the immigrant’s duration of 
life. DE = CE — DC is the time spent by him within the group. Of course 
the part CD need not be drawn. 

An emigration can be indicated by some sign, say a cross dot, terminating the 
life-line in question, at a distance from the horizontal axis equal to the age at 
leaving. The life-lines cut by a parallel to Oc, at a distance = 6’ from it, belong 
to persons having lived over the age 6’. These parallels may be called age-lines. 

At the time of observation t the person born at t’ is aged 6’ = r — t’, the 
person born at t” is aged 6” = 7 — t”. The points corresponding to these ages, 
taken upon the corresponding life-lines, will, as satisfying the relation t + 6 = 1, 
be situated on a straight line, cutting the horizontal axis in +, and making a 
backward angle of 45° with it. We shall call such a line a numbering line ; all 
the life-lines cut by such a numbering-line r (— OG = 1) belong to persons still 
living at the time r. 

If the annotation or registrations begin only from the time r’ = OO’, the 
numbering line T’ O’ must be drawn, and all persons then living must be treated 
as immigrants. It is perhaps not superfluous to mention that this method of 
annotation will be found to be practically impossible, even if for the life-lines 
another unit of length is assumed than that for the axis of births, in which case 
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the direction of the numbering lines will be altered. In this diagram we have 
three kinds of lines: age-lines, life-lines, and numbering-lines. Through any 
point above the axis of birth such a system of lines, of course with the restriction 
of being within natural limits, can be drawn. Any point i Is determined by two of 
these lines, the third element being determined by the relation - (A). Any point 
(or observation) may be represented symbolically by t 6, 7 t, or @ t. 

A definite value of one of the elements will be indicated by accents; and by 
brackets, if it is expressed in function of the other elements. Thus to t’ 6’ 
belongs the time of observation [t’ + 6']. 

§ 2. Let equals @ indicate persons attaining the age 0, and coevals r indicate 
persons living at the time rt. As to the equals each of them may be further 
defined either by the time of his birth or by the time of observation. As to the 
coevals, each of them may be further defined by the time of his birth or by his 
age at the time of observation. A definite part of an age-line 6 is defined either 
by two life-lines, or by two numbering-lines, or by a life-line and a numbering- 
line, all cases being reduced to the first by the relation (A). 

A definite part of a numbering-line is defined by two life-lines, or by two 
age-lines, or by a life-line and a numbering-line, these cases being reduced to the 
first case by the relation (A). 

As these lower and upper limits are to be distinguished, we shall do it in this 
way: an inferior limit is indicated by the cipher 1 behind and below the letter 
which indicates the lmiting-line; an upper limit by the cipher 2 behind and below 
the letter which indicates the kind of limiting-line. These together with the line 
from which a part is cut off define thatpart. Thus in Fig. 2, ABis represented 
byt, ty 0, or by t, [e2—-C|-0. or by. [r — 67, t,76, or by [ze — G1], 
[r” — 6'], 6’. Thus CD is represented by t,’ t,” 7,’, or by t,’ [r’ — 6’], 7’, or by 
[7’ — 67], t.” 7’, or by [r’ — 0”), [7 — O), 7’. 

If now this is applied to the diagram for a given population, it is seen that the 
symbols here given will represent the number of points where life-lines meet; in 
the first case with the given part of the age-line 6’, in the second with the given 
part of the numbering-line 7’. Considering that there are succeeding periods, we 
take the rule, that a life-line coinciding with a line indicating the lower limit of 
the birth-period, must be included in the number of life-lines belonging to that 
period ; that a life-line coinciding with an upper limit of the period of birth, must 
be reckoned to belong to the next following birth period. 

All life-lines ending in the age-line 6 will be numbered with those meeting it ; 
this means for 6 = 0, that the still-born are numbered with the births. 

With these rules the foregoing symbolical expressions indicate :— 

Equals @: t,' t,” 6,', the number of persons springing from the birth-period 
t,t,” attaining the age @. 

t,’ [r” — 6], 6. The number of persons, born from t’ upwards, which 
attain the age @’ before r”. 

[r’ — 6], t,” 6’. The number of persons born before t”, which attain the age 
6 from r’ upwards. 

[r’—6'], [r”-—6],6@. The number of persons attaining the age 6’ from 7’ till 
ae, 

All these will be identical if r’ — 6’ — t' =Oand r” —- & — t” = 0. 

Coevals r’: t,t,’ 7’. The number of persons, sprung from t,’ t,”, living at r’. 

t,' [7 — 6], 7 . The number of persons, born from t’ upwards, which live at 
the time 7’ aged above 6’. 
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[r’ — 6”), tr’. The number of persons born before t” living at the time 7’, 
aged 6” and younger. 

[r’— 6" |, [r’—6'], 7’, the number of persons living at the time 7’ in the age- 
class 6’ @”. 

From these different numbers, collections or sets, we may proceed to the 
different 


COLLECTIONS oF DEATHS. 
A. Primary Collections of Deaths. 


A system of lines of the three kinds will always, unless r —6 — t = 0, give a 
triangle. If r—6 —t > 0, we call it of the first kind; if r — 6 — r < 0, we call 
it of the second kind. Such a triangle we will represent symbolically by (7 6 t). 

By an extension similar to that already made, this same expression will also 
represent the numbers of life-lines ending in that triangle. If r—-@—t>,T 
must be an upper limit, 6 and r lower limits; if r — 8 — t < 0, r will be a lower 
limit, t and 6 upper limits. In the first case the general form will be represented 
by (t,6,7,); in the second by (t,6,7,). 


First Primary Collection of Deaths. (See Fig. 3.) 


Of those persons who, born during a given period, attain a given age, of 
eourse during a corresponding period of observation, some will die before the end 
of that period. These deaths form what shall be called the first primary collection 
of deaths. 

Suppose a period of birth t,'t,” ; let 6’ be the given age; t” + 6’ is the upper 
limit of the observations, during which this attainment of the given age takes 
place; t’+ 6’ is its lower limit; the duration of the period of observation is 
t” —t’. The lower limit of age being 6’, and the upper limit being (t’+ 6’) -t’; 
the difference is again equal to t” — t’. 

The first primary collection of deaths consists of deaths in the unit of class of 
age during the unit of observation springing from the unit of generation. Now 
we may proceed from our definition of this collection, or from the fact that the 
number of life-lines ending in the triangle ABC is equal to the difference of the 
number of life-lines meeting AB and BC. In both cases it will be seen that the 
symbolical expression is (t,’ 0,’ ry”) =(t,' 6,’ [t’+6'],) =, t, 0’ —t,'t,” [t’ +6] = 
ty’ [r" — 6], 0 —t,' [7r”—O'], 7”. . 2. (1) 


Second Primary Collection of Deaths. (See Fig. 4.) 


Persons springing from a given period of birth, if living at a given time, have 
different ages ; not all of them will attain the age in which the person born at the 
beginning of the period of birth stands at the given time. Some of the first- 
mentioned coevals will die before attaining that particular age, forming the 
second primary collection of deaths. 

Let the period of birth again be t,’t,”, and r’ the given time of observation, 
determining the collection of coevals; the distance between the limits of their ages 
=(7'—t’) —(7’—t”)=t” —t’. As the series of deaths is closed by t’++(7' —t’)= 
the time when the person born at t’ attains the age (r’ — t’), the period of obser- 
vation is also = t’” — t’. The second primary collection of deaths consists, as well 
as the first, of deaths in the unit of class of age during the unit of observation 
springing from the unit of generation; with this difference, that the first is the 
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loss in passing from equals to coevals, the second that in passing from coevals to 
equals. 

The general form for a triangle of the second kind is (t, 8,7), representing 
also the number of life-lines ending in such a triangle, and the second primary 
collection of deaths. Now we may proceed from our definition of that collection, 
or from the knowledge that the number of life-lines ending in the triangle DEF is 
equal to the difference of’ the life-lines meeting the straight lines DE and DF. In 
both cases the symbolical expressions will be (t,” 6,” ry’) = (t.” [7 — t'],7,') = 
ty tor’ — tt.” 6" = [7’ — 6"), ty’ 7 — [7 - 6"), t, " On gs site (II) 


B. Secondary Collections of Deaths. 


a. First Secondary Collection of Deaths. (See Fig. 3.) 


Of the persons born during a given birth-period, and attaining a given age in 
the course of a corresponding period of observation, some will die before the end 
of that period; of the persons still living at the end of the said period, some will 
die before attaining the age at which the oldest then living stands. The persons 
attaining the first-mentioned age, and not the last, form the first secondary collec- 
tion of deaths, viz., the collection of persons who, springing from a given birth 
period, die in an age-class of equal interval. 

Let the period of birth be t,' t,”, the first-mentioned age 6, the other age will 
be t” ++ 6’ — t’; the duration of re age-class = t” — t’. The first death may be 
observed at t’-+6’; the end of the observations is determined by t” + (t”+ 6’—-t’), 
The interval = 2 (t”—t’). In our diagram for this case two verticals, t’ and t”, 
are drawn ; then an age-line, 6’; through the point of intersection of t” and 6’ the 
numbering-line t’-++ 6’ is drawn ; through the point of intersection of this line with 
t’ the age-line t” + 6’-t’ = 6”. t’, t”, 6, and 0” determine the square ABCD. 
The number of life-lines in this square is equal in number to the deaths in the 
class 0’ 6” springing from the generation t’ t”. The symbolical expression for this 
is the symbolical expression of the difference of the life-lines meeting AB and 
CD: (, 0) GO, Os) taathyitg iO eth, te Oi nstior os (a). 

Our definition heading this division will give the same result by addition 
of the primary collections from which we started: (t,' 6,’ [t” + 0’],) and 
(t,” [t” + 6 —t’], [t” + 6'],), and by solving these by means of (I) and (II). 
Therefore the theorem: The collection of deaths springing from a unit of genera- 
tion, occurring in a unit of age-class is equal to the difference of the collection of 
equals sprung from that generation attaining the lower and that attaining the 
upper limit of the age-class. 


b. Second Secondary Collection of Deaths. (See Fig. 4.) 


Persons born in the course of a given birth-period, and living at a given time, 
will not all of them attain the age of the oldest living at that time, while some of 
those attaining that age will die before the time at which the last attains it. 

The persons living at the first-mentioned time, not living at the time mentioned 
last, form the secondary collection of deaths, viz., the deaths occurring during a 
given unit of time and springing from an equal unit of generation. Let t’ t” again 
be the birth-period, and r’ the lower limit of the period of observation, its upper 
limit will be (r’—t’) +t”. The limits of the age at death are r’—t’” =the last- 
born’s age at the end of the observations, and (7’+ +t” — t’) — t = the first- 
born’s age at the end of the observations. ‘Their difference = 2(t” — t’). In 
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our diagram for this case two verticals t’ and t” are drawn; then a numbering- 
line r’; through the point of intersection of r’ and t’, the age-line r’ — t’; through 
the latter’s point of intersection with t” the numbering-line r”=7'+t”—t’. The 
straight lines t’, t’, r’ and r”, define a parallelogram ; the life-lines ending within 
it are equal in number to the second secondary collection of deaths. This number 
is found by deducting from the points, which the life-lines drawn from t’ t” have 
in common with 7’, those they have in common with 7”. The symbolical expression 
for this is (t,'t.” 7,'T,") = t,' t,” r’ — t,' t,t” (6). The same expression is arrived 
at, if the two primary collections entering into the definition heading this 
division, viz., (t,” [7’ — t’], r’) and (t,’ [t’ — t’], [r’-+ t” — t’]) are reduced to 
collections of lives by means of the formule (I) and (II). 

We have, therefore, the theorem : 

The collection of deaths during unit of observation springing from unit of 
generation, is equal to the collection of coevals at the beginning of the observa- 
tions, less those at the end of the observations, both springing from the given 
unit of generation. 


ce. Third Secondary Collection of Deaths. (See Fig. 5.) 


The preceding secondary collections of deaths were combinations of primary 
collections of both kinds. The first was a combination of a first and a second 
primary collection, so determined that they had equal birth-periods and equal 
age-classes, while the upper limit of the period of observation in one, was the same 
as the lower limit of the period of observation in the other. The second was a 
combination of a second and a first primary collection so determined, that they had 
equal birth-periods and periods of observation, while the upper limit of the age- 
class in the first-named was the same as the lower limit of the age-class in the other. 
We shall now combine two primary collections of deaths, having the same age- 
class and period of observation, and each a birth-period so defined that its end t 
in one is the beginning of the other’s birth-period. Let the given elements be 
6’, 6”, 7’, r” and t; the deaths occurring during the period 7,’ 7,” in the age-class 
6,’ 6,’ (both before and after t) form the third secondary collection. 

It is evident that there can be no other deaths than those springing from the 
generation r’ — 6” till t, and those springing from the generation t, [7” — 6'],, 
therefore no other than from a generation: +” — 7’ + 6” — 6’ = twice the 
chosen unit. 

In our diagram for this case from t a perpendicular is drawn, then the age- 
lines 6’ and 6” (or two numbering-lines 7’ and 7”), afterwards through the points 
of insersection of t with 6’ and 6” (or of t with 7’ and 7”) the numbering-lines 
t + 6 and t + 6” (or the age-lines 7’ — tand r” — t). 6, 6”,t +6”, and 
t+ 6 (or 7’, 7”, 7’, — t, and t” — t) define a parallelogram ; the life-lines termi- 
nated in this parallelogram represent the deaths in the age-class = 6,' 6,” during 
the period of observation t + 6 tillt + 6”. This number is found by deducting 
from the number of life-lines having a point in common with the part cut from 7’ 
by 6’ and 6”, and those having a point in common with the part cut from 6’ by 7’ 
and 7”, the number of life-lines having a point in common with the part cut from 
6” by 7’ andr”, and those having a point in common with the part cut from 7” by 
6’ and 6”. 

For this the symbolical expression will be :— 

(ef ageOy! Of) lr Oy Cat Or elie Rae ailir eae Cetin ee 
Ol ie OF, Cea ee OA a0 ar ha (c) 
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The same expression is arrived at if the two primary collections from which we 
started, namely (t, 6,” r,') and (t, 6,'7,”), are reduced to collections of lives by 
(1) and (II). It expresses the theorem :— 

The collection of deaths occurring in the unit of age-class during a unit of 
observation, is found by adding to the collection of coevals in the given age-class at 
the beginning of the observations, the collection of equals attaining the lower, limit 
of the age-class in the course of the period of observation, and by deducting from 
this sum the sum of the collection of equals attaining the upper limit of the age- 
class in the course of the period of observation, and that of the coevals in the 
given class of age at the end of the period of observation. 

Suppose known the coevals 7, and their distribution as to the preceding units 
of generation, further the numbers of births occurring in each unit after 7, all 
primary collections of deaths ascending by the accepted units, for r, 8 and +; then 
all following collections of equals and coevals can be found also ascending by 
units. 

Inversely we can, if similar quantities are known before rf, find all former 
collections of coevals and equals based on the same units. 


C. Further Collections of Deaths. 


Without fully explaining how other collections may be formed by joining 
together different primary collectiuns, we shall refer to the engravings 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10, merely giving some explanations. : 

a. From 6 and 7 it is evident how, by adding to a primary triangle (in 6 of 
the first, in 7 of the second kind, represented in both as shaded) one of the other 
kind of triangle having the same unit of time, but only one limiting element 
(side of the triangle) in common; every time a secondary collection is found, viz., 
that of which the limits are those defining the composing primary collection, 
except the limit they have in common. 

6. In figs. 8, 9, and 10, the secondary collection of deaths are shaded. To each 
of these there have been added primary collections ; thus every time they have but 
one limit (lower or upper) in common with a limit (here an upper or a lower 
one) of the given secondary collection. The resulting collections might be called 
tertiary collections. If brackets and accents are omitted, there will be found the 
following symbolical expressions :— 


From 8.0, ts. Gy Gar. ty a. 00s it, tym O45 Ty be Oy Os: 
sie Oy eg Oy tig eeN OC ted a SA, bas yO, 5.Oartin ty Tae 
sp LO. ONO ata ONO mt, To) ty O71 Ty To 5° Oy Uy ty hoe 


Only six different expressions. 

Choosing one at random, and affixing brackets and accents, e.g. Cr tee a 6 a) 
we say this means the collections of persons springing from t,’ ty! dying 
younger than 6” from the time 7’ upwards. Hither from the tacts or from 
the solution of the three composing primary collections, it will be found to be 
equal to t,’ t,’ 7’ — t,' t,” 0”. 

So (t,’ ay iors ty! [rf -— O],7 + [rr -— @], [r" - 6) 6 - t/ 
[r’”— 6], 7” 

The reat of the combinations by fours of the six limits will:not permit to 
determine the other limits from the given limits; of course of natural limits this 
statement does not take heed. 
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It will not be very difficult to find the collections corresponding to the com- 
binations by fives of the six limits, t,, t,, 7,72, 0,, and 6,; nor to see how the 
combination of all limits may be formed from primary collections, or from complex 
collections; ¢.g., from two tertiary or from three secondary, or from two secondary 
and two primary collections. 

§ 3. Inversely we shall now start from the hexagon, formed by the six inter- 
secting lines t’, t’, 7’, 7”, 6’, and 6”, and by restriction of the limits make the 
transitions to pentagonal, quadrangular, and triangular collections. Dismissing 
the hypothesis of equal unities, also making no distinction which is greatest, t,/ t,” 
or 6,6”, we obtain a hexagon (ABCDEF, fig. 11) if r’ and r” satisfy the 
conditions: 6’ > [r’—-#]> @; O > [r"=t > O; t’ =: [F -O)]= ty t’= 
[r”—6"|>t’. The angles of the hexagon ABCDEF are defined as follows :— 
A, by t’ and [r’ —t’]; B, by t’and 6”; C, by [7” — 6” ] and 6”; D, by t” and [r” — t]; 
E, by t” and 6’; F, by [r’—@'] and @. 

The remaining points of intersection of the three pairs of parallels are :— 
G, [r’— 0” ] and 6”; J, t’ and 6’; K, [r” — 6’] and 6’; H, t” and 6”; L, t” and [7’ —t]; 
I, t’ and [7”—t’]. 

The number of life-lines ending within this hexagon is equal to the number of 
persons who springing from t’t”,have died in the course ot the period of observa- 
tion rr” in the age-class 6’6”. This number is found by deducting from the 
number of points, which any life-lines have in common with AF and F E, the 
number of points which any life-lines have in common with BC and CD. 

The symbolical expression for this will be :—(t,’ ty”, 6,’ 6", T)'1T,") = t,' 
(re — AO], co +[r'+ 6), t.” 0 — t)[r" — 0") —[r* — 6"); tr”. 


P Q R S (d). 
Saying: The collection is equal in number to the number of voevals 7’, aged — 
above 6’ and born from t’, increased by the collection of equals 6’ born before t” 
and attaining the given age from rt’ upwards, diminished by the collections, firstly, 
of equals 6”, born from t’ and attaining the age 0” before r”; secondly, of coevals 
r’, aged 6” and younger, and born before t”. Different suppositions as to the 
value of the elements will give for P,Q, R, and S, different values. Suppose :— 





(a.) 7 = t' + 6; then P = 0,and Q = t,' t,” @. 

(8) 7c” = t+ "5 then R =4y 1," 0", and S = 0: 

(e) 0’ = 7" — v; ther R= 0, ands = 4,4, r% 

(d.) @ == 7 = t"; then P = t,t,’ 7, and Q = 0. 

(e.) t' = 7’ — 6”; then P = [17 — 0"), [7' 6], 7’, and 
R= {ir — OY ie 6, e". 

(f) t" =r” — 6; thenQ = [7 — 6], [r’ — 0), @, and 
Sef SO = OL. 





These six cases correspond each to the falling away of one of the limits, giving 
every time a pentagon ; these are respectively J BC DE, etc. The corresponding 
symbolical expressions are found by introducing the conditional value into the 
expression (d). The pronunciation of the expressions so found will bring no 
difficulties. If we choose a condition at random, say (a) corresponding to 7, not being 
given, and introduce it into (d), it will transform it into: (t,' t,” 0,’ 6,’ 7," 
= t;'t,” 0 + t fr” — 0"), 6" — [e” — 6"), t,” r”. 

The collection of persons springing from t’ t’” who die before 7” in the age- 
class 6’ 6”, is equal to the collection of equals 6’ springing from t’ t”, less the col- 
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lections firstly of equals 6” born from t’ upwards and attaining the age 6” before 
7’, secondly of coevals 7” aged 6” and younger, and born before t”. 

By combining the conditions (a) and (6), we express that there are only natural 
limits for the observations, or rather only those dependent of the values of the 
given elements. By introducing these conditional values into (d) the following 
expression is obtained (t,’ t.” 0,’ 6,”) = t, t,” 6 — t,’ t,.” 6”. 

It is represented in our diagram by J BH E, and coincides with the first 
secondary collection of deaths, if t” — t! = 6”-— 6. 

The combination of (c) and (d) will give: (t,' t,” 7, T."") = t,'t,” 7,’ — t,’ t,” 7”, 
represented in our diagram by A LID, and coinciding with the second secondary 
collection if t” — t'= 7" — 7’. 

(d) and (e) combined will on substitution in (d) transform it to :— 

(Gy. pe on T>_) = [r’ = Gs [7 se Cal, 7’ “ [r’ ao Gi, ae = cae @’ ae 
[Tr pe 71, Cr a C2, 6” i [r” aie 6”), [r” ae Cale 7”. 

It is represented in our diagram by the parallelogram G F K C, and coincides with 
the third secondary collection if 6”— 6” = r”—7¢' or r’— 6" = 7'- 0! =t. 

If two conditions respectively coinciding with the falling away of limits of 
lifferent elements are supposed together, the introduction of the conditional values 
into (d) will transform it into quadrangular collections, except those combinations 
which bring to t” = t’; 6” = 6’; and r” = 7’, being (a) and (d), (6) and (ce), (a) 
and (e), (6) and (f), (ce) and (e), (d) and (f). 

(a) and (c) give the quadrangle J D EI, and the formula : 

(t,’ te 6,’ te) = t, t Q’ ate te ae rc’. 

(0) and (d) give the quadrangle A L B H, and the formula : 

(ty tie T 6,'") = te te: 7’ = t,’ $37 Q”, 

(4) and (e) give the quadrangle G H E F, and the formula ; 

(6,' Os. ey b.) eas [r’ pe Gi, Cr’ ov 6’), 7 + Er’ ee g}, ee Q’ fe [r’- 0"), 
t,” 6”. 

(c) and (f°) give the quadrangle A F K I, and the formula : 

(ry) ry ty’ 6!) = ty (r'— Ory + r- 6) ("6 Oty [7-8], 7" 

(a) and (f) give the quadrangle J BC K, and the formula: 

(6, @," ae 75) = iy iT Oy 6’ ‘es ‘ee [r” ae 0”, | 6” eed rc’ = ele Er” pee 6’), r”. 

(d) and (e) give the quadrangle G L DC, and the formula : 

(Tr, e Use G5. = [r’ ae Gi. ts. 7’ mo [t’ a eae Ga ae Cae 6” ane a ry ai t,” 7”. 

The combinations by threes of the conditions for so far as they do not 


conduct to collections zero or impossible, are two in number. The first, a com- 
bination of (a), (ce), and (f°) gives the triangle J I K, and the formula: 


(t,’ 6,’ Ts) 5 t,’ [r” AS AP @’ pat ie [r” Se |, Tt", 


fully coinciding with the first primary collection. 

The second, being a combination of (2), (d), and (e), gives the triangle G L H, 
and the formula: (t,” 6,” 7,') = [7’ — 6], tr’ — [r’ — 6”); t,” 0”; fully coin- 
ciding with the second primary collection of deaths. 





> Ae Ci 
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SECOND CHAPTER. 


Collections of Lives and Deaths with the Year as Unit of Time. 


§ 1. The first chapter having been devoted to the general discussion of the 
relations between collections of lives and of deaths, in this chapter the year shall be 
assumed as unit of time. For the periods of birth and observation the year will 
be understood to extend from noon of 31st December of any year 7, till noon of 
December 31st of the year r ++ 1; the age-classes will ascend by steps of one year 
from o till o = the highest whole-number age attained. It is to be remarked 
that leap years are here considered as making no difference, whatever may be their 
_ influence in the determination of proportional numbers, and in the seeking of a 
law of mortality. Their influence may be partly eliminated by combining the 
observations of multiples of four years. In relation with this, it would be advan- 
tageous to make the interval between two census say of twelve years; ten years 
will, however, do very well, if the insecurity of the whole thing is considered. 

Of course the general relations and definitions will hold good here; as much 
as possible, however, this chapter shall be kept independent of the first. 

The whole of the persons born in the course of a year t, will be called the 
generation t.* At the end of the year t, the person born at the beginning of it is 
about to attain the age 1, at the end of t-+- 1, about to attain the age 2; at the 
end of t + 6, about to attain the age @-+1. A person born at the end of t 
attains the age 1 at the end of t + 1, the age 2 at the end of t+ 2, the age 6 at 
the end of t+ 6. From this it follows that the generation t attains the age 6 in 
the course of t + 6. The persons born in a year are to be considered as attaining 
the age 0 during the year t. 

Persons still living at the end of the year t, belonging to that generation t, are 
aged from 0 till 1 year, they are said to stand in the class 0; those belonging to 
the generation t, and still living at the end of t + 0, stand in the class 6. 

Persons living at the end of 7 in the class 0, are born in the year 7; those then 
standing in the class @ are born in the year r — 6. 

Persons living at the end of 7, being born in that year, stand in the class 0, 
those born in the year r — 6 stand in the class @. 

Persons attaining the age 1 in the course of 7, are born in r — 1; those 
attaining the age 0 in the course of 7, are born in rt — @. 

The whole of the living on 31st December 7, will be represented by A7 (A= 
adsunt) ; the date being indicated by the cypher behind and above A. 

The persons living on 31st December +, in the class @, are represented by ,A’, 
the class being represented by itscypher before and below A. The persons living on 
31st December rt, who were born in t, are represented by Aj, the birth-year being 


indicated by a cypher behind and below A’. 
gh’ =Aj, if the relation between the indices is r — 6 — t = 0. 


The distribution of A according to age-classes of one year, and that to yearly 
generations, give the same results. 
Persons attaining a given age 6 are represented by a (V = vivunt), the age 


attained being indicated by its cypher before and below V. Persons attaining the 








* T shall hold myself free to make the reasoning general; special cases will be 
found very easily by assuming special values for 7, O and t, within their natural 
limits. 
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age 6, and springing from the birth-year t, are represented by ae Persons 


r 
attaining the age @ in the course of the year r, are represented by 9 V’. 

The collections AT may be found directly by numbering them, either by a 
census or from registers. Ifthe census has been taken on some other day than the 
31st of December, from it, by help of other observations to be discussed more fully, 
the population at the end of that year may be found. 

In a region or group of some extent, it will be found impracticable directly 
to determine the quantities a ; indirect methods will be explained in the following | 
pages. 

Populations undergo changes, changes as to quantity and quality. The popu- 
lation increases, receives new matter by births and by immigrations; it decreases, 
loses by deaths and emigrations. The births of the year t may be represented 
either by N, or by )V,; they are found by direct observation by registration. 

“A collection of deaths is represented by M (M = mortui) ; immigrations will 
be represented by I, emigrations by EK. 

The year of observation is indicated by a cypher behind and above the letter 
indicating the kind of observation; the year of birth by a cypher behind and 
below that letter; the age-class to which the observed belongs by a cypher below 
and before that letter: M"’, E> and I’, are the deaths, emigrations, and immigra- 
tions during the year 7: 

(a.) Mj, Ef, Ij, are deaths, emigrations, and immigrations in the course of r of 
persons born in t. 

(.) gM’, pH, and 9’, are deaths, emigrations, and immigrations during the 
year t of persons standing in the age-class @. 

12.) oly noe a ? represent the deaths, emigrations, and immigrations in the 
class 6 of persons belonging to the generation t. 

Each of these collections may be found from appropriate registers. 

The collections (a) belong to two age-classes each of one year. This is evident, 


s 


as a person born at the beginning of t, if observed at the beginning of 7, will 
just be aged r — t, and if observed at the end of 7, is about to attain the age 
7 —t +1; and as a person born at the end of the year t, being observed at the 
end of the year 7, just attains the age r—t, while being observed at the be- 
ginning of +r, he has just attained the age r —t—1. The age-classes will, 
therefore, be r — t — 1, andr — t. Ifthe deaths in the course of r of persons 
belonging to the generation t in the class r — t — 1, are indicated by 


iM; » and the deaths in the class r — tare indicated by | ,M” we have: 


MT= MT + MT... (a) 


T—t— 


Similar expressions for emigrations and immigrations by substituting E and I 
for M. 

(b.) Deaths occurring during the year 7 in the class 6 belong to two generations. 
In the course of r persons will die in the class 6; at the end of + — 1, they stood 
eitherinthe class @ — 1, these being born in r — 8 — 1, orin the class 6, these being 
born in tr — 9. A person observed at the exact age 6, and at the beginning of r, 
is born at the beginning of r — 0; a person observed at the exact age 6, and at the 
end of 7, is born at the end of + — 0; a person observed at the exact age 6 + 1. 
and at the beginning of 7, is born at the beginning of r — @ — t; a person 
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observed at the exact age 6 and at the end of 7, is born at the end of r — 6 — 1. 
Therefore, r — 6 — 1 and r — @are these generations; employing the same nota- 


tion as above, the expression is obtained for M: ou’ = gM bi t+ ae oskOs) 
Also similar ones for E and I. 

(c.) The deaths from the generation t in the age-class 6, occur in two years of 
observation. This is evident, as a person born at the beginning of t attains the 
age 6 in the beginning of t + 6, and attains the age 8+ 1 at the beginning of 
t+ 6+1; while a person born at the end of t attains the age 6 at the end of 
t+ 6, and the age 8+ 1 at the end oft +6@-+1. The years of observation, 
therefore, are t + Oandt-++ 6+ 1. If the same notation is employed as above, 


we obtain: ,M,= gi Ee tg M} +O*T (.) Andsimilar formule for I and E. 
If in (a), (0), and ei t=T— 63 is substituted, these expressions become :— 


(2) Mig = 921M _o + oMi_o 


(.) gM” = gM _o_, + gM7_»- 


+1 
(¢-) gM,_9 = oi, + oMi_» 


They have in common ,M7_,; the other primary collection forming with this 
the secondary collections in question, is found to have in (a) an age-class one year 
lower, in (b)a generation one year younger, and in (c),a following year of 
observation. 

These primary collections may be formed with little more trouble than the 
collections formed till very recently. In the following paragraphs these collections 
will be supposed to be formed every year, viz., the collections of deaths, emigra- 
tions, and immigrations in either of the two age-classes belonging to each genera- 
tion. (See Appendix.) 

§ 2. Let the starting point be a census on 31st December 7, and let the 
then living A” be distinguished with regard to the generation they belong to (or 
with regard to the class to which they belong). As it will not give muck 
additional labour, both are indicated. If is the highest age, we have 


a oA; a Area + ete. = gAt—e + ete. a oh aase 
31st December of r + 1 will give: 
ng ee a 1 1 bd | 
APS oAra rh AP ete. teh Toa tori Artat ete +r a 


The direct determination of the latter expression may be avoided, as it can be 
done by employing the data of the former, and the primary collections of the year 
t+1. Thus a rigorously true analysis of the population at 31st December rt + 1 
will be obtained without the labour and costs of a new census. Rae are born in 


T-+ 1; they proceed not only from Noa 


who born elsewhere in r-++-1 have immigrated into the groups, of course belonging 
to the class 0; these are represented by Abe 


but amongst them there will be some 


qpaells 
Some of the N_, , will have emigrated in the course of r-+1; these are 
A aie 
al 


Within the gronp there will have died ome belonged to N_, and to 
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ol aah) a number eee We find if the homologous collections are placed 
within brackets, with the signs of each without the brackets : 


+) +1 
est ah oe BS rer 


The method of treating the other terms will be shown in the general term. 
pA,_9 Would, if there had been no deaths and emigrations, have belonged to 


the living on 31st December r--1, in the class 6++1. There have been immigra- 


tions of persons having belonged to a collection ghyis in another group to the 


0 
number of int) 3; found by adding its composing primary collections {by form 


ig 
(a). 
Of these immigrants and of A‘ there are a certain number of deaths and 
emigrations during r+ 1; eee and nye also found from their composing 
primary collections by (a). 


We find, therefore, pe aa = ph 6 — (M+ E- i ibd 


From the different terms composing A7T!, and from the primary collections 
formed in + + 2, and the births during that year, the terms composing A7t? will 
be found. 

If reasons of a practical nature prevent the census being taken on the 31st of De- 
cember 7, there will still be no serious difficulty ; for suppose the census to have been 
taken on November 25th +, the deaths, emigrations, and immigrations springing 
from the generations 7T,T—1, r—2, ete., till r— ©, occurring from 25th November 
till 2ist December will be collected, with the births during that period ; then the 
relation will hold good :— 


7 <2 Aon 25th Nov. _ = _ 7) from 25th Nov. till 31st Dec. + 
ph, p= A,_¢ (M L I) 7-0 


For 6 = 0, a term must be added 


Niion 25th Nov. till 31st Dec. 


§ 3. The next question will be to determine how a given set of persons born 
attain the different steps of age. A direct determination will be found to be im- 
possible. The primary collections above mentioned will facilitate an indirect 
determination. It should by no means be forgotten that the expression, “‘a given 
set of persons,” must be discarded where there are migrations. Then the problem 
to be solved should be expressed thus :— To find how, in a given group, the 
different limits of age are attained.” In the terminology employed in the first 
chapter, it is the determination of equals. As this must give the numerical data 
for establishing a law of mortality, the nearer to each other we take the values 
of the independent variables presented by the problem, and for which the depen- 
dent variables (the quantities of equals) are measured, the better it will be. 

It is chiefly practical con siderations that must decide. This is certain, that our 
assumed unit of a year if well applied will already permit us to give tolerably correct 
values. For the first years, where death-rates are high and quickly varying, a 
period of a month or of a quarter of a year might be assumed, as unit of genera- 
tion, age-class, and observation. 

Let the starting-point again be the result of a census, if necessary reduced to 
3lst December. A? = At+ 47 _ 1+ ete. + pane tote. A’ will attain the age 


1 within the group in so far as they do not die or emigrate before their attaining 
that age. 
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Besides these, there will be persons having belonged to 9A?” in anothers 


group, who after immigration in the class 0 will attain the age 1, in so fara 
they do not die or emigrate again before that event. If now the collections 


ol a, ott? and ale have been formed, the following will hold good :— 
+1 
=o. oe re 


Next investigating the general term, 5, ,V__ we shortly remark : 
Persons living in the class 6 on 31st icone rT, will attain the age 641 
within the group in r+1, in so far as they do not die or emigrate before 


attaining that age. 
Moreover, the age 8+ 1 will be attained within the group by persons who 


have made a part of a collection ,A’_, in another group, and have joined the group 


in question before their attaining the age +1, at least in so far as they do not 
die or emigrate again before that event. Of those persons who might have 


attained the age @-+1 within the group, some will die before that event 
ie ead while others will emigrate, pi 


The foregoing is expressed by the form :— 


+1 
pet oo ae a ee ee 


The year r-+1 gives the series :— 


oN eT We Veda ete. +170 ete. 
The following years give :— 
5 Yi 
ov r+2 1*r+1 Pies aeet O42" r49 Oe 
ON ntG Spee te. Gal etd 6 eed geome ae 


In each horizontal column the sum of right hand and left hand indices in 
each term is equal to the year of observation. Each vertical column gives the 
history within the group of the generation indicated by the right hand index 
with regard to the quantities attaining the different ages. 

As well as by this method the same result can be obtained by a more direct 
method, if once one series has been calculated; and if the births of the following 
years are considered. Let such a fundamental series be written in an inverse 
order, it will be :— 


V any ete. oxi ee? phigivea a ete. iv rae tease 


OO TT =) 


As the highest age is a, 1 18 Zero. 


w+ Dard 

To each of the other collections there must be added the collection of persons 
springing from the generation indicated, who have immigrated in the age-class 
indicated by the left-hand index, and from this sum must be subtracted the sum 
of the collections of deaths and emigrations satisfying the same conditions. Thus 


from eves o4p and the collections belonging to it, we find :— 


Gal ne Okt oR eV 7-9 +1 — 9(M a I) 041 


The three homologous terms will be calculated from their primary collections 
by (c). If we add to the collections of equals thus obtained oV 429 2 new series 
is obtained, from which we may proceed in the same manner. 
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THIRD CHAPTER. 


§ 1. The collections of lives and deaths treated of in the foregoing chapter 
form the elements of the population’s history. However, they are not sufficient ; 
something more must be done; the results of the observations must be given in a 
form facilitating comparison. With this view, rates must be. calculated, and to 
these calculations this chapter is devoted. Each of the collections of deaths gives 
occasion for the determining of proportional numbers. Their use will be to give an 
insight to common sense into the varying conditions of different groups, to facili- 
tate their comparison, to be the first step in searching for the connection between 
the variations and their causes, tc form the groundwork for a law of mortality. 
First, let it be supposed that there are no migrations; or, and this comes to the 
same, that the numbers of emigrations and immigrations are equal, also that 
migrations do not influence the effects of the moral and physical media. 

If the order of these collections followed previously is followed here, we get 
as many rates. 

The first primary collection gives :— 

The ratio in which those who, springing from t, after attaining the age 6 are 
living at the end of t + @ (in the course of which year this attaining the age 8, 
happens), stand to those who, springing from t, atitain the age @ :— 


t+ 6 
D oAt : 
et, Sy ee 
oY t 
The ratio in which those who, springing from t, die in the age-class 6, in the 
course of the year t + 6, stand to those who, springing from t, attain the age 6: 


uit? 





gm’; == 2 
ay 
It is evident that: 41’, +- eit, = 1. 
The second primary collection gives :— 
The ratio in which those wko, springing from t and living at the end of t + 6, 
attain the age 6 + 1, stand to those who, springing from t, liveat the end of t+ 0: 
es o+1%t } 
GAO 
oAt 





The ratio in which those who, springing from t, die in the course of t +6 -+-1 
before attaining the age 0 -+ 1, stand to the collection ght HO es 


wit e+2 
hop oy Sat 
ot Att 
ot 


It is evident that 1”, + ,m”, = 1. 

The first secondary collection gives :— 

The ratio in which those, who springing from t attain the age 6 + 1, stand to 
those, who springing from t attain the age 6:— 
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The ratio in which those, who springing from t die in the age-class 6, stand 
to those who, springing from t, attain the age @:— 
M 
GG 
cs er 
0 t 


It is evident that: pp, + a, = 1. 

It will be seen that: pp, = gl’, K g§,=1 — gm’, — om’, + o™: om - 
Also that .q, = ,™, + om", — om: om --- CL) 

The second secondary collection gives :— 

The ratio in which those who, springing from t, live at the end of t + 1, stand 
to those who, springing from t, live at the end of t :— 


t+6+1 
P —_ o41At 
Or et Att? 
ot 


Further: The ratio in which those who, springing from f, die in the course of 
t +1, stand to those who, springing from t, live at the end of r :— 
tb 4-6 -E 
SIs cee 
Ob SO 
ot 
It is evident that pP, + ,Q, = 1. It will be seenthat oP, = gl”. 94 4) ‘6g 
6% = moe, —oMbo 41m: ©) 
The third secondary collection gives :— 
The ratio in which the sum of those who, springing from t, attained the age 
6 +1, and of those who, springing from t + 1, were liviag at the end of 
t + 6 +1, stand to the sum of those who, springing from t, were living at the 
end of t + 6, and of those who, springing from t + 1, attain the age 6 :— 


pO 
ptte+! Peea a be tal 
9 


= ere. ae =e 
Ag + eVt41 
Further: the ratio in which those who, springing from t, died in the course of 


t-+6-+1, stand to the sum of those who, springing from t, were living at the 
end of t + 0, and of those who, springing from t + 1, attained the age 6 :— 


t+0é+1] t+o+]1 
eM + Misi 


t+0 
ot = oe t-+1 
It will be seen that fy + ges =1. It is impossible to express 


L and K by means of I’, 1”, m’ and m” alone. The simplest expression will be 
found to be:— 





pe Co ze 


t+0 ” , 
qaaerl ols X ols + oVia1 X oltar, 
T+0 
AY + ote 





t+0 ” , 
aoe okt X ome” + Via X o™ 442. 
6 >. t+0 rt+1 
eA, 9 


From these formule it appears that the collections of deaths, and the rates 
calculated from them, as they were formed till a few years ago, though seemingly 
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simple, are in reality very complicated. Were it not with a view of reducing such 
collections formerly made to collections of the other kinds, by aid of the theory of 
probability, they might in future be safely relinquished. 

§ 2. It is sufficient to seek the rates of mortality, those of vitality being their 
compliments to 1. 

In the determination of ,q, the fundamental fact is the being born in a given 
year, equivalent to the attaining a given age in a given year. The accepting the 
year as unit makes it impossible to tell, if the fact of being born and of attaining 
a given age in the course say of a given month will give different results for the 
different months. The assertion will not be too bold, that for the higher values of 
0, the difference is next to nothing. For the first years of age, smaller intervals 
of the different elements can be assumed in order to find the said influence, 

In the determination of ,Q, the fundamental condition is the being alive at a 
given date in a given age-class. Besides the causes of differences mentioned just 
now, there are others ; the limiting cases need only be recalled to show that here 
is a greater cause of differences; for suppose that all births happened at the 
beginning of the year of birth, the problem will be to determine the ratio in which 
those who die before attaining the age 6 + 2 to those who attain the age 6+ 1, 
while if all births had happened at the end of the birth-year, the problem would 
be to determine that ratio for 8+1 and @. Doubtless the continual varying 
density of births and of deaths, and also the migrations, will cause different distri- 
butions of the living over the age-class, and by that different values of the fraction 
sought. In the determination of A ae still greater differences must be ex- 
pected in its values for a same 8 combined with different values of t ; as not only 
all causes discussed above will be at work, but, besides these, the proportion between 
bie and ,V,,1 will be different for different values of t. If it be possible to 
eliminate from the registers all migrations, or to find a group of some extent 
where there were none, the determination of these rates will have a great scientific 
value. 

The series 1’, m’, 1”, m”, must be regarded as auxiliary quantities, 

A series (4), 14 etc., gq, gives a general view of the generation t’s mortality 
in succeeding age-classes. 

The series gG;> 944+ 1. ete., gives a general view of the varying mortality of 
succeeding generations at the age 6. 

The series ,Q,, 4 41%, etc., gives a general view of the mortality of the genera- 
tion t in succeeding years. 

§ 3. The influence of migrations upon the above rates must next be investi- 
gated. The migrations shall be considered not as forces disturbing the regular 
effect of killing-forces, but as matter successively entering into or leaving the 
mass on which these operate, Unless every migration be considered by itself, and 
its influence be calculated both for the time which the migrating person has spent 
within or without the group, and for the accurate age at his migration, which 
supposition would require a complete knowledge of the laws of mortality, some 
hypothesis must be made. The simplest will be that for each primary collection 
the migrations belonging to it are distributed equally and continuously over the 
triangle representing it, at least as a first working hypothesis. 

(a) First primary collection. We suppose that gm’, is the true value of the 


fraction indicating the ratio in which the deaths before the end of t + @, etc., 
stand to aves the number of deaths will be: ov) X gn’, 
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There are, however, amongst the observed deaths some of persons not having 
belonged to ,V,, while of ,V, some have died without the group, and so have not 


been registrated. The former were immigrants, the latter emigrants. In 
practice it will be found almost impossible to find these out, at least the latter. 
Now the hypothesis is that migrations are distributed equally and con- 
tinuously over the triangle A B C (Fig. 12). We may conceive them to be 
concentrated in its centre of gravity, corresponding to their being born at the end 
of the first four months of t, and to their age at migration being @-+ 4. Let 
there be no causes of deaths, the mean time spent by the emigrants without the 
group would then be one-third year, as also the time spent by the immigrants 
within the group. ‘To the observed number of deaths within the group must be 
added the number of deaths occurring amongst the emigrants without the group ; 
while from it must be subtracted the number of deaths occurring within the group 
amongst the immigrants. What are these numbers? Suppose that the value of 
gd, Were known, and let A ag and mnie be the registrated collections of migra- 
tions. The error made will be small, if it is assumed that the number of persous 
springing from t, who died after attaining the age @ + 4, and before at- 
taining the age @-+ %, is equal to 4 9q, X the number attaining the age +4, 
The following considerations will give an approximation of this error, A number 
of consecutive births, supposed to be distributed continuously over the period in 
the course of which they were born be represented by f (0); the number that of 
‘the same generation attains the age @ bef (@). Thus the different influences of 
the time of birth, and of the various epochs of attaining a same age are eliminated 
while the births as well as the decrease by deaths are thought to be continuous, 
which is contrary to facts. Let f (@-+ d6@) be the number attaining the age 


0) —f d 
6+ dé; ps este Sak the density of deaths at the age 8. It is a function 


f (6) 
of 6. ae = — $(6)dé = To =d ilog. £ (6). Integration 
£(6” a; a 
between the limits 6’ and 6” gives: UP =e ¥ 4 @(0)d 6. 


If the first years after birth (where there are few migrations, and for which, 
moreover, a smaller unit can be employed) and the highest ages are excepted (the 
latter also having few migrations), the hypothesis may be made that f(6) does 
not vary for an age-class of one year. Let its constant value be a. Then 

(6) —f(@+1) 
f (8) 

Applying the formula to the case in question, and calling the fraction sought 

q’, we find 


HOF Y= LOD _o MOP ~ ors 


a, 
en 





q = in 
f(6+ 4) 9 HO+8) oe ee 
Then 
t —a 
l—e ‘ 5 a2 
SS ee ee ee —a+ Se ete. 
q 1 — es Le eee 


n (2" af 1)a" 


ak Gea : 
1,2...n8" 
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Asa = — log. (1— q) is small for the ages considered, the terms following 





q 
the second may be neglected, and the relation will be found: q’ = 5 : ; and by 
—a 


6q 





substituting od for a, er : 3 4 is in the main small enough to justify our 


employing q’= aa This value gives the formula :— 
3 
! t+0 t+0 
oVe X om't= gMy"” — Foqio(l — Ee”. -- @)- 


8. Second Primary Collection. 


gue being the number of persons sprung from the generation t, living at the 
end of t + 6 in the age-class 6, of these there will die in the class @, in the course 
of t+ 6+1: Pi oad gm”. 

The observed collection of deaths aye is different from this hypothetical 
one. ‘To the observed collection there must. be added those who having belonged 
to our gs after emigration have died in the class 9 without the group. From 


eet must be subtracted those who, having made a part of a collection 


ae elsewhere, after immigration in the class 6, have died within the group 
before attaining the age 641. 

If, or rather as it is impossible to number them directly, again continuous 
distribution is supposed, now over the triangle ACD representing this second 
primary collection, also their concentration in its centre of gravity E, which 
hypothesis corresponds to their being born after two-thirds of the year t have 
passed by, and to their having attained the age 0 + 2 at their migration. By 


the principles explained in (a), the correction to be applied to is 


gI — yet X 4)q,3 while for determining gm,” we have the relation :— 


t+ t+O+1 . t+O+] 
pe, Tx gil gy = tate ge"), .» (4). 


Secondary Collections. 
a. First Secondary Collection.—_We found 6lg=o™ +m”, — gm’, gmt... (1). 
From (1), (3), and (4), by successive approximation, the value of 9q, is found. 


The first step is to neglect in (8) and (4), the terms containing gq,. After the 
values of m’ and m” thus obtained have been introduced into (1), the value of 
qt calculated from it is introduced into (3) and (4). With the values of m’ and 
m” now calculated, we enter again into (1). It will be found that the differences 
decrease very quickly. 

We may proceed to the direct determination of ae The observed collection 
of deaths needs correction. (See Fig. 12.) 

Amongst ,M, there will be found some, not having belonged to gV, within the 
group who, standing in the class @ at their immigration, have died within the 
group still standing in the same age-class. We suppose that in our diagrams the 
migrations are continuously distributed over the square ABCD; they may be 
conceived to be concentrated in the centre. This corresponds to their being born 
at half the year t, and to their having to live within the limits of the collections 
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from the age 6 + } till @-+1. According to the above principles, the correction 
for »M, will be: —% pd4, (I — E),. 

From the relation: gV, X 9q,=9M, —4$ 94; 9(1—#),....(5), 9, is found. 

The primary collection being known, and being in general unequal, the following 
considerations will give a more correct value, and the respective method will be 
preferable: ,(I — nyt, considered to be Sais tae in the centre of gravity 
of ABC, have still to spend in the age-class 6, 2 year; a ne = con- 
sidered to be eee in the centre of gravity of ADC, have. still to spend in 
the age-class 6, 4 year; the correction wanted by ,M, is :— 


il ! 
— [3 ot = Byte 4 Fp iol — a J= —-M X o4p 


pM, 
and the value of otk Se hay: 


If ,(1- By? = (1 — pee = 4 ,(I—E), this expression is reduced to (5), 
as it ought. 
b. Second Secondary Collection. 
See Fig. (13).—By (2), ¢Q = 9m”, + 941™,—gm"t> 941m, may be calcu- 
lated, if in the indirect determination of ot; and g+1dt we have found 
gm,” and g,,m,’. By a more direct computation ,Q, is found thus: Suppose 4Q, 


to be known; of the collection pie there will die in the course of t + 6+1: 
pee X ,Q,- The observed collection of deaths will give another value; for 
amongst its number there will be found some deaths of persons not having 
belonged to the gan? of the group in question, but belonging to the collection 
| ead Then of the collection Ne some will die without the group after 
emigration. Both of the collections of migrations are again considered to be 
concentrated in the centre of gravity of ABCD. This corresponds to their being 
born at half of the year t, and to their migrating at the age 9+ 1; therefore to 
their having still to live for half-a-year in the class of age 6-1, causing errors 


44041." t+6+1 
me E); 


2 o41% 


t+0+1 
ot 


>and making ,Q, = 
We may also employ the observed primary collections. al, es and ee 
considered to be born at 2 of the year t, and to have migrated, aged 6 + 2, 
will have to live before the end of t+ 6+ 1, or before their attaining the age 
6 + 4, # year, the first 4 in the class 6, the second in the class +1. Of these, 
I and H, there will die after migration before attaining the age 6 +1, 4,4, x 
these numbers, of those attaining this age @-+ 1, there will die before attaining 
the age @-+ 4, a number found by multiplying by 4 ,,4,- The full correction 
will be :— 


1 
t-O+1 te ” 
=p = (S ogtF F041 Us 5 ot X 6 +15) = -M,. 


‘ t+ea+l 
The collections @+ vi 


considered to be born at 4 of the year t, and to have attained the age 6+ 4 at the 
time of their migration, will have to live + year in the class @ + 1 before the end 


and 9 iE +@+1 sy a similar manner as above, 
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of the year t-+-6-+1; the corresponding quantity must also be applied to 
witée+), 
t 


th ts (cts tl ” 
—o1101 — BE) * Kt pany = — My. 


For a we have, therefore, the formula: 





t+é+1 ” ” 
Mt =, a" 


4-0 
oA 





ot = 


e. Third Secondary Collection. 

% 

t+@+1 t+o0+1 t+0+41 
K oF oM, ik eM 41 


t+0 ; 
oAt ig pea 


rect the two primary collections of deaths which enter into it Some persons 


If wetake the formula, » we must cor- 


will enter the group who have belonged to oAt + in another group, and from 
these there will die some, and be numbered amongst oMt +tO+T Some persons 
belonging to this group’s ot + @ will leave the group, and of those dying without 
its boundaries, it is impossible to get the number, unless by our former suppositions. 


~The error in ,Mt+ 9+ 1 b these suppositions (see second primary collection 
0 Bl pp I NE 


be = —43 oq; pA - E) 5 hae ae M,. Similar considerations (see first primary 
A ; C S ° t+é+1 ce t+é6+1 Gabe 
collections), will give the error in ,M, er, 8? 5 iaapt—-B))° = = B 


t+0+1 t+0+1 
M; —M, teMisi —Mg. 
t+ 
ety eV 


It must be confessed that it looks more hold, if, in accordance with what has 
been done in the other secondary collections, we try to give at once an expression for 
the whole error. If we suppose the migrations in the age-class 6, and the year of 
observation t + 6+ 1, to be distributed continuously over the parallelogram 
ABCD, and make the leap to their being concentrated in its centre of gravity, 
this comes to their migrating in the midst of the year t + 6-+1; also to their 
all having to spend within the limits of the collection (and, therefore, being liable 
to die in the age-class @) half-a-year, the immigrants, of course, within, the 
emigrants without the boundaries of the group. Now, after all our hypotbeses, the 


Therefore : ete = 8 





hypothesis will be exact enough if we take for of: ate Tolt+1 3 which value will 
2 


make the error in aad = ee g(I— 1) pe and will give: 
t+0+1 
Kito+1 ie pM =M 
6 host eO ; 
oy ace 


These rates or proportions with the fundamental numbers (collections of 
equals or coevals) from which they have been calculated, not only give a general 
view of the vital circumstances within the group, but they form also with the 
corrected collections of deaths the quantities from which a law of mortality may 
be calculated, and the probabilities of death may be computed. 
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The series— 
oly ott+r ete, 
19y = 10tpp eters 
etc., 


will, firstly, give the restricted law of mortality for each generation, and by combina- 
tion a general law, which would be that used in the continuous calculation of 
annuities, ete. 

It can be done either by a graphical method, or by a method of interpolation. 
Tn the graphical construction the series represents the consecutive measures of the 
direction of the broken line, approaching which as near as possible the curve of 
mortality must be drawn for the consecutive values of 6. In interpolating, these 


f (0)—f (0-41) | 


values represent different measures of the quantity £(6) 
The series— 


6 — 6+1Qy etes 


64 041% p12 Cte 
etc., 


represents the different values calculated a posteriori for different values of @ and 
t of the probability of dying in the next year for given numbers of coevals in a 
given age-class at a given time. 

They would give the most probable number of deaths to be expected in the 
next year, with the probable error, for any degree of probability. 


APPENDIX. 


An attentive reading of this paper will have been sufficient to show that the 
methods employed till very recently in determining the mortality within a group 
were inefficient. Ignoring the difficulties, I will give some general statements. 

Facts to be registrated may be multiplied almost at an indefinite rate; still a 
judicious choice will be able to give the required elements of a science of 
demistics. 

At some time the living within a group are counted, their names, day of birth, 
civil state, “ &e.,”’ are registered, entered in the population’s ledger (the register 
of the population), and to each person, swi juris, a legalised copy of his page and 
line in the register is given, implying that of all pertaining to bim. The “ &c.” 
just mentioned envelopes any distinguishing quality which may be thought proper 
to be a subject of investigation and registration. Of course if it shall have worth, 
the same distinguishing qualities must be noted in all observations. Each new 
distinguishing quality will make the statistical department, as an engine of State, 
more powerful and more effective. 

Facts to be registrated are—every birth, with date, sex, name, &c.... ; 
every marriage, divorce, both with. . .; every emigration and immigration .. . ; 
every death, with... 

If the habitation and the social position are mentioned, of course all groups 
must have a common scale. 

These different observations will be entered in different auxiliary books. They 
must be entered in the ledger, either directly or from the auxiliary books. If by 
death, transmigration, marriage, or other causes, the name is struck off or brought 
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over to another place, this may be done by differently coloured lines, permitting the 
recorded facts to be still readable; while in appropriate columns the cause of 
alteration and the former place or the place of the renewed registration will be 
stated. 

Every alteration affecting the civil position, &c., or any distinguishing quality 
of a person holding a legalised copy or civil bill, also the alterations affecting those 
pertaining to him, must be communicated to the registration officials, who will 
register them, and have to state it in his civil bill, exactly conform to the ledger. 

Chiefly in larger communities these civil bills will lessen the labour of regis- 
tration officials; they will ensure accuracy, and be of the greatest advantage as 
legal documents in any civil transaction; they will largely contribute to public 
safety; while the labour, &c., accompanying every census might be greatly 
reduced, while their intervals can be greater. 

Now the officials in the smaller groups will have to form the primary collections. 
For that they have only to note each fact in schedules of the following form :— 
























































Age-Class. Generation. Year of Observation 7. Kind of Observation. 
r 
0 
7T—1 
T—1 
A 
T- 2 
7T—2 
2 
T—3 
etc ete. etc 





If the date of the observed person’s birthday lies before the date of observation, 
in the schedule reserved for the special kind of observation, and in the columns 
indicating the other distinguishing qualities, the annotation must be made in the 
highest class of age corresponding to his generation. Ifthe date of the observed’s 
birthday is after that of observation, it should be annotated in the lowest class of 
age corresponding to the generation to which the observed belongs. This may be 
done either thus, that every observation directly at registration is annotated in its 
proper place, or thus that it is done by transfer from the registers. It is neither 
difficult nor very labourious. 

In the Netherlands, the primary collections of deaths are being formed since 
1870; not, however, those of migrations. 

The author was permitted to investigate the register of the population of the 
city of Deventer. The different collections, distinguished, as to sex, were formed 
by him for the period 1863-73. As the circumstances under which the register 
had been formed were such that it was impossible to obtain an ewact initial value 
of coevals, no exact history could be given, nor accurate rates, or an analytical 
expression for the law of mortality of this city calculated. Still something was 
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obtained. The annexed engraving (Fig. 14) gives a general view of the distribu- 
tion of migrations over the different ages. The difference observed between male 
and female migrations being so small that they could not be indicated in an 
engraving of the given dimensions, they were combined. The migrations were 
those observed from 1862 till 1873. I dare not affirm that the numbers found are 
fully exact ; this being caused by different circumstances, to explain which would 
be out of place here. Therefore the relations indicated by the engraving should 
only be regarded as determined separately for immigrants and emigrants; the 
curves to have no mutual relations. The diagram has been deduced from one of 
double the dimensions. Upon the horizontal axis, classes of five years have been 
indicated, one millimetre corresponding to one year. Upon the vertical axis every 
millimetre corresponds to four units. The construction of this engraving must be 
imagined to have been made as follows: let the number of immigrations in theciass 0 


be a’, in the class 1 be b’, in the class 2 be c’, etc. A rectangle is constructed, 


a 
the base of which is the first millimetre, and the altitude of which is =e then a 
iZ 


rectangle, the base of which is the second millimetre, and the altitude ea etc., 


the same construction for the following classes of age. The upper parallels and 
those parts of the constructive perpendiculars that are not common to two 
rectangles form a broken line, enclosing, with the vertical and horizontal areas, an 
area of 11106 square millimetres; 11,075 being the total number of observed 
immigrations. A dotted curve is drawn, approaching, as much as possible, the 
constructed broken line; while at the same time care has been taken that the 
total area removed be equal to the area added. 

A similar construction is effected for the emigrations to the number of 10,386, 
a full curve being drawn for them, inclosing an area of 19888 square milli- 
metres. 

From this engraving it will be seen that the migrations at any age are by no 
means proportional to the living, nor to the dying at that age, but follow a parti- 
cular law. 

I take the liberty to subjoin in the annexed Tables I and II; firstly, the 
numbers of male and female immigrants and emigrants; secondly, the total 
numbers of immigrants and emigrants; thirdly, I give the numbers of the total 
of migrations in every age-class as deduced from a larger diagram, for which 
numbers I beg the privilege of their being viewed as a first graphical approxima- 
tion. At the same time, J repeat what also for them must not be forgotten—that 
the numbers do not give with rigid exactitude what has in fact taken place, 
because, notwithstanding good measures, many stragglers are forgotten and lost in 
the books, ete. 

I want to impress on my readers that these tables are by no means a good 
sample of what can be done with the method I have tried to explain in its 
principles, and of which I propose giving a popular, 7.e., non-algebraical descrip- 

tion, with a description of the methods of registration in different countries. As 
some help for estimating the labour necessary in forming the primary collections, 
I will incidentally mention that all the deaths, immigrations, and emigrations, 
that amongst a population of about 18,000 happened in the course of about fourteen 
years, were annotated in schedules appropriate to the method in the space of 
about two months. 

Perhaps it will not be useless to say something more about the taking a first 
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approximation from a diagram. It does not present any difficulties which may 
not be overcome. The broken line will be constructed, which is formed by those 
parts of the sides of -the rectangles which are not in common to two of them. 
Thus, at first view, many adjacent rectangles offer themselves, which may 
simply by taking from one and adding to another equal rectangles, make the 
resulting rectangles fit into the curve which offers itself, and indeed starts to view 
in its general outlines. At least always, if there is any vestige of regularity. 
This is sure to show itself very clearly, not only where there is a great number of 
facts caused by physical influences, but also in such cases as ours, where the 
occurrence of the facts depends for a great part on moral and social influences. 

When your pencil has sketched such a curve, or rather a broken line, you may 
begin to measure the rectangular trapesia, the oblique sides of which are part of this 
broken line ; the length of the perpendicular reared from the middle of the base to 
the broken line will measure them. There is, of course, a limit in the difficulty of 
taking the exact length, even if “ papier quadrillé millimétre” is employed, which 
ensures for the rest great regularity. In comparing the area thus found to the area 
given by the observed numbers, very probably the accounts will be found not 
squaring. And even if this is the case, it may be that a positive error in one part 
is made up or hid by a negative error in another part. 

Therefore, it will be best to divide the eighty-nine age-classes of our cases into 
smaller periods, whose limits in both are determined by the midst of those parts 
where a decided regularity in the numbers is fully marked. 

These periods may be reconstructed on a larger scale (perhaps for one of the 
co-ordinates alone). For these periods, the same operations may be gone through 
which I tried to sketch shortly and generally. 

If an analytical expression is wanted, the results so found will form an excellent 
foundation. 

Say that such expressions are found F.(@) and F,(@) for emigrants and 
immigrants, if necessary, calculated for smaller periods ; suppose that a mortality 
function f(@) deduced from the successive values of q,, given by the method of 
the third ehapter, is considered as only an approximative deduction. F, (6), 
F; (6), combined with this f(@) and the observed numbers of primary collection 
of migrations, will give as exact corrections as any body may desire—at least, 
if the observations themselves are exact. 

A. J. VERWEY. 
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Il.— Principles of Penal Legislation. By the Ruv. Joun T. Burr, Chaplain 
of Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum; late Chaplain of the Bur- 
mingham Borough Prison; formerly Assistant Chaplain of Pentonville 
Prison. 


MonrEsQuiev laid it down as one proposition in political science, that the 
monarchical governments of Europe were founded upon a principle of honour. 
Further, he contended that this principle of honour involved the setting of a low 
value upon life, and of a high value upon property. 

The principle thus indicated impressed itself strongly upon the penal laws 
which came down from the middle ages. Assaults and injuries to the person, 
and even homicide, were purged by fines; offences against property were punish- 
able by death. 

The elements of social life have undergone great changes, and the relative 
value of life and of property has been reversed. _ 

Penal legislation has followed slowly in the wake of these social changes, and 
the severity of penalties for offences against property has been mitigated. But 
the question is raised, whether these changes in penal legislation have adequately 
recognised the principle, that property and life have no longer the same relative 
value. 

Two propositions are submitted : 

1. Assaults and injuries to the person are of the nature of offences against life. 
Often they imperil life; sometimes they impair it. 

2. Imprisonment is of the nature of a penalty levied upon human life. It isa 
partial confiscation of life; it is civil death; it is social death; and it is made 
better than actual death only by hope of release. 

These propositions being borne in mind, it is to be observed, on the one hand, 
that large classes of offences against the person are punished by penalties levied 
upon property; and, on the other hand, that offences against property, even of a 
trifling value, are punished by a confiscation of some portion of human life. 

This paper is limited to the consideration of penalties for offences against 
property. 

In 1873 there were passed, both by superior courts and by justices exercising 
summary jurisdiction, in all, 102,974 sentences to imprisonment. Of these, 30,603 
sentences were for offences against property only, without violence or any other 
complication. The sentences for this class of offences were therefore to the whole 
number of sentences in the proportion of nearly 1 to 3. 

The average daily population of all county and borough prisons during the 
same year was 17,590; of the convict prisons, 9,603; making together 27,193. 

Assuming that sentences for offences against property do not differ materially 
from sentences for other offences, and if there is a difference they will be longer, 
then it will follow, that of the average daily prison population, amounting to 
27,193, rather less than 9,000 were imprisoned for offences against property only. 
Further, assuming that the returns for 1873 were not exceptional, we arrive at the 
conclusion, that the protection of property in England and Wales, as the penal 
laws now are, and are now administered, involves the confiscation of human life to 
an extent eqnal to the entire lives in constant succession of nearly 9,000 men, 
women, and children. 

If the constant confiscation of so much of human life is found by experience to 
be indispensable for the protection of property, then it ought to be adhered to; 
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but unless cireumstances can be adduced from experience to prove the necessity for 
adhering to this method of treatment in all cases, there is a strong presumption in 
favour of the proposition that offences against property ought to be protected, so 
far as practicable, by penalties levied upon property, and not by penalties levied 
upon human life. 

In support of this principle the appeal may be made to the most ancient 
laws. Under the Mosaic Code the penalty for offences against property was 
restitution, and a heavy fine levied when it was to be had upon the same kind of 
property. 

When the appeal is made to experience, no evidence can be adduced that the 
writer is aware of, in contravention of this principle. On the contrary, expe- 
rience is strongly in favour of every movement which has yet been made in the 
direction of more merciful legislation. 

The abolition of capital punishment for offences against property was a 
departure from the principle of the old law of the extremest kind. Yet the 
criminal returns furnish the clearest evidence of a subsequent and great decrease 
of the gravest forms of crime. Other lesser changes have followed, and still the 
decrease of crime has been progressive. 

It is well known that concurrently with these changes in the law, there has 
been a continous decrease of severity in the administration of it. Now the 
administering of the criminal law is vested in the judges on assize, in chairmen of 
quarter sessions, in recorders of boroughs, and in the whole magistracy of the 
country. This is a very numerous body, and it is constituted of men possessed of 
the widest and most authentic information as to the state of crime in their 
respective districts, and as to the effects of the penalties inflicted by themselves. 
~ When this large and well-informed body of judges continue to exercise the 
discretion vested in them more and more in the direction of leniency, this is 
evidence of the very highest character that the changes in the law, and the 
change in its administration, have worked well. 

The testimony of Mr. Samuel Redgrave supplies this conclusion. In his 
report for 1859, published in 1860, he thus records the conclusion to which he 
was led by his extended investigations :—‘“ The foregoing sentences are given in 
the following tables with greater minuteness for each of the last ten years, and are 
proof that the decrease of the commitments has been concurrent with a diminished 
severity of the punishments.” 

Since the date of Mr. Redgrave’s report, the criminal returns show a like 
lessening of the severity of the sentences going on concurrently with a decrease in 
the gravest forms of crime. 

In 1859 the number of offenders committed for trial for indictable offences was 
16,674: the number of sentences to penal servitude was 2,383. In 1873 the 
numbers of offenders committed for trial was 14,893 ; the number of sentences to 
penal servitude was 1,493. In 1859 proportion of sentences to this severer form 
of punishment was to the number committed for trial 14°2 per cent.; in 1873 it 
was 1o‘o per cent. Yet the number of offenders committed for trial had decreased 
from 16,674 to 14,893, notwithstanding the increase of the population. 

Sentences passed in individual cases thirty years ago, if recalled to recollection, 
will show how great is the change which has taken place in the severity of 
punishments. 

There is one form of crime which enables us to bring the matter in question to 
the test of exact comparison. The number of forged notes presented for payment 
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at the Bank of England has always been made a matter of record, and a return of 
the numbers was furnished to the Constabulary Commissioners, and was published 
by them in their first report, 1850. From this return, and from the criminal 
tables, the following results are obtained : . 

During ten years, from 1804 to 1814, no less than 133 persons were hung for 
forgery, and during these years the number of forged notes presented for payment 
at the Bank was 87,501. During the next ten years, from 1815 to 1824, again 
133 persons were hung for forgery, and during these years the number of forged 
notes presented was 177,454. During the third period of ten years the better 
feeling of the country had been roused by Sir Samuel Romilly, and from 1825 to 
1834 only 9 persons were hung for forgery; and in these years the number of 
forged notes presented for payment fell to 9,243. In 1833 capital punishment for 
forgery was abolished, and the number of forged notes presented in the years 
following were—in 1834, no return; in 1835, 279 notes; in 1836, 223 notes; in 
1837, 267 notes. Since that year the record has not been published; but the 
criminal returns show that there has been no increase of this form of crime, 

It is not contended that the decrease in the severity of punishment has been 
directly the cause of this consequent decrease of crime; but it is contended upon 
the ground of all this experience, with punishment and crime decreasing concur- 
rently during half a century, that the amount of crime is determined mainly by — 
other casual influences, and not mainly by the severity of the punishments. 

It will not be pretended that the force of those other influences has been accu- 
rately measured. No proof, therefore, can be adduced that the limits of safety 
have been reached within which crime may be controlled and penalties be still 
further modified. 

The adoption of the principle now advocated would tend to the lessening of 
crime by bringing the law more into accord with a natural sense of justice, and 
by ensuring more frequent prosecutions. . 

It is asked that this paper may be considered in conjunction with a paper read 
by the writer before the British Association at Belfast in 1878. 


ITI.—Memorandum on the Cost, Traffic, and Working of the Railways in the 
United Kingdom and in India, for the Year 1874, compared with 1873. 
By J. A. Barnes, Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. 


1. Iy the following memorandum and accompanying tables I propose to give a 
few figures illustrative of the cost, traffic, and working of our home and Indian 
lines for the year 1874 as compared with those of the previous year. 


United Kingdom. 


2. Taking first the railways in the United Kingdom, the open mileage in 1874, 
as given in the Board of Trade Returns, was 16,449, an increase of 367 miles, or 
2°3 per cent. on 16,082, the mileage in 1873, of which increase 253 miles were on 
lines in England and Wales, 88 in Scotland, and 26 in Ireland. Of the total 
mileage, 3,749 miles, or 53°2 per cent., have been constructed with double lines of 
rails, 

3. The total capital invested in these undertakings amounted to 609,895,9314.5 
showing an increase of 21,575,623¢., or 3.7 per cent. over 1878, and 40,848,585/., or 
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72 per cent. over 1872. This additional capital is much in excess of that due 
only to the increased mileage, and has brought the per mile rate of construction 
cost from 35,984/. in 1872, and 36,574 in 1873, to 37,078/. in 1874. No doubt 
there have been considerable additions to the open line capital expenditure for 
station and siding accommodation, additional lines, and rolling stock, to meet the 
enlarged traffic, as well as the capital spent on new lines not opened, and the 
mileage of which is not yet brought into account. 

4. The total train mileage in 1874 was 200,484,263, of which 96,749,953 miles 
were run with passenger trains, 100,025,939 with goods, and 3,708,371 with 
mixed trains. 12,188 train miles were run for every open mile, and the increase 
over 1873 was 3,129,514, or 1°6 per cent. The number of engines used for this 
service was 11,935 (an increase of 500 over 1873), and each engine ran on an 
average 16,800 miles in the year, and earned 4,965. 

5. The total number of passengers of all classes (except season ticket holders, 
who numbered 493,957) was 477,840,411, compared with 455,320,188 in 1873, 
and 422,874,822 in 1872, thus giving an increase of 22,520,223, or 5 per cent. 
over 1873, and 54,965,589, or 13 per cent. over 1872. The increase both in 
numbers and receipts of the different classes in 1874 over 1873 was as follows :— 


Passenger Traffic, Increase 1874 over 1873. 

















Numbers. Per Cent. Receipts. Per Cent. 
£ 
deaest Claas 61.2. Jares 964,005 2 32 126,077 2°88 
BeCOs gy bshocss ecdcaves 1,935,535 2°75 114,463 PSY) 
MMBC 55 soccer cvesnooaet 19,620,683 5°66 596,017 5°07 
PROC ciarkeenenss 22,520,223 | 4°95 836,557 4°16 





6. The following was the percentage of the different classes of travellers both 
in numbers and receipts for the years 1872, 1873, and 1874, viz. :— 





1872. 1873. 1874. 





Numbers. | Receipts. | Numbers. | Receipts. | Numbers. | Receipts. 





£ £ L 
rest @lass) Fi. cc. 0050. 8:9 25°90 8°41 | 21°95 8°22 21°48 
POCOME 55) th iicietse atta 17°14 222 15°45 19°81 15°12 16°59 
Be, a reeset 73°95 iy 76°14 | 58°44 | 76°66 | 58°95 

May 8 Meme cert 100°00 100°0 | 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°Co 





The numbers of passengers per open mile were 29,050 in 1874, 28,312 in 1873, 
and 26,741 in 1872. 

7. The tonnage of goods and minerals conveyed amounted to 188,538,852, as 
eompared with 190,953,457 in 1873, thus showing a falling off of 2,414,605, or 
1°3 per cent., which arose almost entirely in minerals, and was no doubt due to 
the depressed condition of the iron and coal trades. The receipts from goods 
traffic, however, exceeded those in 1873 by 184,354/., which seems to show either 
that higher rates have been obtained, or that the goods have been carried longer 
distances. 
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8. The receipts for the foregoing work were as under, viz. :— 























Receipts in 1874. Increase over 1872. cg OAL 
£ £& 
For passengers... 24,893,615 1,039,723 4°4 
», goods and minerals........ 32,005,883 184,354 0°6 
ax Miscellaneous ..s.i.d..0000-. Boi Ose 17 289,638 14°0 
0) es alee ae AR 80,258,708 1,518,715 pu 





This increase is only a very moderate one compared with that of the three pre- 
vious years; but this has already been partly accounted for under the head of 
goods traffic. The gross receipts were 3,602. per open mile, and 5*91s. per train 
mile, compared with 3,590/. and 5°85s. in 1873, and 3,366/. and 558s. in 1872. 

9. We must now turn to the other side of the account, and see at what cost 
this huge business of locomotion has been carried on. The working expenses were 
as under, viz. :— 





























Me ey Increase over 1873. | Increase per Cent. 
£ £ 
Maintenance ......cnmeee. Gnee ato 671,714 lig 
TiO COMO VE ¥.a.chcos, Gnomes camaetss.. 9,031,037 (less) 127,457 - | (less) 174 
Carriage and waggon............ 25585719 170,591 78 
MS ENO) Soe 2A ec sns ona soci dbioetes 9,050,348 619,581 a 
Miscellaneous. 2.x .s-..000.%>. 5,417,498 525,435 io: 7 
AGtAN oe oa ence teins 22,012,712 1,859,864 6°O 








It would thus appear that while the gross receipts increased only at the rate of 
2°6 per cent., the increase of working cost was at the rate of 6 per cent., or more 
than double, and the percentage rate of working to receipts was increased from 49 
in 1872, and 53 in 1873, to 55 in 1874. The expenses per open mile and per 
train mile were respectively 1,98 32. and 3°25s. in 1874, 1,912/. and 3712s. in 1873, 
and 1,662/. and 2°76s. in 1872. 

10. The rapid increase that has taken place in the cost of railway working in 
the United Kingdom during the last four years, is strikingly illustrated by the 
following figures, viz. :— 





Percentage of Increased 


Increased Receipts. Increased Cost. Cost to Receipts. 
£ £ 
1871 over 1870 ........ 3,814,637 1,437,335 37°6% 
od Dine West's 4b teboa meade 4,342,730 3,140,444 pares 
PO Bee eee 4,506,490 4.4.59 544 99°00 
TE AS rraene, T,S1 3,705 1,859,864 12.2°87 


LTTE EI SE TL EY EL TE PALE TB ET ESSE RRSP AT TSB TPES SS EES SRT SST LEE TS 


The material reduction in the price of coal has resulted in a less charge in 
1874, under the head of “ locomotive,” notwithstanding the large additional train 
mileage, but there are very serious increases under the heads of “ maintenance.” 
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“traffic,” and “ miscellaneous,” arising, no doubt, from the increase in wages, the 
wear and tear from the additional traffic, the increasing introduction of steel rails 
in maintenance, and the block system of working. 

It is somewhat difficult to see how this enlarged cost is to be materially 
reduced ; but some relief may possibly be obtained, especially as the full benefit of 
the diminished price of coal was not experienced till the present year. 

11. It cannot but be considered unsatisfactory, from a shareholder’s point of 
view, that not only were all the extra receipts, amounting to 1,513,7152., absorbed 
by the additional cost of working in 1874, but the net receipts were absolutely 
346,149/. less than in 1873, the amount being 26,643,003/., as compared with 
26,989,152/. The net earnings per open mile and per train mile were 1,704J. and 
2°$2s. in 1872, 1,678/. and 2°73. in 1873, and 1,619/. and 2°66s. in 1874; while 
the average return on the capital invested was 4°74/. per cent. in 1872, 4° 592. in 
1873, and 4°37/. in 1874. 

This is certainly a very moderate return on the large amount of capital spent 
on these most useful undertakings, which have conferred such benefits on our 
population, and done so much to develop the commerce and industry of our 
country. 

India. 

12. We will now make a similar comparison for our Indian railway system, 
which is nearly a quarter of a century younger, and is still only in its infancy. 

13. From the returns given in the recently issued report of the Government 
Director, Mr. Juland Danvers, it appears that there were 6,142 open miles of 
railway at the end of 1874 (an increase of 558 miles, or 10 per cent. over 1873), 
and the average open mileage for that year was 5,997. The capital spent on these 
lines (exclusive of the stores in hand) amounted to 92,395,440/. (an addition of 
5,066,445/. on 1873, or 5°8 per cent.), and the average cost of construction per open 
mile was 14,9752. 927 miles, or 15°1 per cent., have been laid with double lines 
of rails. Recent branch lines have been constructed on the standard gauge of 
5 ft. 6 in., with rails of 60 lbs. to the yard, at a cost of little over 4,o00/. per mile, 
exclusive of rolling stock. Of the open mileage, 5,633 miles have been constructed 
by the Guaranteed Companies, and 509 by the State. Of these, 5,599 miles are 
on the 5 ft. 6 in. gauge, and 543 miles are on the metre or 3 ft. 32 in. gauge. 
There were many and various circumstances connected with the introduction of 
railways into India, and their early history, which materially enhanced their cost, 
but it is clearly proved that they can now be constructed there on the 5 ft. 6 in. 
gauge at a moderate rate of cost, and there is still great need for a considerable 
increase of this important means of communication throughout our Indian empire, 
The total length at present sanctioned by Government, including the open mileage 
given above, is 8,640 miles. 

14. In regard to the traffic and working of the Indian lines, no doubt the 
year under review was somewhat exceptional through the famine which prevailed 
in some of the Bengal districts, in the successful relief of which the Government 
were so essentially aided by railway communication, four of the lines (and princi- 
pally the East Indian) having carried between them upwards of g00,000 tons of 
food grains for the famine-stricken districts. 

15. The total train mileage in 1874 was 18,475,322, of which 6,565,844 miles 
were run with passenger trains, and 11,909,478 with goods and minerals. The 
increase in mileage over 1873 was 2,824,725, or 18 per cent., while the number of 
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train miles run for every open mile of railway was 3,081, or about one-fourth of 
that on our home lines. The system of traffic working carried out in India is, as 
far as possible, to run few trains, well loaded and at a moderate speed. The gross 
earning per train mile was 8°32s., compared with 591s. in this country, and a 
much larger proportion of the receipts was furnished by goods traffic than is the 
case here. This will be seen by the following figures :— 





Percentage Apportionment of Gross 




















Receipts. 
India. United Kingdom. 
For passengers. .5.-06:.-..sc00: 28°2 42°0 
», goods and minerals........ 67°9 54°0 
» maiscellaneous .........1.00..: 3°9 4°09 
AG Fie ete. A senor: 100°0 100°0 





The number of engines employed in this service was 1,345 (an increase of 52), 
and each engine ran on an average 13,736 miles in the year, and earned 5,7111. 

16. The total number of passengers of all classes (except season ticket holders, 
who numbered 17,420) was 24,271,776 (or 4,047 per open mile), being an increase 
of 2,028,556, or g' per cent. over 1873. Of these, the third and fourth classes 
furnished 95°3 per cent. in numbers, and 86:9 per cent. in receipts. 

17. The total tonnage of merchandise and minerals conveyed was 5,350,466 
(or 892 per open mile), an increase of 1,304,578, or 32°2 per cent. on 1873. The 
special famine traffic partly accounts for this large increase. 

18. The receipts for the foregoing work were as follow, viz.:— 





Receipts in 1874. | Increase over 1878. | Increase per Cent. 


























£ £ 
For passengers, &c. ............ 2,184,198 (less) 4,724 (less) o*°2 
», goods and minerals........ 5,202,269 » 975,694 3 238 
3» miscellaneous: .i:.....05.603 295,018 ie 38,841 1S! 
Ota ees. otra tac 7,681,485 1,009,811 I5‘I 








The falling off in the passenger receipts is under the head of mails, and special 
and troop trains, rather than in the ordinary payments by passengers. 

19. The total passenger traffic may be represented by 1,405,886,720 passengers 
carried a mile for an average payment of about 0°275d. per passenger, a much 
smaller figure than is charged for the same service in this country. 

29. The goods traffic (which, as already explained, included the food grain 
traffic for the famine-stricken districts) is represented by 1,102,955,185 tons 
conveyed one mile for an average payment of 1*114d. per ton, a rate that certainly 
cannot be considered excessive. The average distances travelled both by passengers 
and goods are no doubt much greater in India than in this country, being 58 and 
206 miles respectively ; but, unfortunately, the returns for the home lines do not 
give this information, nor do they state the tonnage of goods conveyed. General 
trade has continued dull in India; station roads and feeder branches are still 
required, and some of the trunk lines are as yet incomplete. 
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21. With regard to the working cost, the figures are more satisfactory than in 
former years. In comparing them with those of the home lines, it must be remem- 
bered that a large portion of the railway material used in India has to be sent out 
from home with the added charges of freight, insurance, shipping, and landing ; that 
on several of the lines English coal has to be used, the high price of which has told 
considerably on the last year’s cost, and that skilled labour has still to be largely 
supplied from this country. The percentage of goods traffic (which is much the 
more costly to work) is decidedly greater in India, being 67°9 per cent. of the 
whole, as compared with 54 per cent. in the United Kingdom. 

22. The working cost was as under, viz. :— 















































bak San enseS | Increase over 1873. | Increase per Cent. 
£ £ 
MPainvenAnce ..KrAd tes 825,320 12,790 1°6 
PHOECOWMIOLLVON. 5812s iae.cs akkons oon E229, 101 129,301 rs 
Carriage and waggon ........ 352,632 58,529 19° 
BNO TNs. <A eceaeeeents tahoe ow SON ThA 137,508 259 
Miscellaneous... ...........0s0.t0+: 524,424 (less) 126,685 (less) 19°4 
Oba yaad ee: 3,702,601 211,443 6°06 





It thus appears that an increase of receipts over 1873 to the extent of 15:1 
per cent. has been obtained by an increased cost of only 6°06 per cent., and the 
percentage cost of working to the gross receipts which was §4°60 in 1872, and 
52°33 in 1873, has now been brought down to 48-20, 

The following table will show how the home and Indian lines have somewhat 
changed places in regard to the cost of working during the last three or four 
years :— 

a TICS LS I EY ET ET SE TS SE ED SEL TE EEE TET 


| Working Cost at a Percentage of Gross Receipts. 














1871. 1872. 1873. 1874, 

Railways in the United 3 : ae é 
Rae lates ns ew sues 49°39 53°02 55°04 
Railways in India ..............000 53°43 54°60 52°33 48°20 


The train mile rate on the Indian lines in 1874 was 4'o1s., compared with 
4°46s. in 1873, and 4°71. in 1872. 

23. There is a considerable diversity in the circumstances under which the 
lines on the western side of India are worked, from those on the eastern. On the 
former, the monsoon prevails for three months in the second half of the year, the 
effect of which is very prejudicial in diminished revenue and increased cost, The 
busy season on the Bombay lines is confined principally to some three or four 
months in the first half of the year, when every exertion has to be made and 
considerable extra expense incurred to carry the traffic with efficiency and dispatch ; 
while in the second half of the year the fixed expenses cannot be reduced in propor- 
tion to the diminished monsoon traffic. A more regular traffic throughout the 
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year can no doubt be carried with much greater economy. ‘These varieties of 
working are shown in the following figures :— 


Lines in Hastern India. 













































































Kast Indian. Kastern Bengal. 
Gross Per Cent. | Working Cost] @rogg Per Cent. | Working Cost 
; of Year’s | at per Cent. ; of Year’s | at per Cent. 
Receipts. | Receipts. | of Receipts, | Receipts. | Receipts. | of Receipts. 
£ £ 
1872, 1st Half...) 1,344,768 | 55°2 38°66 |128,528 | 43°4 79°CO* 
2nd ,, ....1 1,092,246} 44°8 44°40 |167,404 |} 56°6 61°54 
Year 1872 ....| 2,437,014 100°0 Aa-23 295,932 | 100°0 69°13 
1873, 1st Half...) 1,324,035) 51°3 37°00+ {149,109 | 47°4 52°30 
Qndy ,, <1, 255079", 48°7 38204 165,757 |. 52,6 50°06 
Year 1873 .....2,67¢,1141 100°0 37°59 |314,866 | 100°0 51°12 





* Special repairs included. 





Lines in Western India. 








Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Railway 


Gross Per Cent, | Working Cost} Grogs Per Cent. | Working Cost 
' of Year’s | at per Cent. ‘ of Year’s | at per Cent. 
Receipts. | Receipts. | of Receipts. | Receipts. | Receipts. | of Receipts. 






































£ £ 
1872, Ist Half...| 1,066,638} 621 s7°00 «4. 354,616 | 68-6 4A 14, 
Qndev55- cel G80 BLD 46°14 163,238 31's 94°34* 














Year 1872 ....1 1,716,757] 100°0 64°24 {517,854 | 1oo'o 59°97 




















1878, lst Half... 1,068,292] 61°8 56°26 313,297 6r2 53°74 
2ndayt atl OsOs7e 7 1) OS 46°44 199,101 38°8 67°87 


























Year 1873 ....| 1,728,019 | 100°0 64°10 512,398 | r1o0'o 59°23 








* Special bridge repairs included. 





The special famine traffic interferes somewhat with the comparison in 1874, 
In addition to the foregoing, labour is cheaper on the eastern side of India, and 
native coal is available there at a cost on the Hast Indian main line of little over 
one-seventh of thatof English coal when used on the Bombay lines, a very important 
advantage in economy of working. The fuel cost on the East Indian railway, in 
the year 1874, was 1°92d. per train mile, and on the Bombay and Baroda Rail- 
way, 12°89d., the difference being equal to a saving of something hke 345,000/. 
in the year on the working of the former line. 

24, The net profit on the railways was 3,978,884/., or 4°31s. per train mile. 
The total, including the net earnings of the Indus steam flotilla and the Eastern 
Bengal steamers, amounted to 3,993,671/., being an increase of 808,603/., or 25°4 


é 
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per cent. on the net profit of 1873, the increased railway receipts having been 
earned at an-increased cost of only 20°9 per cent. 

The total net earning is equal to an average return of 4°32. per cent. on the 
capital actually spent upon the Indian lines up to the end of 1874, which 
compares with 3°652. in 1873, and corresponds almost exactly with that for the 
United Kingdom in 1874, viz., 4°372. 

25. This result is by no means unfavourable, and though on the one hand the 
famine traffic made a decided addition to the year’s business (and for the 
important aid which the railways furnished in this emergency we cannot be too 
thankful), on the other, it must not be forgotten that several lines have only 
been recently opened, and the traffic over them is, of course, only very partially 
developed. There are large districts still to be opened up, additional eommunica- 
tions to be provided, and, it is hoped, that before long the commerce of India will 
revive, manufactures be introduced more extensively, and the traffic over the 
existing lines largely increased. 

26. The energy and experience of all connected with the working of railways 
in India will still require to be devoted to affording all reasonable facilities for 
the traffic of the country, both in passengers and goods, and to securing the 
utmost economy in railway working, with due regard to safety and efficiency. 

27. To recapitulate, 1 will in conclusion summarise the principal points of 
interest in the working of the lines at home and those in India for the year 1874, 
as compared with 1873 :— 





Railways in the Railways in India, 
United Kingdom, 


1874. Increase per OW NS 














Cent. on 1873. Cent. on 1873. 
MSY iene TRING eA SO alas ie ke gdh lMates-o Sosetoonsbtgees 2°3 10°00 
Wapical MivestOrlie. 64. scnsarciartaogecossonegeuceeusy 3°7 5°80 
Train miles run ....... Bes isan tug tinge tinhce wndees eget. 1°6 18°00 
eee of passengers (ex season ticket 50 ene 
SIO TES) ai OSES grt On ie SEY OA. 
Tons of goods and minerals...............0000 (less) 1°3 32°20 
PEE OBR SPOCC TIES fe 040. sch 4-12 cond yaseapt cepsncnaaccicettne 2°6 15°10 
OW OP Kine CH PCNIECS |). 5,0. onodreousMeancettoarcstonne 6°0 6°06 
Net earnings ........... Sageey Stennett (less) 1°3 25°49 
Average return on capital oo... (less) 4°7 18°30 


pa ST A SRS SE ES EE AE EE BEG I TE LES DPE EE EES EO TS TET IS PE EE EGS IEEE LE SESE ED 
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Indian Railways.—Comparative Statement of Constructio 


Open Mileage. 


Miscellanea. 


bi 
[Dec. | ; 


n Cost, Open and Train Mileage, 


the Guaranteed and State Indian 
TT I a a 


























Railway. On 
81st Dec., 
1874. 
Guaranteed— 
Hast Indian Railway........ 1,280 
14 East Indian Railway, i ae 
Jubbulpore lime .......: + 
Great Indian Peninsula 
a { ei ee I baie 
3....| Madras Railway................ 858 
Bombay, Baroda, and] 
“4 Central India Rail- 425 
; RUE Bot ath ence ares 
B{ Scinde, Punjaub, and 66 
Delhi Railway ........ 3 
6 South Indian Railway .... 187 
Vi Eastern Bengal _,, ae 158 
84 Oude and Rohilkund 
Rai Way cievucteeccastnen- 54° 
State— 
of Caleutta and South- \ 28 
Eastern Railway .... 
10 Holkar’s Me caer 37 
it Rajpootaia. 4, a.n-cee 292 
12 Whardha Valley Railway 18 
13 Nizam’s Railway ............ P21 
14 Nulhuttee sok apiece 2) 
15 Oomrawuttee 5. ics. 6 
16 Kamgaun satus We nantenaEeS 8 
Totals and averages ....| 6,142° 


Indus steam flotilla 


Coa 


Totals and averages 
for the year 1873 
(ex Flotilla) ........ 

Railways in the United 


6 
Kingdom, 1874 nora 


eee eeeee 





; 5,584 | 9,404 


Capital Spent to 











Average | 31st Dec., 1874, 
for the exclusive of 
Year. Stores in Hand. 
[000’s omitted.] 
£ 

1,280 26,164, 
224, 35412, 
1,266 21,7035 
858 957 20, 
424 753575 
663 9,665," 
187 1,9755° 
158 ZO ls: 
524 4,772, 
28 matty. 

36 684,° 
169 1,880, 
18 166, 
121 1,083, 
oF 30, 
6 44, 
8 48, 
5,997 925395; 
875329, 

Total Capital 

paid up, 

16,449 609,896, 


Construction Cost. 



































Train Miles. 
Miles. Nomi 
Per Mile. Bier per Open 
[000’s Mile. 
omitted. ] 
£ 1 
20,441 7,551, 5,900 | 
15,234 584, | 2,607 | 
17,143 359255 3,100 
11,317 159255 2,244 
17,337) 1,024, 2,416 - 
14,577 | 1,586, | 2,892 
7,906" 324, 1,732 
18,804 559, 3,935 
8,837 638, 1,179 
26,103 38, | 13% 
18,476 43; 1,202 
6,438 2.20, 1,302 
5,880 4, 212 
8,955 29, 241 
11 34, 1,261 
7,289 7, 1,230 
6,066 4, 502 
14,975 | 18,475,’ | 3,08% | 
ae 
| 
15,539 | 15,651, | 2,849 | 
| 
37,078 200,484,! 12,188 | 





1 An allowance has been made in this 
only of the cost of which was borne by t 
constructed on the ¢ ft. 6 in. gauge with 60 lb. rails, 


exclusive of rolling stock. 


calculation in respect of the Patree Branch, a portios 


he company. Recent branches of this g 
at a cost of little over 4,000l. per mild 


2 This includes the cost of the Indus steam flotilla. 


3 496,798/. spent on line under construction. 


4 This includes 73,0487. spent 


line have ot 


| 
on steamboats 


6 his sum probably includes expenditure on the unopened portion of the line, but this is nd 


given separately. 
6 Of the Indian open mileage, 


Kingdom mileage, 8,749 miles or 53°2 per cent. are double. 


8 There were 17,420 season 
the United Kingdom. 





924 miles or 18*1 per cent. are double ; while of the Unite 


ticket holders on the Indian lines, and 493,957 on the railways } 
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Receipts from all sources, Workin 


ug Charges and Net 
Railways, for the Year 1874. 


Merchandise and 


Passengers Carried. 


Merchandise and Minerals. 


® 
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Kingdom and India. 


Earnings per Open and Train Mile of 





Gross Receipts. 







































































































Minerals conveyed. (Yon Miles.) 
Total Number Ton Miles 
(exclusive of | Per Tons expressed in | Ton Miles Total Total 
ae | Open Fotal Tons. per Open noel ae per Amount. | per Open| per Train 
[000’s Mile. [000’s Mile. One Mile. Open Mile. Mile. Mile. 
omitted.) omitted. ] [000’s omitted.} 
£ £ i. 

5,792, | 4,525 2,138, | 1,670 613,934, | 479,636 | 3,187,645 | 2,490 8°69 1) = 
2395 1,068 1775 “OL 32,369, | 144,504 235,037 | 1,049 Sota f 
8,130, .|. 2,472 S53, 674 198,954, | 157,152 | 1,848,548 | 1,460 O42 2 
2.793; | 8,282 2a, 432 57,650, 67,191 541,429 631 5°62 3 
3,737, 1 8,814 208) 931 46,025, |108,551 537,021 | 1,267 | 1o0'49 4, 
Btiz, | 3,186 487, 734 79,299, 4 1195577 605,278 913 7°63 5 
1,618, | 8,115 122, 654 7,694, | 41,144 91,189 | 488 | «70 | 6 
m7, 19,731 346, | 2,190 42,410, | 268,417 326,777 | 2,068 | 11°70 G 
£995, | 3,807 210; 402 16,744, .| 31,955 200,401 383 649 | 8 

435, {15,543 30, | 1,070 682, 24,347 9,948 355 5°19 9 
109, | 3,041 18, 487 615, 17,073 10,319 286 4°49 1 WG 
686, | 4,057 cE, 692 Solez, 30,248 61,697 365 56a, bend, 
10, 554: 9, 521 ‘Gon 9,855 1,927 107 | 10*eon 2 
76, 625 Bs 40 AG&, 3,931 10,508 87 oan 1 18 
70, | 2,588 Po 627 449, 16,619 S501 315 B02 414 
45, | 7,495 29, | 4,901 176, 29,409 2,786 464, aig 1 es 
; 976 26," |" 83275 Pa oy 26,199 2,469 308 | 12°28 |-14 
245272, | 4,047 RAO: 892 | 1,102,955, | 183,918 | 7,681,485 | 1,280 8°32 
’ ro, 34) ar apes ae 76,975 ey = 
2.4,2,80,8 = 55384, = om aoe. 75758,460 
22,243, | 4,049 4,046, Fisiys 866,162, |157,656 | 6,671,674 | 1,214 8°52 
477,840,° |29,050 188,539, | 11,462 :- ~ 59,255,715 | 3,602 5°91 
ee SORE A eee eT 
India. United Kingdom. ~ 
‘ OL ee eee 6,565,844 96,749,953 
ie i Bide ace ce aa 11,909,478 190,025,939 
(The mileage of mixed trains in India is appor- ? "Se f 3,708,371 
tioned between passengers and goods)......... 5 (mixed) 
Mlomee Hk 8 Dee Tay 18,475,322 200,484,263 
FB tag tionment of receipts— 
[Oo 28. 42 
Fee OU SI Ct eep a cecereca ceeds saplouess den sadtasions 67°9 54, 
SMILLISCOLIOMCOUS* D coces che covswes cocoa ceteinesecorees 3°9 4, 
100°0 100 
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Miscellanea. 














Repairs and Renewals 


| Dec. 


Working Chars 























Pa enanee Locomia of Carriages and Waggons. Trait 

be Se 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

: Cent. of : 

Amount. ees Train | Amount. oe ae Train | Amount. roe! om Amount. 

Receipts. | Mile. Receipts. | Mile. Receipts. | Mile. 
£ eee Boa ol aXe 
202-4210| 6:38 | 6:664 324,804) L019 10°63 100,853 | 3°16 : 491 
f 1{ 16880 719 | 6°99 36,989 | 15°74 |15°31 12,581. S35 ‘1 Orgel 21,26 
ae 268,613 | 14°53 16°42 384,760 | 20°81 |23°53] 121,074) 6°55 7°40 | 161,52. 
8 3 112,126 | 20°71 |13°97] 118,668 21°92 Nia 23,812| 4°31 | 2°90] 54,20 
a4 4 49,340| 9°19 |r1°s6] 98,887] 18-41 |23"17| 29,804) 5°46 | 6°87 42,73 
3 | 5 40,992| 11°69 |10°71 134,646 | 22°24 |20°38 26,187) 4°33 | 3°97] 56,26 
a a r1418| 12°30 | 8'4o] 24,421) 26°80 |18°r0 5,275| «78 | 3°90] 8,36 
7 39,303 | 12°02 {16°88 35,9731 41°01 i154 20,623| 6°31 | 8°86] 39,97 
L 8 30,409 15°17 \10'81 38,504 | 15°24 |14°98 10,182] s'os | 3°93] 28,39 
° . . . . . 1 O8 
9 1,794| 18°04 [11°24 3,359 | 33°76 |21°06 415 | 4°17 | 2°60 08 
a 1,704| 16°52 | 9°45 2,807 | 27°19 |15°56 513 | 4°07 2°84 2,06 
eal: 16,028 | 24°36 |16°40 17,140 | 27°78 |18°71 1,409| 2°28 | 1°54 6,96 
2/12 Bie 26.87 3207 574.| 29°79 [36°07 78| 4:05 | 4°90 4¢ 
A : 13 2,197 | 20°91 |18°09 3,962 | 37°70 |32°62 — — — 3,22 
| 14 1,238 | 14°56 | 8-761 1,922] 22°58 |13°59 622| 7-31 | 4:40 92 
| 15 361 | 12°95 |11°74 1,185 | 42°53 138754 176) 632 15°72 7 
(16 248 | L127 \16+61 505 | 20°47 |30°18 78| 3°16 | 4°66 a 
826,320] 10°74 |10°72 41,229,111) 16°00 |15°97 4°58] 771,11 
812,530] 12°18 |12°46 1,099,810 | 16°48 |16°87}] 294,103} 4°41 Ar 51 633, 6% 
6,566,110| 11°06 | 7°85] 9,031,037 | 15°24 |10°81 2,558,719 | 4°32 | 3°06 19,050,3% 





* Under the head “ Miscellaneous” for India are included the expenses of managemr 

+ The net earning on this line differs from that shown in the company’s accounts, but thr 
returns. 

t{ On these two lines the cost exceeded the earnings. 

|| On the Scotch and Irish lines the percentage of working was 56. | 

The traffic and working for the year 1874 were, no doubt, somewhat exceptional in Co; 
that railway communication was the chief agency by which the Government was enabled so succ 
carried over the different lines for the famine-stricken districts, viz.:—616,993 tons by the. 
53,370 by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 





IV.—Statistics of the Consumption of Sugar, Melada, and Molasses in the 
United States from 1860 to 1873 inclusive. 


Tux following statistics were prepared by the Honourable Alexander 
Delmar, late Director of the Bureau of Statistics of the United States of 
America, expressly for the Statistical Society of London :— 
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and Net Earnings. 





Traffic. 




















Miscellaneous.* 


























Total Working Cost. 

















PerCent.| Per Per Cent.| Per Per Cent. 
Gr, a A Train | Amount. Gr . ss | lrainf Amount. ee 
Receipts. | Mile. Receipts. | Mile. |. Receipts. 

d. £ d. £ 
TO"74 | tr'2r} 154,151) 4°84 | 4:90] 1,125,724 | 36°31 
9°04 | 8°80 12,862) 5°26 | 5°08} 100,081 | 42°58 
8°74 | 9°88] 122,711) 6°64 | 7-50] 1,058,581 isoy hee 9 
10°02 | 6°76 ANOo | 7-71 | S21 | 360,124 |, 62°67 
7°96 | 10°02 99,658] 11't1 |13°98} 279,878 | 52°12 
9°30 | 8751 55,785} 9°21 | 844] 343,679 | 56°78 
9°18 6°20 5,891} 6°46 | 4°37 55,3874 | 60°72 
B2°23 (| 17°17 34,636 | 10°60 |14°88] 170,513 | 52°18 
FA'I7 | 11°03 21,599 | 10°77 | 8°39 129,082 | 64°41 
mr0°8s5 | 6°94 PaO Tie | FE Cie id ie cory 
19°99 | 11°44 LOOD 2 Fae? (8-88 8,688 | 84°18 
Br1°28 | 7°29 9,161} 14°85 | 9°99 49,698 | 80°55 
25°68 | 31°11 363 | 18°84 [22°81 2,022 | 104°93 
mo 7 | 26°55 BOO | ase Att 9,885 | 94°07 
10°88 6°55 290 1H a 5,723 | 69°24 
20°85 | 24°32 1,283 | 46°05 |41°72 3,753 | 134°70 
13°66 | 20°13 804] 32°60 [48°05 4,002.) 81°15 
10°03 | 10°02 | 524,424 | 6°83 | 6°81] 3,702,601 | 48:20 
— — = = a 73,646 — 
— ~— — = — | 3,776,247 = 

9°50 | 9°72] 651,109} 9°76 | 9°98] 3,491,158 | 52°33 
15°27 | 10°83 | 9,417,498 | 9°15 | 6:48 [82,612,712 | 55:04|| 

















Net Harnings. 
poe ES PS A 99 Gone, 




















Per Per | Per Cen 
Train Amount. Train Bioko 
Mile. Mile. Cost. 

S: £ Ss. £ 
3°07 | 2,061,921 | 5°62] 7:88 
3°45 134,956 | 4°66] 3:96 
5°40 789,967+ | 4°02 | 3°64 
3°63 191,305 | 1°99] 1:97 
5°47, 257,143 | 5:02] 38°50 
4°33 261,596 | 3°30] 2°74 
3°40 35,815 | 2°30] 1°81 
6°10 156,264 | 5°60} 5°65 
4°18 FL 319" 21 1 ¥:50 
4°07 2,154 | 1712] 0°80 
4°O1 1,631 | 0°76] 0°24 
4°52 11,999 | 1:09} 0°64 
10°59 Dr. 957 \-0°g0 — 
6°78 623 | 0°43} 0°06 
Peace 2,788 | 1°64] 9°30 
10°17 D7 9 an 2°62 | 
9°97 465 | 2°31 | 0°96 
4°01] 3,978,884 | 4°31 | 4°31 

— 3,329 | — — 

-— 11,458 | — — 

— # 38,993,671 -| — | 4°32 
4°46 | 3,185,068§ | 4:06 | 3°65 
3°25 | 26,643,003 | 2°66] 4°37 





gency, collection, and delivery of goods, fire insurance, and special funds. 


robably owing to some difference of treatment of the special fund contributions 


} This total includes the flotilla net earning of 4,552. 


uence of the famine which occurred in some of the Bengal districts. 
ully to mitigate its rigours. The extent of this assistance is shown by 


ndian ; 170,490 by the Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi; 


) 


in the above 


It is satisfactory to know 
the tonnage of food grains 


about 80,000 by the Hastern Bengal ; and 


“I, Crop of cane sugar in the United States annually since 1859-60. Mainly 


from the results of an actual annual survey of the sugar plantations from 1850 to 


1861, by P. A. Champonier, and from 1869 to 1873 by L. Boucherau, both of 
New Orleans. 


oon 
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Crop Year. Crop of Cane Sugar. Crop Year. Crop of Cane Sugar. 
Soak. |. & tps. 2 ie 
HS59=60) i iiccsscnugvetie 256,115,750 1867-68..........0065 43,411,700 
ae cossenennnsceee 26 3,065,000 pi: cee eee 92,681,600 
9OL=62 .cacnssncstenet 505,390,900 ye 
462-68 liacasa 125,000,000 ee a eS eee ee he. 
638-64) woe ceeeeeees 62,500,000 rg oe ee saecneee 159,309,100 
164-65 ote. 4,334,800 TAU Besosrsiiene 141,307,100 
4GD 66 usdeccavsnncaed 16,500,000 We ee eS 119,372,000 
BB-BT oo ooserteeeseee 45,100,000 OTERS Oe 98,447,800 








« General Note.—Various statements of the sugar crop of the United States 
will be found in books of reference and other publications, but upon close examina- 
tion they can all be traced to Champonier’s and Boucherau’s tables and the census. 
Exceptions are to be made for the years 1862-63 and 1863-64, the statistics for 
which appear to be more or less conjectural, and to have originated with the New 
York Shipping List. The hogshead has in all cases been reckoried at 1,100 lbs. 

“II. Crop of maple sugar in the United States annually since 1859-60, mainly 
from the census, the reports of the Commissioner of Agriculture and the New 
York Shipping List :— 





Crop Year. Crop of Maple Sugar. Crop Year. Crop of Maple Sugar. 
Ibs. Ibs. 

ESDO= BO fe ccretinions sss 40,120,083 1866267.%......22% 49,280,000 

MOO OV covers ssttvanend 35,000,000 "BIS GS... 5. attee 51,520,000 

SO EOP esean 30,000,000 OB HOD iessakasnccceate 38,000,000* 

SO 6 ee 40,000,000 COT Once schegars 40,000,000 

"O3-O4.2. Beats 50,000,000 ears ee ee 40,000,000 

0 ae a 62,720,000 0 a yoke 4.0,000,000 

GOO Oar secs: 50,000,000 OED esis 40,000,000 





* The census of 1870 returns only 28,443,645 lbs.; but this is erroneous.— 
New York Shipping List, 18th January, 1872. 
ti ies sh et ee 


“IIT. Clarified sugar produced from cane molasses—imported or domestic— 
in the United States, annually since 1859-60 :— 


ere eee 





Sugar from Molasses. , Sugar from Molasses. 

Crop Year. Ale io Crop Year. (3 Ibs. to 1 gal.) 
lbs. lbs. 

1859-60 RA ene 25,518,080 1866-67 .i..3es.c8e0 59,808,000 
60-61 oeeeeseeesen 22,021,440 M7 AGB iicc.s catecae 71,680,000 
‘61-62 optics: 28,658,560 1OS C9... cuscsvaered 73,920,000 
"62-63 ia eke 47,600,000 GO-TO... hoieocunn 71,232,000 
63-64 Seared 49,999,040 SG eens. 56,000,000 
64-65 essssseescsen 553307,840 LTR cece 60,000,000 
O9=66 isch cconce 44,800,000 col er te 80,000,000 


See ae Ae Ms Nem bak thee eh 


. ave Imports for consumption of foreign sugar into the United States. From 
the United States Zreasury Reports of Commerce and Navigation :— 
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ee 








Fiscal Year Sugar Imported for Duties Received 
ended 30th January. Consumption. thereon. 
Ibs. ¢ 
ST See ee 663,956,468 7,122,925 
(15 Se eae 733)319,030 7,356,610 
ie en 663,219,392 11,634,458 
OCU een 436,296,185 11,062,311 
ae oh tiie: 558,218,098 14,188,572 
REO et, Pokats &: 570,986,852 17,474,212 
OS ee eee 882,030,128 27,127,346 
CLR ees Sennen 936,786,294 28,497,998 
la ees eam 997,298,331 30,359,883 
COE e Covet eae 1,007,625,757 30,645,235 
7 xe ee PoE 93,07 75730 35,982,937 
5) a 1,166,394,288 29,705,501 
ae 1,346,942,551 27,887,261 
5 cae ors pene 1,378,498,832 28,236,916 


a ee ee 


“ General Note.—The years 1860 and 1861 show the net import entries or the 
import entries less re-exports; the subsequent years show the home consumption, 
or the combined entries for immediate consumption and withdrawals from ware- 
house. The reason for the difference is that no consumption account of sugar 
exists prior to the fiscal year 1862. The duties received in 1860 and 1861 are 
calculated at the rate of 24 per cent. on the average value per pound of all entries 
of sugar, which in the former year is assumed to have been 0°0447 dollars, and in 
the latter 0°0418, these being the results shown in the Commerce and Navigation 
Reports of those years. The duties received in subsequent years are the actual 
sums returned by the collectors. To the imports of 1862, as returned in the con- 
sumption account 10,000,000 lbs. of sugar and $72,000 in duties have been added 
for the following reason :— 

“ Some entries and withdrawals of sugar were made in 1862, under the tariff 
of 1857, at 24 per cent. ad valorem. Of these entries the published accounts of 
the Treasury make no mention; but a careful investigation of the scattered and 
disordered MSS. returns on file in the archives of the register of the treasury, 
which was made by order of the director of statistics in 1867, disclosed the follow- 
ing entries of sugar under the tariff of 1857:—New York, July, 1861, sugar, 
value, $185,099 ; August, $1,016 ; September, $11,075; October, none; Novem- 
ber, $13,381; December and January, 1862, none; March, 1862, $14. The 
returns from New York of the other months of the fiscal year, 1861-62 could not 
be found. Boston, July, 1861, $25,982; Philadelphia, July, 1861, none. No 
other returns from these ports were found. Total values found, $236,567 ; 
equivalent to, say, 8,000,000 lbs. of sugars. With due allowance for missing 
returns, it appeared that 10,000,000 lbs., valued at $300,000, was a fair estimate 
of the total amount of sugars entered during the fiscal year 1861-62 under the 
24 per cent. rate established by the Act of 1857. 

““V. Imports for consumption of foreign melada into the United States, From 
the United States Treasury Reports of Commerce and Nawigation :— 
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Fiscal Year, Melada Imported Duties Received Melada Reduced to 
for Sugar at 
ended 30th June. Consumption. thereon. 4o per Cent. Discount. 
Ibs. $ Ibs. 
RSGOR ces. Barccc ere: 86,352 1,341 51,811 
AGE ae a teaktcsideem None Nil None 
Were aaetcstsuostee 8,690,656 83,011 5,214,394 
OS aie 2,794,764 56,233 1,676,858 
OAs consiats aE 5,633,115 112,662 35379,868 
(oS ae ee 6,749,889 168,747 450495934 
OO cients 7,4.24,865 185,622 4,479,919 
ly ae arene 2,899,768 72,494: 1,739,861 
dt: Pee SE 3,542,817 88,570 2,125,690 
"GO okcscucne 11,146,867 278,672 6,688,120 
ROM one 220,768 832,694 19,984,656 
CURE pea el Sm 65,442,264 1,062,360 39,265,358 
ER ame CEE ee 65,911,871 988,842 39,547,123 
LE eo eee 107,084,690 1,606,270 64,250,814 





“VI. Total net consumption of domestic and foreign cane molasses, and 
domestic maple and sorghum syrup, in the United States, annually since 1860, and 
the same reduced to sugar, at the rate of 3 lbs. of the latter toa gallon of the 
former. This table is formed by adding together—l. The product of domestic 
cane molasses; 2. The imports for consumption of foreign cane molasses; 3. The 
product of domestic maple syrup ; and 4. The product of domestic sorghum syrup, 
and by subtracting from the sum thereof—1l. The quantities of cane molasses 
converted into clarified sugar as shown in Table 3; and 2. The exports of domestic 
molasses. 





Net Consumption The Same Reduced 


Year. 0 
. Molasses and Syrup. to Sugar. 
Galls. lbs. 
1659-60... 47,360,008 142,080,024 
"60-61 oo... 44,307,343 132,992,029 
"61=62 cece. 41,466,899 214,400,697 
G2Z6R eb oiee. 435087,957 129,263,871 
"63-64 we. 39,818,098 119,454,294 
"64-65 oo. 61,473,504 154,420,512 
GD O66 vesesesntes 70,094,582 210,283,746 
"66-67 sooccseccden 72,620,973 217,862,919 
67-68). dncad 68,570,184 205,710,552 
?G8-69 ......00035. 93) 20M MY, 219,603,771 
*BO=70 sosanceavore 63,324,595 189,973,785 . 
OE a. 64,698,526 194,095,578 
PFO os. 58,031,066 174,093,198 
BS casero 44,389,911 133,169,733 





“VII. Exports of domestic sugar from the United States, annually since 
1859-60. From the United States Treasury Reports of Commerce and Naviga- 


tion :—— 
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ee es Brown Sugar. Refined Sugar. Total. 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. 
ESCO aes 1,133,986 3,332,045 4,466,031 
MOREA Ree eons 3,275,024 3,236,110 6,511,134 
BOE re atiiec estan! 1,284,849 1,470,408 ASS ie 
IO OE ee et isc 380,348 3,214,661 3,595,009 
Sea aemenrnc et B25 yest 1,803,332 2,328,483 
NA cn MII 116,240 1,309,522 1,425,762 
AG rteunishsssce 469,661 - 3,990,477 45460,138 
OST Ee AR ee aa 294,907 7,835,268 Sul, 75 
BOB Saha Anse cs 3,943 2,214,207 22k OME 
POO) sence eae 16,357 3,151,166 351075523 
LL ee 12,476 4,415,100 4,427,576 
LIAS cc Nea 43,800 3,797,278 3,841,076 
AS nee ae 17,066 4,461,427 45478,4.92 
Se eee ae 202,625 9,870,738 10,083,363 





a ee 


“ General Note——During the war, from 1861 to 1865, the returns of all 
exports from the southern ports are either entirely wanting or very defective, but 
it is believed that little or no sugar was included. 

“VIII. Population of the United States having access to the supplies of sugar 
shown in Tables 1 to 6. 


a 

















Year. Population. Year. Population. 

OO ce 31,400,000 | 0.0 7B Ree an net 36,000,000 
BGS Beh Aste ce ess 32,400,000 ROSS, 36,800,000 
(2 er 3 3,000,000 HOO wetincba Pag x 375,700,000 
‘COR eee 24,000,000 Os a trek 38,600,000 
5 pete aie tt A 24,900,000 fA OR 39,700,000 
MOS te oe 27,700,000 AE EL rh 40,900,000 
MAR I RE BS 35,300,000 SVS! case ER ay 42,100,000 





NS SES RSS SESSA 


‘“ General Note.—The figure for 1860 is that of the total number of the 
people in that year as shown by the census. The figures for 1861 and 1862 are 
the same, with the then normal annual increment added. Although the civil war 
which commenced in 1861, shut out the South from the supplies of imported 
sugar, yet the stock on hand in the South, of domestic sugar, lasted until 1863.— 
New York Chamber of Commerce Sugar Report and Rep. Rev, Com., 1865-66 
p- 188, foot note. 

“The figures for 1863, 1864, and 1865, show the total population within the 
United States army lines. The Com. of Int. Rev., in his report for 1863, p, 232, 
estimates the population actually subject to the payment of internal revenue dues 
on 30th June, 1863, at 24,113,438. In the estimates for the two following years, 
the gradual widening of the United States army lines on the one hand, and the 
deaths from a state of warfare on the other, are both allowed for. The figure for 
1866 is that of the whole population after the close of the war. This was 
approximately established by censuses taken under the direction of Mr. Delmar, by 
means of the internal revenue officers in 1867 and 1868, The figures for sub- 
sequent years are estimated with reference to these and the results of the ce 


nsus 
of 1870. 
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“TX. Total net consumption and consumption per capita of domestic and 
foreign sugar, melada, and molasses of all kinds in the United States annually 
since 1860. This table is formed by adding together the quantities shown by 
Tables 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, from the sum thereof subtracting the exported 
quantities shown in Table 7, and dividing the remainder by the numbers of popu- 
lation shown in Table 8 :— 


























Net Consumption Net Consumption 
Year. of per Capita 
all Saccharine Matter. of Population. 
lbs. Ibs. 
1859-60 ........6.5 1,174,135,000 37°4: 
{CORO sccsteissens 1,179,881,000 36°4 
GONEG2 acne! 1,444,129,000 43°8 | 3Y- 
62-68 ised 976,242,000 32°3 | 375 
63-64 oo. 841,223,000 33°4 
"64-65 oe 853,394,000 30°8 
"OOOO saessieaa. 1,203,634,000 34°] 
"OO=67 wnisccsc: 1,302,447,000 36°2 
"OI HOS: oveen scans 1,36 7,528,000 37°2 
"68209053 1,4.3 5,352,000 38'1 
1G9=70 33d, 1,595,640,000 41°4 
A O(a. sxtcuducens 1,65 1,283,000 41°6 
i ee 1,79 7,412,000 43°9 
Cb Es te 1,805,208,000 42°9 





“ General Note.—Beside the quantities of saccharine matter shown in the 
above table of totals, there have been imported for consumption in the United 
States small quantities of glucose, or grape sugar, and produced in some of the 
Western States, notably in California, other small quantities of beetroot sugar. 
Although the present product of the latter is reckoned at so much as 5,000,000 lbs. 
per annum, it has not been considered worth while to incorporate it in the tables. 
The consumption of the years 1860-61, 1861-62, and 1862-63, should be averaged 
together on account of the heavy stocks of domestic sugar from 1860-61 that were 
carried through the two subsequent years. Reckoned in this way the average 
consumption of the three years would be 373 lbs. per capita per annum.” 


V.—The Commerce of Spain. 


THE series of reports by the Secretaries of Legation and the Consuls show that 
the great resources of Spain are scarcely impaired by the civil war, and they prove 
likewise that the operation of the reformed tariff has been incontestably good. At 
the present moment there appears to be a strong tendency in Spain to return, as 
far as possible, to the policy of protection, and the statements made by Mr. Phipps, 
Secretary of Legation at Madrid, will be opportune, as showing, in spite of excep- 
tional circumstances, that the modifications introduced in 1869 in the sense of 
free trade has been attended with favourable results. In that year the prohibition 
of the importation of many foreign manufactures was removed, while others which, 
for the protection of native manufactures, were taxed at a rate of 50 and 60 per 
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cent. ad valorem, were admitted at a rate of 35 and 30 per cent. The importation 
of raw materials was almost rendered free, and foreign corn, which was formerly 
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refused admission, was admitted at a low rate of duty. 


The following are the statistics of the general commerce of Spain since 1849, 


when the first modification of the protective duties was introduced :— 


SSS SSS ESSE SSS RS SS SSIS? 


Imports. Exports. Total. 
£ £ £ 
SAO rs hae. 5,870,000 4,780,000 10,650,000 
3) hameetla 6,720,000 4,890,000 11,610,000 
SCONER .ctttids 14,830,000 10,980,000 25,810,000 
kU eee 20,872,872 15,981,971 36,854,843 
iis, CoAee, 145354,168) 15,195,612 29,549,780 
CA ANE: 12,703,740 18,695,479 215299,219 
TES ae 12,472,402 22,566,126 35,038,528 
iA 15,280,000 16,123,000 31,403,000 








ener reer SS SS SS 


If a comparison is made between the years 1849 and 1873, it will be found 
that the value of the exportation of wine increased 600 per cent., lead 450, olive 
oil 700, raisins nearly 400, flour nearly 700, cork 700, brandy 300, salt 350, 
sulphur 500; the whole value of exports having increased 500 per cent. The impor- 
tation increased during the same period a little over 200 per cent. Independent of 
the natural increase to be anticipated in a period of twenty-five years, the impetus 
given to Spanish commerce may be accounted for by the effects produced by the 
suppression of the tithes and seigneurial rights, the alienation of civil and church 
property, the tariff reforms, and the construction of railways, bridges, and high 
roads; while these advantageous circumstances have been modified by the constant 
civil wars and the excessive bad harvests owing to drought. 

It is to be regretted that at the present time no detailed statistics are available 
with regard to Spanish commerce during the year 1874, and that the last volume 
of general statistics, though bearing the date of 1875, only applies to Spanish 
commerce during the year 1871. This year, however, possesses considerable 
interest as illustrating the effects of the second revision of the tariff which took 
place in 1869, < 

The country which holds the first place in Spanish commercial relations is 
Great Britain, and the total value of the commercial movement with Spain 
amounted, in 1871, to 15,352,037/., exclusive of the direct commerce with 
Gibraltar and the British Colonies. Of this amount, 7,095,4032. is credited to 
exports, and 8,258,600/. to imports. The principal articles of export to Great 
Britain were wines to the value of 3,272,000/., metals (principally lead), mineral 
ore, dried fruits, esparto grass, fresh fruits, cork, cattle, and oil; whilst Spain in 
return received yarn, coal, metals, railway materials, woollens, linens, cottons, 
silk, &e., &c. France takes the next place on the list, and the total commerce 
with that country amounted, in 1871, to 8,301,054/.; the imports amounting to 
5,167,2110. and the exports to 3,133,8432. The principal articles imported from 
France were corn and grain, woollen and other soft mixed textiles, raw cotton, 
silken tissues, flaxen and hempen yarn, iron and steel, manufactured, raw silk, fine 
wool, cottons, dyes, refined sugar, machinery, jewellery, articles de Paris, &c. 
The exports to France were metals, cork, grain, wine of a common quality, wool, 
silk, cattle, manganese ore, green and dried fruits. The value of the commerce 
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with the United States, which stands third on the list, is only one quarter that of 
France, and amounted in 1871 to 3,581,682/.; imports, consisting principally of 
raw cotton, to the value of 2,000,o00l.; petroleum and tobacco amounting to 
2,642,398/.; and exports, mainly dried fruits and lead, to 938,783. The imports 
from Portugal attained a value of 602,757/.; exports of 836,672/.; the value of 
the total commerce being estimated at 1,439,4292. The commerce with Sweden 
and Norway amounted to 772,884/.; exports 83,340/., imports 689,544/. The 
latter are confined almost exclusively to “ bacalao ” (salt fish), valued at 371,0501., 
and timber. The commerce with Italy was 417,054/.; imports 327,459/., 
exports 89,5452. Italy exports corn, sulphur, charcoal, hemp, and marble, and 
imports from Spain, lead, common wine, and sardines, Spanish trade with 
Belgium amounts to 532,965/, (nearly double the amount in 1870), the imports 
being 420,318. and the exports 112,647/. The principal imports were flaxen and 
hemp tissues, manufactured iron and steel, paper, tobacco, cheese, machinery, 
candles. Belgium imports from Spain mineral ore, sherry, metals, esparto grass. 
Very important commercial relations also exist with Turkey, Russia, Algiers, 
Gibraltar, Brazil, and the Spanish republics of South America. A comparison 
between the trade of the years 1870 and 1871 shows that in the latter year the 
trade with Belgium and Portugal was double, that with Great Britain increased 
about 30 per cent., with Sweden and Norway about 25, with the United States 
about 15; while that with Italy showed little alteration, and that with France 
decreased nearly 25 per cent., doubtless owing to the effects of the war. 

The article of Spanish exportation which has increased most considerably 
during late years, and which holds the first place in the list, is wine, and owing to 
the great development of the wine trade with Great Britain, it deserves special 
notice. Public attention has been recently called most especially in Spain to the 
unfavourable treatment of Spanish wines in certain foreign countries, and the 
principal complaints are directed against Great Britain, France, Portugal, and 
Venezuela. The inferior classes of Spanish wines, such as those of Jerez and 
Puerto Santa Maria, command from their unrivalled quality a secure position in 
foreign markets, but the cheaper classes, such as those of Catalonia, experience a 
formidable competition on the part of French wines, which contain a far smaller 
proportion of alcohol, and in spite of the approval which these wines have met 
with when samples were produced at the Exhibitions in London and Vienna, it is 
bitterly complained that under the existing tariffs they have little or no chance of 
a favourable sale. With regard to Great Britain these complaints are sufficiently 
refuted by the fact that the duty of 2s. 6d. per gallon is so far from prohibiting 
that, in 1859, the year preceding the adoption in the British tariff of the 
principle on which the wine duties are based, Spain and Portugal, the countries 
most affected, imported into the United Kingdom wine to the extent of 3,629,325 
gallons, and 1,797,854 gallons respectively ; whereas, in 1873, 9,489,531 gallons 
were imported from Spain, and 4,097,733 from Portugal. This increase is totally 
independent of the natural increase in the value ot the general exportation of 
Spanish wines, which rose only from 3,000,000/. in 1859, to 7,000,000. in 1873. 
The principle of the English duties is to admit natural wines, produced by the 
distillation of the grape, at a very low duty; but when extraneous spirit is added 
to such wine, duty is chargeable for the spirit in addition to the duty payable on 
the wine. Spanish wine producers would therefore probably find it more to their 
interest to turn their efforts, as has been often suggested, to the preparation of 
their wines for the foreign markets at an inferior strength, than to rely on the 
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shortsighted hope of persuading those in power in their own country to establish 
a retaliating tariff for their advantage. | 

The mining industry is another of the largest sources of Spanish wealth, and 
the figures furnished by Mr. Phipps, from official and semi-official documents, are 
worthy of reproduction. Of the forty-nine provinces of Spain, forty-six are mineral, 
and are, in the order of importance, Almeria, Murcia, Oviedo, Jaen, Granada, 
Huelva, Santander, Ciudad Real, Cordova, Teruel, Biscay, Badajoz, &e. The mineral 
exportation from Spain has increased as follows :— 


Exports in 1853. Exports in 1878, 
£ £ 
Metals and mineral ore.... 280,643 3241.76) 
COMMON. SONG .i.5.; pn csapesesee- 69,048 343,844 
Bead im bars ........6.00... 803,589 1,571,992 


1,153,280 5,147,569 








Note.—Difference in twenty years, 3,994,316. ; 
enn SS SSSA 


The following was the number of mines at the close of 1871 :— 


TeOi eee te, oe ee 67S I Medd Aad TING Ss cs 54 
BNE ComMe nes co eas ete Cen ee en a 26 
COP DER elcetio seus Spee naeoantor ae COIOKSIIVER 0 cence ecw, 45 
VAI SERN 5 0a On Ree te cee Baas | GAGA Ying icche 2c. ghee 3 2; 
Argentiferous lead. ................ POS: VIC ORAL: acct ts. ke enon II 
MMO ATIESO sc -coacsa--sloseev eee css ceed: 347-) Sulphate of soda ............. rata 
Wemtte: «Annies ira A get BAS OM OUA Gy oo avers eee en 63 
PNMOR nets oetesnatrnionssaeetee oa LOR fe MOPAR GOD nssacci-asruecsenumue. ier 10 
CGiiom 8H 7.22. s0n en OA God eee 14 


The number of operatives employed therein was 43,498, and the production in 
the same year is stated as follows :— 





Metric Metric 

Quintals. Quintals. 

NOs. s Dept egi dancsasccanogns 5,867,625 | Argentiferous copper .... 4913 

PI a nr oe Mote ed sonnel ong 4,027,893 Drict A Sh ee. 554.00 

Copperes.. S218 nec 4,982,061 Quicksilver occcccssooscsce 210,246 
TLS OO oa rR 1,073,802 

‘ Manganese  o.ni..-ircccosreneae 152,687 
Detects rest sais. cthd.sajues 5,897,076 

iS Came pan ee oe ei 132,653 Salo veces eee 382,334 

Argentiferous lead........ 264,866 pobagmibe: .cseii nccjectse sean 438,244 


According to the consuls’ reports, the business of several of the most important 
places has rather augmented than otherwise. At Valencia the production and 
exportation of oranges increases enormously, affording remunerative employment 
to British vessels, especially the numerous steamers homeward bound from other 
ports of the Mediterranean. At Alicante and Barcelona the same tendency is 
visible. At Malaga an unusual stimulus had been given to the import trade by 
illicit contraband transactions, which were rendered comparatively easy and safe. 
The chief business done is in exports, the importance of which is due to the large 
quantities of muscatel raisins, almonds, figs, and other fruits grown in the locality. 
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The population of the city, which is reckoned at about 110,000 souls, is steadily 
increasing. The whole tenor of the information supplied by these returns confirms 
the impression of the natural riches of Spain, whose great misfortune consists in 
the insecurity to life and property arising from the unsettled state of political 
affairs. 


ViI.—Some Statistical Items relating to the Graduates and Present Members 
of Amherst College, Massachusetts, United States of America, July, 
1875. 


The number of graduates is 2,172; of these, there have died 512; their average 
age at death was (in years) 41°330; the number of names on the Annual Catalogue 
from 1861-62 to 1874-75 inclusive is 3,488. During this period the sick list, or 
those who have been kept from all college exercises two or more consecutive days 
for disability is about one-fifth, or 709. 

The most prevalent causes to produce these interruptions to college duties have 
been— 


Per Cent. 
Coldsand PNCWMOWIB \ henssasiceocsussorssrveteonovonssds 33°208 
PAGO E TV UISY Sich telat cactgeareoae cs ts hee eee. 9'022 
LB CTE La ame Sas fer MiP RAO Aetiot no RAS RRA STE 8 Pe 5°401 
My SING UML OM ET caesntsovscattrseesopeeanacigane-omeenceans ieee Ms 5°276 
Creme val meatal iy Wives ecges bots secede att oaxsegeeoro ss 4°010 
sei Catt Or aan aaa a PPR RRS Chen Rare cree are 3°384 
Comma ROVER SSM ok peed coer ncst ee events eae 37008 
Dib er las . sets ssisseni eae saeses sata ohoueneneaase 2°506 
Paicipe sto Ny Cee. < 5, <.0-qneeenees eteey tan teentades sake 2°956 
WW OB SO V.08.. 5 auicus dasnosasbh snocande SeGremadonestac dennge erenassaak 2°756 
DOPOM TOOL 56 gi5sna050-naseaaoreatgnse SAccinearaseetnoanes 2466 
IBUIOMS LOVER. 5.5,stsaessvoneduoreupeansnscese mateo neamaes 2°630 
Wh eaten UBLAICES - cists sbrcvaian bays paso emer meremeata nas 2°130 
Dntermittont LOver <... .dinesusogsssstorgpatatee ss toes 1°652 
Measles, diarrhoea, and teeth .................000 1°529 

IG OMNES | aces crsissodinar cdapusent can sa Mee east auede thee ee 2 
WV SOMPORY: Nia Rsducllacotctts «eecveras psn a euaneeaeuoaante T'002 


The amount of time lost, if averaged to each sick man during this period, is 
11°390 days; if averaged to all college is 2°428 days. 
Of the 3,488 students connected with college during the past fourteen years— 


Per Cent. 

The proportion of Seniors has been .... 21°366 
is Juniors ‘ oe 23a: 

x Sophomores re st. 26 S64 

+5 Freshmen 5 MLL BS RUS 


The 709 who have made up the sick list during the same time have belonged 
to classes as follows :— 


Per Cent. 
Notions eck ie i ee Se eee 16°320 
PORICIS E82 RR eee 23°290 
Sophomores si... EA en aia 27°875 


Breshmeiasth.4% 1.40 el Reece eee $3°722 


Sa 
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The rate of decrease in numbers between the freshman and sophomore classes 
is 6 per cent., and the decrease in sickness 15 per cent.; and between the sopho- 
more and juniors the nwmerical decrease is 14 per cent., and the sickness decrease 
17 percent. The falling off in numbers of junior to senior year is 8 per cent., 
while the sickness decreases to the amount of 30 per cent. These items are stsherie 
in the tabulated form below :— 

















Classes. Naber oe fee anes oop 
Classes. Decrease. Classes. Decrease. 
Wi rea lim art teicaes<s. cede. 04720: 1°343 — 2 O17 — 
DPOPHOMOTE ......<.....:s000e0 1°257 6°00 iG 15:00 
CD ae a eee 1°084 14-00 1°435 17-00 
OHO s.00008.,. sarc thos: 1°000 8:00 1°00 30°00 





Some of the Anatomical and Physiological “Constants” of a Student of 
Amherst College, U.S.A., 1875. Determined by 4,311 observations recorded 
during the past thirteen years, with the relative percentage of the different 
classes, the freshmen as the unit of comparison. 





Age Relative | Weight | Relative | Height | Relative|Chest Girth} Relative 























in per in per in per in per 
Years. Cent. Pounds. Cent. Feet. Cent. Inches. Cent. 
Seniors ......... 22°403 | 17164 |142°239 | 1°067 | 5°681 | 1'016 | 35°755 | 1014 
Juniors ........ 21°94] | at140 | 141°552 | 1°062 | 5°682 | 1'016 | 36°006 | 1022 
ere 20°700 | 1:075 1188°395 | £038 | 5°663 | 1'013 | -86°107 | 102s 
Freshmen ....| 19°248 | 1000 | 133°331 | 1000 | 5590 | r’00o | 35°236 | 1°000 
7. SR eae 21:073: |, .1:09% 1188'879 | 1°042.15°654 | 1011 | 35°776) | 0s 

















Arm | Relative ao Relative Mee Relative] Test | Relative| Relative 














Measure Class 
; per |Measure} per Capacity per of per 
Bee © in| Gent. | CMbiC! Cont lstrengih| Cent. |. 
Inches..| ~°""*4 Inches. | “°""" | Inches. | “7 | edetll Vellh \eontage: 
Seniors ........ 11°716] 1°033 | 117141] 1°020 | 259°610} 1'093 (117427 | 1:201 | 1:076 
Juniers=....... 11°676] 17029 | 11°060) 1°013 | 254°341) 1071 |11°411] 1-200 | 1:069 


Sophomores .| 11°638] 1°025 | 11°062| 1°013 | 256°222) 1099 10°700 | 1-125) | 1°051 
Freshmen ....| 11°351| 1°000 | 10°920} 1°000 | 237°445| 1-000 | 9°512| 1°000 | 1:000 
i) ee ae 11°595] 1:021 | 11°045] ro1r | 251°904) t'061 [10°512) 1105 | 1:049 
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VII.—Some Early Statistics of France. 


Extract from the Paris letter of the 17th October in the Pall Mall 
Gazette :— 

«*M. Maurice Block has now published a second edition of his ‘ Statistics of 
France compared with different Countries in Europe,’ entirely recast and enlarged. 
We learn from this work that it was only in 1830 that really valuable statistical 
tables were commenced, and these were printed only in 1840. M. Paul Botteau, 
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writing on this subject, says:—‘It is impossible to find any data for estimating 
the wealth of France. To form an idea on this matter we must refer to the calca- 
lations of an Englishman, Davenant, as a century later it was an Englishman, 
Arthur Young, who gave us the best information with regard to our agricultural 
situation.” It is interesting also to observe that England was the indirect cause 
of the establishment of official statistics on the occasion of the peace of Utrecht, 
The signing of the treaty of peace was accompanied by the signing of a treaty of 
commerce, and for this it was necessary to discuss tariffs and to supervise exports 
and imports. Out of the Treaty of Utrecht sprang the ‘Bureau de la balance du 
Commerce.” The Almanach Royal shows us the extent to which statistics went in 
the reign of Louis XIV, when it published the following information :—‘ The 
kingdom contains 600 rivers. There are 6,000,000 men with wives and children, 
400 large towns, and 25,000 small ones. There are 132,000 parishes and 3,500,009 
families. ‘There are 14,000 families of the old nobility. There are 700,0co men 
(the present strength of the active army) under arms, paid by the king. There 
are 70 line-of-battle ships and a great number of small vessels on the ocean. There 
are 10 galleys in the Mediterranean. ‘The king has a revenue of 180,000,000 
pounds (francs). There are 18 metropolitan archbishoprics and 109 bishoprics, 
There are 140,000 livings, 1,350 abbeys, 12,400 priories, and 150 commanderies 
of Malta; there are 20,000 canons, 6,000 choristers; there are 35,600 paid 
monks, and 213,500 belonging to the mendicant orders; there are 21,000 monks 
of St. Frangois, Recollets and Picpus, 9,500 Carmelites, Augustins, and Jacobins, 
2,5000 Minimes, 500 hermits, 82,000 nuns. The ecclesiastics possess goo places 
and chateaux, having haute et basse justice, and 25,000 farms; also a revenue of 
312,000,000 frs. ” 


VITI.— Progress of South Australia. 


THE following interesting return recently received, dated the 20th 
September, 1875, issued from the “Chief Secretary’s Office, Adelaide,” 
showing the progress of South Australia during the past five years, has 
been compiled by Mr. Josiah Boothby, the Government Statist of that 
colony, an Honorary Member of the Statistical Society :— 





Lands. 
Period. Population. Revenue. 
Total Sold. Cultivated. 
Acres. pr. head. Acres. pr. head. pr. head. 
A Ne £ is. 


Year 1869........ 181,146 } 3,952,188] 22 850,576| 5 79 753,51 Ar 6 
apap aye Broree 204,623 15,712,773| 28 || 1,330,484| 7 1,003,819 | 4 18 























Increase ......... 23,477 | 1,760,585 6 479,908| 2 226,468 | — 12 
» > PR ent. 13 45 a 56 — 29 — 
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Proportion of 


Period: Revenue Raised 

















































































































Population. by ‘Taxation. Public Debt. Imports. 
Customs. : 
pr. head. pr. head. pr. head. 
£ S78 Lf DGS, £ i 8s 
Year 1869... TS1,146/1 223462 1 > > 115783,900 1 8 474 2,954,770 15, 4 
os 7 eee 204,623 | 370,439 | 1 16 |2,389,750|11 138] 4,983,290| 19 9 
Increase _........ 23,477 | 146,987 | - 11] 606,050] 1 16] 1,228,520] 4 5 
x pr. cut. 13 66 — 34. — 45 — 
Total ae see es of ne 
° fs ohips all- 
veried. ee, ea Import ane Export Towards and sans 
Trade. Outwards. y 
pr head. pr. head. Tons. Miles. 
£ a aS: £ may 
Year 1869........ 181,146 | 2,993,035 |16 10] 5,747,805 |31 14] 333,507 166 
PT eee 204,623 | 4,402,855 | 21 10] 8,386,145 |40 19] 534,550 | 369 
Increase _........ 23,477 | 1,409,820; 5 —] 2,638,340) 9 5] 201,043 | 208 
a epEsene. 13 48 — a = 60 122 
Period. Population.| Main Roads.| Telegraphs.| Horses. Cattle. Sheep. 
e Miles. Miles. No. No. No. 
Year 1869........ 181,146 597 1,113 72,828 | 119,697 | 4,436,088 
ee UA cache: 204,623 874 5,100 93,122 .| 185,342 1 6,120,211 
Increase ........ 23,477 gi) 3,987 19,294 65,645 | 1,683,256 
oe aprents 138 46 309 26 55 38 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—QUARTER ENDED JUNE, 1875. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvartTEeR ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1875. 
A.—Serial Table of Marriagcss, Birtus, and Dnatus, returned in the 
Years 1875-69, and in the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YRARS, 1875-69 :—Numbers. 





Wears tests): 75 74 Sis 72 eal "70 69 . 
Marriages No. — 201,605 | 205,615 | 201,267 | 190,112] 181,655} 176,970 
Births....... 3 — 854,307 | 829,778 | 825,907 | 797,428! 792,787 | 773,381 


Deaths .... ,, oe 526,701 | 492,520 | 492,265 | 514,879 | 515,329} 494,828 


QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1875-69. 
(1.) Marrraces :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 75, wes 78; 72, ZA 70, 69, 

last day of |-—-—_—|——__ |__| _— | —_qx__—c—_—icr 
March........ No.| 42,237 | 41,417 | 41,217 | 40,539 | 36,305 | 36,455 | 37,752 
Jusie* <2... » | 48,860 | 52,737 | 53,408 | 50,380 | 48,831 | 46,720 | 43,202 
September _,, ee 49,014 | 49,709 | 49,818 | 46,536 | 43,900 | 43,978 
December _,, = 58,437 | 61,281 | 60,530 | 58,440 | 54,580 | 52,038 














(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 








Qrs. ended "76, 7h, 78. "79, 71, 70. 69, 

last day of |——_—_———_— | |__| —_—_ |__| 
March........ No.| 215,251 | 214,437 | 215,744 | 208,752 | 209,528 | 206,366 | 203,775 
diugie ck: ,. | 214,650 | 217,605 | 206,516 | 208,790 | 201,165 | 203,615 | 188,618 
September ,, | 210,781 | 209,898 | 204,167 | 201,746 | 193,271 | 192,521 | 190,394 
December — | 212,367 | 208,351 | 206,619 | 193,469 | 190,285 | 190,594 


9 














(III.) Deatus :—Numbers. 











Qrs. ended "75, 74, 73, "79., 71, 70, 69. 

last day of = |—— | {rj _—_cqcyqj— 
March........ No. | 162,514 | 136,528 | 132,432 | 184,952 | 138,393 | 143,773 | 183,096 
Jimouese". ,», | 130,797 | 123,990 | 118,582 | 120,835 | 120,793 | 121,128 | 118,947 
September ,, | 121,459 | 124,099 | 114,676 | 118,927 | 121,332 | 124,297 | 114,644 
December ,, —  |142,084 | 126,830 | 117,551 | 134,361 | 126,131 | 128,141 








1875.] 
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bad 


Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus, per 1,000 Prrsons 
Livine in the Years 1875-69, and the QuarreErRs of those Years. 














Calendar YEARS, 1875-69:—General Ratios. 


Mean 


















































































































































VMAS sch csschs- Me ee el, aan nen igueaener a. FO gL | out) 4 768 
Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands 23,944,| —— | 23,649, | 23,356, | 23,068, | 22,783, | 22,501, | 22,223, 
in middle of 
each Year.... 
le sap 16:9.) 17.) 176 | 175 | 16-7) 161 |) 15-9 
DRE BOA hot _ 354) Sol 35°5 | 35°8 | 35:0 35°2 34°8 
MD CaGHS. (0c.000.0005 —_ 22°34) 22ers 7) 2k 21°3 22°6 22°93) 22e8 
QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1875-69. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Mee 
eerie TS Aino) eed) Pe Ek | | TO |) 269. 
last day of Ne i ze dea 
March: 5/0: ifaca 14°3 13°8 | 14°2 14°3 14-1 12°9 13°2 13°8 . 
POINC. 2s heiog8e 5 16°2 Troe ATO 18°3 17°5 iy 2 16°7 15°6 
September ........ ~ RO) Loam 16:9 Aa V7 ie l6s2) | "oa: ) 15 67 
December ........ — 20°70 | 19°6 20°8 20°8 |. 20°4 19°2 18°6 
(II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Mean | 
Qrs. ended "Tie None "74, 73 "72. "71, "70, 69. 
65-74. 
last day of ss i ae ‘ be 
WESPOU +e: 36°5 a7°O | OOO 37°5 36°3 37°3 37°3 37°3 
Lae Sage pee 36°07 [7 36"2" |" 3679 35°5 36°3 | 35°5 36°4 | 34-1 
September ........ 49 | 34°74 | 35°2 34°7 34°7 33°7 34:0 34-1 
December ........ -- 34°4 | 35°6 | 34°5 | 35°5 | 33°7 | 33°6 | 341 
(IIL.) Duatus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Mean Z ; ; ; ; ‘ 
Qrs. ended "15. | og5 7a, 74, 73. 72. 71. 70. 69. 
last day of ms fw ee a 
JCS) se eae 27°5 24°5 | 23°4 23°0 23°5 24°7 26°0 24°4, 
Ss decoosasteelcueas 21°9 2174.1) 21°70 20°4 21°0 21°3 21°6 21°5 
September ........ 20°1 2D es 20°8 19°5 20°5 DIANEA 22°0 20°5 
December ....+... — D2 | 268 21°5 20°2 23°4: 22°3 22°9 
a TE SEE TIT IE RPTL ETSI TT IETS AE BOE ALT 
VOL. XXXVIII. PART IV. 20 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, PAUPERISM, and TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine QuARTERS ended September, 1875. 























i 2 3 a 5 6 ii 8 9 10 
Average ae : Average Pauperism. Sea- 
Average — Pace Average oa of prices of ————— Rae 
Price ave of at the Metropolitan Potatoes rerag Coal 
Quarters of of Bank Wheat Meat Marist gee, Py Ot ne a 
stg: 0 per | (by the Carcase), ee relieved on the 
énding | VORSO England hugs aa with the Mean Prices. oe last day of each week. London 
Money) Dis-" England |——+-<—_ 7 wahersiden | ee ee 
pout: whee Beef. Mutton. De In-door. | Out-door.} Ton. 
1873 £ 6: Ned. | as eM, eB ASS. 8s. d. 
Sept.30| 924 | 3°38 |61 4] 53—832 | 63—94 | 95—120] 127,672 | 682,417 }30 1 
74 78 107 
Dec. 81} 924 | 6°3 |61 1] 5—8 | 52—83 | 96—117] 137,409 | 625,316 .]30 8 
62 78 107 
1874 
Mar. 31] 92 -| 3°6 |62 2] 54—8% | 53—8% |112—127] 146,082 | 641,910 }23 5 
62 g 11g 
June 30} 93 3°4 |61 1] 5—8 5—84 | 1385—165] 133,844 | 614,641 [23 7 
65 6% 150 
Sept.30); 928 | 3°0 |55 5] 54—8 | 54—72 | 75—104| 129,993 | 592,989 |23 3 
63 64 yo 
Dec. 31} 93 | 4°7 |44 4] 43-82 | 48-8 | 73—96 | 138,868 | 587,772 [24 7 
65 64 84 
1875 
Mar. 31 928 | 3°7 |42 Gl S—8 | -43—8 | 81—I111 | 146,708 | 622;652 J22 5 
65 64 96 
June30|} 938 | 3°5 |42 6] 54—82 | 53—92 | 80—120] 131,717 | 592,362 }20 8 
6% ot 100 
Sept.30} 948 | 2:4 |49 O] 53—82 | 53—9% | 70—93 | 125,578|555,598 |20 4 
g (E3 82 





C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 















































Divisions. Men Veer 1874. Quarters ending 1875. Quarters ending 

1861-70. ol) Tune. Sept. | Dec. || March.| June. | Sept. 

England and Wales ................0. Year 21°0 >| -20°8 =| -23°8+| 27°56 1-249 204 
EMLOMAOW ee 24°3 19°9"| 20°6 | 26°2 || 27-2 |° 21:9 |) Bike 
Ir. South-Eastern counties ....) 19°1 VED ASO) AF-S 4-233 |) -18s6 4 ee 
111. South Midland _,, ‘gnik | BOS, 17°35.) 07°90) 19:5; || 26:2.) 19°8 | kiee 
Iv. Eastern counties ................ 20° 1 18°8 | 16°71 719°2"|| 24°6.) 20°27) ied 
v. South-Western counties ....| 19"9 18°8"| “16"6 | “18"8"|/ 26:0.) 20°11 | Tose 
vi. West Midland :; ale BERS 204}. 2O°2 $l 22°9 1 528°3 | 21-7 jogkOab 
vit. North Midland _,, ce BOxS 19°6 | 20°6 | 23°3 || 27°3 | 21°8 | 21:2 
vu. North-Western __,, seeds BOSS 25°7 | 26°5 | 29°6 || 31°4 | 24°6 | 23°3 
IXs, “MOrks hate w,..f...43 koecces.tee 24.°0 22°5 | 23°83) 27°6 || 28°1 |. 28°7 | 22°9 
x. Northern counties ......... .. 27 —\| (24:2..|, 26°2 | 26°F || 273 | Sa era 


D2 
xt. Monmouthshire and Wales) 21°6 23°7 | 20°0 1. 22°83 || 28°6 ) 23°41 1s 
a 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—Anyvuat Rate of MortTa.ity per 
1,000 <r Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1875-73. 





Population | Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 


Area Enumerated. @uarters in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute eee eS 
Acres. | 1971, 1875. |,Mean | 1874.| 1873. 


"65-74, 


Jaume al 2e'9 | 26°61 2o°2 | 2Ar4 
JUME I Ba. | 22°o | 225 P2106 
3,183,965 12,892,982 Sept. i 99-3 23°9 93°5 22-1 














} af ee 


In 181 Districts,and 
59 Sub- districts, 
comprising the 















































Chief Towns ........ Deer. == 1 2478 20°77 aes 
Lear =) 946 | 24S 28 

Year...) — 19°3 | 19°3 | 18°4 

~ 2a eematning haee March ..| 25°7 | 22°0 | 20°9 | 21°1 

a uD- Y1Cts . ° ° . 

bf Banaud and Wales, 34.135.256 g 8 June ....| 20°8 19°4 19°1 18°7 
eomprising chiefly ’ ? See daa Sept. clad 2 age 2 L7°2 15°9 
County Baranea oe Dee...) — | 18°6 | 19°9 | 17-9 





Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, and in leap year 91 days; the three months 
April, May, June, 91 days; and each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction 
is made in calculating the rate of mortality in the different quarters of the year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Popunation; Birrus, Deatus; Mean TEMPERATURE and 
RAINFALL in the Third Quarter of 1875, in Twenty-Onze Large Towns. 


































f ‘ Annual Rate Mes Rainfall 
aes ae rs ee to ee ee aur g Pompeteane sk ; 
; the eeks in Inches i 
Cities, &e. the Middle | 18 Weeks | 13 Weeks | enaing @nd Oct., 1875.] 18 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
the Year | 2nd Oct. | 2nd Oct., : oe ae 
1875. 1875. 1875. Births. | Deaths. 1875. 1875. 
Total of 21 towns in U. K. 4,742,889 | 69,828 | 45,723 36°2 De ia 58'6 1i'O3 
DIF ac acccn on dezicnsndodecunet 3,445,160 | 29,697 | 18,469 34°6 2, Digs 60°5 9°79 
ME SITIOWULI ccs. cavsecvavsnees 122,632 | 1,008 586 32°8 hoes — et 
VAC os ccscccccosesneeTovnceed’s 82,842 650 473 31:5 22°09 59°5 8°80 
IRR Wee nee 196,186 1,744 1,171 35°7 24°0 58°6 10°24 
W olverhampton................ 471,718 669 406 37°4 2219 582 14°04 
BemMINnghaM .......:.....0000. 366,325 | 3,588 2, 204) 39°3 aye 58°9 13°39 
BEIGCOBLED <.......0.00.0rcceseerengl 109,830 | 1,029 856 37°6 24°38 59:0 10°59 
BeeetINghaM ..........0.0/0. 92,251 743 617 32°3 26°38 58°9 i139 
BE OON aucun cans. eothiosvnded 516,063 4,783 Ee ee 37°2 25°9 57°9 10°33 
EN CHEStEL ..............ccreerees 356,626 3,536 2,402 39°8 27°O 59°4, 14°53 
MEL Nope sc voigeaticsSaeds te dune £36,7206|),< 1,689 1,095 50:0 RIA 57°8 14°17 
MRATOR calves ccke esas ecswatoed 87,437 884: 545 40°6 po} — So 
BRL OUG 555.0526 s0dendedocerscon L68705.| 1,612 ae 38° 4: 27-0 58°0 8°41 
| ERM ema ranere 285,019 | 2,910 1,973 41-0 27°38 58°5 4°62 
TONG oo, snokcpacsdhovcenssenedes 267,881 2,681 1,670 40°2 25° 58°1 11°82 
Ee REST sna ee 133,932 | 1,332 1,004 39°9 30°1 57°6 16°56 
Bemiderland ......:...;..ese0e00. 106,242. || 1,101 589 41°6 Mp2) 59°2 9°64 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 137,665 | 1,386 992 404 28°9 = 12°98 
BROT oo. oes eceonsensasnns 211,626 1,624 1,105 30°8 21°O = ae 
BETOW sccvcisctengsesesccconaesess 534,564 | 4,921 3,316 36°9 24.°9 56'8 TI"4t 
A a apr 314,666 | 2,246 Dyes 28°6 21°7 589 8°56 
2 202 
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F.— Divisional Table :—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th 
June, 1875-73; and Birrus and Deatus in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1875-73. 





MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. ARRA* POPULATION, 30th June. 
in US 7aE: 


(England and Wales.) Statute Acres.|  (persons.) 1875. 1874. 1873. 








ss. No. No. No. Noa. 
Eneup. & WALES.... Totals|.3 7,319,221 | 22,712,266] 48,360 | 52,737 -| 53,332 


Te OUMOIOU ve top coast nsopsons 465,362 | 3,254,260 | 8,166 8,676 8,770 
11. South-Eastern ........ 3,994,431 | 2,167,726 | 3,812 4,086 4,015 
rm. South Midland........ 3,201,325 | 1,442,654 Pat 2,343 2525 
TV. Westenra eit dont. ee geamiear | S2I8 728 -h. 2.712 1,850 1,910 
v. South-Western ........ 4,983,970" 188077 7TAN Ss, ror 3,673 362% 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 | 2,720,669 | 5,672 6,072 65527 
vit. North Midland........ 35535445 | 1,406,935 35244 3,825 35797 

vitt. North-Western........ 1,998,914 | 3,389,044 | 8,475 8,946 8,839 
SUX VOPR SIMMO.. cc seecnanncine 3,702,384 | 2,395,569 5,569 5,966 6,096 
Sy Novtherit® ciciierosees: 3,547,947'| 1,414,284 | 3,514 3,955 4,024 


x1. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,125,342 | 1,421,670 | 2,884 3,345 3,204 











1 8 9 10 Ta 12) 13 
: Brerus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th September. 30th September. 


England and Wales. Secs | aeeact ween 
(England and Wales.) 1875. | 1874. | 1873. | 1875. | 1874. | 1873. 























8G lei Slate he. oho nae leelvo: oa) cine 
Ene@up. & WaAuLgs....Totals| 210,781 | 209,898 | 203,609 ]121,459'124,099 114,343 
To Doudon: Siesaeck 29,697 | 29,187 | 28,720 ]18,469 | 17,486 | 18,234 
11. South-Eastern ........ £7,668° | 47,238" | 17,072 -), 9,400 |. 9,1.50. | 8,608 
11. South Midland........ 120g80 NED SOLIS far, 885 6,747 | 6,400 | 6,156 
TV ASCE ee Oelessssessobt 9,890 9,795 9,523 | S651 | 5,240.) 26,397 
v. South-Western ........ 133,623) |) 1e;812 4. 13,067, 4..7,684|, “97,947 | 7,108 
vi. West Midland ........ (28,578 | 25,439 | 25,042 113,736 | 14,369 | 12,829 
vit. North Midland........ £2,971. | U3, 1C6. chy py 994 Fe 7,007 do 75525) IO 70e 
vit. North-Western......... 35,101 | 35,187 | 32,867 | 21,182 | 23,758 | 20,384 
PX.< Moreh Orc.cc.cccduccss 24,844 | 24,899 | 23,681 114,857 | 15,188 | 138,670 
Ki, N@VEMENT, ..i:.05-c00200008 16,199, -|, 16188 ng .574 1 9:222:) 6,623, | C7 6s 
XI. Monmthsh. & Wales| 13,185 | 13,236 | 12,544 | 6,754) 7,393 | 6,385 








* These are revised figures, and may be found to differ somewhat from those 
hitherto published. 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended September, 1875. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &e.] 


















































Temperature of Plastic foe 
Force Ole SEOs 
1 oe Caine Foot 
: . ‘ . Air— 
; Air, Evaporation.| Dew Point. | Daily Range. Vapour. soe. 
HONG a ee ee Water t= aa 
Months. Dri. Dit, Diff. Diff. Diff. | or 4y Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from f from ue from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- | Aver- |, Aver- Aver- 
Mean. ageof | age of Mean. age of Mean age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
104, 34 34 34 | 34 34 
Years. | Years. Years. Years.) Years. Years. Years. 
° © o | o © c o oy bo ce aL Tn. fe in. Grs. Gr, 
Duly...) 89°l | —2°5 | —3°T | 56:2 | 1:5] 53°5 | —O°4] 17 °5 | —3 5) 62+2 | 412 | "005 | 4-7 | +0°1 


B71 | +34) 19-9 | 40-1] 65-8 | -460 | +-045 | 5-1 | +0°5 


+ 
~~ 
Or 


AiO [eGo cOnlerere || a LeG 598 
53°8 | +2°7) 18°9 | +0°4] 63°7 | -415 | +°086 | 4°6 | +0°4 


Sept. ...1 60°0 | +3°5 | +2°8 | 56°7 | +2 

















54°83 | +1-°9] 18-8 | —1°0] 63-9 | -429 | +°025 | 4°8 | +0°3 











Mean ...| 60°7 | +1°1 | +0°4 | 57°6 | +1 








~w | 













































































Degree Reading Weight of a | Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights | 
1875. zontal pee Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. | Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from } from | ment Be- } Read-| Read- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- | Aver- At or | tween Sal nice amie: 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of jamnt. age of of the below p-g0e shen) ae ae 
34, 34 34 60 | Alr. | 30°. | and * [Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years.} Years. 40°, 
| In. | In. | Grs.| Grs. | In. | In. | Miles Beoae 
mduly ...) 838 | +.89429°792|—-O10] 5381) + 3] 5°38 | +2°7] 286 0 2 29 1°36°3 | 56°7 
Aug. ...| 81 | + 5 §29°868/+.075) 528 | — 1] 2°38 |—O°1p 222 0 2 29 | 36-2 | 58-9 
Sept. ...| 80 | — 1 ]29°867) +°062] 5381 | — 29 2°7 | 40°34 253 0 2 28 | 38°0 | 58°3 
i Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum fesarcst Hiehst 
Mean ...} Sl | + 4 $29°842/ + :°042] 530 07103 | 42°99 254 0 6 86 | 36°2 | 58°9 

















Note.—In reading tlis table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of the air for July was 59° 1, being 2°°5 lower than 
the average of the preceding 104 years ; and 3°-1 lower than the preceding 34 
years ; it was 5°3 and 4°:3 lower than the corresponding values in 1874 and 1873. 

The mean temperature of the air for August was 63°:0, being 2°2 higher 

than the average of the preceding 104 years, and 1°°6 higher than the preceding 
34 years; it was higher than the corresponding values in 1874 and 1873 by 2°-7 
and 0° 3 respectively. 

The mean temperature of the air of September was 60°:0, being 3°°5 higher 
than the average of the preceding 104 years, and 2°8 higher than the preceding 34 
years ; it was respectively 2°°1 and 5°3 higher than the corresponding values in 
1874 and 1873. 

The mean high day temperatures of the air were 0°8 and 2°5 higher than 
their respective averages in August and September, but 6°°8 lower in July. 

The mean low night temperatures of the air were 2°-2 and 3°8 higher than their 
respective averages in August and September, but of the same value as its average 
in July, viz., 53°°2. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th September, 1875. 






































1 2 3 4, 5 6 Uf cs) 9 
Mean | Mean 
ee of | Highest} Lowest | Range |Monthly| Daily - oy | Mean 
NaMEs Dry Air |Reading|Reading] of Tem-| Range | Range j Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the perature} of 0 tage ee y, 
STATIONS. prue Thermo-|Thermo-| inthe | Tem- | Tem- a : ‘dit 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. |Quarter.|perature.|perature. ae Ese 
in. ° ° ° ° ° fo) 
Guernsey............0... 29 593 76°5 V40°5 4 27-0") 22°01) -O°2) |} SO") 89 
Oshborme- scission. 29-576 | 85°6 | 44°5 | 41°) | 85-1} 17-1 |-60°8 | 84 
Barnstaple ............ 29 569 | 82-0 | 45-0 | 37-0 | 33-7 | 14-2 | 62-0 | 78 
Blackheath ............ 29 598 | 86°2 | 44°3 | 41°9 | 36°8 | 16°7 | 60°4 | 78 
ROYstON i..cs..cccec 29 634 | 86°4 | 41°4 | 45°0 | 40°5 | 21°2 | 59°7 |] 81 
INOPwiCh ous 29 °536 | 80°0 | 48°8 | 86°2 | 82°7 | 14°7 | 59:9 | 88 
Llandudno ............ 29 607 | 78°0.|.47-2 |. 30-8 | 20°2°| 18 °4 1.59°5 | 77 
PRU, ccsc. best hones 29 602 | 830 | 42°0 | 41°0 | 33°7 | 15°4 | 58°8 | 80 
Stonyhurst ............ 29°594 | 77°7 | 41°8 | 35°9 | 84°1 | 16°4 | 57°8 | 82 
North Shields........ — 72.3 | 41-3 |. 30°S | 2853." 10-1 (56220) 382 
10 i 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. ee Rain. 
NameEs Amount 
oF Mean Relative Proportion of of oe ‘eames 
STATIONS. estimated Nee 
> stength.| y | pods | wot se age 2 
in. 
Guernsey.........0000++ i, 8 7 7 9] 4:4 43 7°02 
Osborne sic sacctoiness 0:2 6 8 8 9 5-9 35 5°71 
Barnstaple ............ 12 3 z 9 ja 3°5 49 12°18 
Blackheath ............ 13 6 c 8 10 5°7 42 9 94, 
Royston .....0.4005.. — 6 6 Zi 11 5°9 42 8°75 
INGE WECHS a sesssseodes — 6 8 7 9 — 37 8°68 
Plandudne jcc. 0°7 4, 6 6 15 5°8 44, 10°12 
iad eer 284 -— — — | — — 42 10 ‘67 
Stomyhurst 2/55. — 6 6 6 12 6°9 54 15°33 
North Shields........ 1°5 10 ih 4, 10 5°8 4] 11°38 


Se Le CN Seno NN! IE ere Samy 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 80TH SEPTEMBER, 1875. 


I.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 
Quarter of the Years 1875-71 inclusive. 





1875. 1874. 1873. 1872. ES7is 





; Per 
Number. Gent Number. 











a | | | a | ee 


lst Quarter— 








Pe WS 00.5: 31,096 | 3°56 | 29,837 | 3°45 130,210 | 3°52 [29,506 | 3'47 | 28,902 | 3°43 

Deaths........ 25,116 | 2°87 } 20,775 | 2°40 | 21,443 | 2°50 [21,245 | 2:50 $19,756 | 2°34 

Marriages ..| 6,369 | 0°73 | 6,777 | 0°78 | 6,618 | 0°77 | 5,820 | 0°68 | 5,415 | 0°64 
Mean Tem- x oR a oe os 

pommtire 380% 40°°9 38°°1 40°°7 39°°1 
2nd Quarter— 

ITH «00.0. 32,294 | 3°70 132,295 | 3°73 |31,283 | 3°64 130,726 | 3°61 | 30,583 | 3°63 

Deaths........ LOSES: | 2°22 -4,19;620-) 2°29 [AOsOS1" || 2°32) $193,045: |, g°24. $18,715: ), 2222 


Marriages ..| 6,638 | 0°76 | 6,780 | 0°78 | 6,690 | 0°78 | 6,898 | 0°75 | 5,946 | ovo 


Ee Oe ee eee 











Mean Tem- é o%, °, °, om 
perature 50°°73 49°°53 49°°2 49°*2 48°°7 
3rd Quarter— | 
Births’ .....:- 30,123 | 3°46 130,702 | 3°55 | 28,975 | 3°38 [29,181 | 3°43 [28,689 | 3°40 
Deaths........ 18,050 | 2°07 |18,099 | 2°09 ]17,072 | 1°99 [16,692 | 1°96 116,835 | 2°00 
Marriages ..| 5,723 | 0°65 5,582 | 0°64 | 5,816 | 0°68 5,891. | 0°69 | 5,424 | 0°64 





|_—————— 


Mean Tem- 56°-08 B54, 55°°8 56°°3 


























perature 57°27 
4th Quarter— | 
Dirtner....... ms — [30,961 | 3°58 | 29,270 | 3°41 129,460 | 3°46 | 27,953 | 3°32 
Deaths........ = — {22,162 | 2°54 [18,411 | 2°15 §18,759 | 2°20 719,338 | 2°29 
Marriages .. aged Pia 7,158 | 0°83 | 7,606 | 0°88 | 7,471 | 0°88 | 7,181 | 0°85 
Mean mat 3 39°°5 49°°'7 41°°8 41°°3 
perature 
Bey car— 
Population . 354.95,214 3,462,916 354.30,923 35399226 35367,922 
Births ..5..0-. — —! (123,795 | 3°54 (1195738 3°49 [118,873'| 3°49 $116,127) 3°45 
Deaths........ os — | 80,676| 2°33 | 76,857 | 2°24 | 75,741] 2°22 | 74,644) 2°22 


Marriages..|) — — | 26,247) 0°76 | 26,730] 0°76 | 25,580] 0°75 | 23,966) o°71 
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IT.— Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
30th September, 1875, and their Proportion to the Population; also the 
Number of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 
















































































Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Registration 
Groups ; Estimated | Ratio. Ratio. 
of Districts. eee to Middle of | Number. Pee One in | Number. ae One in 
1871. 1875. Cent. | every Cent. | every 
SCOTLAND ssssesnec- 3,360,018 | 3,495,214] 30,123 | 3°45 | 29 | 2,640 | 8°76 | 11°4 
Principal towns ....| 1,079,211 | 1,171,228] 10,508 | 3°59 | 28 945 go 7 Le 
Large i tl SLO, (401 242,0409 -o,900 eA iT | 24 249 4°O | 14°3 
Small fo) | SN ICT AST | 79607 | IST. area (28 583 87 | A233 
Mainland rural ....| 1,062,576 | 1,053,718} 8,064 | 3°06 | 33 803 | 10°o | 10°0 
dnsular S ect..|) 182,004). .t26,03% 819 | 2°52 | 40 60 a3 [As 7 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 
Sse Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
of Districts. aa to Middle of | Number. per Gur in | Number. ee Oie in 
1871. 1875. Ceut. every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND: "S:ch..s.0 3,360,018 | 3,495,214] 18,050 | 2°07 | 48 | 5,723 | 0°65 | 154 
Principal towns ....) 1,079,211 | 1,171,228] 6,870 | 2°35 | 43 | 2,569 | 0°88 | 114 
Large py: eel OES 740 10-343 Geode 2188 oo*es 1 39 (10 |ho"83 "| 126 
Small jp eli 4O7487 | 796,897 4,192 > 2°01 48 91-1287 “"e-62 4. tee 
Mainland rural ....| 1,062,576 | 1,053,718] 4,352 | 1°65 | 61 [1,140 | 0°43 | 233 
Tasulave 2 ck 182,004) - 230,024 4AB)-1°98 | 72 67 -|-o721 1 1. 476 








TIl.— Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Dwisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th 
September, 1875. 





Per Per Per \ Per 




















Divisions. nea Counties. ee Counties. ase | Counties. Ties 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 8°8 
‘ Shetland ....)- 6°8 jb Woriar ......., 10°7 | Lanark.....;.. 7°4 
Tlortherns.—-- o One y .scceccd De a) APE CLO cestecanecse 9°5 | Linlithgow.! 9°3 
North-Western) 7°1 | Caithness ....) 8°2 | Fife ........... 6°5 | Edinburgh | 8°9 
: ., | Sutherland...) 5°4 | Kinrogs «......: 3°38 | Haddington} 97°7 
Nonth, Hewheta 14:2 Ross and ; Clackman- se DBEYWICK) ...1 4Ic5 
East Midland..| 8°9 Cromarty 3°5 MOG psi. + | Peebles........ 8°2 
e : ‘ Inverness ....} 10°2 | Stirling ........ wT TCU KING anes, 8°3 
EU SEE a Neti scas 9°0 Dumbarton .. 4°9 | Roxburgh ..| 9°7 
South-Western} 7°3 | Elgin ............ E38 Areyll) os. 4°2, | Dumfries ....| 14°4 
; 3 f FERAL cea thoree LGSS A Bute | 4°5 | Kirkeud- ; 
SE Joe Aberdéen, :...| 13°7 | Renfrew........ Gr bright .. ay 
Southern ~......; 12°9 | Kincardine...) 16° ff] Ayf..aac. ene 7°8 | Wigtown ....| 18°8 
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IV.—Divisional Table :—Marriaces, Brrrus,and Dzuatus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 30th September, 1875. 














5 6 
Births. Deaths. 
No. No. 


1 2 3 4, 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
i Marri : 
(Scotland) . yates est 
t Statute Acres. (Ean) 
No. No. 

SCOTLAND ........00 Totals| 19,639,377 | 35360,018 | 5,723 
BSN Ort ner © ler eee ee: P2Gr,o220 1 wle7 OL 95 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 166,351 117 
111. North-Eastern ........ 254295594 393,199 445 
Iv. East Midland ........ 25790,492 559,676 8475 
v. West Midland ........ 2:093,1 76 251,088 368 
vi. South-Western...,....| 1,462,397 | 1,183,218 | 2,643 
vit. South-Eastern ........ Th 92524 475,523 933 
Viti. Southern: (3,-2.0: 2,069,696 203,772 249 


770 [xere) 
1,087 630 
3,206 | 1,480 
4,848 25793 
2,008 | 1,333 

12,568 | 7,820 
4,114 | 2,588 
1,922 999 





No. ITI.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriages, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1875; and 





CouNTRIES. Area Popu- { Marriages. 
in lation, 

Statute HS ian 

Acres. |(Persons.) 
Semen EEL Cammenae i en ee ihe ola 
Bales ce [| 370329 | 22712, 48,860 
Scotlands ::...<0AtAN 19,639,| 8,860,{ 5,723 
MEGA hed nce cee 20,323,| 5,412, 5,172 


GREAT BRITAIN 


AND JRELAND ‘ 7T2BO®) 





[000’s omitted.] 


Per 
1,000 of 
Popu- 
lation. 


210,781 


30,123 
32,585 


6°O 


Brrtrus and Dnatus, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1875. 


No. 
121,459 


18,050 
19,289 





Per 
1,000 of 
Popu- 


lation. 





Ratio. 
53 
5°6 
3,5 


—-_ —= |] | ur | | | COC 


31,484, | 59,255 


2'73,489 





8°5 


158,798 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have sweceeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births, deaths, and marriages are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—ED. 8. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1875-'74-78.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Declared Real Value (Ha- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer's Profit. 

eee errr ee eee eee acerca 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


[000’s omitted.] 





I.—FOREIGN COUNTRIES: 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 
Norway, Denmark &Iceland,& Heligoland J 
Central Europe; viz., Germany,Holland, 
Od! Bel 1... pwikon.sa0s.sxcerearcoarsesgenrgsnsaewers 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands,and Malta 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria and Morocco 
IVOSEER IN ATI ICA cccoencees-s eetrosetens teemonautoosduceserere 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bosshon 
and Kooria Mooria Islands 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 
pines; other Islands 
South Sea Islands 
China, including Hong Kong 
United States of America 
Mexico and Central America 


Foreign West Indies and Haytt.........ee 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 


She eeeeeoneeeees 


f 


Poem meee crreeseresrereaeereereee 


eee meer errors eeererores 


Cece r ere rrcerareeeesesesseseeeee 
eee rere reser eesecerecoseresaseserersserere 
beer ee seeeeereereeseeee 
ee 


eee eee eee eer eeeeosseeesare 


Venezuela, and Ecuador 


(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia .... 


(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres 


Whale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 


Total—Foreign Countries 


2) 


bP) 


sete eens 


IIl.—BritisH POSSESSIONS : 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore 

Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld. 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 

and N. Zealand 

British North America 


Co eeeeeeoene 


3) 9) 


eee 


eee e cere ener reser eee esses arereeeeees 
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Cape and Natal 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 
Mauritius 


Channel Islands 


beeen eee eraser esar reese reer errereesearareeererereereere 


Total—British Possessions..........+. 


General Total 








W .Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 


Pore ore ee eres seer seers eseseesereeeeeoesoeeeeeerye 


First Nine Months. 























1875. 1874. 1873. 

Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports | Exports 

rom to from to rom to 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
24,324, | 11,497, | 27,063, 12,972, | 25,650, | 12,328. 
36,731, | 81,846, } 35,682, | 33,868, | 33,798, | 38,980, 
45,724, | 16,948, ] 44,312, | 18,958, | 43,547,| 19,1038 
5,604, | 6,987, | 4,100, | 6,881, | 4,807,| 8149 
11,453, | 7,511, | 11,583, | 8,767, | 14,556,| 211,846 
127s 420, 15230, 441, | 1,043, 360 
1,232) 585, 1,271, 668, | 1,356, 876 
VAs 298, 282, 289, iva; 209. 
20285 4 2,061, 2,460, | 1,ol0, 7 156%, 930 
365, 2,035, 54, 26, 5 E 73. 
10,447, | 6,781, | 8,639, | 7,823, | 8,632,| 7,919. 
53,018, | 17,693, | 58,827, 22,487, | 55,432, | 27,752 
1,781, | 1,265, | 1,428, 909, | 1,640,| 1,186, 
3,634, | 2,858, | 4,098, | 2,140, | 4,451, 3,276. 
\) 984, | 1,208, ) 958, | 8,882, ] 1194] 2781 
i 6,706, | 3,090.) 7,817, | 3,195, | 7,891,| 4,582 
j 7,928, | 7,463, | 7,670, | 9,148, | 8,749,| 9,820 
\ 3B, 19, 106, 12, 102, 12, 
214,272, \120,515, 1217,588, |131;771, 214,553,|L49,571, 
24,286, | 19,962, | 29,971, | 20,640, | 28,813, | 17,484 
1357545 9,351, 10,637, 8,351, 9,152, 8,229. 
v,711, | 4,299, | 6,443, | 4,727, | 6,134,| 3,761 
6,068, | 8,258, | 7,922, | 8,829, ] 6,597,| 7,002: 
7,729, | 2,167, | 5,795, | 2,241, | 5,758,| 2,868: 
4,572, | 8,488, | 3,091, | 3,150, | 3,026, 3,239, 
T4215 569, 407, 6638, 325, 487. 
697; 268, 903; 453, 1,123; 425. 
384, 489, 559, 615, | 457,| 928: 
66,620, | 48,851, | 65,728, | 49,169, | 61,184,| 44104 
Mie ti £|280,892, |169,366, 283,316, |180,940, |275,737,192,678 





* 7.¢., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


1875. | Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. Sol 


IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)— First Nine Months (January—September), 
1875-74-73-72-71.— Declared Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Nine Months.) [000s omitted.] . 
Homurere Mrictke Teoria: 1875. | 1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. 
£ £ £ £ aE 
Raw Mattis.—Teaxtile,&e. Cotton Wool ....| 34,977, | 38,932, | 43,125, | 42,218, | 40,894, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 22,037, | 19,349, | 17,650, | 16,963, | 16,557, 


ROLL Pema hes teeansbacees 11,271, | 10,918, | 10,221, | 11,193, | 12,096, 
Se accents 3,348, |° 4,755, 4,400, | 3,785, | 4,270, 
EeMG! bai. kunts 3,9785:1 4,761,"| 4,745, | 5,010, ; 4,729, 
| a0: eso ae ae 1,544, 2,058, 2,215, 2,399, | 2,466, 


—_————q——_ | oo | | | 


77,155, | 81,768, | 82,356, | 81,568, | 81,012, 








ie 4 Verrious.. Hides ..51...05000 5,368, | 4,967, | 5,251, | 5,024, | S43i, 
(2 ee ee ae 3,483, |. 2,099, | 2,487,.| 3,396, | S:761, 
Mictals «cc. sccken. 4,159, | 7,220, | 6,967, | 10,198, | 6,824, 
ET aMMOW ct tsb atch ees 1,407, 1,829, 2,244, 2,157, 1,913, 
PA DED, . ccocaaben:. 10,272, | 16,357, | 12,280, | 9,246, | 8,450, 


—— ee S| SE | 


27,389, 32,972, | 29,179, | 30,021, | 24,379, 














3 - Agreltl, Guano oo... FOO, | “WATS W850, | 8,816, | 1737; 
Bede iia test 6,349,-| 6,407, | 4,589,.| 5,013, | 5,587, 

7049, O.7 72) 559395 5,829, 75274, 

IPEOPICAL, &C., PRODUCE. TO. .....icsscscoeboeods 10,087, %,702, | “7,344,)| 8.7382.) 8.220: 
COMO. or ceked... 6,405, | 6,056, | 6,386, | 4,404, | 4,298, 

Sugar & Molasses| 14,368, | 18,152, | 18,990, | 16,487, | 14,580, 

TOBACCO. ....5.00000 2 WE iy 2,919, 3,090, 1,912, 3,008, 

TC e ce cst, esinces 2,047, | 2,950, 2,228, | 2,036, 1,800, 

Write. ac. 1,809,.| 1,743, 381,| 1,944, | 1,722, 

Wines vecceccseess 5,088, | 5,224, | 5,940, | 5,940, | 5,102, 

POORELG -z.0cccech one: Z PO 2b) eer OA, 2,255, | 2,170, | 2,255, 





44,168, | 41,850, | 42,564, | 43,625, | 40,994, 





BRO OU ci Reascarant cousvaN ners Grain and Meal.| 38,263, | 39,974, | 37,406, | 33,198, | 33,123, 
Provisions ........ 19,411, | 19,051, | 16,858, | 13,147, | 12,634, 


— ee 


576745 | 59,025, | 545264, | 46,345, | 4597575 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 39,580, | 26,360, | 35,373, | 27,528, | 22,243, 
ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS....|253,015, |255,844, |249,675, |234,916, |221,659, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 28,500, | 27,373, | 26,500, | 27,380, | 18,235, 


QA MRO RNS oesys doi de ts sfuncotdesisone Holy RNS, |293,220, 1296,146, 12022960, 1230, 004, 





* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘‘ not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.— (United Kingdom.)—First Nine Months (January—NSeptember), 
1875-74-78-72-71. — Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 
Kingdom. 








(Nine Months.) (000’s omitted.] 1875. 1874, 1873. 1872. 1871 

BriTisH Propuce#, &c., EXPORTED. F 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Manrrs.—TZeatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 44,191, | 45,121, | 47,089, | 47,467, | 43,118, 
co SHAY IWR RAED od che, 9,834, | 10,889, | 11,735, | 12,078, | 11,096, 
Woollen Manufactures} 17,007, | 18,386, | 20,343, | 25,815, | 20,694, 
Jue Vania Fe ee, 8 cs 3,992, | 4,062; 3,963, 4,543, | 4,457, 
Silk Manufactures........ 1,321, |. 1,614, )-3,488)1| 1,743,.| “tes 
yh. Warnsh sonnel. 668, |. S20,clna,280, |. 1,848.0) mas 
Linen Manufactures ....| 5,706, | 5,606, | 5,867, | 6,367, | 5,622, 
gt me GAMA sttessiccetieaten £5302, 1,305, 1,624, 1,520, | 1,699, 





—_—_ 


83,851, | 87,803, | 93,339, |100,876, | 89,259, 


EO 





Sewed.: Apparel i. geioastesecion ares 4,268, | 2;259, | 2,447, | 9.170,.) Ozzy 
Haberdy. and Milmry. | 3,913, | 4,718, | 5,188, | 5,097, | 4,524, 


39 


6,181, | 65999 | F5855 | 75209, | Gyeoee 


MeEtArs, &. ....... LAL OAWALC ...c0vienncvenrass 3,196, | 9,269, | 3,727, | 3,684, |= 28ee 
MiSCMIMOEY: crcss-scocccteenss 6,944, |, 7,269, | 7,397,.| 559757 Aaa 
MOU tres ceotrscmaseee: 20,019, | 23,703, | 29,144, | 26,591, | 19,338, 
Copper and Brass........ 2,94, | 2,082.) 42,794, 1.2655, | Bags 
Lead and Tin ....%..... 1,030, |. 1,841,4). 1,167, | 1,406, 3- Boze 
Coals and Culm ........ 4,329, | 9,187, | 9,924, | 7,209, | 4400) 


41,294, | 47,791, | 54,153, | 47,142, | 34,448; 


Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenwareand Glass] 2,108, | 2,203, | 2,631, | 2,258, | 18873 





Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale............4. 1,649, L024; 1,830, 1,530, 1,386, 
and Products. Butter «.....c....c2.000 Wie 184, L192, 219, 236, 
Cheese rie Foe teh 61, 54, 55, 56, 68, 

Candles: 5. Ge Bene. 126, 136, 157, 171, 130, 

Ss a EMSs A Ae me Os Bag, 510, 607, 392, 359, 

SPITS —— necdvdsseeconssactseers 20 Ty, 118, 166, 164, 148, 

OU 2h, a cseaitetoecety te tenee: 15726, 1,965, 2,222, 1,814, 1,268, 

4,451, | 4,888, | 5,229, | 45346, | 3,595s 
meer er REESE | meneame cece | emcee | qe 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed............. 946, 628, 661, 629, 506, 

HOUNIIUUES i, cssccye seek ares a —_— a — = 

Leather Manufactures | 2,835, | 2,573, | 2,523, | 2,668, | 2,769, 

OAD ee scence ee! De, 199: 180, 228, 167, 

Plate and Watches .... 199, L134, 182, 143, 131, 

SLAGION CL jcrasucseacarvonrss 496, 501, 490, 467, 376, 

4,709, | 4,082, | 4,036, 4,135; 339495 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 14,072, | 14,666, | 13,773, | 12,667, htop, 
Unenumerated Articles.........:..c..corsossesccsacre 12,700, | 12,6205 |" 12,930, | 11,624, | To,uee 
TOTAL: HX PORTS, cy. dcvetasces 169,366, |180,940, |193,676, |190,315, {163,599 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Nine Months 


ended September, 1875-74-73. 


a ee 
Total British and Foreign. 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 

















ra 1875. 
ae alae Entered. Cleared. 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. 
: Northern ports .. 882,877] 739,692 
feeesia Southern 345,669 eee a. 
BOOTY Sic sireisodasancerenanedesstns 625,076 | 516,117 
CLG AYE eee ee oe 540,654] 290,783 
_ CUTILITICTA o ea  e 189,189 | 450,469 
TURES oe eee 1,117,209 | 1,806,056 
LNG ae ie eee 770,573 | 820,536 
CATES sa eae oy ere ree 634,582} 711,167 
IN 20 cys ccd oStide scout bosete 1,405,018 | 2,036,768 
SNS os ane ee anne 492,782| 444,734 
9° OCR Re ann r oe eee 202,204) 242,974 
LE lea ae 233,480] 672,732 
Austrian territories ............ 31,648 65,175 
SOS RE eee ee oan 81,205 55,097 
Turkey (including Walla- 
ia anid Moldavia) ih i 208,045 | 236,724 
aT as cere 207,672 | 316,322 
United States of America ....| 2,485,977 | 1,454,432 
“Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 238,824! 309,757 
POL CR nasigatsesgveieoneranactec 
2) CL RRs re aCe 204,257 | 338,343 
Day teas 8 osha esi och: 165,093 97,198 
LL SER SE ae ens eee Ss 49,730} 208,810 
CI eee See rce eee 94,704: 21,913 
Becher countries...............0.0 410,473 | 441,325 
Total, Foreign Countries \11,566,891!12,407,845 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
North American Colonies...) 784,151) 557,048 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 816,753 | 1,037,488 
REA UETOIUS 5... 5.22 ubss ones 
Australia and New Zealand] 282,256) 446,495 
Mey cSt Indies .........ceccccceeso00s 221,639 | 114,958 
ee uannel Islands...............00.. 199,900] 131,946 
Other possessions ................ 158,830) 550,194 
Total, British Possessions | 2,413,529 | 2,838,129 
‘Tota Forrtgn CountRiss 
_ AND BrRitisH PosszEssions. 
Nine months [ 1876........ 13,980,420)15,2 
ended 7 — 
September | eee = ae 


























1874. 

Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. fe 
1,067,510} 765,739 
180,561] 134,982 
906,808} 494,737 
662,273) 257,202 
116,813] 410,773 
1,173,670 | 1,718,882 
663,887| 753,718 
597,866] 620,736 
1,226,737 | 1,791,364 
617,352] 397,534 
212,166 | “225,470 
173,038} 877,141 
21,984 65,633 
76,539 60,738 
178,530] 282,257 
155,214] 380,594 
2,820,377 | 1,630,979 
248,473 | 294,821 
176,611} 377,595 
190,547 63,203 
81,300) 194,444 
68,440 14,65 5 
389,651} 478,105 
12,016,427|1 1,991,312 
1,013,514 | 669,584 
778,215 | 983,628 
218,791] 418,943 
186,696 90,800 
185,698 | 124,369 
162,420} 612,371 



























































1873. 

Entered. Cleared. 
Tons: Tons. > 
847,992} 606,644 
295,633 122,289 
750,827 | 440,291 
700,088} 220,241 
129,727| 378,986 
1,245,514} 1,590,546 
625,422 827,726 
618,184) 688,082 
1,245,718 | 1,863,404 
776,010} 404,000 
239,877 | 218,44) 
178,217| 544,326 
17,550 75,851 
72,815 6332413 
231,917| 256,409 
299,560 396,705 
2,265,946 | 1,725,138 
239,832 | 304,498 
186,908] 353,740 
189,061 133,441 
68,349 179,073 
80,642 14,837 
376,157| 476,014 
11,681,896}1 1,883,929 
772,574 | 863,209 
716,858| 854,115 
223,840 RRP OVL 
182,675) 111,447 
185,997 129,676 
154,977 | 548,457 
2538,641 


2,545,234 | 2,899,695 || 2,236,421 


eae 
14,561,661|14,891,007 


13,918,317) 14,422,570 
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GOLD anv SILVER BULLION AND SPECIE.—Imporrep anp 
ExportEp. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Nine Months (/January—September), 1875-74-78. 


[000’s omitted.] 





(First Nine Months.) 


Imported from :— 


Australia 


So. Amea. and W. 


Indies 


Coe e ee eeeroasere 


United States and 
Oaileru eet tits. se 


Germany, Holl. & 


Belg. 
Prigl., § 


pain, and 


GUOTIEES Lo fnos- tae 
Mita., Trky., and 


Egypt 
China 


West Coast of Africa 
All other Countries.... 


Totals Imported.... 


Belg. 
Prtgl., S 
Gbrltr 


Coe ee eereeecnre 


pain, and 


Pee eeeeerneres 


COCO e ee eee enes 





Ind. and China (vid \ 


Egypt).. 


eee eee eceeree 


Danish West Indies 
United States ............ 


South Africa 


Mauritius 


Brazil S...: 


eee erecccees 


Coe orerorererres 


Pee eeeeerecersooes 


All other Countries...- 


Totals Hxported.... 


Excess of Imports... 


99 


Exports .... 














745) 








1875. 1874. 

Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
£ £ £ £ 
4,342, 29.5 4,759, £6; 

927, 25493, 2,002, 257755 
8,227, 25309; 3,216, 25995; 
135596,.11' 458207 SQ977; 1) > 876, 
15725, 1,098, 431, 893, 
558, 806, 230, 1,834, 
81, 241; 57, 50, 
525, 19, 265, 225 
218, 56, 232, 23%, 
97, oak, 106, 28s 
2,138, 659, 1,058, 843, 
18,938, 7,519, | 12,356, O.4775 
3,359, 15699; 3,426, 810, 
3,253, 352, | 1,018, 585, 
1,140, 800, 811, 1,645, 
W752, | 250315 | 20;292,,| 2,040, 
= = 5c 1,331, 4,924, 
4495, 89, 9, 24, 
oo 10, d, Ti; 
635, — 396, 
1,279, | 3,844, | 1,384, 923, 
10,111, | 6,774, | 8,827, | 8,922, 
8,827, 4,029, 5555 























1878. 
Gold. Silver. 
£ £ 
7,033; 16, 
2,061, 2432, 
3,127, | 4,780, 
12 181, 32285 
525, 1,020, 
68, 189, 
132, 61, 
1,401, 30, 
56, 124, 
59, 6, 
239, 810, 
14,671, | .9,471, 
532, | 2,808, 
6375,.1 1,292.5 
3,210, 129, 
10,117, | 4,209, 
1,013, 2.2655 
677, a 
214, 455 
207, — 
2,324, | 1,381, 
14,552, 7,892, 
119, 


1,579) 
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_REVENUE.—(Unirep Kriyepom.)—30TH SrpremBER, 1875-74-73-72. 


Net Produce in QuaRtTERS and YEARS ended 30th Sept., 1875-74-73-72. 


(000’s omitted] 
































Corresponding Quarters. 





1873. 


£ 
5,012, 


5,499, 
2,606, 
90, 
1,872, 
460, 


15,539, 


457, 


15,996, 


70, 
1,276, 


17,342, 








1872. 
£ 
5,051, 
5,365, 
2,258, 
81, 
1,200, 
250, 


14,205, 


589, 


14,794, 


70, 
946, 


15,810, 





Corresponding Years. 





1873. 


£ 
20,900, 


26,109, 
10,415, 
2,359, 
5,472, 
1,100, 


66,355, 


QUARTERS, 1875. 
1875. LST) es 

ended 30th Sept. Tess. Move. 

£ £ £ £ 
DFUOMIS: ....0ccc0-cce-soe0 45753, | 4,572, — 181, 
BUMCIBS cin soni Posnsnes vatenes 5,746, | 5,437, — 309, 
SUCLCT) coie ooereeeee 2,508, | 2,448, — 60, 

Sea ae 106; 129, 24,, -— 
Post Cine <..:.......5.5. 1,434, | 1,480, — 4; 
Telegraph Service ... 320, 300, — 20, 
14,866, | 14,316, 24, 574, 

Property Tax. i..i.:...... 298, 349, 51, — 
15,164, | 14,665, 75, Bias 
Crown Lands ............ SZ. 2, — 10, 

Miscellaneous............ Eb 20,1) eke 4ee 108, — 
POCOUS Ric: 16,382, | 15,08], 183, 584, 

Ner ew £401. 
| 1875 
YEARS a 
: 1875. | 1874. 

ended 30th Sept. Toae More. 

£ £ £ £ 

CuUstOMIS vassecsevee.scss 19,594, | 19,612, 18, es 
PRC OHSC, Foss cxneeaas costae 27SOl, | 2b los, ~—— 648, 
SHAMS. Hiagisccseceionsstss: 10,686, | 10,461, -—— Bae, 
EEN Se HsSecs Gomi sgcouats di 2,465, 2,414, — 6, 
Post OMice 2.508. 5.000%: 538.92, 1| 0,820) —_— 302 

Telegraph Service ....}| 1,140, | 1,250, 110, — 
67,578, | 66,410, || 128, | 1,296, 

Property Tax ............ 3,961, | 5,486, || 1,525, —- 
77,829, | 71,896, || (1j653, 1,296, 
Crown Lands ............ 20165 380, — 15, 
Miscellaneous............ BOONES, 3,690, at 293, 
BGtals sisivee 476,917, | 75,966, || 1,653, 1,604, 

Waceetnsels 








Ner Decr. £49. 


77,429, 





1872. 
£ 
20,626, 
24,719, 
9,761, 
2,369, 
4,838, 
805, 


63,118, 


9,802, 


72,920, 


371, 
3,774, 


77,062, 
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Or 


REVENUE.—Unirep KIna@poM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH SEPT., 1875 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Recripts in the QUARTER 
ended 30th September, 1875; the Isstus out of the same, and the 
Charges on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or 
Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer on the 30th of September, 
1875, in respect of such Charges. 














Received :— ¥ 
Income reteived, as sShOWP 1m ACCOUDE 1 -.itcccescessseesneesnosseasiensssnchacenses 16,382,217 
ere on Account of Fortifications, per Act 32 and 33 bs 250,000 
Amount raised for Local Loans, by Exchequer Bonds........sesssceceesereee 500,000 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Wer ks, ee eee 409,633 
35 for Greenwich Hospital ............ A vastasssacioiescenin ese ensieelas 58,000 
MNGi ale Rea iwverscenese Oanacoeeneees £17,599,850 
Excess of the sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 30th 
of September, 1875, payable in December quarter, 1875, above the 
Balance in the Exchequer at that date, viz.:— 
Excess of Charge in Great Britain ....... so ricrstoais eos £4,075,73 
Surplus over Charge in Ireland \.sct.c...0csssestveseres 304,472 
Not GORCIOU CY. | ciccssiesisdevevessceees *5,7 (1,260 
21,371,110 
Paidi= 
_£ 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Hxchequer to meet the charge on 9.408.738 
the s0thror J une, 1875; a8 per 16st acCOUMt cae sennssisceesesesneesaeecesaises ea 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services cricccsssccsseecssceeees 11,663,453 
Ky advanced for Greenwich Hospital/....c...0.s-cvthasssearsavdoeceos coats 55,860 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th\of September, 1875, viz.:— 
Permanent Charge of Debt .......... Set eee .. £4,645,901 
Ferminable Amnvities <........desseckeenes wasecanteweeee 754,252 
Interest of Exchequer Bills...... Rete cscants 4 die sists 23,058 
- Of DeticlonGy A dVanCS cis..socsssossvenrnesese 2,267 
——__ 5,425,478 
Interest on Local and Temporary Loans ............ 17,500 
Other Consolidated Fund Charges :— 
MEO CEVA VERSE Bice catecsauns cuines ere traps caseokanodeces toate 101,511 
Other Charges (including 250,000/. for Fortifi- 
CALMOMIE I sais ainctsarccotec sre wrate sce trslisesewir es tomecates ; wes 
Advances for Public. Works, &¢.  c.sccceseccceeeeee .. 1,173,908 
—_— = 7,243,059 


DO tallies. stew caedsota scene se masecedeneeese aera Ummm 





* Charge on 30th September, 1875 (aS aboVe) .......seceeseesceneeee £7,243,059 
Paid out of Growing Produce in June quarter, 1875 © ........660 1,592,372 
Portion of the Charge payable in December quarter, 1875...... 5,650,687 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 30th of 1.879.427 

DPOPbOMIDEL, L870. scaspsueacasacminasdoasasvwaeachleoeds que snae ee esb\enutes ae 
Nef CeHCloncy As MOVE sasiscuessersvveonsdecenn sis 3,771,260 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Third Quarter of 1875. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 





Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
Weeks ended on Saturday. 












































Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

1875. ee, | G-—@s (seal; 
MN BRO it ietrcieg eds Bat sade 43 6 35 «5 30. 4, 

gliy 1) Satan ee eae ae ee 44 4, of eg 30. «6 
op 01) Sid oe errs Greene 46 - 33 11 30 4 
hae ct Eee ene. Saree AT 5 35 Zo. = 

pie) Se a eR, ee ce 51 31 4 30 7 
Average for JUby .....ccrreseovee AG 24. 1-6 Boo oe 
PURE FE Raikes Rikien: 53 10 40 4 32 4 
PIPOWA es sian, tesa bl 9 a4 | BO 

Ren ee ais, ue ek enue 53 337 a2. 1 
Gp eRe Ses scgaesty seaees bz 9 sl 4 28. - 
Average for August occ Az TO. 35 0 = 30: «C8 
September 4 ........ccsssee 49 3 35 - A BS = 
% ON ata ced esate 48 8 BD. 7 29 - 
i Bm ee ere nee ge al / a5. 7 oy a 

eA BS sicauceaiseabins 47 1 35 (9 26 9 

- Average for September...........- 48 4 ante & 23 13 
Average for the quarter ........ 49 - oy ae Zo.) 1S 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the THIRD QUARTER (July—sSeptember) of 1875. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 






































1 9 3 4 5 6 7 
Issuz DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. _ Notes Mciaawanaees 
Datus. _ | in lands of | of Discount 
Notes d Government Other Gold be (Col. 1 oe at 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. Bullion. male 965 7 Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mine: 1875. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1875. Per ent. 
41,03 July Fe 1102 3,98 26,03 28,58 8July 3 
41,82 oe tae 02 3,98 | 26,82 28,46 
42,44, ap hah 202 3,98 27,44 ts 
42,92 eo et At Oe 3,98 27,92 20523 29 93 
43,00 |Aug. 4...) 11,02 3,98 | 28,00 28,93 
43,18 ay dnt eZ 3,99 | 28,18 28,48 12 Aug. -2 
43,59 ph LO ey Oe 3,98 | 28,59 28,17 . 
43,63 oi aL Ocak LOL 3,98 | 28,63 24,93 
43,33 Sept. 2. 102 3,98 28,33 28,29 
42,92 See be 3,98 27,92 28,03 7 Oct. Qt 
42,39 6 Dilan Ge 3,98 | 27,39 2o4 \t4. ,. ~ Be 
42,11 ce 22 ees ewe 3,98 | 27,11 aH 76 NODS ad 
41,72 7 Oe SEL 3.98% +) 27,18 28,82 











BanKING DEPARTMENT. 









































8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 ps9 (EG 
Liabilities. Assets. Totale 

; ; DATEs. , ; P 
Capital and Rest. | __Deposits. ie ee __Securities. ___ Reserve. ae 
Jay an i é ties 

é ee Goldand 

Capital.| Rest. |] Public.| Private.|] °@er |cwansays.)|%%™"| Other. || Notes. | Silver | and 
Bills. ment. Coin. | Assets. 

£ £ £ £ ae : £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | MIns. |} Mins. | Mins. |] Mins. | 1875. | Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 | 3,31 5,11 | 25,59 34 | July 7| 14,87] 20,84 |} 12,45 | ,76 | 48,92 
14,55 | 3,384 || 4,08 | 26,05 7 » 14] 15,17} 19,17 || 18,36 | ,79 148,39 
14,55| 3,38 |] 3,38 [26,65 ] .87 | ,, 21] 14,18} 18,97 114,19 | 80 | 48,33 
14,55 3,38 3559 26,22 ,08 ” 28 14,03 13,71 14,69 ,69 48,12 





14,55| 3,57 || 3,57 | 25,16 || 42 | Aug. 4| 13,89/18,48 114,07 | ,69 | 47,11 
14,55| 3,43 |) 3,43 |25,60 || 42 | ,, 11] 13,79/1819 114,70 | ,71 | 47,39 
14,55| 5,60 || 3,60 | 25,68 || 88 | ,, 18] 18,49] 17,91 || 15,42 | ,81 | 47,68 
14,55| 3,89 || 4,10 | 25,24 || ,387 » 20] 13,49/17,77 115,70 | ,70 147,66 





14,55! 3,68 || 4,09 | 25,01 386 | Sept. 1] 13,59] 18,70 || 15,04 | ,70 | 47,70 
14,55| 3,68 || 4,73 |23,67 || ,87 | 4, 8] 18,56/17,98 |/14,89'| 68 |47.01 
14,55| 3,68 || 5,11 123,06 1,38 | ,, 15] 13,56/1807 ||14,45 | 70° | 46,77 
14,55) 3,70 || 5,07 | 22,35 | 87 | ,, 22] 18,36l17,89 114,35 | .44 | 46.24 
14,55| 3.69 || 4,62 |22,91 |] 40 | ,, 29] 13,58l19,01 112,901 79 |4618 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


Phe London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
Enetanp and Waxes on Saturday in each Week during the THIRD QUARTER (July— 
September) of 1875; and in Scortann and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 

[0,000’s omitted.] 











ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: Private | ‘Joint | 
Y z Stock | Toran, £5 TOTAL. £5 Ak ; 
DatEs. |. ae : Banks. Baken. Weeks Under |” a Under |” 
Baturday, | 8h Week) (ized | (Fixed | @ixea | exaca ian es. | (ixea} ® es. | (Fixed 
ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, jupwards. Issues, jupwards. Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,80). 274). 6,66). 2519) 6,35) 
1875. & £ £ £ 1875. £ £ Lik. £ £ £& 


July 3] 112,78 ZAO | ~2,20'-\ ahi 
ee 10) “01,57 2,46 | 2,28 | 4,74 | July 10 
59 VTA £22583 2,44 || 2,26 | 4,90 
H 24|. 83,62 | 2,41 | 2,25') 4,66 


2,05 | 4,00 | 6,05 | 3,60] 2,92 | 6,52 








mB okt TTBIOF 2,38 |. 2,23] 4,61 
Aug. 93,68 2,40 | 2,23 | 4,63 |Aug. 7) 1,99 | 3,96 | 5,95 | 3,58 | 2,93 | 6,61 
S 14) 116,13 2,39 | 2,23 | 4,62 
e 41 80,60 290 | 222°) (4,98 
ee 220) % 11570 2,35 | 2,21 | 4,56 
Sept. 4) 89,18 2,88 | 2,22 | 4,60 | Sept. 4) 1,95 | 5,93 | 5,87 | 3,56] 2,98] 6,53 
me t1 107,79 2,43 | 2,25 | 4,68 
se 18 86,83 2,46 | 2,29 | -4,76 
y  25| 105,86 2,50 | 2,33 | 4,83 








* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonvon. 



































. i 2 ie 3 4, 5 6 if 8 9 
Calcutta. eee ny 
London London New ay Hong at Sueeee 
DatEs. on Oe India | Calcutta yOney. | in bars in 
Paris. Hamburg. York. Counc ek ee Kong. Pawan. 
3 m.d. 3m.d. 60 i 8. 60 d.s. 6 m. d. 6m. d. 30 d.s. pr. 02. 
1875. per. cnt. d. a. d. per ent. d. 
Maly 10......... 25°62 20°78 4874 Pike: 2255 oh ts 55424 
ie eee 25°574 20°75 4°87 21% 21535 ss a2 5512 
Mig 7....... 25°50 20°65 = aig | = — 56 
a, 21 ........ 25°47 20°65 4°87 213 228 493 | + dis. 542 
Bept. 4........ 25°574 20°61 4.853 212 2.2585 — — 562 
ae eee 25°473 20°65 4:79 21g 2245 49 = 562 








* Bankers’ drafts. 
_ SS SSS 


i aes 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING THE QUARTER ENDED 
31st DECEMBER, 1875. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


Il Ministero d’Agri- 


Statistique Pénitentiaire Internationale I. 109 pp., coltura, Industria 
oaper, Sve, . Mone, LSU ducati snc aeetalersr ob acnotecokesearnmeeste e Commercio, 
Rome 


‘| Statistisches Bureau 
des K. Ministe- 
riums des Innern, 
Dresden 


Zeitschrift des K. Sachisischen Statistischen Bureaus, 
xxiJdahrgang, 1875. Heft iandii. 68 pp., paper, 8vo. 
Dresden, VS ROW ks sassy co Sercayovaees -oSradazeneenehe MMe eee 


Beilage zu Nos. 1 to 6, Jahrgang 1875, der Zeitschrift ) 
des K. Siichsischen Statistischen Bureaus. Verthei- | 
lung der Bevélkerung des Konigreichs Sachsen nach } 
den Haupt-Erwerbs-und Berufs-Klasseu. 111 pp., | 
paper, 8vo. Dresden 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ey 


Statistica della Societia du Mutuo Socsorso. 207 pp., ; Te Mpisoe teers 


coltura, Industria e 
paper, 8vo. Roma, 1875 Cemmercin ucts 


Ce ee ee ee 


Meteorologia Italiana. Vol. xi. 24 pp., paper, 8vo. 


Svein mel Sarees etc soteocain carson ea ee eee ee (fe 
Relazione sulla Circolazione Cartagea, 359 pp., paper, 

Svior-- omar LST. x5 sete. deh sent snouts Seceas ee enoeee be 
Casse di Risparmio ni Italia ed all’estero, 1870-71-72. | 

165 pp., paper, maps, 8vo. Roma, 1875.00.00... ey 


39 


Supplemento alla Meteorologica Italiana, 1874. Fasi- 
cicolo 11. 56 pp., paper, plates, 8vo. Roma, 1875 at 
Statistica delle Carceri per l’anno 1873, vii. 458 pp., 
paper, Sve. Koma, 1870 «.. ee eae ee ee a 
Relazioni dei Guirati Italiani sulla Esposizione Univer- 
sale di Vienna del 1873. Fascioli xvi, xvii, xviii. 
211, 109, 125 pp., paper, 8vo. Milano, 1876..5....:0..... 
Debiti Communali e provinciali al 31 Dicembre, 1873. 
96 -pp.; Paper, SvO: “Powmad, | 1875-7... csi scceccne welt seecsunet ‘ 
Popolazione per eta, sesso, Stato Civile ed Istrruzione. 
Censimento 31 Dicembre, 1871. Vol. ii. 244 pp., 


39 


Paper cvo. “oma Tsar ee ee 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno 1873. 

4h pp. paper, Svo: Roman 7 oe Stig ccssstesctecrosnsacan 4 
Bolletino Idrogafico. Fasciolo No. 3. Anno 1873. 

Papere plored: “LVOma tikes). Roheas mate eet ease a 


Annuario del Ministero delle Finanze del Regno D’Italia, 


pel 1875. Anno xiv. 715 pp., paper, 8vo. Roma, Il Ministro delle Fi- 


1875 nanze, Roma 
Prospetto Reassuntivo delle Liste dei Guirati per distretti Det ee 
: : Giustizia e Culti, 
e per circoli. 23 pp., paper, 4to. Roma, 1875............ Rows 


4to. Hamburg, 1875 ches Bureau, Ham- 
burg 


Beitrage zur Statistik Mecklenburgs. Achter Band. ; Das _Grossherzog- 


i ek er er i i rr err 


Hamburg’s Handel und Schiffahort, 1874. 194 pp., as, Up Re 


Erstes Heft. 79 pp., paper, 4to. Schwerin, 1875 . liches — Statisches 


Bureau, Schwerin 
De Waarnesningen der Bevolkings Statistik. A.J.Verweif. 
71 pp., paper, diagrams, 8vo. Deventer, 1874 ............ se 
Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Statistik. 11 J "Bos, | Hidgendssisches Sta- 


1875. 3 quartal Heft. 292 pp., paper, 4to. Bern, tistisches Bureau, 
1875 Bern 


SOOO ero ererereereessrerere tees sree ee HOer eee Oseeereren ee sererreneeerereeerererce 
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ea a ORR ON oe Oe A 


fiir das Jahr 1874. 141 pp., paper, 8vo. Prag, 1875 teat OO 


Statistisches Handbiichlein der Kgl. Hauptstadt Prag } Ptatististisehes Bu- 
Prag 
Copy of the above in Bohemian. 135 pp., paper, 8vo. 


OR) 5) geen ie ete areas he PE ate hea, a * 
Fiinfter Jahresbericht des Landes-Medicinal-Collegiums ( oe eee 
tuber das Medicinalwesen im Kénigreich Sachsen, auf eck e See 


die Jahre 1872 und 1873. 244 pp. paper, a Sachs. Ministe- 
Dresden, 1875 : riums des Innern 


. Dresden 
Berliner Stidtisches Jahrbuch fiir Volkswirttischaft und 
Statistik. 2ter. Jahrgang. Herausgegeben von. Dy. | StatistischesBureau 


jur. & phil. Huppé. 240 pp. boards, 8vo. Berlin, Berlin 
MOR SRT LeR C8), GN MAURY Oa ie Aes Oi, 


Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— | 
a =-berolknings (Population), 1878-0... .88 
B.—Rattsvasendet (Civil and Criminal Justice), 1872, 

No. 2. 18738, No. 1 
C.—Bergshandternigen (Mines), 1873..0.0..000.:ccccccccsesees 
D.—Fabriker och Manufakturer (Industry), 1873........ 
H.—Inrikes Handel och Sjéfart (Commerce and Navi- 

gation—_Intérior), 1873 cctools k 
F.—Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart (Commerce and Navi- 

gation=—Bxberior), 1878 «.:2. Gs uctiscs eee. 
G:——Banovarden (Prisons); 1878 21.4... 20 aes 
J.—Telegrafvasendet (Telegraphs), 1873, No. 12; 

LSTA vor 1g. fete frown od ad peas, 

K.—Helso och sjukvarden (Medical Statistics) ............ Tees Bae Central 
I. Sundhets—Koilegii underdaniga Beriattelse deter pesruis is 


: ES a de Statistique 
pte Hygiene), 1871 (11), 1872 (12), 1873 Suede, Stoo bola 


OO) ODOC COU ODI OOOO oO OU UOO OOOO OUUOUUOUO OH SOOT ODONO TOA Ca SOOO IEG 


PCO r rere remar rere ereresererersverscesece 








ance 


Il. Ofverstyrelsens 6fver Hospitalen underdaniga 


Berittelse (Lunatic Asylums), 1878.........0.00.0.... 
L.—Statens Jeruvagstrafik (State railroads), 1873, 
ING PEZ PRO aL AN a Dk Aen es eed des 
M.—Postverket (Post Office), 1872, No. 9; 1873, 
No. 10 


COOP C emer amare reer se rere see eeeseeeeeereerssasessereserssseeesrece 


N.—Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel (Agricultural Sta- 
[BSG ho a ea a eke ne 
Q.—Landtmateriet (Surveying), 1874 ........0...ccce seen 
Q.—Skogsvasendet (State Forests), 1872.......0.cccccccce 
S.—Allmanna Arbeten (Public Works), 1873................ 
T.—Lotvisendet (Pilotage, Lighthouses, &c.), 1874 (2 
numbers). Paper, 4to. Stockholm, 1874-75... } 
Statistisk Tidskrift. Utgifven af Kungl.  Statistiska 
Central—Byran. 1874, No. 3, 240 pp.; 1875, No. 1, 
Gorpe  VapenyS¥or Stockh ola si... cies cvineéscsevcssansenon 
Notices sur la Suéde, 1875. A V’occasion du Conegrés 
International des Sciénces Géographiques de 1875, a 
Paris. (94 pp., paper, Svoyr “Stockholim’.22:3...59...00 0018 
Riks-Stat for 1875-76. 43 pp., paper, 8vo. Stock- 





| EXON a AS ee a aR ee Rat 3.) Aen A er AMIS, SAE 44 
Utdrag af Riksgilds. Kontorets for 1873 afslutade Huf- 
vudbok. 17 pp., paper, 8vo. Stockholm, 1874............ 3 


Kapital—Kouto til Riks-Herfond-Boken for 1872-73. 
74 pp., paper, 4to. Stockholm, 1874-75 wo... y 
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aktiebankernas och Breditaktiebolageus uppgifter. de Statstisque 

January—July, 1875. January—July, 1874. Sheets} | Suéde, Stockholm 
Enskilda Bankernas manads—gqvartals och iceasite 

relser, 1874, 6mo.; 1875, 7mo. Sheets ..........ccis-esn- 
Hypotekeinriittningar, 1874. Sheets, ..........csscsssesemanseens 


Sammandrag af de solidariska enskilda bankernas fen | Le Bureau Central 


Parliamentary Papers— 


No. 284. Kirwee, Prize, Momeyiiins...csnns:csss cases odesotonsteovsne 
287. is Olean Sikes .castbrei ete 

[c. —1,369.] Report on Railways in India for the year >| India Office 
TN 21 iene ene Nh babes i ah 


[C.—1,340.] Moral and Material Progress and Condi- | 
TROT VOR AURA tsi 05 ahaa co seeceig sande ea Mateees 
Results of a Census of the Colony of New Zealand on | | Registrar-General, 


Ist March, 1874 Folio. Wellington, 1875 0.0.0.0... New Zealand 
Mineral Statistics of Victoria for 1874. Folio. Victoria, The Government of 
1 TRATES Soke ae URNS SEARO Rat, A Naat UR UE AR a eae TR a ET Victoria 


Statistical Register of the Colony of Victoria for 1874. wcieues 1 f5r 
Parts 1 to 4. With Statistical Summary from 1836 to Be ee ea 


SS ey PUTk May a ectate aia eri cee RE Gti t hat ae oe SM ee Victoria 
Howard Association Report, September, 1875. 16 pp., beets 

8vo. London, 1875 ee PP» +] The Association 
Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society. The Soci 

Session, 1874-75. 8vo. Manchester, 1875 ............... e Society 
Indian Railways, Comparative Statement of, for the Year yeas E 

1874. Sheet. Suansony 1875» <a os cnet dowdiises. Bes ashy nh eae © 


Memorandum of the Railways in the United Kingdom 
and in India for the Year 1874, compared with 1873. 
Sipp., folio: duondom, L876 cs access ce atts. soee 

The Surtees Society. Vol. lxii. 368 pp., cloth, 8vo. 


bi) 


Duliany; L756. ws cies tn cet, a eee Es, 
Journal of the East India Association. Vol. xix, No. 2. ine Maveoran 
76 pp, Svo.., London, UBQ0%: c.2 sane Wisha <cramaresen tenner Pe ee 


Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of 
the United Kingdom for 1874. Parts 1, 2, and 3. | Board of Trade 
EAGT Ce ai De XO et 2 A (03) 75 eo A UE iE TER Tr 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. 
No. 78 of vol. xvii, and No. 82 of vol. xix. 8vo. +| The Institution 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Vol. vii, Part 2, and 52nd }| The Society 
Annual Report. 198 pp., 8vo. London, 1875............. 

The Calendar of King’s College, London, for 1875-76. The Coll 
638 ‘pp.; cloth; 12mo. > Tbondom, 2S79 cso a .sercelstunoe Ds 


Statistics of the Colony of Tasmania for 1874. Folio. i eset > 
Maeamemiay SYD) Ae Sos, ara aateras aesuicl dia eras ta ae CYCHRMER ENT SES 


re ne tistician 
t re ti ist t ] 2 ay ‘ 
tele ee ee 


Remarks by Medical Officer of the City of sist | 





Sanitary Depart- 


ty T 
(with Mortality Tables, two large lithographed sheets) mentee 


for the quarter ending 30th June, 1875. 14 pp., 8vo 
The Thirty-first Annual Report of the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes. } 


The Society 
41 pp., 8vo. London, 1875 





POCO rere emer e ne coe mses eee trees esereeeresy 
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The Publications of the Surtees Society. Vols. lxiii and 
isay weloth, Ovo. Wurbam, 1875) | .cisidodeBvedeccden: 
Statistical Tables of the Colonial and other Possessions 
of the United Kingdom. Part 14, 1868-69-70 } 
The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. Nos. 10 
to 19, inclusive of vol. xxv. 4to. Dublin, 1875 ........ 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 of vol. ii; second series. S8vo. Dublin, 18785... Ss 
Statistical Tables relating to the Colony of Tasmania. 
Upp wolOrg, T asmagmiat 1875 o.. sake coved. deoniiccome tare, H. M. Hull 
Tasmanian Contribution to the Intercolonial Exhibition, 
Melbourne, 1875, and Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876.... \ 
Census of Ireland. Part 2, vol. ii. Vital Statistics. | | Registrar-General of 
MAw ps 2000.” Dual linye 1875 isc es \ Treland 
Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom 
with Foreign Countries and British Possessions for the +| Board of Trade 
Year 1874. 283 pp., folio. London, 1875........0..00.. 
University College, London, Calendar. Session 1875-76. 
231 pp.» doe ro Ogee eel oa (op el ee 765 eee eee ee \ The College 
Sixth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of] 
Massachusetts. January,1875. 379 pp.,8vo. Boston, +| The Board 
1S: HE ae OU AEE Ro RR RES Rp fen ene ae 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and | 
Sciences, Boston. New Series. Vol. ii. 535 pp., 8vo. -| The Academy 
SOR EON US pony Mee btn Peieescecaete ve aaa acetates sesh ae 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. : 

Ne OMe te coun: Guo... Philadolplia, ay Pee eceNy 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, } 
Philadelphia, Part 2 of Vol.xv. 88 pp., illustrations, 
AL Onc abnarta della: 181. ork a tn nae. shee ieselhs Seah Nee Seek Soe 
Transactions of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society. Vol. xl, 2nd Series. 393 pp., cloth, plates, 
Gee xO POTN ON BOY Ole, c sgn ces erie o-ceonagre te se areemaaeeenalsss 
History of British Commerce. By Professor L. Levi, i 
ES.Ay 527 pp,., cloth; 8vo. . London, 1872................ 
Trade and Salt in India Free. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. 


The Society 
Board of Trade 


tere eerereus 


The Academy 


2) 
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The Author 


Balfour, EP» 97 pp, Svo.. London, 187. ...:0...002). » 
Statistical Register of South Australia, for 1874. (Two \ The Government of 
copies.) 95 pp., boards, folio. Adelaide, 1875. ........ South Australia 


Nineteenth Annual Report of the Board of Works for 
the Wandsworth District. 25th March, 1875. 20 pp., >| The Board 
Be Gy ca PCN CLO Ein SO oc ee eek ames Sveoe tale ME NUS 

Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Wandsworth 


District, during 1874. 91 pp., 8vo. London, 1875.... ” 
Fourteenth Annual Report from the Registrar-General ] | The Registrar-Gene- 
on Vital Statistics, Queensland. 31 pp., folio. ral (Henry Scott, 
Queensland, 1875 eae TOM ee Ae ace Esq.) 
Calendar of the Royal College of Surgeons of Hngland, || py, . 
for 1875-76. 343 pp., cloth, Syo. Wondon,NS750.7.. } tne College 
The following relate to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts— 


Part 1 (Fire and Marine) of eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth Annual Reports of the Insurance Com- 
missioner, and Part 2 (Life andAccident Insurance) of 
nineteenth. Report. Cloth, Sv00 ......caiatenteesteentenoes: 

Rules of the School Committee and Regulations vf ae 
Public Schools of Boston. 1389 pp., cloth, 8vo............. 


Dr. Edwd. Jarvis 
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Annual Reports of the School Committee of the City of De Wied Fercis 


Boston, for 1869-71-72-73-74. Cloth, 8v0. wc. 
First, fifth, and sixth Annual Reports of the Board of 

Railroad Commissioners. Clotiay Sv orn edges eee ” 
Thirty-first and thirty-second Reports of Births, Mar- 

riages, and Deaths, for 1872-73. Cloth, 8vo................ ” 
Fifth and sixth Annual Reports of the Bureau of Sta- 

tistics OL Labou®.’ SVOE wr... ea eta encamaaeae 2 
Nineteenth, thirty-seventh, and thirty-eighth Annual 

Reports of the Board of Education. “8V0. sss... 2 
Municipal Registers, for the Years 1873-75. 8v0...........00.... 
Tenth and eleventh Annual Reports of the Tor of A 

State Claritiese SOV Os Micon. cvearace og ecta see sannoa mond toecaanmeeat #s 
Reports of the Treasurer and Receiver-General, a 1873- 

FAs BVO ending Vat wee nee Seen ee, oak tent, oa ech eee ae 22 
Report of the Auditor of Accounts, for 1873-74. 292 pp. 

BVO id sskea cies Boek concent etgiarae detest auto aes nae ate es 
Sixth Annual Report of the State Board of Health. 

SAGs ON One 'otisins ee ee cane gan aiaae faebanank a a eae % 
General Laws and Resolves, during the Sessions 

1S56-70-7 le ( 2273-748 Os 1, OMOs. oiecose seve ntmarcoiiandntmes 2 
Reports of the Librarian of the State Library, for 

M27 B27 Aa BNO ne escort Meee atta eee 2 
Abstracts of the Certificates of Corporations, for 1873-74. 

SW. sche eatin asp oae tees SEE on ese Oh ens se ndee ae de 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Board of Directors for 

Public Institutions... Sone eaeg chee, See 2 
Annual Reports of the Attorney-General, for 1873-74. 

SPOS: 8 Monctaivaniacanlde sabes co uae temebeace eeonectenee. peeehMee sence « coer e pena am ce 
Annual Reports of the Adjutant-General, for 1871-73-74. 

SVG yechaeis eee oe IRR ANG yt a AO 2 
Aggregates of Polls, Property, Taxes, &e., for 1872-73-74. 

BO. e (csdoai bi chs Mum iiatoneke se trey Sree ata USER eee Tan caste eee aac tae Necee amet i 
Abstract of Wills Proved, &c., for Five Years ending 

30th September, 1874. Sig ek oe ee 3 
Annual Reports of the Board of Inspectors of the State 

Prisons, 1Or USPS] fas OV Onno ois coe ee ee ep 
Annual Reports of the Trustees of the General Hospital, 

for 1843-50-55-56-58-63-64-66-73-74. 8V0. wc 4 
Annual Report of the Chief of Police, for 1872. 69 pp., 

SOL se siege Beets nae sane tn, Ui en See aN see er Rete e 
Abstracts of the Returns from the Banks, &c., for 1861 

PSL Pipes SHO: Ses dasceeh A. <t.8 Reena ae ein ates i ee 


Abstract of the Returns of the Sheriffs, for 1874. 8vo. 
Abstract of the Returns of the Registers of Deeds, for 


SAG, «2S NMOS a: Sanita seat eco eee esl Mn ane co cndghete ruts OM Be 
The General Statutes relating to the Public Schools. 
83 pp, CloblassSivos tS 70: ae aes ous en een, ba eee » 


Sintoe ath eighteenth, and nineteenth Annual Reports of 
the Drostecs of the State Industrial School for Girls. 
1/10 RemmOPe RET niet on nT FAL M.A eae 51 A AaUN AO ri be cee ira aces. te wit Ae « 

Twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth Annual Reports of 
the Trustees of the State Reform School. 8vo. ............ 22 

Census and Industriai Statistics of 1875. S8vo. 

Two Specimens of Enumerator’s Books with different | 
Sc be Gules gi. Neoacyuctcace ee cece reesei ee a na iret | 
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Annual Reports of the School Committee, for 1871-72-74. \ Decided nes 


MOS Marsetistah cn tavcvates Saas eades Mane tadatiag¥rrsrdtaiee reindins ss ond ab csegerawens 
Auditor of Accounts Annual Reports of the Receipts and 
Expenditures for 1870-71, and 1874-75.  8vo............... " 
Second and third Annual Reports of the Board of 
| ICON ee Came er PO oe Na ek a ene Maat A " 


Report of the Medical Commission, 1874. 8V0............08. 

Annual Reports of the City Registrar of the Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, for 1872-73-74. 8V0........0. 

Twentieth and twenty-first Annual Reports of the In- 


spectors of the State Almshouse at Tewkesbury. 8vo. = 
Twentieth and twenty-first Annual Reports of the State 
Workhouse at Bridgewater. 870.0...0....:s..0sceceneseennds 2 


Twentieth and twenty-first Annual Reports of the In- 
spectors of the State Primary School at Monson. 8vo. i 

Reports of the Trustees of the State Lunatic cae 
at Taunton, Northampton, and Worcester. 8vo. ........ f 

Various Annual Reports of the Directors of Railways, 


and other Miscellaneous Papers and Reports................ 2 
The Boston Almanac and Directory, for 1873. 552 pp., 
(5) C8 PUP 8 a Te oe a a Re RRR SAI eh EI? Lae ee Nae 2 


Manual of the Public Schools, for 1875. 128 pp., 12mo.... 
The following relate to the State of New York— 
Thirty-third Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, for 1874. 458 pp., cloth, 8vo. New York. 2 
oie Ma ee a Pa alee See a on toe ae ag ae ca sso st ipbenande 
Tenth, eleventh, and twelfth Annual Reports of the 
Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction, 
Fone S69= 71057 Ve THAlE-Caliy GVO. jcdisceccsss ic soe sunesbesendes 
Thirty-fourth and thirty-sixth Annua! Reports of the 
American Bible Society, 1849-50-52. 8vo,................ I 
The following relate to the State of Michigan— 
Fifth General Report of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
for 1871. 876 pp., cloth, 8vo. Lansing, 1874. ........ ; 
The following relate to the State of Rhode Island— 
Eighth and ninth Registration Reports of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, for 1860-61. 8vo. «0.0.00... 
Sixteenth, seventeenth, and nineteenth Annual Reports 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in the City of 
Providence, Rul .tor ES7OC74-73.- Svo. 2A ack 
The following relate to the State of Connecticut— 
Tenth Annual Report of the Board of Education for 
1874-75. 274 pp., cloth. Newhaven, 1875 ............ 
Annual Reports for 1863-64-67-69-72, of Births, Deaths, 
eid Miaemaees:: SOSA tt. se cates eres vied etowte 2 
The following relate to the Kederal Government at 
Washington— 
President’s Message and Reports of Departments for 
1871-72-73... Clothyilistrations, Svo0. (22...) icccube occ. ” 
Reports of the Commissioner of Agriculture, for 
1863-64. | Cloth; illustrations, SVOl 4 .))..cc cy lsccwccscesese ” 
Commerce and Navigation Reports for 1856-57-58-59 .... 
Reports of a Commission for Revision of Revenue 
Syetem. 483 pp.) hotly SVO7 cure arte catch net recess me 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, for 1870. 
STD) Pp iC loti Bot rcsuesta snc decmeaday etnies ot vecveres ” 
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Report on the Geology and Topography in the State of 
Michigan, > 224 pps Clo 8 V0...csccuas once see oneees 
Report of the Decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Case of Dred Scott v. John F. A. Sandford, 1856. 


BOD Pap OUO> tee cncoeesors comstebe vossowacaenteccon soeteaeaeasscromepent 
A Digest of Patents from 1790 to 1830. 670 pp., 4to..... 
Laws relating to Patents and the Patent Office, &c. 

TDOUP Bis OVOs ae ioxedsevyieecs cc Neeg at-c bn ogee raat eee sane gs eee I 


The Currency Specie Payments. 35 pp., 12mio................. 
Message of the President of the United States. 30 pp., 
8vo. 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents, 1846. 
OLE POs AU OS sass sc senasesoonactas seam ovagein sohusent &pyaadtsr obane He aceee 
Circulars of information of the Bureau of Education, 
IN @GP OE AGO: Ae BNO snake cesceceaseensscconten cate tno ear aa eee 
Alabama Claims, Case of the United States. 204 pp., 
CLOW ise SMO s atenctnchasku eagerness cian cMerer oat tei eae arene ene 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, 41st Congress, \ 
OG Overholt Cat CUbOs <6. c..cschs a cauteae aha aiee ects ahs 
Monthly Report for September, 1873, of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department 
The following relate to the State of Vermont— 
Fifteenth and sixteenth Registration Reports, for 
WS refs OLOUM SVOS occ catet ssots geese cociescre meee ence: 


Statistique de la France. Nouvelle Series. Tome ii. 
Année 1872. 380 pp., folio. Paris, 1875 
Social Science Association of Philadelphia, Papers of 1871. 
Infant Mortality and the Necessity of a Foundling 
Hospital in Philadelphia. By John 8S. Parry, M.D. 
(2 copies.) 28 pp., 8vo. 
The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. Part 2, vol. xi. No. 22. Second Series. 327 pp., 
plates, <c,, Svo: London, 18 79.....csncu-te eee eee 
The Post Magazine Almanac and Insurance Directory, 
W875. 7138 pps; Oredt TOMO. cceus.a toma tecoentte 


The Free School System of the United States. By F. 
Adams, Esq. 309 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, 1875 


Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. 
Nos. 108 to 111 
Statistical Tables of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, during 
1874. 86 pp., 8vo. London, 1875 
Reports of the Inspectors of Factories, for the half-year 
ending 30th April, 1875. 174 pp., 8vo. London, 1875 
Statistical Abstract for Colonial and other Possessions of 
the United Kingdom, in each Year from 1859 to 1873. 
(11th No.) 104 pp., 8vo. London, 1875 
Taylor’s Calendar of the Meetings of the Scientific Bodies — 
of London, for 1875-76 
Census Returns of the Bombay Presidency. Part 3. 
731 pp., boards, folio. Bombay, 1875 ; 


} 


Pee esc e rere rereeees 
Co te ee ee ry 


Parliamentary Papers— 
No. 298. East India (Loans raised in India) 
429. (Sickness, Mortality, and Inva- 
liding of European Forces) 


9 2) : 











By whom Presented. 


\ Dr. Edwd. Jarvis 


3’) 
The French Govern- 


ment 


The Association 


The Society 


W.E. Stark, Esq., 
National Educa- 
tional League, Bir- 
mingham 


Messrs. Triibner 
The Hospital 


A. Redgrave, Hsq. 
Board of Trade 


Messrs. Taylor 


Secretary of State 
for India 


he) 
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No. 458. Regimental Exchanges Regulations ................ India Office 
[C.—1,349.] Memorandum on the Census of British 
India of 1871-72. 65 pp., folio, Lon- 
Cond VST Beant ae hss 
Statistical Abstract relating to British India, from 1865 
to 1874 8F pps, Sve. duondons US7562:..:..2scc eet : 
Return showing the Progress of South Australia during] |J. Boothby, Esq., 
the past five Years. (10 Copies.) Adelaide, 1875. .... Adelaide 
Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education. | The B Wash 
No. 5, 1875 (2 copies). 26 pp., 8vo. Washington, onda Ae 2 


d 


PEt ag sa Poach vioneaecnp oak Dee uae uae inec er Ore mete 
The Vatican and St. James’s. By J. Lord, Esq. 
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The Insurance Record. (The current weekly numbers) ....| The Editor 
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Monetary and Mining Gazette. (The current weekly 
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Rassegna Settimanale del Movimento delle Popolazione e] | La Giunta di Sta- 
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Returns of Births, Deaths, and Marriages for Dublin. | | Registrar-General, 
(Cirtrenti weekly mimes) Sc. sce. 0s-0-cceonttaesenecensacynctvoees Ireland 

Coming Events (current weekly numbers) to 13th Nov. ....| The Editor 

Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1874. Heft ix, 1873. Heft 3]|K.K. Statistischeo 
and 4. Herausgegeben von der K.K. Satatischen Central- Commis- 
Central-Commission. 8vo. Wien, 1875 .........:cccccceee sion, Wien 


Supplemento alla Meteorologia Italiana. Anno 1874. I] Ministero di 
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Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Statistischen Bu- 
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1875. Heft i (Juli—September) 348 pp., paper, reau, Berlin 
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Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn 1874. 3 Jahrgang. 


I Theil. 477 pp., paper, 8vo. Budapest, 1875............ tiches Bureau, 
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| Il Ministero dei 


{ Kén. Ung. Statis- 


Relazione sulle Strade Commuali obbligatorie per l’anno 


1874. 483 pp., paper, 4to. Roma, 1875 oo... lavori — Pubblici, 
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Journal des Economistes. Nos. 117, 118, and 119. September, 
October, and November, 1875. Royal, 8vo. 

Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. No. 90. October, 1875. 8vo. 

Investors’ Monthly Manual (current monthly numbers). 

The Economist (current weekly numbers). 

Judicial Statistics, 1874, England and Wales. Parts 1 and 2. 

Agricultural Lock-out, 1874. By Frederick Clifford, Esq. 375 pp., 
cloth, 8vo. 1875. 

Logical Method of Political Economy. By J. E. Cairnes, Esq. 
216 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1875. 

Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By Wm. S. Jevons, Ksq., 
M.A., F.R.S. 342 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1875. 

Quarterly Returns of Births, Deaths, and Marriages of England. 
74 pp., 8vo. 
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owners of live stock, 1874 é . 129 


population, area, acreage and crops, and live stock, 1873-74 130-35 
of Canada. See Canada. 


of Victoria, live stock, &e. . ‘ , : : ; oe 
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Atconont. See Spirituous Liquors. 
America, UnitED Startss of, tables of propery: agriculture, popu- 
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notice of Walker’s statistical atlas of 5 ‘ ; : . 421 
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oppressive character of the cashierment of placeholders on new 
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AMHERST CoLLEGE. Some Statistical Items Relating to the Graduates 


and present Members of Amherst eee pe United 
States, 1875 . ; 


536 
Number of graduates, prevalent diseases on the sick list, and relative amount 
of sickness in the different classes; anatomical and physiological constants 
of students (age, weight, height, girth, lung capacity, strength, &c.) - 586-7 
ANDERSON (Sir James), secret Lani encouraged by the Maine 
Law. : . 380 
Remarks in discussion (J eula on Mercantile Navies) 84. 
AUSTRALIA. Progress of South Australia. oS Josiah Boothby, the 
Government statist . ° 538 
Comparative ¢able of population, lands sold and cultivated, taxation, public 
debt, imports, ae pa ee: pees telegraphs, horses, cattle, 
sheep, 1869-74 : 2 038 
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Bank OF ENGLAND, 
weekly return of the issue and banking departments : 


Fourth quarter, 1874 . 144 
First 5 WT Di nsens ie OE 


Second quarter, 1875 . 404 
Third 6 . 558 


Banxs, London clearing, and amounts of promissory notes in circu- 
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First * TOs. O02 
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Third ices £39059 
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of issue, returns, &c., in Victoria . : ; : 


circulation and reserve of foreign banks, 1873-75 
German Bank Act of 30th January, 1875 : 


A full translation of the Act: general directions 
Imperial Bank (Reichsbank) —. : : 
—— private note banks : 6 - : 
penal directions . 3 
—— conclusion, with list of banks and their uncovered circulation of notes . 
Comparison of the chief pons of the Act with the English Act of 1844 [by 
Ernest Seyd] 
Comparison of the fiduciary issues in Great Britain under Sir RB. Peel’s Acts 
and those of the Imperial Bank is x 
— comparative Mint charges in England, France, and Germany ‘ i 








Baxter (Robert Dudley). Remarks in discussion (Burns on In- 
toxicating Liquors) . : ‘ 
Remarks in-discussion (Gatlitt on Improved Dwellings) 
obituary notice of 
Baynes (J. A.) See Railways i in the United ‘Kingdom and in India. 
Beteium. Trade and Condition of Belgiwm : 


Extracted from the reports of Sir H. Barron; enormous increase of imports 
and exports 1864-73—quantities of principal articles—improvidence of the 
working classes from rise in wages and stagnation in trade caused by their 
exactions ; traffic between Great Britain and Belgium; decay of the Belgian 
merchant navy; the population “de droit” and “de fait ;” longevity of 
females ; French and Flemish both spoken by above 300, O00 persons ; 
decrease of British residents; great mortality of Brussels; illegitimacy ; 
high price of land . sa ee ‘: ; 5 : i 


BirtuHs, difference in mode of registering in France and Germany, &c. 
see Registration. 
JLLEGITIMATE, rate per cent. in Scotland: 


Quarter Dec., 1874. 127 | Quarter June, 1875 . 3938 
Ke March," "75. 292 | MODE. yp . 548 


Books. English Literature in 1874 . : 5 : 


Analytical table of books sas in pes with critical examination of the 
facts : 


Bootusy (Josiah). See Australia Gouth). 
Bourne (Stephen). Remarks in discussion (Burns on seas Sat 
Liquors) j 
smuggling not increased in Scotland and Treland by i increase -of 
duty on spirits 
Bourne (Stephen). The Progress of our Foreign Trade, Imports 
and Exports, during the Past Twenty Years ; ‘ : 


Publications of the statistical departments from which the figures used have 
been taken . 

The values since 1854 real, computed, ‘and dec ‘axed ; before that period being 
official and affording no accurate comparison 

The real value 222 per cent. in excess of the old official value of imports, and 
the old value 38 per cent. in excess of the real value of exports : 

The declared value of British goods exported, adopted since 1798 

Official values of imports and exports, 1849-54. 

Explanatory remarks as to the ones intended to be shown’ by the tables in 
the Appendix (231) . ; 

gradual yearly progress of our commerce and proportion of trade 
inwards and outwards with countries of whom we are customers . 

—— the commerce of Germany with us largely through indirect channels 
and other countries. 

instances of errors in classing destinations of goods, through Marseilles, 

Egypt, and Portland, United States 

principal articles of our imports and exports and their iner ease, whether 
due to greater bulk or higher price . 

— transshipments, 1854- 74, and employment furnished Bh them to our ships 
andmen . 6 . . 
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Bourne (Stephen). The Progress of our Foreign Trade—contd. 
Gradual growth of imports from 152,000,000Z. in 1854 to 370,000,0007. in 1874, 
years of increase and retrogression, great proportional increase of re- 
exportations 220 
growth of exports from 116, 000 0002. to 297, 000, 0000. —1854- 74—years of 
increase and decrease 220-21 
—— total value of imports from our colonies and for eign. countries, and 
proportions from each (India four-ninths of our colonial, and United States 
one-quarter of our foreign imports). 221 
— total value of exports (increase to India much greater than to Australia, 
and Germany at the head of our foreign customers) . 222 


— values of the principal articles and relative increase in those of food . 222 
—— raw materials of our textile fabrics, remarkable increase of jute, decline 
of silk, increase of metals, &c. : ° - 223 





— amount of re- -exports of articles of food. . : : = 228 
—— exports of British produce and manufacture. 224. 
variations in the quantities of the exports and imports previously given 
in their values . 224-5 
Enormous increase of imports of food compared with increase of population, 
and little addition to the quantity grown in this country. : - 225-6 
Increased dearness of the necessaries of life. 227 
Countries from which imports are in excess and those (Germany and Holland) 
to which our exports are greater. 227-8 
Question as to the benefits or otherwise of excess of our importations over 
exportation . 228 
Extensive employment of British capital abroad, ‘and possibility of our 
imports being paid for by the returns of that capital < Be 8) 


Decided check i in our trade, commencing with 1874 . F 229-80 


Appendix of Tables: value of goods imported and re-exported, 1854- 14, 
with increase or decrease per cent. in each year; foreign and colonial, and 








British : . 281-2 
—— value of imports at five periods—1854- fh 4, showing i increase per ‘cent. . 933 
—— value of exports, ditto, 1854-74, ditto . : c S . 234 

value of principal imports, ditto, ditto . c 5 . - 235-6 
value of principal exports, ditto, ditto. 5 SY 
— total quantities of principal imports and exports, ditto, 1854- 74 - 238-9 


Discussion on Mr. Stephen Bourne’s Paper: 
Newmarch (W.) 


Causes of the increase of our commerce, 1854-74, not only free trade and 
the gold discoveries, but the prevalence of wars in other important countries, 
scarcities, the cattle plague, &c., 240. Decline of the gold discoveries since 
1860 ; the railw ay system the most potent cause of all; extraordinary cha- 
racter of the rise in imports and exports, and care required in reading them 
rightly, 241. The greater increase of imports than of exports accounted 
for as representing dividends on our loans of capital; increase in price of 
meat from its greater consumption by the working classes, 242. The in- 
crease of importations a sign of the country’s prosperity, and their partial 
decrease since 1871, a temporary falling off principally from the unsound 
state of affairs in the United States and not a decay, of our foreign trade; 
the results a triumph for free trade and British industry 3 4g ey 


Kennelly (W. J.) 


The basis of England’s commerce its mercantile marine, coal, and iron; 
notice of causes of its increase or decrease; necessity for dealing tempe- 
rately with other countries on the point of free trade ; . 244 


Guy (William A.) 


Curious succession of plus quantities in the tables for years together with 


single years of minus quantities between . F F ; . Dd, 
Finch (John) 
Difference in modes of taking values of exports and imports . é . 945 


Rawlinson (Robert) 


Connection of imports and exports with civilisation; necessity for conciliating 
the jealousy and envy of the working classes in our extending commerce ; 


danger to our masses in war with other nations. 3 : . 945 
Guy (William A.) 
Gain or loss of emigration considered as an export. . : : a 245 


Saunders (F.) 


The smaller percentage increase of colonial than of foreign exports owing to 
our emigrants as colonists manufacturing their own zoods . 5 246 


Newmarch (W.) gee 


Irregular development of plus and minus signs in cycles, as statistics became 
more complete; the old theory of countries having periods of youth and 
decay not applicable to the free progress of our own country; the country 
not injured by emigration . , : f a i 248 
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Bourne (Stephen). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Martin (T. B.) 
Increase in exports of ammunition ; excess per cent. of imports over exports 
less in 1874 than in 1854. : . . ; 3 . 246 


Hamilton (A.) 


Mr. Julius Vogel’s opinion of the value of an emigrant as a producer, to the 
colony : and benefits conferred by him on the country left . A e ef 


McDonald (James) 


Question of deductions to be made on account of the gold discoveries; bene- 
fits of imports as compared with exports. : . ‘ a ak 


Cragie (Captain) 
Error in the paper as to increase in import of sugar . : 5 . 247 
Bourne (Stephen) 


The value of imports and exports, the wholesale price on board ship as 
declared by exporter or importer; doubts as to present stagnation being 
transitory . : 4 ° 3 6 : 5 - 248 


Remarks in discussion (Welton, Effect of Migration on Death- 
Rates) . ‘ : , : , : : . . 3838 
BraBrook (Wi. W.). Friendly Societies and Similar Institutions . 185 


Desirability of all societies of the kind being recognised by the law, and 


provisions for that purpose . 185 
Sir G. Rose’s Act of 1793, and large uumber of societies enrolled under 

wy : a 186 
These societies more for good fellowship than provident assurance. 186-7 
Notice of previous guilds and friendly societies registered and certified by the 

canon law . 186 
Savings banks, loan, building, and co- -operative societies, &e., recognised by 

statutes on the same principles as the friendly societies. 187 


Class of “affiliated societies :” Manchester Unity of Odd-[ellows and Ancient 
Order of Foresters, and magnitude of their operations (half a million of 


members each) ; A ; 3 ; . 187-8 
Friendly societies of Victoria (790 i in 1873) 3 5 - 188 (note) 
Classes of “general,” “county,” and “local town” societies > 188 
Jewish friendly societies, their special benefits é - 188-9 
“Local, village, and country ” societies ; large proportion unregistered 5 ey 
“Particular trade societies,” “dividing societies” Shem te 
“Deposit friendly,” “ collecting, » and “burial” societies: mischief in their 

management to be remedied ‘by ie AByMUL = : 3 4 =~ 190 
“Annuity ” societies, few and diminishing ‘ 190 
“Female” societies, and societies for various purposes to be included in the 

Friendly Societies Act, and unregistered societies . 191-3 
Table of number of societies enrolled under the Acts since 1793, and number 

of alterations of rules registered . 192 


Trade unions: their position in relation to friendly societies, their abstention 

from registration, small average realised funds (less than one year’s 

income) 193-4 
Industrial and provident societies: their affinity to joint stock companies 

as to limited liability, but the shares withdrawable and the capital 


unfixed 194 
—— their growth since 1664 in number and members two- fold, and in capital 

five-fold - 195, 205 
Benefit building societies : by Act of "1874 made bodies corporate with per- 

petual succession . 195 


Savings banks: no new ones ‘established since the introduction of the post 

office savings bank, their close connections with the Government though 

private institutions, and favourable rate of interest S a LOG 
—— funding societies of Sheffield, without legal organisation 197 
Loan societies: doubtful good of their existence, and gradual dwindling of 

them; success of the mutual societies of Herr Delitzsch in Germany ; 

Friends of Labour Loan Societies ‘ 197-8 
Scientific and literary societies: their exemption from rates on buildings 

occupied ; and affinity with friendly societies rather than with joint stock 


companies . 198 
Necessity for an Act to embrace all the numerous small mutual benefit 

societies. 199 
Provident dispensaries, about thirty in operation, number of members, 

income, &c. : : ¢ : : . 199 (note) 
Table of statutes affecting societies 6S 3 se S201 
—— of procedure for certifying rules by registrar and barrister: : . 202-3 
—- of friendly societies in England and Wales, 1878 : ‘ . 204-5 
— of progress of co- -operative societies 5 405 


—— of statistics of loan societies and of depositors 1 in savings banks 206 
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Discussion on Mr. Brabrook’s Paper: 
Levi (Leone) 


Deficiency of one-half in returns from registered societies; large increase in 
last ten years of capital in these societies and savings banks (25,000,0G0L.) ; 
deficient powers of the new Bill as to securing the safety of these societies 


Farr (William) 


Question as to the different rate of interest in the trustee and the post office 
savings banks : : - 


Brabrook (KE. W.) 


Difficulty of enforcing returns ; difference of interest allowed to the two 
kinds of savings banks partly explained that the Government pay the 
expenses of the post office banks while the trustee banks pay their own 
expenses . 6 : c 


Strachan (T. Y.) 


Danger of a Government registration being considered a certificate of 
solvency; the affiliated orders the best form of benefit society; the exclu- 
sion of infant assurance desirable . ; ; 4 : 


Peacock ( ) 


Confidence in trustees a cause of non-enrolment under the Act of 1874 
Clarke (Hyde) 


The principle of incorporation of societies not intended for personal profit, 
under the Joint Stock Companies Act, not sufficiently known or acted on; 
importance to the nation of the savings bank deposits, &c.. 


Ludlow ( ) 


Common tie of membership between all the societies enumerated by Mr. 
Brabrook, inelasticity of the Companies Act, and preference of the 
friendly societies for the trustee principle ; probability of the societies 
submitting to self-valuation like the Manchester bana in preference to 
compulsory y valuation , . 4 : 5 


Clarke (Hyde) 


Character of the Joint Stock Companies Act, as extending incorporation and 
recognising membership, &c. . i: : : A 


Saunders (F.) 


Usefulness of return of registered companies which had failed 


Farr (William) 


The mode adopted at the Registrar-General’s office for efficiently obtaining 
registration returns, suggested as a pattern for friendly societies’ return ; 
objection to the insurance of infants c : é 


Brabrook (E. W.) 


Object of the new Bill, the obtaining more accurate statistics ; Prpoaston: £0 to 
local registration, making central registration alone possible : 


e 
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BRISTOL, notices of its development in commerce and imports of grain 
see Schools of. 
Britisn Assocration, Forty-Fifth Meeting, Bristol, 1875, Section F, 
Address of the President (see Heywood) . ; 
Brown (Samuel), obituary notice of : 
Browntine (A.). Inquiry on the effects of cousin " marriages among 
persons physically or mentally above the average (see Darwin) 
on inmates of French Protestant hospice as to offspring of 
cousin marriages 
Brussets. International Exhibition and Congress of Public Health 
and Safety, to be held there in 1876. ; : 


The scheme to be Las in operation by collecting a capital of 24,0000., in 87. 
shares 5 : 

Translation and summary of the address of its originators ; 

increase of perilous and fatal accidents with “the advance of civilisation 
and incessant progress 5 

——- benefits of periodical congresses to discuss measures of prevention of 
these accidents, &c. 

sections and classes into which the congress ‘and exhibition will be 

divided 5 : d 








BucHANnan (George). Paper on the death-rates of Lancashire and a 
south-eastern division (see Mortality) 
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BuLuiion and SPectrz, gold and silver, imported and exported : 


Jan.—Dec., 1872-74 . 140| Jan.June, 1873-75 . 400 
Jan—March, 78-75 . 297 | Jan—Sept., _,, , 1de4 


Bureau Veritas. See Shipwrecks. 

Bourws (Rev. Dawson). The Consumption of Intoxicating Liquors 
at Various Periods, as es ¢y the Rates © Duty ey a 
them : : 


Question if taxation tends, by causing dearness, to diminish use of alcoholic 
liquors ? 

The justices license for moral ‘objects for the sale of liquors since 1552 to be 
considered distinct from the taxation of liquors for fiscal considerations 

Notice of the successive alterations in the malt tax and beer duties since first 
imposed in 1697, and instances of the effect of its rise in diminishing 
consumption 

Varying amounts charged with duty from 12 millions in 1702 to 50 millions 
at present 

Variations in the rates of duty on spirits since 1684, and instances of the 
effects of a rise in checking consumption at different periods c ° 

Varying amounts of duty from 4d. per gallon in 1684 to 10s. at present 

Rise in consumption of British spirits since 1869, from 113 millions to 
154 millions, owing to commercial prosperity 

Remarks on the returns for Scotland and Treland, showing the same effects 
of rises in the duty, &e. 

Reduction of duty on foreign spirits and wines in 1863, and instances of 
largely increased consumption consequent thereon. 

The reduction to the ls. duty on wine not attended with an ‘increase in the 
consumption of the light wines of France, as peas so much as in the 
stronger wines of Portugal and Spain 

Popular. objections to reductions in the malt tax, &., as likely to encourage 
the consumption of beer 

Prospects that a decrease in the use of spirits from habits of temperance 
would create wealth far beyond the consequent loss of revenue from that 
source 

Returns, malt (England) ; quantities charged ‘and rates of duty, 1697- 1873 

— British spirits (England) : gallons “charged and rates of dnty, and 
amounts of duty from 1660 to 1873. : : - 

—— British spirits (Scotland and Treland) : ditto 1853 -73 

—— colonial spirits (United Kingdom): ditto 1853-73 

—— foreign spirits and wines (United Kingdom): ditto 1858- 73 


Discussion on Mr. Burns’s Paper : 
Baxter (Dudley) 


The introduction of tea and coffee, &c., to be taken into account as reducing 
the consumption of beer and spirits ; ; considerable increase in quantity of 
claret drunk since Mr. Gladstone’ Ss measures : ; : 


Bourne (Stephen) 


Changes in duties and in quantity consumed per head, 1854-73, showing the 
little effect of the former on the latter; effects of the equalisation of the 
duties on British and foreign spirits ; lar est consumption per head in 1873, 
24-5. Falling off in importations of wine from France, Portugal, and 
Spain since 1878, irrespective of rate of duty; benefit of increasing the 
duties on spirits ; C : 3 : 
Martin (R. B.) 
Consumption of intoxicating liquors increased with increase of wages 
Jeula (Henry) 
Question of amount of illicit distillation 


Gilbert (William) 


Reduction of drinking habits among gentlemen since the last generation; 
the English gentleman the most sober in Hurope; average expenditure on 
wine, &e., at dinner in London clubs 1s. 6d., and in Paris clubs 10s. to 15s. 
per head ; increase of drinking habits among women, and increase of 
lunacy from drinking in France and England : ; . 


Saunders (William) 


Increased expenditure on other trades through decrease in that on alcoholic 
liquors; doubts as to decreased expenditure on alcohol among gentlemen, 
illustrated by the lobbies of the House of Commons 5 5 


Hammick (J. T.) 
The increase of lunacy not in proportion to that of the population 


Gurner ( ) 


Probable smuggling from increase of duties 
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26 
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Burns (Rev. Dawson). 
Kennelly (D. J.) 


Increase of lunacy; benefits of a happy medium in temperance 
Lumley (W. G.) 
Want of judicial statistics of convictions for smuggling, in the paper. 
_ Craigie (Captain) 
Beer as a national drink and food and the least intoxicating of liquors; the 
consumption of gin a cause of idiocy ; 
Farr (William) 
The thesis of high duties reducing the consumption of spirits not sustained ; 


wholesomeness of beer for out-door labourers ; increase of lunatics 
apparent only 5 3 


Anderson (Sir James) 


Maine the most sober of the United States, but secret drinking encouraged 
by the law . 5 ° : 5 é é 


Edmunds (Dr.) 


The same nutriment in a pint of beer and a teaspoonful of oatmeal, ana 
benefits of oatmeal water for working men; drunkenness not affected by 
education; increase of drinking among middle-aged ladies 


Farr (William) 

Benefits of oatmeal water confirmed . 
Bourne (Stephen) 

Smuggling not increased in Scotland and Ireland by increase of duty 
Burns (D.) 

The object of his paper to show statistically only, the effect of taxation on the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors; benefits of modified prohibition ; 
effects of consumption of tea and coffee; increase in the use of the more 
potent wines greater than of clarets since 1860; the hardest physical work 
done without beer; intemperance with beer increased in 1830 by increased 
duty on spirits : : . 8 , 

Burt (Rev. John T.). See Criminal Law (Penal Legislation). 
Buxton’s statistics of deaf-mutism in offspring of first cousin mar- 
riages : i 3 : 


Discussion on his Paper—contd. 


e 


e 


CatrD (James) on the wheat crop of 1875 (see Wheat) : 
CAMBRIDGE, report of Commissioners on the University of (notice) 
CanaDa. Agricultural Statistics . ; ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ 


Area of land owned and under crops, pasture, gardens, &c., in each province, 
number of occupiers and live stock according to census of 1870-71 . 


CaNALs, SHIP, projects of, between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans , 
CENTRALISATION, hopes for the future of the United States in the 
avoidance of, and evils of its increasing with us . 


Circunation. See Currency, Banks. 

CLARKE (Hbenezer). Remarks in Giscussion (Gatliff on Improved 
Dwellings) . ; i : ‘ : : : . 3 

CiuaRKE (Hyde). Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Friendly 
Societies) : ‘ 


CLIFTON, notices of development of, its schools, &c. (see Heywood) 

Coat Trape, 1874 3 ? : : 2 : 

CoLLeGEs. See Amherst, Girton, Owen’s. 

ComMERCE. General Results of the Commercial and Financial 
History of 1874 [from the “Economist”’] . 


Continuation of the decline in prices and wages which commenced in 1873 
The harvest of 1874 the best since 1868; table of average prices of wheat, 
1863-74 3 6 ‘ ¢ : FN S7 A Coen ; : 
Silver shipments to the East, 1866-74, and comparison with years from 1851. 
Cotton trade, dull in 1874; tables of values of raw cotton imported, cotton, 
cloth, and yarn, and piece goods exported, &e. mene es f 
European rates of discount, 1870-74, circulation and reserve of foreign banks, 
1873-75 : é : LISS : J 
Gold and silver imports and exports, 1874, in France . , 
Railways, traffic and expenses of thirteen English lines, 1870-74 
Tron and coal trades - : : : § 
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382 
420 . 
370 
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Commerce. Zhe Commerce of Spain [from the epee of the 
secretaries of legation and the consuls | ; ; 


Y¥avourable results of recent modifications tending towards free trade “ 

Statistics of the general commerce of Spain, 1849-74, showing increase of 
exports 500 per “cent. and imports 200 per cent. . 

Comparative commercial relations of Great Britain and other countries with 
Spain . 

barre increase in the export of wine, especially with Great Britain 

Mining industry: number of mines, operatives emp!oyed, and production i in 
1871 : : 6 ; : 7 : ’ 


° 


ConeRreEss (International) of Public Health to be held at Brussels in 
1876. (see Brussels) ; f : ; ‘ ‘ : : 
see Geographical Congress. 
Convicts. See Criminals. 
CooKERY, necessity for instruction in, among wives and children of 
miners, &. . ; ; : ; ‘ A ’ j ‘ 
Corn— 
average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly averages): 


Fourth quarter, 1874 . 143 | Second quarter, 1875 . 403 


First AS "75. 3800 | Third 5 . 557 
Corn, table of seg ts of, in corn growing countries, 1865-74 (see 
Grain) : ; : ; § ; ‘ ‘ 4 “ 
see Wheat. 
Corton MANUFACTURES of India, increase ah, from inferior character 
of Manchester goods sent there : : : : ‘ 
Cotrron TRADE in 1874, tables of values, &e. . f ; : ‘ 


Cousins. See Marriage between. 
CRAIGIE (Copia). Beer as a national drink, the least intoxicating of 
liquors . : 
on the increase of imports of sugar, 1854-74 
CRIMINAL Law. pia of Penal eno Lby the Rey. John 
T. Burt | ; : 


The penal laws of the middle ages, impressed with a low value on life, and a 
high value on property, now “Yelatiy ely reversed; injuries to the person, 
offences against life, and imprisonment a partial confiscation of life; 
offences against the person punished by penalties levied on property, and 
offences against property by a confiscation of a portion of life; calculation 
showing that the protection of property in England and Wales involves the 
confiscation, in constant succession, of the lives of 9,000 men, women, and 
children 

Statements in favour of a decreasing severity of punishment, for offences 
against property 

Illustration of this in the decrease of forgery since the abolition of capital 
punishment for that crime . : . ° 


Datty (M.). ree on consanguineous marriages in eight districts 
of Paris 

Darwin (George H. . Marriages between First Cousins op England, 
and their Effects. ; : : . ; ‘ . . 


The proportion of first cousin marriages to all marriages —. 

Rejection of the proposal for information as to cousin marriages in the 
census of 1871 . 

Mode of calculation of the number of first cousin marriages from marriages 
of persons with the same surnames, from the “ Pall Mall Gazette, id 
Peerages, &c. 5 ‘ 

Proportions of the commonest names ‘among the population : 

Proportions of same and different name cousin marriages, and same name 
not first cousins , é 

Table of results of inquiries fr om 283 ‘families of the: upper classes 

Proportion of consin marriages in London and urban and rural districts, to 
those of the upper middle classes : . 

Inguiries in asylums, with fadles of results collected . 

—— analyses of opinions of the medical men consulted on the subject 

Rarity of cousin marriages in the potteries . 5 : ° . 

Consanguineous marriages in Italy, 1868-70 . . ; : : 
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Darwin (George H.). Marriages between First Cousins—contd. 
Extracts from Mr. Buxton’s statistics of deaf-mutism, &c., in offspring of 
first cousin marriages 171 (note) 
Results of the investigation : 8 per cent. of cousin marriages for the whole 
population, and no evidence of ill consequences from the relationship 172 
Literature on the subject: notices of the works of A. Mitchell, Mantegazza, 
J. Scott Hutton, D. Buxton, and Sir W. Wilde, and summaries of their 
conclusions as to the i injurious effects of such marriages . 172-8 
Marriages between cousins in relation to infertility, and a high death-rate 
amongst the offspring 178-82 
— calculations from Burke’s “Landed Gentry > and « Pecrage, x showing 
no evidence of infertility in first cousin marriages . é 179-81 
—— no evidence of high infant mortality in first cousin marriages 181-2 
Discussion on Mr. Darwin’s Paper : 
Farr (William) 
Probable error of Blackstone in assuming a million of ancestors to each 
person at the twentieth degree; difficulty of the question of cousin 
marriages; effects of marriages at different ages. ‘ : - 183 
Walford (Cornelius) 
George Combe opposed to cousin marriages; marriages outside the society 
allowed by the Society of Friends to avoid cousin marriages . 184 
Humphreys (H. T.) 
A rule against first cousin marriages in the Society of Friends é - 184 
Galton (F.) 
The evil of first cousin marriages shown to be exaggerated; magnificent 
bodily presence of the small sect of the “Samaritans”  . : 184, 
Kennelly (D. J.) 
Good health of the “Samaritans,” but signs of their falling off : - 184 
Darwin (George H.). Note on the Marriages of First Cousins 344 
Inquiry with Mr. A. Browning on the effects of cousin marriages among 
persons physically or mentally above the average, and its unsatisfactory 
results 344 
Statistics of the boating eights of Oxford and Cambridge, showing 2-41 to 
2°75 as offspring of first cousins. 345 
Statistics from six upper class schools of selected athletes—results nugatory. 345-6 
Mr. Browning’s remarks on the inmates of the French Protestant pons 
relative to consanguineous parents . 346 
M. Dally’s report on consanguineous marr iages in the eighth district of Paris, 
1853-62—141 in 10,765 : 347 
M. Legoyt’s estimate for the whole of France of such. marriages, 25 to 33 per 
cent.; cousin marriages promoted by the equal division of property » 2847 
Notices from Huth’s “Marriage of Near Kin” on percentage of cousins 
among parents of deaf mutes, &c. . : : . : - 3847-8 


ae : ; 171 
DearF and Dumb, statistics of, and offspring of first cousin marriages { ‘ (note) 
DEATH, punishment. of. See Executions. 


DuatE- Ratzs, the effect of migrations upon (see Welton) 324: 
see Mortality, Registration. 
Deuitzscu’s (Herr), mutual societies in Germany, success of » 197 
Dertmar (Hon. Alexander). See Sugar (Consumption of, in the 
United States). 
Discount, rates of, in Europe, 1870-74 ; : ‘ ‘ 262 
5 é : 1 

DISPENSARIES (provident), number in operation, members, &c. rh te) 
DUNDEE, increased import of jute into, from India . 97 


DUTIES, ‘rates of, on intoxicating liquors, effects on their ie a 
(see Burns) , 1 
DWELLINGS, on improved, and their beneficial effect on health and 
morals (see Gatliff) 
(improved) 'of labouring classes, accommodation. given and capital 
expended by societies for 
see Lodging Houses (model). 


33 


34-5 


EpGELL (Wyatt). See Wyatt-Hdgell. 
Epmunps (Jas.). Remarks in discussion (Burns on intoxicating 


liquors) : 3 é ? : : . , 30-1 
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EDUCATION, comparative state of, in France and Germany 
Exuiotr (J. H.). Remarks in discussion (Gatcliff on Improved 
dwellings) — : 
EMIGRATION, amount of, in aeaaee and Prussia, 1869- a 
large, from Germany, caused by war of 1871-72 
EXxcHANGES (FOREIGN), quotations on London, &c.: 


Oct.-Dec., | 1874 . 145 | April-June, 1875 . 405 
Jan.—March, °’75 . 802 | July-Sept., ,, 2 559 


Executions for murder, on those in England and Wales during the 
last seventy years (see Guy) ‘ 
ditto in 1771 sevenfold those in 1871. 
tables of executions, persons committed for ‘trial for murder, 
acquitted as insane, &c. 
Exports, United Kingdom : 


Jan.—Dec., 1870-74 . 138] Jan._June, 1871-75 . 398 
Jan.—March, 771-75 . 295 | Jan.—Sept., is 2 Dae 


Exports, growth of, from 116 millions in 1854 to 297 millions in 1874 
tables of, 1854-74 : , : ; 
official values of, 1849-54: : 
values of principal articles, 1854-7 4 
increase to India much greater than to Australia, and Germany at 

the head of our foreign customers 
of Victoria, 19/. per head, that of gold since 1851 7 3 millions 


Farr (William), benefit of oatmeal water 
Remarks in discussion (Burns on [ntoxicating Liquors) 
ditto (Jeula on Mercantile Navies) . ‘ 
ditto (Darwin on Cousin Marriages) 
ditto (Brabrook on Friendly Societies) . 
ditto (Welton, Effect of Migration on Death- Rates) . ; 
Remarks in seconding vote of thanks to Dr. Guy as retiring 
President. 
Fivancrat History of 1874. See Commerce. 
Fincw (John). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on our Foreign Trade) 
Frrcxs (A. von), statistical sketches. See Prance and Germany. 
Fires. vres in the Metropolis during the Year 1874 


Analysis of Captain Shaw’s Reports: number of fires in 1870-74; lives saved; 
number in each trade; table of causes of fires; summary of hourly, daily, 
weekly, and monthly number of fires; number of lives lost and saved; 
‘brigade stations ; number of j i ; amount of water sept wounds 
aud injuries to the men A ‘ c 3 


Foon, increased dearness of, 1854-74 
see Prices of. 
“ FORESTERS,’ ancient order of, its operations, &c.. 
Forgery, decrease of, since the abolition of capital punishment for 
that crime 
Francze. Some Harly ‘Statistios of France 


Notice of the work of Block; the earliest statistics of France in the works 
of Davenant and Arthur Young ; statistics in the reign of Louis XIV, 
from the ** Almanach Royal ” 


notice of Guerry’s maps of the moral statistics of . 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. The Relative ere of France and 
Germany : 


Extracted from statistical sketches by A. von Fircks, 1875 

Condition of population: increase in Prussia and decrease in France since 
1861, calculations for proportions for 1902 . 

Births: difference in mode of registering as to still- births; pirth- rate lower 
in France (28 per 1,000 to 39 per 1 ,000 i in Prussia), increase of mort-nés in 
France since 1851; illegitimate births more numerous in Prussia, &c. 
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PAGE 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. Strength of France and Germany—contd. 

Marriages : comparative numbers per 1,000 in the two countries, decrease in 

France during 1861-71, number of each sex unmatried, age at marriage 

older in France ; average births per marriage greater in Prussia. 115 
Deaths: rates of mortality higher in Prussia 1861- 71; causes of high rate in 

France in 1871, &c.. 116 
Emigration and Immigration : excess of former in France in 1869-71; sup: 

posed loss to Prussia from emigration, 1869-71 : 116-17 
Results of national education : percentage of illiterates greater in France ; 

education of recruits and volunteers; increase of monks and nuns as 

teachers in France, &c. 1i7-18 
Conclusion: decrease in the youthful and marr iageable portion of the French 

population, and decline physically and intellectually c ~» a8 


Gatton (F.). Remarks in discussion (Darwin on Cousin Marriages) 184 
GatuiFF (Charles). On Improved Dwellings and their Beneficial 
Effect on Health and Morals, with la ok thei Haten- 


sion : : : é 33 
Resolutions at the first meeting of the Metropolitan Association in 1841 é 33 
Limitation of dividend to 5 per cent. 34 
List of similar societies, &c., families accommodated, and capital expended < 34-5 
Health: rates of mortality | in the improved dwellings, ¢ables of causes of 

death, &c. . 85-7 


— favourable death- “rates, 1867- Waly of the model lodging houses compared 
with the inhabitants of ‘England and London; young population of the 


lodging houses, and favourable death-rate of young children in ditto 5 88-41 
— ‘small comparative space occupied by the dwellings, and density of 

population in them four times that of densest part of metropolis : 4] 
Morals: facilities offered by the dwellings for detection and suppression of 

crime 42-8 
Amount of eround Yents per family per ‘week, varying from ‘lad. to 

ls. 6d. 43 
Extracts from the report of the Charity Organisation Society on the opera- 

tions for improved dwellings in Glasgow. 43-4 
The erection of improved dwellings i in “Edinburgh carried out by commercial 

enterprise . 4. 


The additional rates for erecting improved dwellings in the metropolis 
would be probably recouped by reduction of rates occasioned by disease 


and crime . 45 
Cheapness and benefits of country cottages and working men’s trains from 

London tothem . : : : 45-6 
Safe character as an investment of the improved dwellings : 46 
Instance showing the educating influences of the improved dwellings in 

creating objections to single-room lodgings for families ‘ 47-8 
The over-crowded state of the lowest classes relieved by the erection of these 

buildings. ¢ : 48 
Tables—occupation of tenants of the cottages at Beckenbam | 49 
—— area, population, rents, cost, &c., of the different dwellings of the 

metropolitan association . : ° 50-52 
— occupation of tenants . é : : - 52-3 
Map of the locality of the improved dwellings 5 : ‘ é 54 


Discussion on Mr. Gatliff’s Paper: 
Elliott (J. H.) 


Cost of country cottages in Scotland, healthy character of old thatched 


cottages from good ventilation, and doubtful good of their being destroyed 55 
Gatliff (Charles) 
Average dimensions of rooms; rent of four rooms 6s. 6d. a-week c 3 56 
Walford (Cornelius) 
Calculation of cost and rent at 5 per cent. at 3s. 4d. per week 5 56 


Baxter (Dudley) 
Objections to the low rate of Mr. Walford’s calculations; the rents of the 
dwellings too high for the lower strata of the poor é 3 is 56 
Wyatt-Edgell 
Objection of the lower classes that the model ‘adeen houses were too 
respectable for them 4 : . . 57 
Clarke (Ebenezer) 


Details of the building, cost, rents, and percentage received on capital of 
eighteen semi-detached cottages at Walthamstow, let at 5s. a-week : 57 
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GaTLiFF (Charles). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Ross (D.) 


Necessity for the erection of buildings in London for the very poor, who 
must live near their work; instances of improved health and reduced mor- 
tality in the new blocks of buildings ° . ° : 


Hall (Edward) 


Objections to excessive number of storeys in the blocks of buildings; rail- 
way facilities; proposed removal of manufactories to the outskirts : 


Saunders (F.) 


Fallacies of death-rates, large numbers of inmates of model pana houses 
dying in hospitals. : ; 


Rawlinson (R.) 

A separate common washing house attached to each building, better than 
separate rooms to the tenements; unnecessary ornament adopted; roomy 
tenements possible at a cost of 110/.; the best system of drainage 
adopted on the nes estate ; possibility of improving existing pro- 
perties : 5 ° A . . 


Vigers ( ) 

Benefits of working men living near their employments; class of men 
admitted to the Peabody houses those earning 18s. and less than 80s. 
a-week ; average size of rooms, 12 ft. x 9ft.; benefits of a large space for 
recreation ; description, cost, &c., of the concrete buildings at Bermondsey 


Pochin (H. D.) 


Failure of the model buildings in Salford from not more than 3 per cent. on 
the outlay being realised; economy of removing manufactures outside 
London; prospective advantages of cottage building at a cost of 1500. 


Lumley (W. G.) 


The system contemplated by the Government of building dwellings for a 
lower class than artisans . : : : : 2 


Gatliff (C.) 


Only ten clerks out of 770 tenants in the buildings; no registering of inmates’ 
time of return at night; no record that many of the dwellers in these 
houses die in hospitals : : : é : 3 : 


Guy (W. A.) 


Large number of out-door labourers, as distinguished from artisans and 
clerks, occupants of the houses ; possibility of providing single rooms with 
comforts attached for very poor persons; difficulties in raising the morals 
and habits of the lower classes, especially ‘the Lrish : 2 c 


GurogRaPHicaL Conaress of Paris, statistics at (see Ravenstein) 
GERMANY, relative strength of, to that of France (see France and 
Germany) : . 
the commerce of, with us, largely through indirect channels : 
see Bank Act, 1875. 
GILBERT (W.). Remarks in discussion (Burns on Intoxicating 
Liquors) : ‘ : ‘ : 
Girton CoLueGe for ladies, success in examinations : : 
GoD, export of, from Victoria since 1851, 173,000,000. 
and silver, imports and exports in France, 1874 
Grain. Grain Producing States . : ‘ 


Table of production of chief descriptions of grain and potatoes in the 
principal corn-growing countries, 1865-74 . 0 . ° 


GUERRY’S maps of the moral statistics of France (notice) é 

GURNER ( ), probable smuggling from increase of duties on spirits 

Guy (William A.). John Howard's True Place in History. A 
Supplement to the Paper entitled “ John Howard as Statist”. : 


High encomiums on Howard by his contemporaries and his biographers 

His services to English seamen imprisoned in France, and his sanitary 
improvements at Cardington before his appointment as High Sheriff of 
Bedford  . : 

Cruel abuses found in the Bedford prisons on his inspection of them 

The illegal fees to gaolers the first cause of injustice attacked by Howard 

His journeys to inspect prisons in England; his submitting his facts to Parlia- 
ment, the passing of the Acts, and his subsequent tours of inspection; the 
first example of the method of Bisco now Atay resorted to for the 
reform of abuses : 3 ¢ 
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Guy (William A.). John Howard’s True Place in History-—contd. 


Previous attempts at prison reforms by the Christian Knowledge erg 
General Oglethorpe, &c., and their failure 

The Parliamentary proceedings with regard to the passing of the two Acts on 
prison reform 

Howard’s place in history, as the discoverer of the modern method of dealing 
with social wrongs . . 5 

His claims also as statist and philanthropist 


Guy (William A.). On the Executions for Murder that have taken 
place in England and Wales during the Last Seventy Years . ; 


Reference to a previous paper on the relation of insanity to crime (in the 
Journal for 1869) . 

Reference to Mr. Porter’s tables, the “Judicial Statistics, ” and a table by the 
Home Office, including the executions for murder from 1805 to 1874 

Abrupt transitions and range per cent. in the number of executions in 
successive years. : 

All nationalities included in the number of executions given . 

Executions in the twenty-three years ending 1771 seveufold those in the 
twenty-three years ending 1871 

The executions for murder but a small propor tion of the number of trials for 
murder (11 in 67) 

-—— the eliminations which eradually reduce the number: no prosecution, 
no bill found, acquitted, insane, Home Office : 

Insanity and homicide : plea of insanity in criminal cases ; the Home Office 
inquiry limited to cases in which called for by the public. voice 

—— classification of causes of homicide : 

— drunkards and imbeciles, dangerous character ‘of the latter especially 
to agricultural interest 

—— question of the deterring effects of executions on crime, and encouraging 
influence of the success of the plea of insanity, or vice versd 


—— number of insane homicides greater in years of public anxiety and 


excitement . 

Criminal imbeciles ; the addiction of imbeciles to violent crimes, and neces- 
sity for securing ‘them in asylums . 

—— large excess ‘of gaols and workhouses which might be economically con- 
verted into idiot asylums ‘ 

—— means of quickly gathering imbeciles into asylums ° 

—— suggestions for a joint survey of gaols and workhouses, for the purpose 

Tables, executions for murder in England and Wales, 1805- 74 4 

persons committed for trial for “murder 1836-74, and results 

—— persons acquitted as insane 1836-74 

—— persons executed in the years of execution or non-execution of notorious 
criminals, and in the years following 





—— occupations of murderers, relationship of victims to murderer . ; 

—— executions for murder according to counties 4 : : ¢ 

Guy (W. A.). Remarks in discussion (Gatliff on Improved 
Dwellings) : : ‘ : ; : 
ditto (Bourne on our F oreign ‘Trade) ; ; : ‘ : 


reply to vote of thanks on retiring from presidency 


Hatt (Hdward). Remarks in discussion (Gatliff on Improved 
dwellings) : : : : ; : : ; : : 

Hamitton (A.). On Julius Vogel’s opinion of the value of an 
emigrant ‘ ; é ‘ : ; : : : 

HamMick (J. T.) The increase of lunacy not in proportion to that 
of population ; 

reply to vote of thanks on retiring from breasurership 

Harvest of 1874, the best since 1868. 

HEALTH (Pustic), international exhibition and congress of, to be 
held at Brussels in 1876 (see Brussels) : 

HEALTH and MORALS, beneficial effect of improved dwellings o on (see 
Gatliff) 

Heywoop (J ames). Address as President of Section F of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at the ae ee -E% wee 
Meeting at Bristol, August, 1875 


Notices of the development of Bristol and Clifton in commerce and imports 
of grain 5 < 5 és 5 5 . 3 

Sugar refining: statement of the French system of duties, which enable the 
French refiners to sell sugar in England below cost price . 
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Hrywoop (James). Address as President—contd. 


Increase of consumption of refined sugar in Great Britain, 1860-74, from Ib. 
to 84 lbs. per head . 

Subjects of instruction in the various endowed grammar and other schools of 
Bristol, their incomes, &c. 

Ditto in Clifton College, the Training College for Teachers, &e. 

Ditto, examinations, scholarships, &c., of Owen’s College, Manchester A 

Notices of Girton College for ladies ; success of ladies in academical 
examinations : 

Wormell’s middle class school in Cowper Street 

Increased prosperity in Ireland from the sale of land ‘under the Encumbered 
Estates Act 

Transfers by the Landed Estates Register Office in Boston, Massachusetts 

Notices of the International Statistical ee at Berlin in 1863, and that 
to take place at Buda Pesth in 1876 i ; ; 

Probable revision of commercial treaties : 5 

Inquiries of the British Association on education and ‘other subjects . 


Heywoop (James). Inaugural Address as President of the Statis- 
tical Society, 16th November, 1875 3 


Enumeration of libraries of public bodies and institutions lying between the 
Houses of Parliament and Guildhall 

Foreign and Colonial statistical works which are received in the Society” 3 
library A 

Decrease in the population of France and its causes, and large emigration 
from Germany caused by the war, 1871-72 

Names of deceased Fellows, 1875, with notices of the late Mr. Samue! Browu 
and Mr. Dudley Baxter 

—— deceased Honorary Fellow S, Mr. Spragge, of Ottawa, and Mr. A. 
Visschers, of Brussels 

Necessity for instruction in cookery among the wives and children of miners 
and workmen 

Notice of the “ Report of the Commissioners on the Universities of Oxford 


and Cambridge” . 
Notice of Guerry’s maps of the moral statistics of France and Walker’s 
statistical atlas of the United States 2 4 S . 


Howanrp, John, his true place in history (see W. A. Guy) 
his journeys to inspect prisons, and submission of his facts to Par- 
hament, the passing of the Acts, &c., the first Aap ae of the 
modern method of procedure : 
Howarp Mepat, subject of essay for, in 1876 : 
Humepureys (H. T.). Rule Bos first cousin marriages in the 
Society of Friends 
Humpureys (N. A.). Paper on death-rates (vol. XXXxvii, 1874), 
reference to criticisms in (see Welton) : 
Remarks in discussion rele Effect of Migration on Death- 
Rates) ; 
Hot#, “on marriage of near kin,” “notices from, on deaf. mutism 


ImBeEcties, dangerous character of, to the agricultural interest, their 
addiction to violent op and necessity for securing them in 
asylums : ° 5 F : : 

Imports, United Kingdom : 


Jan.—Dec., 1870-74 . 137 | Jan—May, 1871-75 . 397 
Jan.—Feb., °71-75 . 294] Jan.—Sept., ,, .* dL 


official values of, 1849-54: ; : : 2 : ; : 
tables of, 1854- 74 : ‘ 
growth of, from 152 millions in 1854, to 370 millions in 1874 
of food, enormous increase in, 1854- (Elles 
total values of, from our colonies and foreign countries and pro- 
portions from each . ; ' : 
of Victoria, 20/. per head, &e. : 
Inpia. See Trade of, Railways in. 
Insanrry, plea of, in criminal cases 
INTOXICATING Liquors, consumption of, at various periods as affected 
by rates of duty (see Burns) . , , ; . ; : 
Tron and Coat Trades, 1874 : : ; : ‘ : 3 
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359 
859-60 


413 
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414-15 
416 
417-18 
419 
419 
420 
421 
430 


433-5 
313 
184 
324 


335-6 
347-8 


471-2 
475-6 


217 
231-9 
220 
225-6 


221 
445 


471 
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JEuULA (Henry). The Mercantile Navies “paths the World in the Years 
1870 and 1874, compared . ; 


The particulars derived from the “ General List of Merchant Shipping of all 
Nations’ ’of the Bureau Veritas 

Details of variations of increase and decrease in the sailing vessels of various 
nations” 

Ditto between sailing vessels and steamers (large increase of latter and 
decrease of the former) 

Tables of sailing vessels of each country, number, tonnage, and size, 1870- 74 

of steamers, ditto, ditto . : 

—— percentage of increase or decrease of merchant sailing vessels and 
steamers S : : 





° 


Discussion on Mr. Jeula’s Paper: 
Anderson (Sir James) 


Want of information in the paper as to the conditions which caused the 
decrease or increase of tonnage; such as the protective laws of America 
and the Franeo-German war, &c. . ‘ 


Farr (William) 


The facts of the paper, such as the difference of number and tonnage of 


ships in 1870 and 1874, of as moo of the significance of 
the statistics ; 6 c 


Kennelly (D. J.) 


Increased tonnage carried by increased adoption of the swift steamers in 
place of the sailing vessels . ‘ . 3 


Lumley (W. G.) 
Doubts as to the Norwegian and Russian statistics of increased tonnage 


Walford (C.) 


The capacity of steamers four times that of sailing vessels for any particular 


e 


traffic 
Jeula (Henry) 


The figures in his paper from documents which were the only ones available ; 
notable increase of steamers and sailing vessels among northern nations ; 
relation of this country to the rest of the world in reference. to steam 
carrying power c 3 : 6 


JEULA (Henry), illicit distillation . 
see Shipwrecks. 

JUTE, extraordinary increase of imports of, from India into Dundee . 
remarkable increase in imports of 


° ° e 


KeEnnetty (D. J.), benefits of temperance in arresting se 
signs of decay among the “ Samaritans” 
Remarks in discussion (Jeula on Mercantile Navies) . : : 
Remarks in discussion (Bourne on our Foreign Trade) : . 


LanD, sale of, in Ireland, increased prosperity from ; 
probable i increase of produce of, in America 

Lanpep Estates’ Register Office, Boston, Massachusetts, transfers by 

Law (Criminal). See Criminal Law. 

Lreoyt (M.), on cousin marriages in France, their promotion by the 
equal division of property 

Leruesy (H.). Remarks in discussion (Welton, Effect of of Migration 
on Death- Rates) 

Levi (Leone). Remarks “in discussion (Brabrook on Friendly 
Societies) , : ; . 


Lrprary of the Society, additions to, in 1875. 


notice of Foreign and Colonial statistical works received in 
LITERATURE. See Books. 
Lioynp’s statistics of marine losses. See Shipwrecks. 
Loan Societies, doubtful good of, &e. . ; 
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85-6 
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97 
223 

28-9 
184. 
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347 
336-7 


207 
146-51 
303-8 
406-11 
560-68 
414-15 


197-8 
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PAGE 
Lopatne Hovszs (Model), favourable death-rates of, _ : 1, ‘&e. 

(see Gatliff) . : 38-41 
facilities offered by, for the suppression of crime ‘ : . 42-3 
operations of societies for, in Glasgow and Edinburgh ; 43-4 
of Metropolitan Associations. Tables of cost, rent, occupations of 

tenants, &c. : z : A ; ; ; 49-53 
Lonpon. See ies in metropolis. 
Luptow ( ). Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Friendly 
Societies) 211 
Lumiey (W. Gy contemplation by Government of building dwellings 
for a lower class than artisans . 62 
doubts as to statistics of Norwegian and Russian increased tonnage 
of vessels . : .7 OO 
the little influence of the law of settlement at the present time . 338 
Remarks in discussion (Burns on Intoxicating Liquors) . > 29 
McDonatp (James). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on our Foreign 
Trade) . ‘ : . . 247 
Matt, returns of quantities and duty, 1697-1873. : 10-12 
Marr Tax, objection to reduction of, as aca to en(euraee consump- 
tion of beer. ‘ : ‘ : 8 


Mancuzster. See Owen's College. 

ManvuFractures of India. See Trade of India. 

Maps, nature of those exhibited at the Geographical Congress of Paris 427 
Marine Losses. See Shipwrecks. 4 

Marine Statistics by H. Jeula. See Shipwrecks. 

Marriages. See Registration of. 





comparative number in France and Germany, &c. 115 
between first cousins in England and their effects (see Darwin) . 153 
ditto, note on (see Darwin) . ; : ; : P . 344 
rarity of, in the potteries ; ; : : ; aus “ ote) 
—— numbers of, in Italy, 1868-70 ‘ i ; : : 2“? note) 





results of the investigation and conclusions as to their 
injurious effects from the literature on the subject A 172-8 
in relation to infertility and high death-rate among offspring 178-82 
among persons physically or mentally above the average, 








university rowing men, upper schools, &c. . 344-6 
Martin (R. B.), increase of big aa of intoxicating liquors with 
increase of wages. : - . 26 
Remarks in discussion (Bourne on our Foreign Ty. ade) : . 246 


Metapa. See Sugar. 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLES (general and special), by James Glaisher : 


Dec. quarter, 1874 124-5 | June quarter, 1875 . 390-91 


March ,, "75 288-9 | Sept. Pe . 545-6 
MieRarion, effect of, upon death-rates (see Welton) : : . 824 
MInine industry i in Spain i in 1871 : . 535 
Mint, comparative charges of, in England, France, and Germany . 282 
Motasszs. See Sugar. 

Morats, beneficial effects of improved dwellings on (see Gatcliff) . 33 


Morratiry of England and Wales, annual rate per 1,000 in eleven 
divisions, in town and country districts, and in special towns :— 


All quarters, 1872-74 . 121-2 | All quarters, 1873-75 . 387-8 


» 73-75 . 285-6 ‘ . 542-3 
Morratity, tables of comparative, at different ages of both sexes in 
London and surrounding counties, 1861-70 ; ‘ ‘ . 829-34 


rates of, effect of migration upon (see Welton) , . . 324 
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PAGE 
Mortanity. The Death-Rate . , ‘ F 3 : i 88 


Discussion at the Society of Medical Officers of Health: Paper by Dr. Geo. 
Buchanan, containing three tables contrasting the death-rates of Lanca- 
shire with a South-Eastern Division, showing creat excess in the former . 88-9 


in improved dwellings for labouring classes, favourable rate of . 35-41 
rate of, in France and Germany, higher in latter country in 


1861-71 . : : : : : : 3 : » 116 
of Brussels, very great . 369 
Movart (F. J.). Remarks in discussion ow elton, Effect of f Migration 
on Death-Rate) . .. : : . 840-41 
Murper. See Hxecutions for. 
classification of causes of homicide or oe 
(note) 
Navy, mercantile navies of the world in 1870 and 1874 compared 
(see Jeula)  . : é : : : Pe eGo 
merchant, of Belgium, decay eee ‘ . 3868 
Newmarcn (W.). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on our Foreign 
Trade) . é 240 
Remarks in proposing ‘vote of thanks to Dr. Guy as retiring 
president ; . 318 


NorRMAN (George Warde). “The Future of the United States . . 64 


Historical notices of the successive events favourable to the growth of the 


Anglo-Americans as a nation 64 
The position of England in the war of independence better in a legal point of 
view @ian that of the North in the late civil war . 65 


Physical advantages: climate, fertility, mines, coal measures, and capability 
of supporting 400 millions without being so ‘densely peopled as England . 65 


Freedom from foreign wars except those of conquest . 65 
Benefits of their previous division into States in saying them froma Unitarian 
democracy probably ending in confusion and bloodshed. 66 
Wisdom of the United States constitution as originally founded, ‘but the 
character of its recent presidents not equal to what was anticipated - 66-7 
Other bad effects of the ignorance of the masses, with whom power rests; 
venal judges, repudiations, &c. 67-8 


The cashierment of every placeholder on election of a new president, and sub- 
stitution of new men without experience, a fact which would be considered 
an oppression and a disgrace in England. 68 
Points as to the repr esentative of the majesty of the nation, and the distine- 
tion and superior character of the ruling body in which Ree far excels 


the States . 68-9 
The chief hopes for the future of the United States in their excessive decen- 
tralisation of power 69-70 
Benefits of their retaining the disposal of wild lands in the hands of the central 
government, as opposed to the plan of Great Britain 69 
Abuse of payment of representatives; educated character of the Anglo- 
Americans, sharp mode of quelling popular disturbances in New York, &c. . 70 
Evils which in England may follow our increasing forms of centralisation 70-71 
Decentralisation not pr ejudicial to national power. 3s 


Probable increase of produce of land in America when more occupied, from 
the low French rate of 14 bushels, to that of England 28 bushels of wheat 





per acre 3 6 72 
Tables of valuation of property, taxation, and public debt . F F 73 
number of farmers, and average erea of farms . : c 74: 
—— productions of agriculture as returned in the census of 1870 . 74-5 
population, 1850-60-70, age and sex, occupations, white and coloured, and 
groups of ages : . : : < 3 : $ 76-8 
“Opp Frritows,” Manchester unity of, its operations, Xe. ‘ OS. 
Owen’s CottEce, Manchester, subjects of instruction, examination . 3855-6 
OXFORD, report of commissioners on University of (notice) ‘ . 420 


PauprErism. See Poor. 

Peacock ( ). Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Friendly 
Societies) ' ; , ; j F : : { Mt 209 

Prenat Luaistation. See Criminal Law. 
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Pocutn (H. D.). Remarks in discussion (Gatliff on Improved 
Dwellings) . : s : 
Poor. Pauperism and the Ewpense of Relief ; ; : 


Tables published by the Local Government Board of average number of 
paupers, in-door and out-door, and poor rate sia iia with aa lag 
for which expended, for all England, 1858- RR A ° 

—— ditto, ditto for the metropolis é é , 4 


PopvunaTion of some of the larger towns of Europe 
Table containing those with 50,000 inhabitants and upwards . 5 ° 


POPULATION, increase of, in Prussia, and decrease in Franve, since 


S61” 2. ; ; 
decrease in youthful portion of, in France 
cause of decrease of, in France 
of Victoria, in 1836 and 1871, &ce. 
PorvEr’s tables of judicial statistics, reference to 
Portraits of founders of the Society, notice of fund for collection of 
Potators, table of production of, in different countries, 1865-74 
PRICES, tables of consols and provisions pauperism, and temperature, 


1874-75 . : ; 
PRISONS (Bedford), cruel abuses found i in, by s ohn Howard 


Raitway Tratns for working men, to country cottages, benefits of 
Raitways, prices and traffic: 


Jan.—Dec., 1874 . — | Jan.—June, 1875 ._ 
Jan.—March, ’75 . — | dan.—Sept., _,, = 


traffic and expenses of thirteen English lines, 1870-74 ; . 
‘Rattways. Railroads of the United Kingdom. : ; 


Comparative table of particulars in 1854 and 1874: length of railways open 
more than doubled; passenger traflic increased from 111 millions to 
477 vaillions ; number i in each class; total of rolling stock . 

Ordinary share capital, amounts according to rate of dividend, 1870- Le 
decrease of loans and increase of debenture stock . ; s 


Memorandum on the Cost, Traffic, and Working of the Railways 
in the United Kingdom and in India ue 1874, bee ck with 
1873 [by J. A. Baynes] . ; 


United Kingdom: increase of 367 miles, increase of capital 213 million 
pounds, train mileage 2003 million, passenger increase 22% million, 
increase of receipts 13 million pounds, increase of expenses 1,859,864., 
showing great increase in cost of railway working . 5 

India: increase of 558 miles, increase of capital 5 3000, 0007., train mileage 
183 million ; passenger inerease 2,000,000 ; decrease of ‘receipts 1,009, 000/., 
increase of expres 211,0002.; comparative working cost with that of 
England 

— fables of lines in eastern and western India, net profits and total net 
earnings, &c. 0 : : : 

—— summary of comparison 

—— comparative tables of construction, cost, mileage receipts, working 
charges and earnings of Indian railways for 1874 . : : 


projects of, to connect Europe with China and India | : : 
Railroads of the United States [extracted from H. V. Poor’s 
“ Manual of the Railroads of the United States ”’ | ; : 


Increase of mileage from 23 in 1830 to 70,651 in 1878 ; statement of relative 
position of railways in groups of States in 1873, as to population, mileage, 
capital, receipts, expenses, and dividends 

Development of the railway system, expenditure on them 350 million dollars 
annually; earnings 16 dollars per head of hopes extension im the 
region of the Rocky Mountains 

Fortunes made by secret and unfair speculations in railway stocks by the 
wealthy, and increase of the wealth of the country in spite of construction 
of unproductive works and suffering of individuals . _ : A 
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PAGE 
RAVENSTEIN (H.G.). Statistics of the Paris Geographical Congress 422 


The fifth group of the Congress on economical geography, its presidents, &c. 422 
The ‘‘ Commission de Géographie Commerciale” for the immediate utilisation 








of geographical information. 422 
Projects of railways to connect Europe with China and India, the Alpine 

tunnels, &c. : - 423-4 
Projects of ship canals between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 424 
Projects for an inland sea south of Algeria, and the inundation of the Western 

Sahara, new desert routes, &c. 425 
Discussion of the question of emigr ation, colonisation, and labour in ‘tropical 

countries, difficulty of acclimatisation, "ke. . 426-7 
Notices of maps displayed at the exhibition of the Congress ; valuable accurate 

statistical information obtained at once from this graphic method . - 427 
—— the valuable maps and geographical works shown, especially by Russia. 428-9 

Rawtinson (Robert). Remarks in discussion (Gatliff on Improved 
Dwellings) : : ; ; . 59-60 
ditto (Bourne on our foreign trade) . : . 245 
ditto (Welton, Effect of Migration on Death- Rates) . . 337,341 


REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths (serial tables) : 


Quar. Sept._Dec., 1874 . 119 | Quar. March—June, 1875 . 385 
» Dec—Mar., 774-75 283|  ,, dJune-Sept., ,, . 540 


divisional tables, 1872-75 A : : : e ‘ ‘ 123, 287 


389, 544 
annual rate per 1,000, 1868-75 , : : : ; . aa oe 
special table of twenty-one large towns . : : d F Bent oe 


ditto, Scotland, 
(serial, average, bastardy, and divisional tables) : 


Quarter, Dec., 1874 . 126 | Quarter, June, 1875 . 392 





ie Mar, Zar. 3 290 35 Sept. 5, =. 347 
summary of Great Britain and Ireland: 
Quar. Sept.—Dec., 1874 : 128 | Quar. March-June, 1875 . 394 
»  Dec.-Mar., 774-75 . 292 » dJune-Sept., ,, . 549 





see also Mortality. 


REGIsTRATION. Extended sb alia of the AS General ie 
weekly returns | 4 ; 87 


Extension of the returns to twenty large towns and to the “outer ring” of 


parishes round London (an area of 698 square miles and a population of 
43 millions) ’ : , 3 ‘ ‘ é 87-8 


births, marriages, and deaths (1864-73) in Victoria . . 452, 462 
REVENUE, net produce of, and application, &., in years and quarters 
ending : 


Dec., 1871-74 . 141-2 | June, 1872-75. . 401-2 
March, °72-75 = 29869 | Sept., 5, ; . 555-6 
Ross (D.). Remarks in discussion (Gatliff on Improved Dwellings) . 58 
Rowine Crews, University, statistics of PEER of first cousin mar- 
rlages among . ‘ ; ‘ : ; : . 346 
SAHARA DeEsERT, project for the inundation of, &c. ‘ . 425 
SAUNDERS (F. )» fallacies ; in deathrates of model lodging houses ‘ 59 - 
Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Friendly Societies) . y 213 
ditto (Bourne on our Foreign Trade) : : . 246 
SAUNDERS (William). Remarks in discussion (Burns on Intoxicating 
Liquors) : 27-8 


SAVINGS’ Banxs, their close connection with the Gov ernment though 
private institutions, rates of interest, &c. . ‘ : : nn , LOG 
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ScHoot, Wormell’s Middle Class, in Cowper Street , ; ; 
ScHooxs of Bristol, subjects of instruction in endowed and other, &c. 
Sryp (Ernest), comparison of the German Bank Act of 1875 with the 





Finglish Act of 1844 ! : ; ; ; : : 
SHaw’s (Captain) reports. See Fires. 
SHIPPING, notice of. List of “Bureau Veritas” . : 
sailing vessels and steamers, details of increase and decrease of, in 
various nations (see Jeula) : 3 ‘ : ; 
tables of, of each country, 1870-74 . ; : : ; 


see Navy (Mercantile). 
foreign trade, United Kingdom ; 


Jan.—Dee., 1872-74. 189| Jan._June, 1873-75 . 399 
Jan.-March, 773-75 . 296] Jan.—Sept., _,, . 5d3 


Suipwreces. Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Losses in 1873. : 


Tables showing number of wrecks and casualties to sailing vessels and 
steamers, results of ditto to ships and cargoes, crews saved or drowned, 
and the percentages thereon compared with the seven previous years 3 


Table of Vessels, British and Foreign, Posted on Lloyd’s “ Loss 
Book,” 1857-74, with Percentage on British Registered Vessels 
' to 1869, and subsequently on Sailing Vessels and Steamers of 
the Nations of the World of the List >: the “ Bureau Veritas” 





[by Henry Jeula] . ‘ . 
SILVER, shipments to the East, 1866-74. : : ‘ ; : 
imports and exports in France, 1874 
Socretres (FRIENDLY) and similar institutions (see “Brabrook) , 
Sir G. Rose’s Act of 1793, and large number of societies 
enrolled . ; ; 


table of number enrolled under the Mets since 1793. 
tables of statutes affecting societies, certifying rules, 














statistics, &e. . 3 : : : 4 Meee : : 
of Victoria, in 1873 ; ; : j ‘ ‘ ; 
Jewish, their special benefits . ; : é : 
(FUNDING), of Sheffield, without legal organisation : , ; 


Loan. Sce Loan Societies. 

(Screntiric and LireRaRy), their exemption from rates, &c. 

for improved dwellings for labouring classes, accommodation given 
and capital expended é : ; 

SPAIN. See Commerce of. 

Spirits (British) (England), rates and amounts of duty, 1660-1873 . 
ditto (Scotland, Ireland, and Colonial), 1853-73 ‘ 
Foreign, rates and amounts of duty, 1858-73 ‘ 

Sprrirvous Liquors, consumption of, at various periods, as affected 

by rates of duty (see Burns)  . : 


variation in the rates of duty on, since 1684 : ; 
rise in consumption of, since 1869, from 114 to 154 millions, owing 
to commercial prosperity . : : ‘ : : 


SPRAGGE (the late Mr.), of Ottawa, notice. ; 
Stark (William Emery). Statistics ag to the Colony of 
Victoria, Australia : : ; : 3 ; 


The pe a continuation of that of G. M. Beil (vol. xvii, p. 259} 
’ Carefully compiled returns of the Registrar-General of Ag colony 
Composition of the Parliament and Government 
The nine divisions in which the statistics of Victoria are published ‘ 
Finance: revenue and expenditure, 1851-73, and public debt, 12,500, 0007. 
Population :. in 1836, 177; in 1871, 731, 528; decrease of aborigines ; immi- 
gration since first settlement, 1,076, 060 ; emigration, 614,866 é : 











and number of electors 

Accumulation: banks of issue, rates of exchange, savings banks, and amount 
of deposits . 

Interchange ; imports and exports 201, and 197. per head; export of gold since 
discovery in 1851, 173,000,000/.; post office, electric telegraph, and railways 
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279-82 
79 


79-80 
81-3 


98 


100-111 


364-7 
258-9 
264 
185 


186 
192 


201-6 
188 

(note) 
188-9 
197 


198 
34-5 
13-19 
20-21 
22-3 
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419 
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STaRK (William Emery). Statistics Relating to Victoria—contd. 


Religious, moral and intellectual progress: churches and chapels, Melbourne 


University ; schools, minister of public instruction, &. ; . 
—— libraries and charitable institutions : . is ° 
Production: Crown lands, amount sold; squatting runs; agricultural 


statistics; acres under cultivation ; live stock 
—— manufactures, breweries, flour mills, and mining machinery : 
Vital statistics : births, deaths, and marriages ; anteoIe ee temperature 
1864-73 . 3 
Tables : sources and amounts of revenue, 1869-73. c 
—— public debt, 1864-73, population, 1836-71, eee and religions : 
—— immigration and emigration, 1838-73 . c 
— bank ‘returns ; post-office savings bank, 1865- "3, 
—— imports and exports, 1864-73, post- office and electric telegraph 3 
— schools, charitable institutions ; 
agricultural statistics, live stock. 
— births, marriages, and deaths, 1864-73 





STATISTICAL Cone@ReEsSS (International), notices of that at Berlin in 
1863, and of proposed one at Buda-Pesth in 1876 . 
Sravrsticat Socrery, 
report of the Council, June, 1875 
proceedings of the forty- -first anniversary meeting 
abstract of receipts and payments for 1874 
proceedings at ordinary meetings and titles of papers read, 
1874-75. ‘ : : 2 
notices of deceased Fellows during 1874-75 
inaugural address of the President (James Heywood), November, 
1875 : 


STavists. Conference of Government Statists, South Australia 


Extent of our colonial possessions and necessity for the careful collection of 
facts and figures as a basis for sound legislation regarding them, &c. 

Summary of matters considered by the conference, and resolutions adopted on 
them c . 2 . z 


STtracuan (T. Y.). 
Societies) ‘ : : : ; ‘ : : ; : 

Suear, &e. Statistics of the Consumption of Sugar, Melada, and 
Molasses in the United States ag 1860 to pikes inclusive [by the 
Hon. Alexander Delmar] . F ‘ 


Annual crops of cane sugar, maple sugar, and clarified sugar from molasses 
in United States, 1859-1 67 

Imports for consumption of foreign sugars and melada, 1860-73 

Total net consumption of domestic and foreign molasses, 1860- 73 

ae of domestic segar, 1860-73 

Population of the States having access to supplies of sugar as stated in 
tables, and total net consumption per capita é c C 


Remarks in discussion ane on an 


Sue@aR, refined, increased consumption in Great Britain, from 1 lb. in 
1860, to 84 lbs. in 1874, per head 

French system of duties enabling French refiners to undersell the 

English in England . : : : Z ; : : 


TravDE of United Kingdom, exports and imports, 1873-75 


see Haports and Imports. 


1870-74, value of exports of Foreign and Colonial produce and 
manufactures 
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456 
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457-9 
460 
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310-12 
417-19 


413 
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253-6 


208 


526 


528 
529 
530 
530-31 


53] 


350 
350 


136, 293 
395, 550 


396° 


TRADE (FOREIGN), our import and export, progress of, during past ~ 


twenty years (see Bourne) i : : 
TRADE of Belgium, 1864-73 (see Belgium) ; 
TRADE. The Trade and Manufactures of India 


Entire seaborneg trade, foreign and interportal, 1073 millions ; Bombay prin- 
cipal interportal, and Bengal foreign, chief exports cotton and rice. ‘ 
Increase of cotton manufactures in India and introduction of steam mills, 
owing to the inferior character of the Manchester goods and excellence of 

the cloths manufactured in India . : : 
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Excess of females in towns with a mortality exceeding 10,000 and of males in 


populations with a less mortality, and its probable causes; the country not 
to be debited with all the Sogo it records, nor the town with the health 


it exhibits . . . ; . 
Lumley (W. G.) 
Little infinence and force of the law of settlement at the present time . 


Wyat-Edgell (E.) 


Reason of small mortality of hospitals the removal of the dying to their friends 


in the country ; unhealthiness of farm yards : < 
Bourne (8.) 
Greater amount of sickness among females, but less number of deaths from 
sickness than among males, and its probable causes 0 C E 


Farr (William) 

Attempt to explain the smaller number of deaths among women by the possi- 
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Farr (William) 
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Mouat (F. J.), R. Rawlinson, Rankin, and Babbage. 
The same question as carried out in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and the 
Punjaub : : } : : : 
Welton (T. A.) 


Reply: large number of city inhabitants between 15 and 25, showing the 
great proportion of ees and healthy lives and the high mortality among 
them ° : ° 5 


WHALE FisHING trade, increase of, at Dundee, from import of jute 

from India . ; ; ‘ ; : 

WHEAT, table of average prices of, 1863-74. : , ; 

- The Wheat Crop ot 1875 as to the Times ” Pk James 
Caird] . : : : 

The wheat crop much below the previous year, and most defective in the 

eastern counties ; probable reduction of 2,000,000 quarters : gradual diminu- 


tion of home growth and our dependence on foreign corn; produce of 
4,500,000 acres of-foreign land required: sources of our supply : 


Wine, reduction to 1s. duty, not. attended with increased consumption 
of light wines of France,.as predicted, so. much as in strong wines of 
Portugal and Spain ; ; 

large increase in the export, of en Spain to aout Breen, &e. 

Wvatt-Epe@stt (H.), objection of the lower classes that the model 
lodging houses‘are too respectable for them : F ; : 

cause of the small more of, hospitals ; : ‘ : : 
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